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OH fito Coin^ JroHi Kausambhi,— 'riiE IIonoraule E, C. !iAYLK\, 

C. S. 1., C. S, 

The two coins whioli I lay before the Society, coino from the site of 
the ancient city of Kansanibhi, situate on the river Janiund, near All^^ll^iba(l, 
a full dchcrijition of which will be found in Gcnl. Cnnninj^ham’s work on 
the (JeofTi'aphy of Ancient Tndia, Vol. 1, pp. SOl-OS, as also in Ins Archu'olo- 
gical Kepoi’ts from 18(52 to lS(5o, Vol. I, j). 801. 

Babn Sivaprasad, C. S. L., the Inspector of Schools for the Ban&ras Divi¬ 
sion, to whom General Cunninf'liam acknowledges his obligations for infor¬ 
mation regarding this site, some time ago sent me several coins found upon 
it. T told him, that though evidently containing types of much inti'rest, they 
were unfortunately too im}K‘rfect for identification, but tliat 1 had no 
doubt, moi’c perfect coins would yield a valuable result. 

Dabii Sivapras(id lias now sent me the two present coins with a few 
otluu’s of less interest, one of the latter is of the type which Col. Stacy 
termed the “ Cock and Bull” typo, and bears the legend ‘ Deva mita (sa H).’ 
This coinj however, is not from Kansambhi, but from Eastern Audli. 

The iirst of the two coins which 1 am about to describe (Fig. i), is 
rather thin, w^eigliing 37 035 grains, and is of a white metal which does not 
appear to be silver, but whicli I have not ventured to clean. The reverse bears 
a rude and faint representation of some animal, apparently the Indian bull. 
The obverse beai*s, in the field of the coin, the symbols of the sacred tree on 
the left; in the middle a curious semicircular disk, with a sort of handle and 
some marks within the semicii*cle, more like a spade or similar agricultural 
instrument than anything else to whieli I can compai’e it. 

15 
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The symbol on the ns'ht appeals to he identical with one often found 
on the early punched silver coins so common in India, and resembles the 
rod of .^bculapiu**, or rather perhaps two serpents entwined across a staff. 



Tlie legend, however, is the most remarkable part of the coin. Tt is 
quite legible, and 1 read it as or “ Malia Varunda,” the last letter 

being a compound (as I take it) of the cerebral n = nr =1 n and the eeiebral 
^ == ^ ^ d The last letter may, however, bo possibly in which case 
the word would read “ vanmdd*” In either case, the >vord would be “ va- 
rumja,” Prakiit for Varunda, for which no other meaning is given in the 
dictionaries, but that of “ king of the serpents,” of whom it Wtis either tho 
name or title. I am indebted to Jtaja Kalikn^hiia for the etymology of the 
word, which he derives from tho root "Z (H'ffrffr), “ to nourish or support,” 
or as in some lexicons, “ to protect, t<i surround,”—a root from which is said 
also to bo deiivOd the word ‘ varanda’ or ‘ veranda’ in such common use 
among us. 

The conclusions I Avould draw from the use of this tenn are as follows,— 
whether it was used as the name of the striker of the coin, as siieh names 
Halai^m, Maharam, Mahadco, Snkishn, are used in our own day, or as an 
invocation to the deity worshipjicd ; in any case the use of the acknowledged 
name or title of the s< ipcnt king indicates the prevalence of snake worship at 
Kausambhi at a period which, from the character of tho letters, I should be 
inclined to place at least one cciituiy before the Christian era, possibly much 
earlier. 

The next coin (Fig ii) i-. even jet more cmious. It is of copper and 
thicker than one above. The weiglit is CO 444 grs. The reverse also 
apparently bcai's the figure of an animal, now undistinguishahlo; the 
obverse, however, is unusually clear and distinct, and from the fonn of the 
letters, I would give it a more recent date than tlic previous coin, but still 
place it not later than tho first century of the Chiistiau era. 

The symbol to tlie left B5bu Pratapaohandra Ghosh assures me is the 
true ** svastika,” that which is ordinarily so (*alled, and which is identical with 
the ** fylfot” or Odin’s seal being properly termed Vajrankus'a. 

Tbo centre symbol is the sacred tree, vind the third to tho right a 
serpent. The legend runs plainly thus— 
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air^rrrfiTfr 

thaha jata mita 

I have consulted Babus Rajendi'aldla Mitra, Pratapachandra Ghosh, and 
Sivaprasad aa to the reading of this somewhat obscure compound. Admitting 
that “ tlia” might be taken aa the equivalent of “ tha,” and tliat again as 
tlie Prakrit representation of “ stha,” Babu llajendralala nevortlndess pre¬ 
fers to read the legend as written, and I am disposed to agree with liim so 
far. He would take the syllable “ tl>a” as representing the little used 
word “ tha,” W, an idol; “ ha,” to break ; and, jata, for fsTcT, conquering 
or con<[ueror, with of course “ mita” fflcT, for and would read tlie whole 
as “ the friend of the conqueror of the idol breaker, or the “ idol breaker 
conquering friend,” the latter construction being one used not uncommonly at 
the period which I have above assigned to this coin. Babu PratSpachandra 
Ghosh would prefer to read “ stha” for “ tba,” and the second letter as “ pa,” 
thus making the two first syllables “stha pa,” for stbd pa, which, taking 
“ stlia” in the secondary of “ the world,” would of course enable them to bo 
rendered as “ protector of the world but the second letter is, I think, too 
plainly “ ha,” so that the reading of “ pa” is not admissible. 

Babu Sivaprasad prefei*s reading “jata” as “jata,” bom, quoting the 
parallel name of “ Ajatasatni,” a suggestion which muy be well wortli 
considering, the entire thus read might be translated as “ friend of him who 
Wcas born an iconoclast.” Without expressing any preference for these read¬ 
ings, which I give only as suggestions, I leave the further discussion of this 
very interesting coin to Sanskrit scholars. 

Accepting, however, as is, I think, almost unavoidable, Rajendralala’s 
version of the two first syllables, the question naturally arises as to who “ the 
iconoclast” is, to whom they point. Genl. Cunningham considers that the 
earlier Buddhists admitted tlie use of at most only symbols of the deity, and 
rejected all representations or worship of Buddha personally. If that be so, 
the “ idol breaker” might well be one of the earlier Buddhist rulers or 
missionaries: in any case the term is curious as pointing thus early to a 
struggle against idolatrous worship. 

In the next place it seems to me that this curious and somewhat pon¬ 
derous combination of terms can hardly have been the actual name of any 
individual, but that it was woi’e probably an assumed title, or synonym, 
perhaps that of somemunicipurtunctionary of Kausambhi. Bdbu Rdjendi'a- 
lala has suggested as accounting for the use of the curious word that it 
might have been employed under a custom by which the first letter of 
a Hindu name is often that of the asterism under which ho is born, and as 
B" is the letter for Leo, the name might indicate the birth of its bearer 
under that asterism. If, however, it was an ojjicial title, this suggestion 
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Avonld not apply, nnloss, intleod, it might perliaps similarly indicate the com¬ 
mencement of office under that asterisin. 

Any way, the coins are both verj^ suggestive contributions to the little- 
known early history of India, and Babu Sivaprasfid deserves the tliaiiks of 
the Society for bringing them to light. 


Bnde Stone Momnnents m Chtifia Nii^pur nnd ofJter placed .— 
By Coe. E. T. Daltov, 0. S. T., Commissioner of Cliutiu .Ndyp&r. 

(Wifcli tlirco plates*) • 


A passage in the address of our Presi<Ient published in tlic rroceedings 
for Fcbmary last, reminds me that T should no longer del.ay in laying before 
the Society some extracts from my journal describing rude stone mo¬ 
numents in Clmtla Nag[)ur. We have here the advantage of possessing 
both ancient and modem monuments of this type, we may iind them 
crusted with lichens of titnc and belonging to a generation of whom no 
tradition even remains, or wc may find them still moist with the tears of the 


mourner! 

In my work on Peseriptive Etlmology, I have given all the inform¬ 
ation wbieh T possessed regarding the cci'enionies and solcinnities ado]»ted 
by the Kolarian tribes in the disposal of their dead, but in regard to their 
monuments, their dolmens and monoliths, there is much more to say, es¬ 
pecially since, after reading Fergusson’s deeply interesting work on the sub¬ 
ject, I find that so little is apparently on record regarding the I’ude stone 
monuments of Bengal. 

In the cold weather of 1871, my work took me through some of the 
wildest parts of the Singhhum District, and I saw many good specimens of 
tlio sepulchral and monumental stones of the Larka Kols or llos. ^J'he for¬ 
mer are in the village sometimes in one place or huria I ground under the 
finest and oldest of thevilh^jc trees, hut sometimes the principal families have 
each their own collection near their houses. 

The sepulchral stones consist of liuge slabs covering the spot or spots 
where the ashes repose in earthen turns, raised a few inches from the 
ground by smaller stones used as pillars. In the village of Borkela, eight miles 
south of Chaihasi, I noticed a bui'ial slab placed over the ashes of the grand¬ 
father of Sikur, the present deputy Manki of the Pir. Its dimensions were 
as follows: length, 16 feet; breadth 7 feet; and 1 foot 3 inches thick. 
Another over Turam, the grandfatlier of the Manki, length, 16 feet; breadth 
7^ feet; thickness, 1 foot. This stone, an cnonnous slate, was carried from its 
site three quarters of a mile from the village, and the people devoted two 
months to the work, moving it inch by inch on rollers, when men could be 
collected for the purpose. 
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It is not surprising that thoy should take all this trouble for a man 
in the position of the Borkela Manki who is a chief of considerable influence 
and old family ; but at the next halting place, Sai^ain llato (' the village 
of the Sal Tree’), I saw a huge stone which liad been brought to the village 
in anticipation of the death of an old woman who was in the last stage of 
decrepitude. Tliis old crone was not a pleasing object to gaze u])on, and 
she had been for many years a burden to herliimily, but she had been kind¬ 
ly eared for, and had the gratification of knowing that a public funeral had 
been decreed to her, and the satisfaction of gazing on the monumental stone 
which had already bcqji prepared to commemorate her virtues. 

The Saranda Pir is a mas.s of hills forming the southern geographical 
division of the Distnet of Singbhiim, and has a ])opulation, chiclly Kols, of 
about 700 souls. I entered the noi-tlierii portion of tliis wild, unfrequented 
tract on the 1st January, 1872, and passing tlirough it from end to end, 
emerged in Bonai on tlie 7th. 

The villages of Sarauda arc few and far between, and the scanty popula¬ 
tion of the Munda type of Kols are in a very primitive state liaving no 
intercourse with the world beyond their own valley. In niarching through 
the Pir to Bonai, the road continued up the valley^ watered by the Koina, 
which wo traced almost to its source, and the small villages wore for the 
most part on or near its banks. The sites were })icturcsquo enough, and we 
generally found for om* bath, pools shaded and rock-bound, iu which Diana 
and her nymphs might have disported tliemselvcs. The people were at 
first rather shy. Many of thorn had never before soon a white face, hut 
they gained confidence as we quietly advanced, and no evil fell on them iu 
consequence of our intrusion. On one occasion, the women of a village which 
we passed were induced to follow us to camp, and there they sang and danced 
for us. Most of the men were away clearing the road ; but those we saw, 
and the girls, in number twenty-five, who danced for us, were of strikingly 
fine physique, and there was very little drapery to hide their grand pro])or- 
tions. The predominance of eyes, nose, and mouth of the Mongolian type was 
very remarkable ; some of them were of very light and bright colour, one of 
the group from her features and complexion might have been taken for a 
Chinese girl. Such traits stereotyped in Saraiula, seem to indicate that 
these Mundas have been there from a very remote antiquity without op¬ 
portunities of miscegenation. Some of the young women told me thoy had 
never ventured to cross the borders of their Pir. 

After the dance we remained on very good terms with the fair sex in 
Saranda. The young women joined the men in clearing our path through 
the forest, and the vigour with which they used their felling axes, the hearty, 
good humour with which they toiled at the work, greatly astonished and 
edified our compai’ativcly indolent and apathetic camp followers. 
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Thevo are no ruins in Saranda, no indications of its havinjy ever been 
even partially inhabited by people of civilization superior to those who 
are now there. The Saranda Garh (i, e. fort) shewn in the map is a 
mere earthen wall and moat constructed round the site of a house, formerly 
occupied by a family who arc said to have held the position of chiefs of 
Saranda. Within this enclosure, there is a wonderful iron kettle-drum of 
gif^antic size. It lies bottom upwards half buried in the earth. The people 
of the place could not be induced to go near it, except as postulants in an 
attitude of prayer! The tradition is that when the chief wished to summon 
his people, the drum was convoyed to the summit of the highest hill, and it 
could thence be heard in every village in the Pir. 

I give these extracts from my journal to shew that in the Saranda 
Kols we find a very pi'imitive type of the race. They are, by their own ac¬ 
count, the true autochtones of the couiitiy, and till recently, no one has ever 
attempted to intrude on their exclusive occupation of this mass of hills. 
They repudiate all traditions of migrations which neighbouring cognates 
accept. The country tjiey occupy was made for them and they for the coun¬ 
try, and bow long have they been here ? 

The oldest looking village that 1 saw, was called Rongso, where my 
tents were ]>itchcd under some grand old tamarind trees of immense age. 
Close adjoining, two noble Banyan trees stretch out their long arms and 
great hands over a vast area of massive slabs, which cover the ashes of 
past generations of the villagers. The small huts in which the living dwell, 
arc miserable structures, but the dead lie in the most solemn and impressive 
burial ground that I have ever beheld. I have seen no finer Banyan 
trees than those which hero form not only the canopy of the mausoleum, but 
grow columns and arches separating the whole into compartments, which 
fill the mind with a vision or dream of aisles, transepts, and crypts,—an 
old abbey of the Elves or Dryads. The site, it is said, was originally taken 
up by one family. There are now fifteen houses and about 75 inhabitants. 
The deaths are at the rate of about two per cent, per annum. All who die 
do not attain to the dignity of a slab, and the ashes of several members of 
a family may be deposited under one stone; for this is the custom of the 
Mundas, and I found the Saranda people more Munda than Ho, that is, in 
customs resembling more the Kols of Chutia Nagpur proper, than the Sing- 
bhdm members of the family. The slabs above ground considerably exceeded 
300 in number, but there were more buried or nearly buried. We may 
assume 400 slabs, and if wc give only two to a slab and make allowance for 
the increase which starting with one family there must have been in num¬ 
bers, we have proof of great age in what we see. 

But this is a pigmy burial-ground in comparison to some which I subse¬ 
quently visited. 
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I am indebted to Mr. T. F. Pcpii6 for bavin" directed my attention to 
the great Munda burial ground of Cliokabatu (‘ the place of mourning’), 
and for the photograph of this very interesting scene, which I am sending 
with this paper. 

This village is situated between Bundd and Buranda with Tamfir to 
the south. Tlicse are all estates in the Lohardagga District, or it would be 
better to say in Chutia Nagpur proper, called now, with two others, P4nch 
(five) Parganah. The majority of the population and oldest people are 
Mundas, and the chiefs, who are usually called Rajds, are unquestionably 
Mundas too, though they arc now thoroughly Ilinduised, and call themselves 
llajpiits and Kshatriyas. There is a burial ground at Bundii, which merits 
attention, as a section of an understratum of graves, buried by time, is shewn 
where the soil has been cut away by water, and the cinerary urns are ex¬ 
posed, but the account of one will suffice. 

The road from Bundu to Chokaliatu goes cast through a highly culti¬ 
vated country. It crosses the Kanchi River, and on the right bank of that 
stream, 1 came unexpectedly on some very old looking mins of stone temples, 
eight ill number, apparently dedicated to Siva, as I noticed several lingas 
about, the only visible objects of worship. 

The temples were mere shrines built of cut stones, squared and put to¬ 
gether without any cement or clamps. No one in the neighbourhood has 
the faintest notion by whom, or at what period, these shrines were construct¬ 
ed. A quarter of a mile east of the ruins, I found a deserted Kol burial- 
ground, close to the village of Ddruharu, but the people of D^ruli&ru dare 
not use the old burial-ground; the descendants of those whose ashes lie 
there are gone out of sight and memoiy. And the Daruharu people’s re¬ 
mains must be taken to a spot two miles distant from their houses! Now 
I noticed that in this deserted burial-ground a very free use liad been made 
of the stones cut for the temples, tlie slabs rested on such cut stones, so 
the deserted burial-ground was in use when the temple was in ruins, but 
all around have now passed away from tlie recollection of man, both those 
who worshipped the Sivas of the shrines, and those of another dispensation 
who helped to destroy them. 

It was past noon when we came in sight of the great Chokahatu* burial- 
ground. It was then between us and the village of the name, the centre of a 
great plain, an anomalous intermption to a huge expanse of tciTaced cul¬ 
tivation, There arc no great trees here to shade the graves, the field of 
mourning has no sucli solace. 

The march had been a long one, and there was no time to lose, as I could 
not afford a halt, so I set all my clerks at once to work to count the slabs, 
and to measure the area of the space which they covered. The result gave 

• Lat. 23® 10', North j Long. 86® 66', East. 
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suvou thousand three hundred and sixty tombs, mostly ol' the dolmen or 
erondceli form, almost covering an area of 22 highas and 10 kattus, more 
than seven statute acres, and so close together, that you might traverse the 
ground in dilferent directions stepping from grave to grave. 

Many of the slabs appeared level with, some even below, the surface. 
Their sunken condition ])roclaimcd their age, as we may presume tliat origi¬ 
nally they were like the others above ground, supported on vertical stones. 
The horizontal slabs are many of them, huge masses of gneiss of various 
irregular forms. One, 15 feet 3 inches in length, by 4 feet 6 inches in breadth, 
was supported on live S([iuiro jnllars, 18 inches above ground; one half-buried 
slab, nearly elliptical in form, measured 12 I'eet D inches by 0 feet 10 inches ; 
one nearly circular, like a table, 33 feet in circumference ; another 18 feet in 
length had soveu legs. A triangular slab properly appeared as a tripod, and 
one 13 feet 4 inches by G feet S inches had six legs. 

I do not know that I have given the diinoiisions of the largest; there 
were many that appeared at least as largo as those I nn^isurcd. 

There is no ipiestion as to the object of these raised slabs. Chokahatu, 
the ‘ place of mourning,’ is still us<id by the Mundas of the village so-called, 
and nine of the surrounding villages, for the iiitennont of their cinerary 
urns, and I believe one need not bo long tliere to witness the ceremony. 
Many of tlic ci'omlcchs appeared to have been freshly set up, many had 
about them a look of hoary age. 

I obtained a list of villages which have places allotted to them in the 
burial-ground, and from the census returns, these villages contain nearly two 
thousand Mundas wlio by their faith, if tliey preserve it, must there deposit 
their cincrai’y urns. The mortuary statistics of the selected areas of the 
Lohardagga District give an annual average death-rati? of under 20 per 
millo. If the population and the death-rate were always the same, and every 
ci'omlech covered the ashes of only one person, the number of slabs (which we 
may assume to bo 8000, including ])urie<l and broken up graves not eoimtcd) 
would rcj)resent a period of only 200 years ; but if, as with the Kiisias, each 
cromlech is a family vault, and we allow for increase of population as years 
advanced, and make corresponding deduction in the number of deaths annu¬ 
ally, as wc count back we might give 1000 to 2000 years as the age of tlio 
oldest now existing, and probably excavation would disclose an understratum 
of similar graves. 

I was told on the spot that some of the slabs were known to cover the 
ashes of several members of a family, but the ashes of one or two great men 
reposed in solitude. In Singbluim, the latter custom is prevalent; but 
amongst the Mundas of Lohardagga, the family grouping of ashes is prac¬ 
tised. 

It is, of course, hard to say what clianges may have taken place, likely 
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to affect the numbers of the Munda people in this part of the country, but 
there is no reason for supposinj^ that there has been any considerable reduc¬ 
tion by emigration. All Mundas who make use of the Chokahatu cemetery, 
must, in accordance with the creed of the race, be the descendants of colonists 
who established themselves at Chokahatu or somewhere near it. The foun¬ 
ders of the other villages must be offshoots from the first settlement; the 
probability, consequently, is, that the Munda population of this neighbourhood 
has greatly increased. 

The monumental stones in this part of the Munda counti^^ are few in 
comparison with the sepulchral; but many are noticeable, some in the vil¬ 
lages, even within the garden enclosures (as they are always jfiaced by 
people of the Kharriah tribe), some scattered in the fields as if placed there 
for the benefit of the cattle, like those whose founder Scotchmen are said to 
bless, and some in groups. The arrangement of the group is in line, perhaps 
indicating a line of ancestors or a family. They frequently served for a 
father, mother, and tlieir offsi>ring; but I do not find that more than one 
monumental pillar is ever set up in honor of one person. The turban seen 
occasionally on the central and tallest of a line of such monuments in the 
Xasia Hills, 1 have never perceived amongst the Kols ; but though I have 
not myself seen carved pillars erected by Mundas to the memory of the dead,* 
I have heard of them. 

It appears from Yule’s accountf of the Kasia cenotaphs, that cromlechs 
are sometimes found in front of them, a flat stone resting on short rough 
Pinal'S which form the ordinary road side resting place of the weary traveller. 
These are not cinerarics. I have stated in my ‘ Ethnology’ that the Singh- 
bhum Kols, when they first set up a monument, make round it a plinth of 
earth, on which the ghost of the departed or other person who is bold 
enough to take the seat may rest, but I have recently seen both in the 
Lohardagga and Singbhum districts. 

Monumental monoliths with little cromlechs in front, ghost scats, re¬ 
sembling exactly the Kasia scats, depicted and described by Colonel 
Yule, I first saw in Sonapet, a beautiful valley, the hills forming which 
give birth to the Sona River, ail auriferous stream, hence the name. This 
valley has been held for ages exclusively by Mundas. Each village is a 
parish with its separate burial-ground and head man, and at the entrance of 
one of these, the village of Sursi, I saw a fine monument of this description, 
raised to the memory of a respectable inhabitant recently demised. Tlie 
Hargari, or cemetery, was at tlie other side of the village, and his grave was 
there shewn to me. So there could be no doubt that the seat was not, as I 

* Mr. T, F, Pepp^ boa kindly favoured mo with a sketch of such carved pillars 
which 1 forward. 
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Imd at iii*st supposed, the cinerary. The pen and ink sketches hciwith sent 
are of similar monuments in and near the village of liegadih in Kursaon. 

As the monolithic monuments throughout the Kol country, nominally, 
bear no proportion to the cromlechs, \vc must infer that the erection of the 
former in the name of the deceased is a much greater and rarer honor than 
the construction of the latter. In Sinjjbhum, the Mundas and Mankis arc 
even now ruminating on the expediency of cutting on the pillar at least 
a nanie and date to shew to posterity in whose honor it was sot up and 
when ; for they admit that tlie object is not attained under the present sys¬ 
tem, as the name does not survive to a third or fourth generation. 

The same remark applies to many pillars which have been set up to 
commemorate some solemn compact or action of importance, of whicli the 
stone itself now tells nothing. The art of making the stone tell its own 
story must be taught at the Chaibasa Industrial Scliool. 

Ill some parts of the country, suitable stones arc not readily procurable. 
The first alternative is a cairn, a heap of stones usually constructed round 
a post, the second the post alone ; but the top of the post, if set up in honor 
of some deceased friend or hero, is dredibly carved into the representation of 
some animal. It looks like a cross between a canicl-loopard and a horse. 
It is, 1 believe, the Dir Sadom of the Kols, the jungle horse, the Nilgai, 
Anlelo})e picta. 

It is obvious that a people thus addicted to the use of these milestones 
of ages, (without figures unfortunately) must have left traces of themselves 
ill all places which they have successively occupied ; and from all I have 
heard and read and also from what I have seen, I am of opinion that such 
traces of Kolarian occupation may be found wherever the cognates of the 
Mundas of Chutia Nagpiir have been located. 

There are traditions of the pre-Aryan Kol occupation of the Diluir and 
Gaya districts, and Mr. T. E. Pepp^, Sub-Deputy Agent, who takes great 
interest in these questions, has seen the monolithic monuments in Japla, and 
Dalaunja, in Siris Kutimiba, in the wilder parts of tlic Gaya district, and 
about SherghatL Wc thus have them up to the Son Itivcr and in the 
Gangetic provinces. Mr. Peppe’s note to me on the subject is appended. 

From the western paiiis of the Mdnbhum district, the Xiirmis, it is said, 
expelled the Kols. We have good proof of this in the fact that the Kur- 
mis are now there in possession, and within their boundaries we find the 
sites of the old Munda villages clearly indicated by their old cemeteries and 
occasional monolithic monuments. 

In a southerly direction, I have found these Munda footprints as far as 
the confines of the Sambhalpur district, and indeed in that district, and in 
Bamra. 

In all the places above mentioned, wc have cither the Mundas in situ, or 
traditions of their occupation and the stone monuments to attest the tradi- 
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tion; where we find the latter without tlue traditions or the people, we may 
still^safely infer that we have got on Munda tracks. 

lA'ote hy Mr. T. F. 

‘ 1 have observed the inonumental stones all along the bounda¬ 
ry Between Bihar and CImtia Nagpur, and have little doubt they would 
have been found in the more civilized portions of the Bihar and Patna dis¬ 
tricts, had not the custom been so common of erecting monumental stones 
in honor of deceased Hindi'is at the road sides leading into tlie village; and 
all sorts of stones are found set up in this way, many of them mde uncut 
stones, otlicrs parts of temples, and I feel siu'e many of them have been ap¬ 
propriated from tbeir Kolarian predecessors. 

‘ In the wilder parts of Bihar, in parganahs Japla, Balaunja, Sirris 
Kutuiuba and also in Slicrgh^li, they are often to be met with, and their 
being found scattered over the country leaves little doubt of their Kulainan 
origin, to wlii<*li local tradition assigns them. 

* In several places, T liavo seen a singular kind of monumental stone in 
the Lohardagga district, and the accompanying sketch may give you some idea 
of those 1 have seen near Bajpur, some few miles north of Nugri. They were 
claimed hy the Pahan, or j>riest, of the village, who said that they had b<*on 
set up ill honor of his ancestors. I have seen them at other places also, 
but cannot remember wliore. 

‘ With regard to Hargaris, or Harsaris, as tliey arc sometimes called, I 
think it worth noting that the largest collections are found in the tract of 
country lying on both sides of the Subanrekha, bounded on the west by the 
Chutia Nagpiir Glmts, on the east by the Ajodia bill, on the south hy the 
8inghbhum hills, and on the north by the hills forming the boundary between 
Hazaribdgh and Lobai'dagga and Maiibhum. This tract includes the par¬ 
ganahs of Silli, Barunda, Kahi, Bimdu, and Tamar on the west side of the 
Hiibanrekha, and parganahs Julda, Bygonkudar, Baghmuri and Patkom on 
the other side. Judging hy the vast collections of grave stones, this tract 
must have been occupied by a Munda population for a much longer time than 
any other portion of Chutifi Nagpur I have seen. As you ajiproach or recede 
from this centre, the collections of grave stones increase or dimiuLsh in 
number and importance, and it is curious to observe that, in the upper por¬ 
tion of the Dainudar valley, such indications of a Munda population are 
wanting, only monumental stones being met wth. 

‘The largest slab I measured at Chokahatu, was 1(> feet by GJ, by one 
foot in thickness, but at Barundali, about two miles to the north-west, there 
are some much larger, * 

‘ On remarking the comparative insigniftcance of the burial places on the 
plateau with those in the ‘ Lutur Desum’ or low country, I have frequent¬ 
ly been told in reply that it is only the Munda and his Bhdinhars who have 
slabs in the former, whereas down below every Muiida family have tbeir slab.’ 
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The History of Fegu,—By Major Qenm'al Sib Abtuvb P. Phaybe? 

K. C. S. I., C. B. 

{Continued from p, 57.) 

Eadz'idirit was succeeded by his eldest son, Binya Dhamina Radza. 
His two youni^er brothers, Binya Ran and Binya Keng, who were governors ' 
of l)ala and Takuu (Rangoon), believing that he bore them illwill, entered 
into a mutual compact for their own protection. They came then to open 
war with the king; but Binya Ran made his peace, and was appointed 
crown prince. Binya Keng then wrote to the king of Ava, asking for 
assistaiice, and tendering bis allegiance. The king of Ava at this time was 
Thihathu. He at once sent a force into Pegu, wliich occupied Bala, but gave 
great offence to Binya Keng by plundering the town. Binya Kong, 
disgusted with his allies, secretly made submipsion to his brother. Some of 
the principal Bnnftesc officers were treacherously murdered; and a small 
remnant of the invading force was allowed to retire to Promo. Binya 
Keng was now forgiven, and was sent to Bala to put the defences in order. 
After some time Binya Ran, wishing to liave the western provinces under 
himself, induced Binya Kong to move to Muttama, Avhere ho was appointed 
governor; while Binya Ran had Bala, Bassein, and Tharawati. The king 
remained at the capital with only nominal authority. The king of Ava at 
this time was Meiigrethiliathd, wlio ascended the throne in 784 (A. B., 
1422). He determined again to invade Pegu, and sent down an army 
under two generals. Binya Ran decided to enter into an alliance with him, 
and offered bis sister Tsdubomo in marriage. This was accepted, and the 
princess having first been consecrated as a ipiccn, went to Ava. After tliis, 
the king of Pegu was poisoned by one of the queens, instigated, it is supposed, 
by Binya Ran. He reigned only throe years. 

The crown prince now succeeded, and is known as Binya Rankit. 
He allowed Binya Keng to be viceroy at Muttama, whore he was almost 
independent. He enjoyed that power for eighteen years, and was then 
succeeded by his sister, who was inan-ied to an officer of high rank. This 
king, though he had some causes for dissatisfaction with the king of Ava, did 
not go to war. In the Burmese bistory it is stated that, about the year 
799 (A. B., 1439), he interfered in the succession to the throne of Taungu, 
and placed thereon Mengtsan-d, the son of a former king. This event is 
not mentioned in the history of Pegu. The i-ulcrs of Taungu, at this period, 
were anxious to he independent of Ava, and the fact is, no doubt, correctly 
stated. About this time the king’s sister, Avho had been married to Mung- 
thi-ha-tha, king of Ava, under the name of Tsau-bo-me, being dissatisfied 
with her position at tliat court, ilcd secretly with the assistance of two 
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Builliist monks, and came to Pegu. She was received by her brother with 
great distinction, anJ now becomes known in Feguan history as Thakheng, 
of Sheng-tsau-bu. 

When Monhyin Meng-ta-rA succeeded to the throne of Ava, the ruler 
of Taungu, Theng-kha-ra, declared himself independent, and claimed to be 
the rightful king of Ava. He entered into correspondence with Binya 
Eankit, proposing that they should march with their joint armies to take 
Frome, and promising, if he was successful in gaining the throne of Ava, to 
present annually gold and silver flowers in token of allegiance. This was 
agreed to, and a force of 35,000 men with five hundred elephants, under the 
command of Tha-min-pa-ran, and 30,000 men by the river under Binya-in, 
proceeded to Prome. 

The king himself went hy water ; the king of Taungu marched his 
men across the mountains, and the allied armies then invested Frome. The 
king of Ava wa.s too much occupied at home in securing his own position, 
to bo able to send any succour to Frome. The governor of that city was, 
therefore, obliged to surrender it. But ncgociations were opened, and Binya 
Kankit married a daughter of the king of Ava, and then appears to have 
deserted his ally. Ava and Pegu were now on good terms, but the historian 
is silent as to what was done with l^rome. Pegu was prosperous in this king’s 
reign, and he was much beloved. He repaired and adorned the two great 
national pagodas Shw^-maw-dau and Shwe-ta-kun. He died in the year 
808, or A. 1). llil'G, after a reign of twenty years. 

This king’s successor was his nephew and adopted son, Binya Wa-ru, the 
son of Shong-tsau-bu by her first husband. He reigned only four years, 
lie was careful as to the administration of justice ; the country was quiet; 
and there was unrestricted commerce with the adjoining kingdom. 

The next king was Binya Keng, a son of Binya llankit. The Burmese 
history says that he was assisted to gain the throne hy Narapati, king of Ava. 
Ho reigned only three years, and was succeeded hy Mliau-dau, his cousin. 

This King was a cruel tyrant, and put to death all the male members 
of the royal family whom he could lay hold of. The whole people, clergy 
and laity, joined against him, and five noblemen put him to death. He 
reigned only seven months. All the leading men of the country now im¬ 
plored queen Sheng-ts^u-bu, the daughter of Itadzadirit, to take the sover¬ 
eign power of the kingdom. She consented and was consecrated. All the 
people, Mun, Mramma and Kula, rejoiced, and the country had rest. The 
queen received letters from the kings of surrounding countries, and beyond 
sea from Ceylon and Bij-ja-na-ga-yan, with which there was much com¬ 
merce. The queen was devoted to religion ; religious buildings were repair¬ 
ed or erected ; and the two great national pagodas were entirely re-gilded. 
Additional land was assigned to them, and five hundred families were dedi- 
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cated as slaves to the service of the Shwo Dagun, with a complete establish¬ 
ment of artificers and warders for service, day and night.* One of the 
Budhist monks who had assisted the queen to leave Ava, was chosen by Ifit 
to become a layman ; he was then raised to the rank of crown prince, with 
the title of Dhammadzedi, and was marned to the queen’s daughter. Being 
suspicious that the other monk would, from envy, seek to raise a disturbance 
in the country, he had him put to death. After four years, the queen retired to 
Talkun, where she built a new palace, the site of which is still preserved by 
tradition. The crown prince remained at Hanthawati, where he carried on 
the duties of government, but once a month he came to pay his respects to 
the queen. Sheng-Tsaii-bu, after reigning three years at Ta-kun, died at 
the age of sixty-ilvo years. Her name is held in high honour among the 
people to this day ; and a national festival to her memory is celebrated once 
a year at llangoon. 

The crown pi-inee Dhamma Bzedi was const^erated king. Some nobles 
were discontented as he had no hereditary right; hut when they saw how 
well he ruled the countr}*', they wore reconciled to him. He is celebrated 
in tlie liistoiy of Pegu for his great wisdom. Numerous instances are given 
of the difficult questions which he solved, and the decisions he gave in va¬ 
rious legal suits. Embassies came to him from China, Siam, Ava, Hau (?), 
and Ceylon. ITc was earnest in religion. He made no wars, but extended 
tlie boundary of liis kingdom cast of the Thau-lwin, establishing the district 
of Mhding-lim-gyi. Tlis subjects believed that he could make gold. He died 
after a prosperous reign of thirty-one years, in the year 853, or A. I). 1491, 
He received the funeral honours of a Tsekya-wati (Chakrawartti), or univer¬ 
sal monarch, and a jjagoda was built over his bones, which was crowned and 
gilded all over, as if it were an object of worship. 

He was succeeded by his son Binya Tlan, whose mother was the (laugh¬ 
ter of Sheng-tsau-bu. During the long reign of this king, nothing is re¬ 
corded as to intercourse with foreign countries, which had been so prominent 
in liis father’s time. He made a progress up tlie Erawati at the head of a 
large army, which is called a pilgrimage to the Shw6-zi-gun pagoda at Pu- 
gan. When passing Prome, he was received with high honour by the ruler 
of that city, who appears then to have been an independent prince. At this 
time, the king of Ava had little power beyond his own city. In the Bur¬ 
mese history, it is stated that Binya Kan made au attack on a fort built by 
the king of Tdungu, hut this is not mentioned in the Peguau history. Biii- 
ya Ran died in the year 888 (A. D. 1520), after a reign of thirty-live years. 

* For many centuries the servitors and warders of pagodas in Burma have been 
slaves, that is, persons coiidonined to tho occupation, or doHceudants of such persons. 
They arc degraded outcasts among the general population. Josiiua condomned the 
Gibeonitos to similar occupation. Soo Book of Joshua, chapter ix. 27* 
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This king had appointed one of his younger sons to succeed him. Tliis 
was done through the influence of the mother, but the child was ■ put to 
death the day his father died, and another son, named Ta-ka-rwut-bi, who 
was fifteen years of age, ascended the throne. He paid no attention to the 
affairs of the kingdom, but passed his time in frivolous amusements with 
evil companions. He disregarded all warnings, and as many evil portents 
appeai*ed, and even a flaming comet waved in the sky, the peojdc dreaded 
some tlire disaster. At this time Mong-ta-ra Shwe-hti, called Ta-beng 
Shwe-hti, was the king of Taungu, having succeeded his father in the 
year 892, wlien he was only sixteen years of age. Taungu, from being an 
insignificant state, had slowly risen to importance, and when Ava fell to a 
race of Sliau kings, the rulers of Taungu gradually came to be considered 
the representatives of the ancient Burmese monarchy. Binya llan, no doubt, 
had made an attack on Taungu which had been repelled. The young king, 
a warlike and ambitious prince, determined to avenge the insult. His first 
attack on Pegu was made in the year 890. It was unsuccessful, but for four 
sueeos.sive years ho led his armies against his enemy. At last in the year 
900 (A. jy. 153S), he mastered the capital Hantlia-wati.* Takarvvntbi is 
said in the Burmese history to have retired to Promo, where he was kindly 
received by the king; and it is added that the king of Ava, TJio-haii-bwa 
brought a Shan army to his a.ssistance. But Tal>ong<Sluvd>liti appeared 
with an army near Prome, and a battle was fought, chiefly by the flotillas 
on the Erawati, in which he was victorious. But he docs not appear to have 
been strong enough to take Prome ; for ho retired down the river, and no 
action was taken to follow him. The unfortunate king of Pegu, unable to 
induce his allies to support him further, marched domi with a small force, 
and lost his life in the jungle of his native country. In the TaUing histo¬ 
ry Ls stated that the king of Ava, who is referred to merely as a Shan Tsau- 
bwa, came down to Pegu with an army to assist Takarwutbi, but as they 
could not agree to the term of an alliance, the former retreated without doing 
anything. The king of Pegu then died of sickness in the jungle of the 
district of Kngabu. This was in the year 902 (A. 1). 1510), and the Shan 
royal line of Pegu, which had boon established by Wa-re-ru in A. I). 1287> 
hocamc extinct. The new dynasty pursuing a reckless career of coiuiucst, 
raised the kingdom to a height of dazzling, but false, prosperity, which excit¬ 
ed the astonishment of European travellers. But in less than lialf a century, 
the country was utterly exhausted, and tlie population so reduced by wax, 
pestilence, and famine, that to this day it has not recovered. 

The narrative leaving reached thus far into the sixteenth century, wheU 

* These deatructivo wars which ended in the conquest of Pogn by the king of 
Tshingn, aro doscribod in tUo Hnrtnoso history. Soo .Tournal, Aa. Soo, Bengal, Vol. 
XXXVIII, for 1869. 
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European voyagers* appeared in Burma and Pegu, it is desirable to 
relate what can be gathered regarding those countries from the narratives of 
travellers which have come down to us, Tlioy give, as might be expected, 
an insight into the condition of the people, which is not to be obtained from 
the native chronicles. Up to the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
European travellers had arrived in Indo-China, cither by land, by sea from 
India, or after the Cape of Good Hope route was discovered, from Malacca* 
At that time there appears to have been no jealousy felt at their presence. 
That feeling was developed throughout Southern Asia by the conquests of 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, and tlie British, by which European dominion 
seemed, to the minds of the people, to loom like a dark cloud over their 
destiny. 

After Marco Polo, who came into Burma from Yunan towards the close 
of the thirteenth century, the earliest traveller’s narrative which has come 
down to us, is that of Nicolo Conti, a Venetian, whose travels have been 
edited by Mr. K, St, Major, for the Hakluyt Society. This traveller, 
leaving Europe on a trading expedition, arrived by land at Bussora, and 
sailing from the Persian Gulf reached Cambay. From thence he went to 
Ceylon and Sumatra, and sailed up the Malay coast to Ternasseri, now 
Tenasserim. Passing then by Pegu, he went to Bengal entering the mouth 
of the river Ganges, llemaining some months in India, he returned 
southward, and sailing apparently from Chittagong, came to the city of 
Kachan (Kakhaiug, or in the modern Europeanized form, Arakan), and river 
of the same name. 

From this city ho travelled through “ mountains void of all habitations, 
“ for the space of seventeen days, and then through open plains for fifteen 
“ days more, at the end of which time he arrived at a liver larger than the 
“ Ganges, which is called by the inhabitants ‘ Dava.’ Having sailed up this 
“ river for the space of a month, he arrived at a city more noble than all 
“the others, called Ava, and the circumference of which is fifteen miles.” 

It appears most probable from the narrative that Conti was at Ava 
about the year 1-130, which would be in the reign of Monhyin Meng-ta-ra, 
the eighth in the list of kings who reigned in Ava. The river Dava, it 
has been suggested by Colonel Yule, was originally written “ Fiume d’ Ava,” 
the name told to Conti for the Erawati on first reaching that river, after 
having crossed the Yoma Mountains. The country of Upper Burma he 
calls ‘ Macinus,* derived from Mahachin, or Machin, a name which Colonel 
Yule has shown to have been applied by Muhammadan voyagers both to 
China and Indo-China. Conti, no doubt, was in company with Indian traders 
from Bengal, from whom he would learn this name. In the Ain Akbail, it 
is stated that former writers called Pegu ‘ Chin.’ Conti describes very 
correctly two methods employed in Burma for catching wild elephants. 
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He mentions the habit of tattooing the body, and says that the women practise 
it as well as the men, which is not now the case. The king, he says, has ten 
thousand elephants, which he uses in his wars. “ They fix castles on their 
backs, from which eight or ten men fight with javelins, bows, and those 
weapons which we call crossbows.” The number ten thousand is, no doubt, 
an exaggeration, probably double the actual number. From Ava, Conti 
proceeded towards the sea, “ and at the expiration of seventeen days he 
“ arrived at the mouth of a moderately sized river, where there is a port, 

“ called Xeythona, and having entered the river, at the end of ten days, he 
“ arrived at a very populous city, called Panconia, the circumference of 
“ which is twelve miles.” 

It is not said by what route Conti went from Ava, but apparently it 
was by land to Uainethen and Taungu. The port Xeythona may possibly 
bo the town of Sittang, but that town being situated on the river of the 
same name some seventy or eighty miles from its mouth, and the river not 
being navigable from the sea, it can scarcely bo called “ a port.” The name, 
therefore, is more probably meant for Tha-htun, which was an ancient and 
celebrated port, and was still to some extent frequented. It is now mentioned 
for the last time in the history of Pegu. The populous city of Panconia, 
a misprint probably for Paucoriia, is no doubt Pegu, or, as Conti would 
liave hoard it called, Pa-go or I3a-go. The traveller makes no mention of 
any war between the kings of Ava and Pegu, and from A. D. 1426 for 
many years no such Avar is rccorded*iii the native histories. Conti*s narrative 
agrees well with the local histories, and from his notices of tlie people, the 
truth of his statements is evident, even when ho mistakes some of the 
native customs. Thus he observes of the Burmese: “ All worship idols; 
nevertheless, when they rise in the morning from their beds, tliey turn 
towards the cast, and with their hands joined together say, ‘ God in Trinity 
and his law defend us.” * All pious Budhists in Burma, on first awaking 
in the morning, invoke or bless the three precious objects “ Budha, his law, 
and his disciplesbut, of course, there is here no reference to God in 
Trinity. 

The next traveller who claims our notice, is Athanasius Nitikin, a 
Kussian, who came to India botAveen 1428 and 1474. Ho mentions having 
gone from Ceylon to Shibait and Pegu. He merely observes of the latter—■ 
“ It is no inconsiderable port, principally inhabited by Indian dervishes.” He 
perhaps means that the principal merchants were Indians, as he says the 
products of the country were sold by the dervishes. Why he should style 
them dervish is not apparent, but probably most of the Muhammadan 
merchants assumed the title of Haji. 

Hieronimo de Santa Stefano, a Genoese, came by the Bed Sea to India, 
to the port of Calicut; thence to Ceylon and Coromandel, Avhich latter 
17 * , R 
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probably means a port on the Krishna or Godavari. Prom Coromandel, the 
traveller came to Pegu, and reeprds that he was detained there for a year 
and a half, and that his companion Hieronimo Adorno died on St. John’s 
day, 1496. He was buried “ in a certain ruined church, frequented by none,” 
which refers no doubt to a deserted IBudhisfc kyaung, or monastery. Pegu 
he calls Lower India, and says of the capital:—“ Here is a great lord who 
“ possesses moro than ten thousand elephants, and every year he breeds five 
“ hundred of them. This country is filteon days journey by land from another, 
“ called Ava, in which grow rubies, and many other precious stones. Our 
“ wish was to go to this place, but at that time, the two princes wore at 
“ war, so that no one was allowed to go from the one place to the other. 
“ Thus wo were compelled to soli the mercliandize which we had in the city 
“ of Pegu, which Avere of such a sort that only the lord of the city could 
“ purchase them. # # # # The price amounted to two thousand 

“ ducats, and as wo wished to be paid, we were compelled, ])y reason of the 
“ troubles and intrigues occasioned by the aforesaid war, to remain there a 
“ year and a half, all which time we had daily to solicit at the house of the 
“said lord.” At this time, 1190, Biiiya Kan was king of Pegu, It does 
not appear from the native histones tliat he had any direct war witli the king 
of Ava, but he did attack Dwfeiwati, a fort belonging to Tiiungu about this 
very year 1496; and as the king of Ava affected to consider himself the 
superior of the king of Tiiungu, some expectation of liostilitics may have 
existed. An expedition was made up the Erawati a few years later, as wo 
shall see presently. Though the traveller complains of the delay in payment 
being made for his merchandize, yet he appears to have ])een treated justly. 
The property of his deceased companion was seized as a forfeit to the king, 
such being the ancient law of Burma in the case of foreigners dying in the 
country. He says, “ I was so grieved and afflicted hy his death, that it was 
“ a great chance I had not followed him, but # # * # * being consoled 

“ by some men of worth, 1 exerted myself to recover our property. In this 
“ I succeeded, but with gi'eat trouble and expense.” 

The same king Binya Ran, who reigned from A. D. 1193 to 152G, ap¬ 
pears from the account of another traveller, Lewes Vertomannus of Koine, 
to have been, as ho expresses it, “of great magnificence and generosity.” 
This traveller came to Pegu about the year 1503. In his narrative, as 
translated in Hakluyt, he states that he “ came to Pego from Beiigalla with 
“ a Persian. The city is walled and the houses buyldcd and very fayre of 
“ stone and lime. Here arc but few elephants. There are exceeding great 
“ reeds, as big as the body of a gross man, or a tub. The king useth not 
“ such pomps and magnificence as doth the king of Calicut, but is of such 
“ humanity and affability, that a child may come to his presence and speak 
“ with him. It is in a manner incredible to speak of the rich jewels, pre- 
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“ cious stones, pearls, and especially rubies which he weareth, surmounting 
“ in value any great city. Not long after, news were iJrought that the king 
“ of Ava was coming with a mighty force, whom the king with an iimumer- 
“ able army went to resist.’* This army probably was the force which Bin- 
ya Kan led up the Kriwati to Promo, and then on to Pugdn. This expedi¬ 
tion may have been made to resist an anticipated attack, but in the Talaing 
history, it is represented, with some dubiousness, as a pilgrimage to the pago¬ 
das at those cities. When Vertomannus says, “here are not many ele¬ 
phants,” he must moan in the city, for the great strength of Pegu consist¬ 
ed in elephants; or they may all have been gathered at a distance to accom¬ 
pany the army. 

Early in the sixteenth century, we have notices of Pegu by Portuguese 
voyagers, who under Vasco de Gama had doubled the Cape of Good Hope. 
Their actions in Pegu are recorded in tlie history of “ The Poiiugucse in 
India, by Manuel de Faria y Sousa, translated by Stevens into English, and 
printed at Loudon in 1G05.” The Portuguese were established at Malacca 
under Albuquerciue in 1510. In 1517, John de Sylvera went to Bengal 
witli four sail. He was invited by the king of Arakan to his country, and 
he appears to have gone to Chatigam, then a poi't of that king’s dominions. 
In 1519, it is recorded that Antony Correa, “ concluded a treaty with the 
“ king of Pegu at Mai^tavan, when peace was sworn to by both parties with 
“ solemn ceremonies. The metropolis of the kingdom is Bagao, corruptlv 
“ called Pegu.” 

We have seen in the Talaing history tliat the last king of Pegu was 
Ta-ka-rwut-bi, who succeeded to the throne in 1526, and was conquered by 
the king of Taungu, styled Ta-beng Shw^-hti, tlie capital having surrendered 
in 1538. How a Portuguese force happened to be present on this occasion 
but which is not noticed in the native histories, is thus stated by Sousa’ 
“ Ferdinand do Morales was sent by the Viceroy with a great galcon to 
“ trade at Pegu. Pegu was then invaded by the king of Brama. Brama had 
“ been tributaiy to Pegu, but had revolted. The cause of this was that 30,000 
“ liramas laboured in the king of Pegu’s works. The king used to visit 
“ them, attended only by his women. They suddenly rose and murdered 
“ the king, and fled to their own country. Then Para Mandara, king of the 
“ Braraas, rose, recovered his own kingdom of Ava, and overrun the Laos 
“ and other countries tributary to Pegu. The king of Brama now invaded 
“ Pegu with such a power, that the two armies consisted of two millions of 
“ men with 10,000 elephants. Morales went into a galliot, and commanding 
“ the fleet of Pegu, made a groat havoek among the enemy’s ships. Brama 
“ came on by land like a torrent, carrying all before him, and his fleet 
“ covering the river, though as groat as the Ganges. With this power ho 
“ easily gained the city, and the kingdom of Pegu. At the point Ginamarre- 
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ca was a furious, bloody, and desperate fight. But the Pegus overpowered 
“ by the Bramas deserted Morales, who alone in his galliot maintained 
“ himself against the enemies, performing wonders with vast slaughter of 
“ them ; but oppressed by the multitude, he was killed.” Of the Peguans 
generally it is remarked that “ their bodies are all wrought blue with hot 
“ iron down to their knees. In general, they are not only not civilized, but 
“ veiy brutal.” 

In this account it should be observed that the Portuguese historian, 
writing more than a century after the events described, and probably from 
imperfect documents, in addition to evident exaggerations on points where 
the European actors in this tragedy might have furnished more accurate 
information, has been led to narrate supposed events, which caused or pre¬ 
ceded the invasion of Pegu by “ the king of Brama.” These are in them¬ 
selves highly improbable, and not to be found in the native liistories. The 
king of Brama is, in fact, Meng-ta-ra, or Tabeng Shwo hti, king of Taungu, 
who, as has already been stated, had by a remarkable train of events come 
to represent the national party of Burma, against the Shan dynasties of Ava 
and Pegu. The term Para Mandara (Phra Mengta-ra) is a title equivalent 
to the king’s IVrajesty, In the native liistories no distinct cause is alleged 
for the invasion of Pegu by the king of Taungu ; but the relations between 
the two monarchies, for about a century before, sufRciently account for the 
event. If “ Brama” of Tiiungu had not been exactly tributary to Pegu, 
lie had for several generations, when it was convenient, depended on the lat¬ 
ter to support him in resisting Ava. By the Burmese history, the chief of 
Taungu, so early as the year 788 (A. D., 1426), had oifered to become tribu¬ 
tary to Binya Rankit, if he helped him to the throne of Ava, which the 
chief of Taungu claimed as his right. The two kings had entered into an 
alliance, and in 1481, the then king of Taungu, fearful of an attack from 
Ava, sent his wife and children for safety to Pegu. Afterwards, the two 
kings quarrelled in A, D, 1496, or thereabouts; the king of Pegu attacked 
Dwarawati, a fort and city belonging to Taungu, hut the expedition wa.s 
misucccssful. Such an incident as Burmese prisoners or labourers when at 
work, being visited by a king of Pegu unaccompanied by male attendants, 
may be regarded as in the highest degree improbable. There is no trace of 
such an event or of the king’s death under such circumstances in the Tabling 
or Burmese history. The last king of Pegu, of the Shan dynasty, who was 
dethroned by Tabeng Shw^ hti, died, as we have seen, in the jungle, having 
no army, and the king of Ava having failed to give him further support. 
Some rumours of his having been assassinated in the jungle may have reach¬ 
ed the Portuguese, and have given rise to tlio tale recorded. “ Para Mandara, 
king of the Bramas” who conquered Pegu, was not the king who recovered 
his own “ kingdom of Ava, and overran the Laos and other countries tribu- 
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tary to Pegu.” Those conquests were accomplished many years after the 
conquest of Pegu, by the successor of Tabeng Shwc hti, who is generally 
styled Biureng Naung, and by the Portuguese historian ‘ Branginoco’ and 
‘ Chaumigrem,’ Both of these kings arc mentioned in the Talaing history 
with the title Meng-ta-ra (to >^luch Phra would be added in speaking of 
them); both invaded Siam, and both besieged Prome, so that the error 
which confused one wdth the other, is not to be wondered at. 

It is doubtful whether Bureng ^Taung had any hereditary I’ight to 
succeed Tabeng Shw^ hti. His claim seems to have been his great military 
talent, and his marriage with the king’s sister. 

The following statement is taken from the Univereal History, Vol. VI., 
puWishcd in London in 1781. It professes to derive its information I’egard- 
ing Pegu and the adjoining countries from Poi-tuguese, Butch, and English 
authorities. “ In 1519, Antony Correa was sent to Brossagukan (Binya 
“ Jian), king of Pegu, to conclude a treaty. That king was slain, in 1539, 
‘‘ by some Barma labourers who wore furnished by Para Mandara, king of 
‘‘ the B,armas. The cause of the rising is not stated. The king of Barma 
“ now invaded the country, and Dacha llupi, the heir to the deceased, was 
“ imablo to oppose him. At this time, Ferdinand de Morales arrived with 
“ a great galleon, sent by the Viceroy of Goa to trade. He took the side 
“ of Dacha Ttupi, but they could not resist the overwhelming numbers of 
“ the Barmas, and De Morales was slain. This occurred in 1539.” 

Here we have the names of the two last kings of Pegu, one considerably 
distorted, and it is Binya Ban who is hero said to have been killed by the 
Burmese labourers in 1539. But that king as we have seen, died peaceably 
before the great troubles came in 1526. His son and successor Takarwutbi, 
whom wo recognise in Dacha Bupi, died (or was killed) in the jungle in 
1539 (or by the Talaing history), and this date with his llight and 
death in the jungle seems to give the clue to the oi-igiu of the story of the 
king killed by Burmese labourers. 

Tabeng Shwo hti, having taken the city ofllanthawati, proceeded to lay 
siege to Muttama. This city, which lies to the south-west of the ancient capital, 
and at a travelling distance of nearly one hundred miles, was then governed 
by Tsau-hi-nya, brother-in-law of the conquered king, who had the rank of a 
Viceroy. The siege operations against Muttama, or Martaban, are related 
in detail in the Bxirmese Maha Badzaweng,* but the Talaing narrative is 
brief, and draws a veil over the final defeat of the Mun race. The besieging 
army numbered 130,000 men, with numerous vessels of every description. 
The whole was under the command of Bureng Naung, the king’s brother-in- 
law, who is called by the Portuguese historian ‘ Branginoco.’ Not a word ig 
said in either of the native histories of Euroi)cans being in the service of the 
* See History of Burma race, Journal, As. Society of Bougal, Vol. XXXVIII, for 186S>. 
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king of Pegu on this occasion, but it is mentioned that several ships wore 
moored in the river opposite to Muttama, for the defence of the city, which 
were manned by Muhammadans, called on this occasion in the Burmese histo¬ 
ry ‘ Kula-Panth^,’* The native histories make the siege occur in the year 
1540, while the Poiiuguese account places it in 1544. The first is probably 
correct; the dates in the Portuguese history are not to be depended on. 
But the story of the siege is told in simple language, and reveals the dread¬ 
ful doom of the Viceroy and his family, inflicted by the pitiless conqueror, 
which as passed over in silence by the native historians.f The account is 
as follows : “ In the year 1544, the king of the Bramas, by sea and laud, 
“ besieged the city of Martavarn, metropolis of the great and flourisliing 
“ kingdom of that name, whose yearly revenue was three millions of gold. 
“ Chaubainaa was then king, and Nhay Canotoo Queen thereof, who from 
“ the height of fortune fell to the depth of misery. The Braina fleet 
“ consisted of 700 sail, 100 of them great galleys. In them were 700 Por- 
“ tugueses, commanded by one John Cayero, reputed a man of valour and 
conduct. After a siege of seven months and five assaults, wherein the 
“ Bramas lost 12000 men, Chaubainaa found it was impossible to witli- 
“ stand that power; provision being already so scarce, that they had eaten 
“ 3000 elephants. He offered to capitulate, but no conditions were allowed by 
“ the besieger. He, therefore, resolved to make use of the Portugucses, to 
“ whom he had always been very just and serviceable. But man never ro- 
‘‘ membei's favours received in prosperity of those he sees in adversity.” 

The history then narrates how the unfortunate Viceroy entered into 
communication with Cayero, through Soixas, a Portuguese in his service, and 
offered, if supported by all of them, to become the vassal of the king of 
Poi*tugaL But this was rejected, and a large body of men from the city 
having deserted, discovered the design to the besieger. The narrative pro - 
cecds : “ The king thus betrayed, capitulated with the enemy for his own 
‘‘ and the lives of his wife and children, and leave to end his days in retirc- 

* The Burmese historian has somewhat carelessly applied tlio word Pan-th4 to 
Muhammadans from India and Persia Iii the present day, it is used to designate the 
MuliammadansofYunanonly. All Muhammadans from connti*ies west of Burma are 
called ‘ Fa-thf,* which is believed to be a corruption of * Fiirsf.’ The word Panthd has 
probably a different origin. The Burmese became acquainted with the Muhammadans 
of Yunan several centuries ago, from the caravans of those people trading to Ava. As 
their religion, and some of their customs, differed from those of the Chinese, they, to 
avoid the hateful name of foreigner, spoke of themselves aa being Pan-ti or Puu-ti 
= indigenous, and thus, it is believed, the name originated in Burma. 

fin the paper on the History of the Burma race, J. A, S. Bengal, Vol, XXXVIII, of 
1869, it was stated that the governor of Martaban was pardoned by the conqueror. 

I am now satisfied that this was not the meaning of a somewhat obscure sentence in 
the Burme^^e history. 
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“ ment. This and more was granted easily, because the conqueror designed 
“ to perform no part of the promise. Prom the city gate to the king of 

Brama’s tent was a league distance, all which way was a lane of many 
“ thousand musketiers of sundry nations, and next the gate were posted the 
“ Portugueses. The first came out was the Queen in a chair with her two 
“ daughters, and two sons in two others. About them forty beautiful ladies 
“ led by as many ancient ones, encompassed by Talegrepos (a sort of reli- 
“ gious men among them, habited like our Capuchins), who prayed and com- 
“ forted them. Then came the king guarded by his enemies, seated on a 

small she-elcphant, cloathed in black velvet j his head, board, and eyebrows 
“ shaved, and a rope about his neck, which moved even the enemy to coni- 
“ passion. The unfortunate king seeing the Portugueses, would not stir 
“ one foot till they were removed from that post, and that done went on. 
“ Being come before the king of Braina, ho cast himself at his feet, but not 
“ being able to speak for grief, the Kaolim of Mounay Talaypor, Chief Priest 
“ of those Gentiles, and esteemed a saint, made an harangue in his belialf, 
“ of force to have moved to compassion any other but that obdurate king. 
“ The miserable king, his queen, children, and ladies were secured. The two 
“ following days were spent in removing the treasure, at which a thousand 
“ men laboured, and it amounted to 100 millions of gold. The third day, the 
“ army had liberty to plunder, which 'lasted four days, and was valued 12 
“ millions. Next, the city was burnt, wherein perished by fire and sword 
“ above 60,000 souls, besides as many made slaves ; 2000 temples, and 
“ '10,000 houses were laid even with the ground. There were in the town 
“ 6000 pieces of cannon, 100,000 quintals of pepper, and as much of other 
“ spices. The morning that followed this destruction, there appeared on a 
“ liill, called Boydoo, 21 gibbets, with a strong guard of liorsc. Thither was 
‘‘ led the queen with her children and ladies, in all making 140, and were all 
“ hangqd up by the feet. The king and fifty men of gi’cat quality were 
“ cast into the sea with stones about their necks. The army seeing this 
“ barbarity mutinied, and the king was in great danger. Up leaving peo- 
“ pie to rebuild the ruined city, returned to Pegu with the rest of his army, 
“ and among them John Cayero and his 700 Portugueses. Of these four 
“ stayed at Martavam.” 

King Tabeng Shwe hti, before his departure for Pegu city, received the 
submission of the governor of Maulamyaing, and took the precaution to 
guard the frontier towards Zimmo. At the ancient capital ho was con¬ 
secrated king. He put the fortifications in repair, and with great solemnity 
placed a new hti on the summit of the Shwe mau dau pagoda, and after¬ 
wards one on that of the Shwo Dagun. He thus proclaimed his sovereignty 
of the ancient Talding kingdom. But he determined to push his conquests 
without delay. As a first step towards asserting his right to the throne of Ava, 
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he collocted an army to advance against Prome, where Mcng Klidung was tri¬ 
butary king under the Shan king of Ava, Thohanbwd, whose daughter ho 
had married. Tabeng Shwo hti proceeded with his anny up the Erawati, 
Burcng Naung being the general in command. He invested Prome by land 
a)id water, but did not make any assault, as the place was strong and well 
defended with guns. While thus engaged, news arrived that the Shan king 
of Ava was marching down with a large army to the relief of Prome. Half 
of the army was sent to meet this force. It was under Bureng Naung, who 
attacked the Ava force with his accustomed vigour and utterly defeated it.* 
A force from Arakan also, brought to assist the besieged, was compelled to 
fly. The besieging force having sustained heavy loss, was compelled to trust 
to famine for the suirender of the city. The unfortunate king of Prome was 
at length forced to sui’render, and proceeding to his conqueror’s camp, atten¬ 
ded by the superior of the Budhist monks, implored mercy for himself and 
family. The native histories place this event in the year 901, or June 1542, 
the siege having lasted for seven months. The king and queen, it is stated 
in the Burmese history, were sent as prisoners to Taungii, and no more men¬ 
tion is made of them. The Portuguese history states that the siege occurred 
in 1546. This is incorrect, but the events recorded may, no doubt, be relied on. 
The queen of Prome, who was older than her husband, appears to have had 
the direction of affairs in the city. • She offered to pay tribute, and hold the 
crown from Tabeng Shwe hti. But “ the king insisted that the queen 
“ should put herself into his hands with all her treasure ; but she knowing 
“ how perfidious he was, resolved to defend herself. Ife gave several assaults, 
“ and by the sword and a plague that raged in the army, lost 80,000 
men, among which were 500 Portuguescs.” It is also stated that a mount 
was raised overlooking the town, and being well armed with cannon left no 
place of safety to the besieged. But in a sally, the besieged destroyed the 
mount, and carried off SO cannons. Tabeng Sbwe hti on this oecasjon was 
wounded, and “ in a rage slew 2000 Portuguescs that were upon the guard 
as negligent ^f their duty.” Probably there is an error here in the number ; 
200 ai'tillery men being more likely intended. The savage treatment of the 
king and queen is very different to what is narrated by the Burmese his- 
tonaii. “ The queen was publicly whipped and delivered up to the lust of 

* The Portuguese history has caused some confuBion regarding the events which 
led to this siege by stating —** Tlio king of Brama was alarmed by him of Siam, who 
attempted to recover tho kingdom of Tangu, which had been wrested from him.” 
For Siam here must be understood the northern Shan or Shian coufodoration, now 
led by tho king of Ava. This king did claim tho allegiance of Tanngu, which stato 
had formerly boon subject to his prodoccssors. It was never olaimod by Siam. The 
Siamese and Shians both belong to tho Thai race, and the early European writers may 
thus occasionally have confused the two. In Father Sangermano’s work on Burma, the 
Shan people are always called * Soiam ’ 
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“ the soldiers until she died. The young king was tied to her dead body 
“ and cast into the river. The same was done with 300 gentlemen, after 
“stakes were drove through their bodies,” 

Tabeng Shw6 liti appointed one of the brothers of Bureng Naung 
tnbutary king of Promc, with the title of Tha-dodhamma K^dza. He 
then returned to Hanthawati, where he endeavoured by works of religious 
merit to atone for the guilt of bloodshed. He cast a pure gold image of 
Bndha, and next built a new palace. But he was not left long in repose. 
In Ava on the death of Tho-haiibw5, the chief of Unbaung named Khun- 
mliaing-nge had been elected to the throne. He detennined to retake Prome. 
He marched down at the head of an army formed of the troops of seven Shan 
ehieft!. Tabeng Shwo hti quickly came to the rescue of his tributary king, 
'riio Shans once more were defeated near Prome, and Bureng Naung 
followed them up the Erawati, capturing all the cities as far as Pugan. 
Ho also appeared before Ava, but apparently thinking it too strong to be 
safely attacked, the army returned to Pugan, and there ho established his 
frontier post.* The king having taken measures for the safety of his army, 
returned to Pegu, whore ho arrived in the year 906, or August, 154i- 
In the following year, he was again solemnly consecrated, assuming the 
title of King of Kings, which may be translated ‘Emperor.’ The tributary 
kings of Prome, Taungu, and Martaban were prefi^nt to do homage; and 
Bureng Naung was formally declared Ein-She-meng, or crown prince. 

About this time, the king of Arakan died, and Tabeng Shw6 hti made 
an expedition to that country,, to place his brother on the throne. The 
emperor appears to have failed to take the capital, but eventually the son 
of the late king, styled Maha Dhammarit, on agreeing to present gold and 
silver flowers, was conflnncd on the throne, and the emperor then returned to 
Pegu. This expedition occurred in the year 908, or A. D., 1516-47. The 
return of the emperor seems to have been hastened by news of a movement, 
which this time was really made by the king of Siam. That monaixih had 
lately taken possession of Tavoy, a town which for many years had been a dis¬ 
puted possession between the two countries. The emperor determined to punish 
this aggression, not by seizing the town in question, but by marching on 
the capital of his enemy. All the arrangements were as usual entrusted to 
Bureng Naung. The emperor left his capital in the year 910 (November, 
1548), and proceeded to Muttama (Martaban), where the army had already 

* This expedition up the Erawati, oalled the ‘Quoytor’ by the Portugaose historian, 
has by him boon mixed up with the siege of Prome two years earlier. It is said that the 
invader returned from Ava, because he heard the king of Siam was coming to its relief. 
This can only refv to the northern Shans. In the native histories, no reason is given 
for the retreat fi'om Ava on this occasion. The Portuguese historian thezyrofors to 
the Empire of Calaminam, and to affairs which occurred many years later, but of 
which the writer evidently had a very confhsed notion. 
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assemblpd. The plan was to march eastward from that city to Myawati on 
the Thaung-yin River, and from thence to the upper course of the Mo-nam, 
the ‘mother of waters’, on which river Yodaya, the then capital of Siam, was 
situated. The army occupied in succession the fortified cities of Kamanbaik, 
Thduk-kat^ and Pi-tha-lauk, and then moved down by land and water to 
the capital. But from the strength of the wall, tlie deep and broad moat, the 
numerous water courses, and the ships moored and armed with guns manned 
by foreigners, the city was deemed to be too strong for an assault, and the 
emperor, with the advice of Bureng Naung, determined to retire. In 
retreating towards Kamanbaik (‘ Camambee’ of the Portuguese) and the other 
places they liad captured, they were attacked by the Siamese, but entirely 
defeated them, and even took prisoner a son-in-law of the king’s. According 
to the Burmese history, the king of Siam then entered into ncgociations and 
promised, if his son-in-law were released, to pay tribute. This was agreed to 
by Tabeng Shwc liti, and the invading army then retired. The king returned 
to his capital in April, 1549. 

The Portuguese history gives two accounts of this expedition ; one in 
the first volume, in which it is (wrongly) represented as the second invasion 
of Siam by Tabeng Shwe hti, and states that the Portuguese who accompa¬ 
nied file army, were only 180 men under James Soarez ; and another more 
detailed account in the third volume, in which the Portuguese force is stated 
to have been one thousand. Both accounts give the year 1549 as tlie date 
of the expedition, and the Burmese history states that it lasted from Novem¬ 
ber 1548 to April, 1549. lu the Burmese and Talaing histories, not a word is 
said as to the leader of the Portuguese, James Soarez dc Melo, though 
they speak generally of foreigners. But there is no doubt that the guns, which 
were worked by the Portuguese, were regarded with great importance by 
the emperor. The Portuguese history after relating that an illegitimate 
son of a murdered king of Slam had succeeded to the throne, continues 
thus:—“ The king of Brama, or Pegu, for it is the same, seeing the affairs 
“ of Siam in confusion, resolved to conquer that kingdom. Ke raised an 
“ army of 800,000 men, among which mere 1000 Portuguescs, 40,000 horse, 
“ 60,000 musqueteers, 20,000 elephants, 1000 cannon drawn by as many 
“ yoke of oxen and Abadas, and 1000 waggons of ammunition drawn by * 
“ buffaloes. The Po’rtugueses were commanded by James Soarez de Melo, 

“ called the Gallego, who came to India in the year 1538; in 1542, was 
“ pyrating about Mozambique; in 1547, was at the relief of Malacca; 

“ and in 1549, being in the service of this king, was worth four millions in 
“ jewels and other things of value, had a pension of 200,000 ducats yearly, 

“ and the title of the king’s brother, was supream govefnor of all his 
“doiniritbns, and general of his army.* The king marched with that 
* The position of Soarez is here perhaps exaggerated; but that he held a high 
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“prodigious multitude, and after one repulse took the fort of Tapuram, 
“ defended by 2000 Siamites, putting all to the sword with the loss of 
“ 3,000 men. By the way the city of Tuvopisam surrendered, and he sat down 
“ before Odiaa, the capital of Siam, which seemed to make no account of 
“ that great power. Jairlfes Soarez, who commanded in chief, surprized hereat, 
“ gave an assatilt and lost 10,000 men. Another attempt was matle with 
“ elephants, but with no better success. * # # # # Five months 

“being spent with the loss of 150,000 men, news was brought that 
“ Xemindoo, a man of great parts had rebidled at Pegu and killed 15,000 
“ men that opposed him. As soon as this was known in the camp, 120,000 
“ Pegues deserted, in hatred to that foreign king that oppressed, and to the 
“ insolence of James Soaroz who commanded them.” 

It appeal's that there were some Portuguese in the city under the 
command of James Pereyra, who served the guns, and probably caused the 
failure of the attack. Certain differences are apparent in the accounts of 
the native historians and of the Portuguese, as to the causes which led to 
the retreat of the Burmese army. The former attribute it to the prudence 
of the king on seeing the great difliculfcios before him; and omit to mention 
the failure of an assault. The insurmetion of Xemindoo in Pegu at this 
time also is not mentioned. But it broke out, according both to tlio Burmese 
and Talaing histories, immediately after the return of the army, and possibly 
the presence of the discontented Talaing soldiers was deemed a favourable 
opportunity. Before the insurrection, the Burmese history relates that king 
Tabeiig Shwd hti had become utterly incapable from constant drunkenness, 
the li(iuor being supplied by a nephew of James Soarez, a youth to whom 
the emperor had taken a liking, and who was his constant companion.* At 
length, Bureng Naung banished this young man from the country, and then 
took the whole power into his own hands. His father, who was the tributary 
king of Taungu, had died in the previous year, and one of his brothers or 
kinsmen had been appointed with the title of Meng Khaung. Bureng Naung 
was the virtual ruler of the empire, and the acknowledged successor of the 
emperor, to whom he appears to have been a faithful officer. 

It was in the month Pyatho, 911 (December, 1510), according to the 
Burmese liistory, that the insurrection of Thamin-htau, or Thamiuhtau i*a ma, 
broke out. He is called by the Portuguese ‘ Xemindoo.’ He is represented 
in the Talaing history as being a son of Binya Ran, the last king but one of 
the dynasty of Wararu, by an inferior woman of the palace. He had been 

2X)sb is apparent fV'om tho Bnrmose liiafcovy, in which subsoqnontly his name occurs as 
t^Lts-tsa>rit, with the affix ** Meng,’* or Lord. His miserablo cud will bo seen hereafter. 

• In a royal order, issued not very long ago, degrading an officer of high rank, 
this historical incident was raforred to, as illustrating tho evil effects of drinking 
intoxicating liquor, and the dauguv of famiUar aasooiation witii foreigners. 
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a Rahan, but threw off his monastic habit and became a layman. He then 
took the name of Thaminhtau, and began to collect followers in the delta of 
the Erawati, where the Mun race was most numerous, and where a rebel 
force could most easily avoid attack. He was at first veiy successful, 
having taken D^la and even Syriam; he then marched boldly to attack 
Makau, a fort only sixteen miles south of the capital. Here he was 
attacked by troops sent from Hanthawati, and was defeated. He retreated 
to Syriam, whore Bureng Naung routed his followers. He fled westward, and 
Bureng Naung followed him up, and fixed his head quarters at D41a, from 
whence he sent out parties in all directions to hunt down the fugitives. 
During this confusion, the emperor was under the care of the governor of 
Tsit-taung, who had the title of Thamin-tsau dwut, or Thamindurit. He is 
called by the Portuguese historian ‘ Xemin of Zatan.* This young man also 
was a scion of the Slum royal family of Pegu. He hsul been educated at 
the same kyoung as Thaminhtau, and was strongly recommended to the 
emperor by the Phungyi, or abbot, of the monastery. He was soon taken 
into favour, and was entirely trusted by Bureng Naung. His two younger 
brothers had appointments in the palace, one being commander of the 
emperor’s bodyguard. The emperor had gone for change to a temporary 
palace at Pantarau, when a report was brought, no doubt to di-aw him away 
to a remote place, that a white elophaut had been seen cast of the Tsit-taung 
River, near the ancient city of Katha. To capture a white elephant at this 
juncture would have a good elFcct on the whole people, and the emperor was 
easily inveigled into the jungle at the foot of the mountains. There he was 
murdered by one of the brothers of Thamindwut, in May, 1550. The latter 
at once proclaimed himself king at Tsit-taung, and soon after took possession 
of Hanthawati, where ho was consecrated according to ancient custom. 

Tabeng Shwo hti had reigned ten years in Tfiungu,his native kingdom, 
and ten years as emperor in Hanthawati. The Talaing history records 
that he made great gifts to the national pagodas of Shw4-maudau and 
Shwe Dagun ; and that he constructed a road between Pegu and Tauiigu, 
with wells, /ayats, and gardens for the use of travellci-s. This road, which 
was well raised above the level of ordinary floods, still exists. He built a 
pjigoda at Taungu, which was completed only the year before liis death, as 
has been proved from an inscription on a silver scroll, discovered at that city 
a few yeare ago. The pagoda was built for the benefit, by means of the 
merit acquired by building it, of himself and family, and in memory of his 
father. He was only thirty-six years of age when he died. 

Bmeng Naung was at Dala when these events occurred, and finding 
the strength of the country against him, determined to march to Taungu. 
On the way he was joined by his wife who managed to escape from the 
city. WhcnaiTived at Taungu, he found that his brother Thi-ha-thu 
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would not open the gates to him. But all the best officers, Burma, Talaing^ 
and Shan, had great confidence in him, and gathered to his camp. A force 
sufficient to blockade the city was thus collected. In Pegu, the struggle 
went on between the two Talaing chiefs, Thaminhtau and Thamindwut, 
The latter, in possession of the capital, exercised his authority with such 
cruelty, that the nobles called in his rival, who advanced with an army 
collected principally at Muttama. A battle was fought near the city in 
which Thaminhtau was victorious. Tliamindwut was taken prisoner and 
beheaded. He had reigned for three months and a half. These events are 
thus recorded in the Portuguese history: “ Xcmindoo (Thaminhtau) 

“ rebelled against the king of Pegu (Tabeng Shwe hti), and sent James 
“ Soarez to suppress him. He followed him to the city of Cevadi, and he 
“ slipping by, got into Pegu,* because the city sided with him. The queen 
“ ded to the castle,t where she was defended by twenty Portugueses till the 
* king came and put the rebels to flight-J The army entered the city and 
“ put to the sword not only men, women, and children, but even the beasts ; 
‘‘ nothing escaped, but what was witliin the liberty of James Soarez his house, 
which the king had ordered should be i.* * § xempted.§ Above twelve thousand 
saved themselves therein. The plunder was unaccountable. James Soarez 
‘‘ alone got above three millions. At his intercession, the king pardoned a 
“ Portuguese who had furnished Xcmindoo which ammunition. Though the 
“ king escaped the hands of Xeinindoo, he could not the villainy of Ximi-de- 
Zatan (Ximi is equivalent to a Duke, and he really is one of Satan’s crea- 
ting), who murdered him in the deliglitful city of Zatan.|| The traytor was 
“ immediately proclaimed king, and falling among the mm’dered Prince’s 
“ men, killed three of those that belonged to James Soarez, who fled to the 
** city Ova, and afterwards at Pegu was reconciled to this new king, till 
“ Xeinindoo, who fled before, came on again with a powerful army. Xirni 
“ commanded James Soarez and his Portugueses to march with him against 

* The Portuguese historian hero confuses Thaminhtau (Xemindoo) with Thamin¬ 
dwut (Ximindezatou). The first did not enter the city of Pegu until he had conquered 
the last I whereas Thamindwut entered the capital in little more than a month after 
the murder of the Emperor. Cevadi is Sarawudi, = Tharawati. 

t This may be either the queen of Tabeng Shw^ hti or of Bureng. The latter as 
wo have seen soon after joined her husband. 

t This oan only refer to Bureng Nanng on his march to T^ungu, when, though he 
was not attacked, he did not venture to outer Pegu city. 

§ This sentence oan only refer to the taking of tho city by Thamindwut, when 
his army would bo sure to plunder the city. I'lio Purtugnuse liistorian has been 
puzzled by the numerous ** kings,” who iu a short time enjoyed that title among tho 
people. 

II Tabeng 8hw^ htS was murdered some distance from tlic city, but within the ' 
territory pertaining to Tsit-tdung (:£= /atan). 
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“ the enemy ; but before he came thither, the punishment of his great inso- 
“ lence reached liim, as we shall see hereafter. Zatan was taken and beheaded 
“ by Xemindoo, who gave out it was for the killing of Soarez, as if the 
murder of the king had not been a more justitiablc motive. Thus the 
“ iii*st rebel possessed himself of the crown till Mandaragri,* the late king’s 
‘‘brother-in-law, claimed it in right of his wife, and coming to a battle, 
“ gave him such a total defeat, that Xemindoo fled to the mountains where 
“ lie married a poor fellow’s daughter. He discovered himself to her, and she 
“ revealed it to her father, at such time as great rewai’ds were proposed to 
“ such as should discover him. The father-in-law deliverctl him up to the 
“king who cut off his head.” 

In a subsequent part of the history, this story is again told, hut with 
some variations, and the battle between Xemindoo and the king (Bureng 
Naung) is erroneously represented as having occurred before Xeniiii de Zatan 
became king, thus antedating the event by more than a twelvemonth.f 
The account is extracted, as it relates the fate of Soarez in the city of Pegu, 
after he became “ reconciled” to the usurper. “ Xemindoo was of the 
“ ancient blood royal of Pegu, a great prejicher and esteemed a saint. He 
“ made a sermon so efficacious against the tyranny of princes and oppression 
“ of that kingdom, that he was taken out of the pulpit and proclaimed king, 
“ whereupon he slew 5,000 Bramas in the palace, seizing all the treasure, and 
“ in a few days all the strongholds in the kingdom submitted to him. The 
“ armies of the two kings met within two leagues of the city of Pegu. That 
“ of Braraa consisted of 350,000 men, Xemindoo’s of 600,000. Of the latter 
“ about 300,000 wci’o slain, and 60,000 of tlic former. The victorious king 
“ entered Pegu, and contrary to agreement slew many, and seized great trea- 
“ sures. Meanwhile the city Martavam declares for Xemindoo, killing 2,000 
“ Bramas. Xemin of Zatan did the same in the city of that name. The king 
“ marched towards him, but he contrived to liavc him murdered by the way. J 
“ I’his was the end of that tyrant. Xemin was proclaimed king by his party, 
“ and in nine days gathered 30,000 men. Ciiaumigrem,§ brother to the dead 
“ king plundered the city and ])alaco, and fled to Taungu, where he was born. 
“ Xemin do Zatan became so odious by his ill-govemment, that in four mouths 
“ many of his subjects ilc<l, and .some joined with Xemindoo, who made an 
“ army of 60,000 men. Let us leave him awhile to relate the end of James 

* Mongta-rHjryi, --- Bimjiig Nanng. 

f Thuminlitan was dofoated nt Makau sixteen miles from Pegu, before tho other 
I'ohel had murdered ihe king, ihit that is evidently not the battlo alluded to. 

J As has already been seen, this entirely misrepresents the circumstances under 
which Tabong 8hw6 htl was inurdovod. 

§ Chiiuniigroni is another uamo for Bureng NAung, but is hero probably meant 
for his half brutlier Thihathii, who left tho capital when the king was murduru.l, and 
retired to Taungu. 
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“ Soarez de Melo, after the wonderful rise already mentioned. James Soarez 
“ passing by a rich merchant’s house on the day after his daughter’s wedding 
“ and seeing the great bcautj^ of the bride, attempted to cai'ry her away by 
“ force, killing the bridegroom and others Avho came to her rescue. Mean- 
“ while the biide strangled herself. The father expecting no justice while 
“ that king reigned, shut himself up, and never stirred abroad, till Xemin de 
“ Zatan coining to the crown, he so lamented Ins wrong about the town, 

** that above 50,000 of the people gathered about him, crying out for justice. 

“ The new king fearing some worse consequence, caused Soarez to bo appre- 
“ heuded and delivered up to that rabble. This was accordingly performed, 

“ and the multitude stoning him, he was in a minute buried under a heap 
“ of rubbish. Wo sooner was that done, but they took the body from under 
“ that pile, and tearing it in pieces, delivered it to the boys to drag about 
“ the streets, they giving them alms for so doing. His house was plundered, 

“ and the treasure found being much less than what was expected, it was 
“ believed he had buried the I’fest. The new king, Xemin de Zatan, soon 
“ followed James Soarez, for his subjects no longer able to bear his cruelty 
“ and avance, fled in great numbers to Xemindoo, who was now master of 
“ some considerable towns. He marched to the city of Pegu with 200,000 men 
“ and 5,000 elephants. Zatan met him with 800,000, and the fight was 
“ long doubtful, till Gonsalo Neto, who Avith 80 Portugueses followed 
“ Xemindoo, killed Zatan with a jnusket shot, which opened the way for 
“ Xemindoo into the city, where he was crowned on the 3rd February, 1550. 

“ Gonsalo Neto received 10,000 crowns for that fortunate shot, and his 
“ companions 5000.” 

It may be well here to explain how the Portuguese historian has failed 
to recognise llm-ong. Nuung when mentioned under other names or titles. 
He probably drew information from letters and reports sent by many 
difl'ei-ent officers througli a long scries of years to the Viceroy at Goa, and 
these were not used for the history until about a century later. Bureng 
Nilung was for ten ycam the general of the armies of Tabcng Shwe hti, 
and afterwards his successor. When he became emperor, he assumed 
different titles at different periods, and the writers of reports regarding 
him probably used these different titles, so that it would not bo possible 
without some key to understand that they all referred to the same person. 
The term Bureng Naung is rendered ‘ Branginoco’ by the Portuguese, and 
in some accounts his actions, under this title as general, are attributed to 
him as king. Mandaragi is a common title for a king, used in conversation. 
The term ‘ Chaumigrem’ is for Tsheng-phyu-mya sheng, = Lord of many 
white elephants, one of the later titles assumed by Bureng Naung. The ‘ 
letter ‘ u’ in Chaumigrem, is a misprint for ‘ n.’ 

In another part of the Portugdlfee history, as we have seen, it was 
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stated that “ Zatan was taken and beheaded.” Yet the foi'tunate shot of 
Gonsalo Noto is told very circumstantially and can scarcely be an invention 
Perhaps tlie wound inflicted led to his capture. 

Thamiuhtau was now declared king, and was consecrated after the 
ancient custom in the capital. He is henceforth called in the Talaing 
history ‘ Dzag-ga-li Meng.’ The Talaing historian dwells fondly on the 
details of the conscci'ation^ which was the last received by a native sovereign 
in Pegu. 

While these events were passing in Pegu, Bureng Naung had forced 
the city of Taungu to surrender. lie forgave his half-brother Thihathu, 
who had refused to acknowledge him, and had taken the title of Meng 
Kh^ung. Bureng Naung then caused himself to be consecrated king, as 
successor to his father who had been tributary king of Taungu under the 
late emperor. He next determined to possess himself of Prome, where 
another of his brothers had, under Tabeng Shwe hti, been tributary king, 
but of which a noble, styled Thadothu, had possessed himself. He marched 
across the hills, and after some delay Prome was surrendered by treachery, 
and Thadothu was put to death. His brother Thado Dhamma lladza was 
then reinstated as tributary king. It was now the year 913 (A. D., 1551)i 
and Bureng Naung had possession of Taungu, Prome, and the country of 
the Erawati as far north as Pugan. In Ava, a struggle for supremacy was 
still going on among the Shan chiefs, and Bureng Naung deemed the time 
propitious for asserting his claim to that kingdom as the successor of 
Tahciig Shwe hti. But hearing of atta(;ks from the Pegu side on his terri¬ 
tory, ho considered it pmdent lirst to settle afliiirs there, and concentrated 
his forces for that purpose at Prome and Taungu, Just then Moby6 Meng, 
king of Ava, being conquered by Tsithu-kyau-hteng, had fled and taken 
refuge in Prome. Bureng Naung determined to invade Pegu from Tdungu, 
and marched to that city, taking Mobye Meng with him. He set out on 
his expedition in April, 1551. His army consisted of 110,000 men, 400 
fighting elephants, and 5000 horses. 

In Pegu Thamin htau, according to the Talaing history, had entered the 
capital in August, 1550. Having placed his own adherents in the several 
districts of the delta, he, in November, marched against the governors of 
Martaban and Maulmain, who had refused to submit. Having subdued 
both without difficulty, he returned to Hanthawati. He received an em¬ 
bassy from the king of Arakan, and did everything possible to make 
himself popular, and above all, to acquire religious merit by gifts to the 
pi^odas and monasteries. But hearing of the surrender of Promo to 
Bureng Naung, he knew he would soon have to fight for his kingdom ; and 
it was not long after, that news was brought that Bureng Naung himself was 
marching down by land from Taungti, and that a force under the king of 
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Promo was coming by water. - Ho determined not to await attack in the 
city. The anny took post at Muanu to await the Bunmiese enemy, and the 
battle took place close to the capital. A portion of the city was set on firo 
during the engagement by a force detached for that purpose by Bui'eng 
Naung, in order to alarm the enemy.. Thaminhtau fought with courage, but 
his army was defeated, and he was obliged to leavo his elephant, and mount 
a horse to fly from the field. He fled to Dala. Bureng Naung entered 
the city on the following morning. The battle was fought in the latter end 
of A}>ril, 1551. Tliero probably were Portuguese on both sides in this 
battle, but no detailed account of it is to be found in the Portuguese 
history. The clearest reference thereto is in the following passage—“ Cliau- 
“ migrem wlio, the year before, retired to (from) Pegu, heai'lng afterwards 
“ that Xeinindoo was unprovided, marched against him, and obtaining 
“ tlie victory, brought that crown again under the subjection of the Bra- 
“ macs. Xemindoo, taken some time after, was publicly beheaded.” And 
again wc read in anollier volume—“ The first rebel possessed himself of the 
“ crown, till Mandaragi, the late king’s hrother-iii-law, claimed it in right 
of liis wife, and coming to a battle, gave him such a total defeat that 
“ Xeinindoo fled,” 


Most of the Talaing nobles submitted to the conqueror. On the 
third day after the battle, Bureng Nauiig started in pursuit of Thaminhtau, 
who was striving to rally his followers in the forests of the delta. Being at 
last compelled to fly, ho onoo more assumed the dress of a Phungyi, or 
Ihulhisb monk, and took i*cfuge in the district of Bassciu. Fram thonce 


he found means to lly with a few followers hy boat to Muttama. 

Bureng Naung remained at Bassein until August, 1551, settling tho 
aflairs ol that part of the country, and then rctui'iicd to Pegu city. His 
first care was to repair the holy buildings injured during the war, and ho 
built a Bzo-di over the remains of Tabei^ Shwd-htl. Not long after, the 
untortunate Thaminhtau, having boon betrayed, was brought in, Bureng 
N*4ung offered him his life, if lie would make obeisance; but this, the Tailing 
history states, he refused to do, and he died of a wdund he had already re¬ 
ceived. The Portuguese account says tliat he was beheaded ; and the Burmese 
historiiui merely observes, “ An evil-minded man, had an evil death.” 


Muttama having now been occupied, another of Bureng Nauug’s 
blethers was made tributary king with tlie title of Meng-rc-tsi-thu. Bureng 
Nttung assumed the title of King of Kings or Emperor; and his eldest son 
was declared Malm Upa Badza, or Crown-prince. The emperor ruled over 
a wide extent of country, and prepared to assert his claim to tho throne 
of Ava; for as tho successor of Tabeng Shwe hti he assumed the title of king 
of the Burma race, thougli neither of them had reigned in the country of 
Burma proper. An army was sent uptbe Erawati in July, 1553, imder the 
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eoiniuand of tlic Crown-prineo. Either tliis wjwt iiitondiid only as a roeon- 
noitriii" expedition, or tlio strength of the king of Ava, Tsi-thu kynii hteiig, 
Imd ho(‘ii miscalculated. The Crown-prince advanced no further than Pugan, 
and was then recalled. 

During this year great exertion had been made to build the palace, 
which was completed in November, when a grand festival was held. Tluj 
eiiijjcror was then, as stated in the Tahniig history, consecrated according 
to the ancient ceremonies. Numbers of boats \vcrc being built in all parts 
of IVgn, and ])rovisions were collected along the Krawati as far as Pagan, 
with a view to an advance to Ava, Ju July 1551, the son and the nephew 
of tlie king of Arakan arrived. The latter \vas married to one of the 
emperor’s daughters, and the former to a daughter of the king of Muttama. 
Til November,.the army of invasion set forth. The Crown-prince was left 
at the capital as his lather’s representi\tive. ^fhe army in two main 
columns, one of which accompanying the lloiilin, proceeded up the Erawati 
route. The other with which was tlic emperor, marched from the capital 
i.t Tauugu. From that city, the emperor led a corps iicross tlie lulls to 
T.iuug-dwcii-gyi, and on to Pugan, where they joined the water coluniu. 
I'bo rinnainder mai’ching from Taungu under the emperor’s brotliei-s, 
Meng Kluiung, king of Taungu, and Meng rai kyau hieng, entreiiclied 
thi’instTves to the south of the ancient capital Panya, to await intelligence 
from the emperor. The main army by means of the flotilla crossed the 
Er.'iwati to the western bank, probably because provisions ■wore more 
plentiful there than on the other. The marcli was continued along tlio 
right bank, and n]) the Khyendwen to Amyen, where that river was crossed. 
The army then marched to Tsagaing, situated on the Erawati opposite to 
Ava. The cmpci'or’s first care was to commuuieate ivitli his brothers 
who were entrenched near Panya. Arrangements for an attack on thi; 
city having been made, the two brothers issued from their cntrcnche<l 
position, hut were at once attached by Tsithu-kyau-litcng, the king of 
Ava. Ho was, liovyovcr, defeated and forced to retire into the city. The 
emperor’s army now crossed the river, and a combined attack \va.s made. 
Ava was taken in March 1555, and the king, the last of the Shan 
dynasty, was made prisonci*. Ho was well-treated and sent to Pegu. I3ut 
two sons of the last native king of Pegu who wei'c found here, wore put 
to death. The einpcTOr’s brother Meng-rai-kyau-hteng was made tributary 
king of Ava, with the title of Tha-do-meng-tsau. The emperor delighted 
to continue ITantbuwati as the capital of bis empii\', but determined to 
remain at Ava until the northern Slians were subdued. 

It is much to be regretted that the Portuguese historian gives no 
account of this expedition, though it is almost certain that Portuguese are 
alluded to in the Burmese history, whieli speaks of four hundred Western 
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ibivij'ncrs dressed in uniforms and armed with muskets, whose position was 
in front, Hanks and roar of the emperor’s elephant. In the followinjr 
jjassa^G, however, the Portuguese historian no doubt alludes generally to the 
oonquests of Bureng Naung, ineluding the campaign of Ava, The “ kingdom 
“ of Pegu, before not very considerable, was raised to be one of the greatest 
“ empires in Asia, hy the king of Uva and Bratna, assisted by 1,000 Portu- 
“ guesos under the command of Antony Ferreyra do Braganca, who served 
“ him as his natural prince.” 

Columns ^'ere despatched into the country nortli of Ava, and the 
oni])eror himsi'lf ju'oceoded to My^-du on the Mu lliver, Jiut the I’ainy 
season being at hand, and tlie tTOOps worn out with fatigue, it Avas deemed 
ex|>edient not to advance further at this time. A garrison was placed there, 
and the emperor himself returned to Ava, and thonce to Pegu, where ho 
ai'iived in June, 1555. The new king of Ava remained in his capital. 

The cmjieror had before determined to build a fortilied post at or 
near the ground where ho had defeated Thaiuiiihtau, and it was completed 
in this year. This is referred to by the Portuguese historian in the following 
words: “ The king, not thoroughly satisiied with the people of Pegu, built, 
not far from it, another great and strong city,” The emperor was careful 
to observe what Avas required of liim as a good Budhist. Additional gold 
was placed upon his fatlier’s pagoda at Taiingu, offerings Avero sent to tho 
holy tooth relic in Ceylon, communication having been opened Avith 
])luimina]mla, the king of that island. A scandalous custom Avhieh had 
hitherto prevailed, of annual sacrifices of animals to the Nats of the Mountain 
l*iip-pa, AAdiich had existed irom the time of tho kings of Pagan, Avas 
suj>]>ressod as contraiy to religion. In tho Burmese history, it is stated that 
many thousands of people used to assemble annually to sacrilice bullocks, 
buffaloes, pigs, and other animals on this occasion.* 

About this time the Tsaubwd of Uiibaung having died, a dispute 
occurred among the relations as to the succession. The member of the 
family who succeeded Avas tlien attacked by ilie Tsaubwa of Mono, and he 
appealed to the emperor for assistance. Tho emperor deemed this an excel¬ 
lent opportunity for subduing the Avhole of the Shan country, and dolor- 
mined first to proceed against those in the north, A large army under the 
king of Taungu Avas assembled on that frontier to Avatcli the southern Shuns; 
Avhilo the emperor himself proceeded Avith liis Avholc court to Ava, where a 
large army was also assembled. lie arrived there early in 1557, and soon 
after proceeded up the Erawati to Tsamj^anago, Avhere Ids army Avas assem¬ 
bled. He then marched to Momeit, tho Tsaubwa of which state had joined 
tho enemy, Avhile the king of Ava and other commanders proceeded against 

* Similar oxiRtoms still exist in sonic remote paHs of the coTintry, ihcugU utterly 
contrary to Umlhism. 
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Unbaung. The whole of the country east of the Erawati was subdued and 
annexed to the kingdom of Ava. As many heretical customs existed among 
the Shans, the observance gf these was prohibited. On the death of a 
Tsaubwa, it had been the practice at his funeral to sacrifice his riding ele¬ 
phant, his horse, and his favourite slaves, and bury them in one grave with 
him. This was in future strictly prohibited. Pagodas for worship were 
erected; kyoungs were built, and orthodox monks placed in them, in order 
that religious duties might be exemplified and observed. Weights and 
measures Avere introduced in accordance with those existing in Hanth&wati, 
and officers of justice appointed. Thus did the emperor provide for the tem¬ 
poral and spiritual welfare of the people. * The emperor then determined to 
inarcli against Modyin and Mogaung, which had fonncrly been subject to 
China.* For this purpose, ho crossed to the ivest hank of the Erawati, and after 
an arduous march north subdued both those states. The Mogaung ^Fsaubw^ 
swore fealty, and the Monyiu Tsaubwa was taken as a hostage, his son-in-law 
being appointed chief. The same reforms were introduced into these states, 
which had been enforced in Unbaung and Momcit. The emperor had 
now subdued the country as far north as the Patkoi range of hills, which 
separates Burma from Asam. He returned to Ava, and from thence proceed¬ 
ed to Pegu, which he reached in August, 1557. 

But already another disturbance had arisen among the restless Shan 
chiefs. The Mon6 Tsaubwa had attacked the chief of Thi-ba. The emper¬ 
or determined to punish both. In November, he marched to Taungu and 
across the mountains towards Mono. Many Tsaubw4s had united their 
forces, but were defeated. The emperor pardoned the Mone chief on ac¬ 
count of his youth; but in this and the adjoining states the reformed 
Avorship was introduced. These states received the name of Kambaudssa, or 
this ancient name was now revived. 

The emperor now held a council as to future proceedings. It Avas 
agreed that, as all the northern Shan states Avest of the Than-hvin rivor, except 
Thinni, had been subdued, nothing should at present be attempted in that 
direction. Thinni was still subject to Oliina, and should not be interfered 
Avith. But it was determined to march against the Ywun Shans of 
Zimme, after which it would be easy to occupy the country of the Gun or 
Gyun, Kyaing-run and Kyaing-tun, with other neighbouring states bearing 
collectively the classic names of Mahdnagora and KhemawSra. The army 
Avas at once put in motion from Mono, and made twenty-four marches to 

* Tho northern Shan states in tho valloy of the Brawati had, no doubt, boon 
tributary to China. In the sixteenth century, tho Ming dynasty hod become weak, and 
the Manchoos had begun to assail tho empire. It was those circumstances, probably, 
Avhich determined Bureng Kiung to attack these out-lying districts of the Chinese 
empire. 
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the ITta-tsong-tshcik on the Than-lwin, where that river was crossed. 
From thence twenty-one marches brought the invader to Zimm4. The 
king of that country had determined to defen^iiinself in his capital, which 
was well provided with jinjdls. The emperor, however, had so large a force 
with superior artillery, that he surrounded the city and compelled a surren¬ 
der, The king swore fealty, the emperor asking him if even the great ruler 
of China could help him. He agreed to pay an annual tribute of elephants, 
horses, silk, and other natural products of his countiy. Many artificers 
with their families were carried away to Hanthawati. No reli^ous reforms 
Avore considered necessary. An army of occupation, numbering fifty thou- 
sjuid men, was left in Zirnmc, and was placed on the frontiers of Siam and 
Leng-dxcug. The emperor then set out on his return to Ava. Being sus¬ 
picious of the conduct of the Tsauhwas of Mong, Ngyaun-ywc, and otlier 
states, they and their families were detained as prisoners, 'i'he Tsaubwa 
of Thinni appeared with presents, but was not required to make his 
submission. The emperor arrived at Ava, in August, 1558. There lie re¬ 
mained settling the country and repairing the religious buildings. All the 
Tsaubwas in the hills east of Bamau appeared and did homage. While thus 
engaged, news was brought that the king of Leng-dzong* was assembling a 
force, to attack the Burmese army in Zimme. The king of Ava was at once 
sent with reinforcements, and ho forced the king of Leng-dzeng to rotreat. 
Some cities nearer to the Mc-kong Eiver were now occupied, and the king of 
Ava was then recalled. The emperor returned to Pegu in May, 1559. 

He had before commenced the foundation of a pagoda, and the work was 
now pushed on. Numbers of supposed holy relics wcto placed in the 
relic chamber, with golden images of the family of Budha and his disciples, 
and of the royal family. The religious zeal of* the emperor did not stop 
here. He was shocked at the number of animals put to death by the Muham¬ 
madans at the capital and other cities. Those people seemed actually to 
rejoice in taking the life of a goat or a fowl. The emperor desired to put 
an end to such sinful deeds. He built a magnillccnt Tatshaung, or place of 
assembly, and ordered the foreign people to attend. The true religion was 
then preached by the royal teacher, and numbers of the foreignci's embraced 
the doctrine of the three treasures, f 

* Leng-dzong is the Burmese name for the anefont Laos kingdom, east of the 
Mekong, or river of Cambodia, of which either Muang Luang Pliaban, or Vion Cknn, 
caUod also Lantohiang, was the capital. It is now snbjoct to Siam. Soo Captain 
McLeod's Journal, p. 39, and Travels by Louis do Canu', p. >25. • 

t There are in Pegu a number of families who are lludhists and in no wny dis¬ 
tinguishable from the people of the country, but who state that they are of foreign 
origin. They bury their dead and erect tombs over them; and they abstain fi'om 
eating pork. In other respects, I am not aware that they have any peculiar customs. 
It is probable they ore descendants of thoso converted by Buroug Maong, whoso 
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Tlic empire eii joycjd rest for nearly three yeai's. The chief of Katho 
(Manijmr) indeed niado an encToacliinent on the territory of tlie Kale 
Tsaubwii, hut this was settled. About the middle of the year 924 
(A. D. 1502), a more senous attack occurred. The Tsauhwa of Mo-mit 
i*cported that sonic of his frontier villages had been attacked by the Tsaubwas 
from Ilo-tha, Tsanda, and other states eastward of Barnau. The emperor 
called a council, and observed he liad no doubt but that these Tsaubwas 
dejicndod on the assistance of tlie emperor of Cliina, but, as boforo the 
destruction oF Pugiin, all that country was a part of the territory of that 
king<loni, ho should punish this aggression. He sent an army under the 
three ti'il)utary kings of Ava, Pj'tnm*, and Taungu, and his son, the crowii- 
]>riuce. The Tsaiibwfis then all appeared at Banuiu and swore fealty to the 
emperor. Tlie religious reforms wci*c introduced ; pagodas and kyouiigs 
were built, and orthodox ])bnngyis sent, in order that the four monthly 
woi’sbip days and other religious duties might be carefully obseiwcd. Times 
of ])ayniont for the royal revenue were ilxed, and once in three years the 
Tsaubwas themselves were to eornc to the royal feet. Later in the same 
year, it was discovered that the Tsaubwii of Taneiitliari bad been sending 
presents to tlie king of Siam, and a small force was sent to supersede 
the Tsaubwa. But the commander was wounded and Ibho expedition was 
a failure. 


The emperor still bad bis designs against both Siam and Leng-dzeng, 
but was willing to forego them if the king of Siam would be reasonable. 
Tn open court ho ol)sorved tliat in the time of the younger brother, (so he 
now dosignat(;d 'I’abeiig-Shwo-hti), Siam was a tributary country ; that ho 
neither wished for war, nor did he wish to worry his officers and the army; 
but the king of Siam bad four white elephants and ought to jircsent one. 
This a])pearcd to bis ministers and courtiers only reasonable. M(vsscngers 
wore, tbcrefoi'e, sent and the king of Siam was reminded that, in ancient 
times, bis ancestor had presented a white elephant to Warcru, the king of 
Pegu, to whose rights the emperor bad succeeded. The reply of the king 
of Siam, veiled in ambiguous terms, was interpreted as a refusal, and the 
emperor determined to march on the capital of his enemy. According to the 
33urmcse history, the army consisted of four great corps, each under one of 
the three northern tributary kings and the crown-prince. Each corps con¬ 
sisted of 140,000 men, 400 fighting elephants, and 5,000 horses. The 
emperor’s own guards under his immediate command consisted of 40,000 
men, 400 fighting elephants, and 4,000 hoi’sos.* The army was composed 


iTioa»iircH for attaining the object in view were probably not so mild os is reprosonted 
in thc5 history. 

* Tho rorlugnoBo historian gives no dotailsof tlio march of tho invading army, 
and, it is probable, did not clearly distinguish the two sieges of tho capital of Siam by 
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of men from all parts of the empire, Pegu, Burma, and llie most distant Shan 
states. The plan of the campaign was for the several corps to march, on 
Ziinmc, those starting from Pegu getting as far to the north as possible, 
anti none proceeding from Muttauia by the rdtta eastward, which was the 
route followed by Tabeng Sluvo liti in 1548. Prom Zimme it was intended 
tliat the river should be used to convey stores for the army down to Yodaya, 
tlio capital of Siam. 


The main army left ITanthawati in November, 15G3, and marcliing up 
the valley of the Paung-Uung River as far as Taungu, passed the Ciisterii 
mountain range at various points. Tlie several corps were assembled at 
Zinnne or the neigliboiivhood, but the king of that country had refused to 
join the expedition and absented himself. All the places of strength in the 
t<‘n*itory of Zimmu had to bo besieged, though some siirrciulercd on being 
summoned. The invader thus occupied Thauka-to, Pithalauk, and other 
cities, and Au-ga-dhamma Radza, a son-in-law of the king of Siam, was 
taken prisoner. Negoeiations w(‘ro now opened with the king of Siam, l)ut 
he ivl'use<l to come to terms. The invader gradually approached the ca})ii.al 
Yodaya, atul ijivcstod it on all sides. But it was necessary first to g()t posses- 
sionof throe sliips mounted by Portiigueso, which were moored in the river 
fur the defence of the city, and were supj)orted by batteries oil shore. With 
great difiieulty and loss those batteries were stormed, and the sliijjs 
.surrendered. The foreigners, it is said, were taken into the emperor’s service. 
1’he king of Siam, disheartened at the loss sustained, now consented to appear 
before tin) conqueror, and though lie was not required to do homage as a 
subject, he was dethroned, and his kingdom reduced to a trilnitiu'y state. 
The king and his queens wore cai’ried olf as prisoners and hostages, together 
with his younger son, styled Bra-ru-ma-thwun. The elder son, styled BrA- 
ina-liin, was made tributary king of Siam ; the king’s son-in-law and other 
meiuhers of the royal family were appointed governors at Pithahiuk, 
Thauk-katis and other cities. These arrangements were made in March, 
15G1‘, and the emperor, after making all arrangements at Yotlaya, set out 
witli his pnsoners for Pegu, where ho arrived dm’ing the following June, 
lie lirought away three white elephants and numerous artificers. 

The Portuguese historian, in the 3rd volume of his work, records these 
. events in the following words, in which some errors will bo observed: 
“ For the conquest of Siam he led a greater force, possessed himself of the 
“ kingdom, and took the king and his two sons, called by reason of ilieir 


Hureiig Naurg, as well oa that tluriiig the roigii of Taboug Shwo liti, when ho was 
goucral. Tlio following paasago in tho third volumo appears to refer to the inv;uiiou 
now related : ** Tho war began again )>ctwecu Chaumigreni, king of Pt'gu, aiid 
“him of Siam. Tho army of Pogii consisted of 100,000 men, among whom >vuio 
“nmiiy Poriiignoso, and 17,000 olcphanls. All this army came to ruin.” 
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different colour, one the black, the other the white. He was content to 
“ leave that king in possession of the crown as his vassal, having himself 

been till then his subject,* carrying away his two sons as hostages. 
“ Pranginoco returning Viefbrious to Pegu, entered the city' in triumph, 
“ many wj^gons going before loaded with idols and inestimable booty. He 
“ came at last in a chai'iot with the conquered queens, loaded with jewels, at 
“ his feet, and drawn by the captive pnnees and lords, TBeforo him marched 
“ two thousand elephants richly adorned, and after him his victorious 
“ troops.** 

The emperor, notwithstanding this victory, was dissatisfied that nothing 
had been done to punish the king of Zimm4 for his defection. He had 
retreated eastward, and was sheltered by the king of Leng-dzeng. Another 
large army was collected, and among tho imperial guard and ai'tillery one 
thousand Muhammudaiis and four hundred Portuguese are mentioned in the 
Burmese history. The emperor himself left the capital in November 1504, 
and proceeded to Labong, near Zimme. A column under Binya Dala, an 
officer high in repute, took a southern route by Yaliding. All the Tsaubwas 
of the Yiiii tribe were an.\ious to support the iudepeiidenee of the king of 
Zimme, but he himself came to the emperor and voluntarily submitted, 
saying that he did not wish to reign longer. He with his queen and their 
attendants tlion followed the emperor’s camp. Troops were sent into tho 
country cast of Zimme, to subdue the several petty chiefs. 

While the emperor was thus engaged, a rebellion broke out in Pegu, 
headed by a Shan captive named Binya Kyan, with numerous Shan 
prisoners, and in which thousands of Talaings joined. They marched 
towards the capital, and the ofUcors in command there Avere so alarmed, that 
they were on tho point of sending off the empress and the whole of tiie royal 
family to Taungu for safety. They, however, took the advice of the de^josed 
king of Ava, Narapati Tsithu, who pointed out that most of the rebel force 
were mere unarmed rabble, and might he easily checked. The cx-king was 
intrusted with a force, and went out and defeated the rebels close to tho 
city. The leader was killed, ^nd the rest lied into the thick Avoods of tho 
delta. As soon as the emj^eror heard of this outbreak, he hastened back 
from Zimme with a small force, and reached the vicinity of tho city in June, 
1565. Seeing that all the magnificent kyaungs and other buildings outside tho 
city walls, wliich he had erected at vast expense, had been burnt by the rebels, 
ho was so enraged, that without entering the city, he proceeded on to Dala 
to hunt them down. The king of Prome who had accompanied tho empei'or 
from Zimme, was employed on this seiwicc ; the rebels were utterly defeated, 
and several thousands of them taken prisonci*s. The wliole of these the 

* This apparently refers to tho erronoous idea boforo moutiouod, that Taungu 
hud been tribuiuiy to Siam. 
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emperor intended should bo enclosed in a vast temporary building of 
inflammable materials, and burnt alive as rebels according to Burmese law. 
The Burmese and the Talking histories, however, both state that on tho 
intercession of the Budhist monks, Burmese, Talking, and Shan, ho pardoned 
all except the leaders, and those who had accepted titles from the rebel 
chiefs. 

The emperor’s eldest son, the crown-prince, had been left in command 
in tho Yun country, and found great difficulty in subduing the chiefs, east 
and north-east of Zimm^. At length, they were driven to shut themselves 
up in Maing-zan, in which also was tho king of Leng-dzeng and his family, 
Tho town was taken, and all wore captured except the king of Leng-dzeng, who 
escaped in tho confusion. The crown-prince leaving his sick and wounded 
in the town, followed up the fugitives, but the Burmese army suffered from 
want of food and long marches, and after much loss was forced to return 
to Maing-zan. The crown-prince then sent to Pegu all who were able to 
travel, with a report to the emperor of the difficulties encountered. Orders 
were at once issued for the return of the army, and tho crown-prince reach¬ 
ed Hanthawati in October, 1565. The queen of Leng-dzeng, and the whole 
of the prisoners of high rank, were brought and placed in the palace. 

The emperor now occupied himself in building new city walls and other 
public works. The outer wall or rampart was a square of seven thousand 
yards on each face. There were five gates on each face, each gate being 
constructed by a tributary king and called after him. A new palace was 
likewise built, to which the tributary kings contributed materials. The 
whole was finished in March, 1567, when a grand festival was held.* 

The last expedition of the emperor against the king of Zimme appears 
to be referred to in the second volume of the Portuguese history in the 
following words: “ Then he marched with an army of 1,600,000 men 
‘‘ and overran many neighbouring countries. But another rebellion break- 
“ ing out at Pegu, the queen was forced to fly to tho castle, chiefly relying 
“ upon thirty-nine Portuguese, who defended her till the king came and 
“ vanquished the rebels. Then the king sent an officer to bring those men 
“ who had defended the queen to his presence. Ho brought him some Moors 
“ of note. But tho king knowing the Portugueses were the men, said in 
“ anger, * I sent you for men, and you bring me cowards; go, bring me men.* 

* Of this palace tho Portagneso historian writes : ** He built a palace as big as 
‘‘ an ordinary city. Tho least part of its beauty was rich painting and gilding, for 
" the roofs of some apartments wore covered with plates of solid gold. Some rooms 
** wore sot with statues of kings and queens of massive gold, set with rich stones, as 
‘ big as the life. Ho was carried on a litter of gold npou many men’s shoulders , tho 
“ reverence paid him was more lilte a God than a prince.” He called this palace, 
which was a vast collection of grand pavilions, Kambauza d^tha after one of the Bu¬ 
dhist countries of India. 

20 
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** The Poi'tugucsoH being bro\iglit, he bid them ask wliatever reward they 
“ would, and they with the sui-prisc doubting, the king loaded them with 
“ riches, praises, and honours.” 

In the Burmese and Talaing histories, the Portuguese are not mention¬ 
ed as contributing to the suppression of the rebellion in 1565, Although 
it is stated that tlie offico’s in command, during the emperor’s absence, wer*} 
utterly bewildered, the whole credit is given to tlie deposed king of Ava, 
and to an officer commanding a body of liglit trooj)S detached by the 
emperor from Zimme, and who advanced hy forced marches on the capital. 
But it is evident that in the native historicH, the services rondered by the 
Portuguese arc systematically suppressed, and there appears no reason to 
doubt the truth of the anecdote above related. 

The king of Leng-dzeiig continued to make demonstrations against the 
towns in the Zimmd territory hold by the emperor’s officers. But his 
son-in-law came in and made his submission. Everything now looked 
promising. The capital was crowded with people, and was a scene of constant 
hustle and alacrity. But suddenly rice became scarce, Avbich caused much 
sulfering. The deposed king of Siam became a Ilahan,*and was permitted 
to go to his own country to worship. His son Bra-ra-ma-thwun had died, 
and his widow was allowed to return to Siam witli her children. The 
tributary king of Siam now begun to take measures for once move being 
independent, and in this was supported by his father. But his brother-in- 
law, who was governor of Pitbalauk, would not join them, and leaving bis 
government, came to ITantliawati with his family, where he arrived in Juno, 
1568. The emperor saw that another invasion of Siam would he necessary, 
and began to make preparations. But as the campaign could not commence 
in tlic rainy season, ho contented himself with strengthening the giuu'ison 
of Pitbalauk and the king of Siam’s son-in-law was sent backtiicrc. The 
reigning king of Siam determined to attack Pitbalauk at once, and tlic king 
of Jicng-dzeng appeared with an army to help him. But the garrison resisted 
all their efforts by laud and water. Their force became so reduced, that they 
at length drew off to a distance. 

The emperor had collected even a larger army than before to march 
against Siam. It consisted of 5,300 fighting elephants, 53,000 horses, and 
546,000 men. In the emperor’s bodyguard were 4,000 Portuguese, and 
4,000 Muhammadans, all arme'd with muskets, and cannon in great numbers. 
The army marched in October, 1568, and in forty-seven marches had reached 
sufficiently near Pitbalauk to relieve that place. The old king of Siam who 
had been deposed, appears to have resumed his position, having thrown off 
his monk’s gown. He had made gi'cat preparations for the defence of the 
city, and his son Bramahiii who had resigned power to his father, nobly 
seconded him. On the upper Menam and its tributaries, the emperor 
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follocted mimerous boats to convoy stores of all kinds for the army on its 
march do\vn to the capital. The commander under the emperor was Binya 
Dala, through whom all orders were issued, A portion of the army 
remained in the upper Mcnam to plant rice when the rain began to fall, in 
case there should be a scarcity lower down. The army invested the capital 
without any resistance. The emperor had determined to reduce it by 
fiunine. But after four mouths, that is, in May 15Gf), little or no effect had 
b(;ou produced. At this time the old king of Siam died, and his son 
Braniahiu made sopie overtures for sxiri'cnder, bxit tliese were not accepted. 
The losses in- the Burmese army had been very severe, and the emperor 
beconung anxious, put two of his superior officers to death for neglect of 
duty. At this time, the king of Lcng-dzciig approached with an army to 
relievo the capital. The emperor leaving Binya Dala in command, liiiiiself 
proceeded with the crown-prince and other officers, and a battle was fought in 
which tlie Laos king was defeated. Tlvo king now returned to renew the si<*ge. 
Affairs liad become very serious and the emperor had recourse to a stratagem. 
One of his Siamese supporters, a noble of high rank, protending to desert, 
entered the city with irons on his legs. He was received with joy by 
Biainabin, and appointed to a high command. Tn pursuance ol‘ his 
ireaclierous design, he maintained a corres])oudonee with the empovm*, ami 
opening one of the city gates allowed the enemy to enter. The city was 
taken in August, 15G9, after a siege of seven montlis. It was given up to 
plunder. The unfortunate king Bi*ahmahin was. made prisoner.* Tlie 
emperor remained in tlie city of Yodaya for two moiitlis, and a[)iiointeil 
Tliaung-kyi, a member of the Zimmo royal family, tributary king of Siam. 
Tn a council of all the principal officers, it was decided, tliat it was now 
essential that the king of Long-dzeiig should be followed up. Sending baek 
all surviving disabled men to Pegu, and an immense quantity of * jdundcr, 
the emperor himself proceeded up the Menam, and lixed his head quarters 
at Pithaliiuk. From thence the several divisions of the army inarched 
eastward. After a long and tedious march, the emperor encamped on the 
right bank of the Mekong, opposite Maing-Ziin. Nothing had been heard 
of the corps commanded by the crown-prince" and other generals. Orders 
were issued to fell trees, to prepare boats and rafts, to cross the rivei'. 


A bridge of boats was at last made by which the army passed, and tlic enemy 
deserted Maing-zan. The other divisions, after great sufferings, had crossed 
the river some distance to tlie north, .and now marched down to join the 


emperor. Mding-zdu being made a depot for stores and the sick, the king of 


* Nothing iQoro is said of this king in the Bnrmcso history. Both that and 
tho Talding history dwell ou tlio death of the old king and of tho gcnoiosity of tlio 
conqueror in giving him a grand funeral. His son, it would appear, committed 
Suicide, as we learn from an old Yonetiau traveller quoted hereafter. 
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T&ungu waaleft in command, while the rest of the army imder the emperor 
marched in pursuit of the enemy. The Leng-dzeng king was too wary to 
come to an engagement, and the invaders were wearied with long marches 
and want of food. At length, they returned to M&ing-zan, and the whole 
army re-crossing the Mekong reached Pithalauk, in Juno 1570.* From 
thence the emperor reached Hanth4wati in the following month. Of the 
original army which marched to subdue Siam, very few suiwived. 

The emperor’s first care after his arrival was to make rich offerings to 
the pagodas; to cast fresh images in precious metals, and to complete a new 
Hlwut dau, or royal council chamber, within the palace. He had turned his 
attention to foreign trade by sea, and built a ship of his own, which he sent 
loaded with merchandize to Melaput (?) and other ports of Ceylon and 
Southern India. In 1571, a rebellion of the northern Shans of Mo-gaung 
and Monhyin occurred. A force under the crown-prince and the king of 
Ava was sent against them ; but the Tsaubwas could not be found, and the 
army was recalled. During this interval, the king of Leng-dzeng for some 
unexplained reason made an attack on a city belonging to •Cambodia,'|' and 
was killed. One of his nobles usur()ed the throne. But the emperor, who 
had the deceased king’s brother, named Ubarit, at his court, determined to 
support his claim, as he consented to become a tributary. An army was 
sent under the great general Binya Dala, to place him on the throne, but 
the expedition was unsuccessful. He was either put to death or sent into 
exile to a sickly place where he died. Binya Dala appears to have been 
a native of Pegu, but probably of Shan descent. 

The last expedition of Bureng Naung against Siam, and afterwards into 
Laos, is related by the Portuguese historian in such a manner, that he ap¬ 
pears to assert that the tity of Yodaya was not taken. The fact of its 
surrender, however, admits of no doubt, though from tlie great loss sustained 
hy the besiegers, it probably would not have fallen, had it not been for the 
treachery which has been related, De Sousa, after relating the capture of 
the Siamese princes in the first siege, but apparently not knowing that their 
father, the senior or first king of Siam was carried off as a hostage, proceeds 
thus: “ After some time, the two brothers asked leave of the king to visit 
" their father, which he granted, and afterwards sending to demand the usual 

* This is probably a mistake for June, 1669, as will be seen farther on. 

t Cambodia is called in the Talding history * Khameng/ probably a cormption 
of the native name Khmer. Cambodia seems to be tho Portuguese form of Elam- 
phontohe, which itself is probably derived from Kambauza, tho name of an ancient 
Bndhiat country of India. All the Indo-Chinese nations have been in the habit 
of calling their cities after fiEunons Indian cities. A portion of the Shan country 
was also called Kambauza, and the country east of Bam&u was named Kosombi, 
which in popular language has been changed to Ko Shin pyi Todayi, the capital of 
Siam, is the Indo-Chinese form of the famous city of Bima. 
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“ tribute, the black Prince refused to pay it. The king in a rage sends his 
** great fayourite Banna, with a powerful army against him. Banna ravaged 
‘‘ the country of Siam, and besieges the Prince in Hudixa, who defended it 
“ so bravely, that Banna being forced to draw off, he fell upon and totally 
“ defeated him. The king sends his brother-in-law with a greater power, and 
“ he receives a greater overthrow; 200,000 of his men were cut in pieces 
** with a great number of elephants and horses, many more of both taken. 
** The black Prince remained victorious, his men were enriched and all en- 
“ couraged to follow their good fortime. The king of Pegu raises another 
army of 1,700,000 men, 1500 elephants, 80,000 horses, and all necessaries 
proportionable. The command of it he gave to Mapa Raja* his son, with 
the title of king of Siam, not doubting of the victory. At the news of this 
** power, all Siam trembled except the valiant black, now king, who met his 
“ enemy and gave him battle. The two kings encountering on their ele- 
phants fought, and he of Pegu was cast dead o£F his elephant, at which 
“sight his men fled and the Siamites pursued them a month, destroying the 
“ greatest part of that vast army.” 

This account seems to mix up the three or rather four separate expedi¬ 
tions which we have given from the native histories. The first against 
Yodaya, where, though Bureng Naung was victorious, it was with immense 
loss; the two expeditions into Leng-dzeng, the last being under Binya Dala 
and both unsuccessful; and that, to put down the insurrection of the noitih- 
em Shans, under the crown-prince, which was also a failure. 

Some light is thrown upon this period of the history by the narrative of 
Master Ceesar Fredericke, the Venetian, who, as translated in Purchas, states 
as follows :t “ Sion, or Siam, was a great city, but in the year 15G7, it was 
“ taken by the king of Pegu. The number of his army was a million four 
** hundred thousand men of warre. 1 was in Pegu six months after his 
“ departure, and saw when that his officers that were in Pegu sent five 
“ hundred thousand men of warre to furnish the places of them that were 
“ slaine and lost in that assault. Yet for all this, if there had not been 
treason against the citie, it had not been lost; for on a night fchcro was 
“ one of the gates set open, through the which with great trouble the king 
** gate into the city, and became governor of Sion; and when the emperor 
** saw that he was betrayed, and that his enemy was in the city, ho poisoned 
“ himself; and his wives and children, friends and noblemen that were not 
“ slain in the first affront of the entrance into the city, were all can*ied 

' • This means Upa B&dza—the Tuvaraja of the ancient Hindus,—which was the 
title Bnreng Kaong conferred on his eldest son. It is equivalent to Ein-Shc Mong of 
the present day. 

t Caesar Fredericke, seems to have been in difibront parts of Pegu during 1507, 
1568, and 1560. 
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“ captives into Pegu, where I was at the coming homo of tho king with his 
“ triumphs and victory ; which coming home and rcttuTiiug from the wars, 
“ was a goodly sight to behold, to see the elephants come honic in a sipiaro, 
laden with gold, silvei', jewels, and with noblemen and women that wero 
taken prisoners in that city.” 

It will be remarked that there is a diffcrcnco of one year in the date 
given in tho Burmese history, and that by Ctesar Predericke as to this in¬ 
vasion of Siam. Tho dilfercnee is extended to the date of tho coming homo 
of the king,” which the Venetian traveller apparently places in 15G9; and 
the Burmese liistory in 1570, after tho conclusion of the expedition into 
Leng-dzeng. 

CoDsar Fredericke visited Martaban where, as he states, '' we found ninety 
Portugals of merchants and other base men, which had fallen at diircrenee 
‘‘with the Hector or governor of the citie. At that time, tho city was 
‘‘ empty of men, by reason they wore gone all to tho warres, and in busi- 
“ ness of the king.” 

lie then ])roceeded to Pegu, “ which arc two cities, the old and new. In 
“ the old city are the merchant strangers, and merchants of the country, 
“ Tho merchants have all one house, or Magason, winch they call ‘ (xodon,’ 
“ which is made of hrickes, and there they put all tlioir goods of any value. 
“ In the new city is tho palace of the king, and his; abiding place with 
“ all his Barons and Nobles, and in the time that I was there, tliey 
“ finished the building of the new city. It is a great city, very plain 
“ and Hat, and four square, walled round about, and with ditches that 
‘‘ compass the walls about with water, in which ditches arc many crocodiles. 
“ It hath no draw-bridges, yet it hath twenty gates, five for every scpuire, 
“ on the walls. Tlicrc are many places made for coiitinels to watch, made 
“ of wood, and covered or gilt with gold. Tho streets thereof arc the 
“ fairest that I have seen ; they are as straight as a lino from one gate to 
“another, and standing at tho one gate you may discover the otlier; 
“ and they are as broad as that ten or twelve men may ride abreast in them. 

“ And those streets that be thwart, are fair and largo. The houses be made 
‘‘ of wood and covered with a kind of tiles in form of cups. TIic king’s palace 
is in the middle of the city, made in form of a walled castle, with ditches 
“ full of water round about it. The lodgings within are made of wood, all 
“ over gilded, with five ]nnaclos, and very costly work covered with plates of 
gold.” The whole of this description of the city of Hanthawati, and of the 
palace, would answer for the present capital Mandal6, except that the 
streets of the latter are broader than is hero indicated, and that the palace 
wall has no ditch. Tho traveller gives an intelligent description of the 
army of the king of Pegu ; of the war elephants ; the “ good ordnance made 
of very good metal;” ho hath “eighty thousand harquebusses, and the 
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number of them increasctli daily the rest of the soldiers are armed with 
bows and aiTows, pikes and swords, “ but their armour and weapons are very 
naught and weakthis was compared with the European armour and 
heavy pilies of the period. The account given by this observant traveller 
shows that the native histories do not exaggerate his power and magnificence. 
Indeed, they state the number of his soldiers much below that given both by 
the Portuguese historian and the Venetian. The latter concludes this part 
of his iiiUTative by stating—The king of Pegu hath not any army or 
power by sea, but in the land, for people, dominions, gold, and silver, he 
far exceeds the power of the gi'eat Turk in treasure and strength.” 

The traveller also describes how “ the king sitteth every day in person 
to hear the suits of his sahjccts,” ho sitting “ up aloft in a great hall on a 
tribunal seat, witli his Barons round about j” while on the ground “ forty 
paces distant” are the petitioners “ with their supplications in their hands, 
which are made of long leaves of a tree,” and a present or gift according to • 
the wciirhtincss of their matter.” If the order bo favourable, “ he commandoth 
to take the presents out of their bauds ; hut if he think their demand ho not 
just or according to right, he commandoth them away, without taking of 
tlieir gifts or presents.” So the pitiless Bui’cng Naung had a conscience, 
when sitting as a king to hear his people’s complaints. 

The Talaing history records that tlie emperor desired another expedition 
to Long-dzeng, to retrieve the last disaster there, and “ destroy the head 
and not the mere tail of the cobra.” The levy of an army was commenced, but 
the ]>oople murmured loudly, and many were heard to say that it was better 
to die at home than to perish of hunger and fatigue in a far country. The 
8hans were c(pially discontented, and some of the Tsaubwas, it is said, wore 
supported in their opposition by the emperor’s half brother and son-in-law, 
tlu! king of Ava, The project was deferred for the present, but in 1574, the 
emperor determined to pliice Ubaiit on the throne of Leng-dzeng. He 
marched in October of that year, and arriving at M^ing-zan, laid in stores 
of grain. He did not inareli into the country, but issued a proclamation 
that lie had come to place the rightful heir upon the throne. He then 
bestowed, the regalia upon Ubaiit with much good advice, and departed, 
leaving his tributary at Maing-zan with some troops. lie reached Haiitlia- 
wati in May, 1575. But a new expedition against Mogaiing and Moiiyin 
had now become necessary ; for those restive states had refused to join the 
last expedition to Leng-dzeng, and were in open revolt. A force directed 
by the emperor himself proceeded north from Ava. The Tsauhwa of Monyin 
was killed, hut the other fled, and though the troops followed him into 
regions where there was only snow for water, they could not capture him. 

In Leng-dzeng, however, the com'se of events was more fortunate. The 
usuiper was delivered up by his own officers, together with his son, and the 
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Burmese commanders, apparently glad to leave, returned at once with their 
prisoners to Zimme. There a portion of the force remained, and the 
remainder came on to Hanthawati. These important prisoners were 
forwarded to the emperor who was still at Mogaung, as the exhibition of 
them in that quarter would, it was considered, have a good effect. The 
Tsaubwi of Mogaung, however, could not bo caught, and the emperor, 
recalling his son and other officers from the pursuit, returned to Pegu, and 
reached his capital in July, 1676. 

There a great triumph awaited him. The emperor had long been in 
communication with ports on the coast of India and with a Budhist king 
in Ceylon, He was the most powerful protector of the three treasures in 
Indo-China, and his support was naturally sought for by the now petty 
rulers in the holy island of Budhism. Two years before, a Singalese princess 
had arrived and had been received with high honour, though the Portuguese 
historian asserts that the lady sent was only a daughter of the chamberlain 
of the king of Colombo. Now, at the very time the emperor returned to 
his capital, news was brought of the arrival of the holy tooth relic of 
Gautama Budha in a ship at Bassein. As the season was unfavourable for 
the ship to come to Pegu, a deputation of all the nobles of the highest rank 
was sent, and they bore a golden vase, adorned with the richest jewels taken 
from the conquered kings, in which the precious relic was to be deposited. 
A letter was also received from Dhammapala, the king of Ceylon, announcing 
that he was the only orthodox king of the four who ruled in the island. 
Arrangements were made for building a suitable pagoda for the reception 
of the relic; and with reference to Dhammapala's complaints of his being 
rather overborne by the three heretical kings, an envoy with a small force 
selected from all the various races in the emperor’s army, was despatched by 
sea to Ceylon, This, it is intimated, had the effect of causing the Budhist 
king to be much respected, and the envoy then returned. 

The Portuguese histoi*ian places the arrival of the pseudo-princess and 
the pseudo-rclic at the same time, but otherwise his statement appears 
substantially correct. It is as follows ; “ Among the treasure lately taken 
from the king of Jafanatapan, was an idol adored throughout all the 
coast of Asia, and so highly esteemed by all those princes, particularly the 
king of Pegu, that he every year sent ambassadors with rich presents to get 
a print of it.” The king of Pegu hearing that the Portuguese Viceroy had 
this idol—the tooth relic—, offered 300,000 ducats for it. This was refiised, 
and the tooth was beaten to dust in a mortar and burnt at Goa, by order 
of the Viceroy Don Constantin. “ All men,” adds de Sousa, " at that time 
** seemed to applaud the act; but not long after, two teeth being set up 
instead of that one, as shall be related in the government of Don Antony 
“ de Noronha, they as much condemned and reviled at it.” Ab to the 
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Princess, the Portuguese liistorian relates—“ Brama, king of Pegu, being told 
“ by astrologers that he was to marry a daughter of the king of Colombo, sent 
“ to demand her, and he had never a one ; but his chamberlain had one the 
“ king esteemed as his own.” He agreed also to give the tooth in dowry 
with the bride. They were received ‘‘ with the greatest pomp that ever has 
“ yet been heard of. Many gallics were fitted out, but that which was for 
“ the queen, was covered with plates of gold, and rowed by beautiful young 
“ women, richly clad, and brought up to this exercise. The king of Candea 
“ understanding the deceit of this marriage, and envying that great fortunOj 
“ acquainted Brama* therewith, ofTcring -liim a true daughter and tooth, 
“ and affirming both that of Columbo, and the other of Don Constantin 
“were counterfeit, and the true one was in his hands.” Nothing of this is 
to be found in the Burmese or in the Talking history; the relic, though 
received with much pomp, disappears from history, and from the memories 
of the Budliist nations, where, if believed in, it would have been enshrined 
for ever. It was dej)osited in the relic chamber of a Zedi built to receive 
it, and in which gold and jewels of such immense value were placed, that 
the Zedi was probably broken into, and the relic chamber plundered, in the 
time of the Portuguese advcntui’cr, Philip de Brito, about twenty-five years 
later. 

After the acquisition of this relic and, it is inferred, from its good 
influence, the Tsaubwa of Mogaung was surrendered by his chiefs to one of 
the emperor’s sons, styled Thd-yd-wati Meng, who had been sent with a 
detachment into that country. The young chief was brought to llantha- 
wati, and the emperor reproached him with his ingratitude, after the kindness 
with which he had formerly been treated. His life wss spared, but ho was 
exhibited at one of the city gates in fetters for seven days, after which he 
was released. About one hundred of his followers who had supported him 
in his gallant resistance, were sold as slaves to Kula merchants, and being 
put on boardship were sent beyond sea. The emperor had thus rid himself 
of his most troublesome enemy, but afiairs in Leng-dzciig were not satis¬ 
factory. To strengthen his position in that quarter, he now appointed his 
son, the Tha-ya-wati Meng, who had shown great energy and ability, 
tributary king of Zimme. He left for his kingdom in March, 1578, and 
the emperor enjoined him to remember that ho owed allegiaiiee to his elder 
brother the Upa Badza, lie received the title of Naurahta Dzau. But the 
emperor, from the anxious care he took to bind the two brothers togetlior, 
seems to have foreseen the danger of future struggles among the tributary 

I 

* Brama waa tko asnal Talking prommeiation of tbo national namo for what 
we now stylo Burma, or os now written by the Bnrmose, Hramma and Bama, but 
originally Brahm&. Burong Naung, as already explained, claimed to represent tho 
anciont Burma race, and is thus correctly designated by the Portuguese historian. 

21 X 
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kings of the empire he had founded. It was again necessaiy to send an 
army into Leng-dzeng. A pretender had appeared claiming to be the dead 
king Bya-tsutsit, and Ubarit was unable to meet him in the field. The 
Upa Kadza set out in October, 1579, and marched to Maingzdn where Ubarit 
joined him. The expedition was successful, and the crown-prince returned 
to Pegu in the spring of 1580, bringing some prisoners of importance. 

The emperor had now subdued all the enemies with whom he had 
fought for so many years. Even Leng-dzeng was to a considerable extent 
subject to his tributaiy king. Instead, however, of resting or granting * 
his subjects relief, he turned his attention to Arakan. The king of that 
country, he observed, desired to be independent, contraiy to his engagement, 
and it was necessary to coerce him. A large fleet of vessels and boats of 
all sizes were collected, in which an army of eighty thousand men was 
embarked, and the fleet proceeded to a point on the south coast of Arakan, 
where the men landed and marched to Than-dwe (Sandoway) in November, 
1580. The force was commanded by one of the emperor’s sons, who received 
the title of Thiritlm-dham-ma Radza. Ho entrenched himself at ThandwiS, 
and awaited lurther orders as to an advance on the capital of the kingdom. 
This expedition is noticed by the Portuguese historian, who states that a 
ship belonging to the king of Pegu was loading at Mazulapatan. The 
governor sent some ships to seize it, on what account is not stated. They 
did not encounter it there, hut afterwards near the mouth of the river 
Negraes, and there sunk it. Near'this, they met the Prince of Pegu with a 
fleet of 1,300 sail, designed for the conquest of the kingdom of Arakan. 
A fight took place, the Portuguese disabled and took some of the enemy, 
hut were obliged to withdraw, on accouiit of the great number opposed to 
them, and got into the port of Arakan. The Portuguese then considered 
themselves at war with the emperor of Pegu, wliich probably rcsultc<l from 
his interference with the petty kings of Ceylon. In the native histories no 
notice is taken of this attack on the Burmese fleet. The army sent by the 
emperor seems to have remained inactive at Than-dwd for nearly twelve 
months. In October 1581, reinforcements were sent, but these did not go 
by sea. The emperor’s days, however, were numbered, and before the whole 
of the reinforcements reached their destination, he died very suddenly in 
November, aged sixty-six years, and after a reign of thirty years in Hanthi- 
wati. There is a studied obscurity in the native histories as to the lineage 
of Bureng Naung, but as he bad in early life married a sister of king 
Tabeng Shwe htj, it is probable that he belonged to the royal family of 
Tdungu. 



LiBt of the Kings of Pegu of Shan race^ tcho reigned after the re-establishment of the kingdom under Ware-ru,A. D. 1287. 
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Notes on the age of the ruins chiefly situate at Banaras and Jampiir,—By 

the late Mb. Cuablbs HoiinfE, B. C. S. 

The following notes refer chiefly to the ruins at Bakharya Kun^ at 
Bandras, full accounts of which have appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for 18GG, and those at Jaunpiir, viz., the three great 
mosques of Atalah-Ldl Darwazah and the Jami’ Masjid; although a large 
portion of them will apply to many other buildings in this paii; of India. 

Up to the winter of 1870,1 had always believed, and my belief had 
been strengthened by the opinions of others, but those buildings had in 
general been built upon Buddhist or ancient Ilindii substructures, or had been 
altered and converted from such buildings for Muhammadan purposes. They 
had been so treated by the Kev. M, A. Shernng and myself, when describ¬ 
ing them, and General Cunningham, Archmolagical Surveyor of India, ap¬ 
peared to be of the same opinion. Thus these substructimes would date very 
early, even to 300 and 500 A, D., at least. 

My attention to the subject of this alteration and conversion had been 
first aroused by Mr. Bergusson’s admirable account of such conversion, 
and most of these buildings shew traces of such alteration. But happening 
to refer to Mr. Fergusson's History of Architecture, Vol. II, page 663, 
for a description of Indian Saracenic Architecture, the edition now used 
by me being of a later date than that I possessed before the meeting 
in 1857, I find that the writer, speaking of Bakharya Kund near Banaras, 
says, that “ there is a singular group of tombs and other buildings by the 
Moslems which arc singularly pleasing specimens of the Jaunpur style.”* 

In the upper part of the page, there is a desenption of the grand old 
At^lah Mosque ( aJIj| ) at Jaunpur, in which Mr. Fergusson says that he 
was “ almost inclined to agree with Baron Hugcl in considering this a 
Buddliist monastery.” I liave lived five or six years in the immediate 
vicinity of all these buildings, imd have examined them most carefully and 
duly weighed all the evideiices of antiquity I met with, and I entirely agree 
with Baron Hiigel in holding that much of the substructure as well as the 
general plan is Buddhist or Ancient Hindu. If so, they arc most interesting 
examples of their class and built examples of an ancient style which Mr. 
Fergusson holds not to exist in India at the present time. Hence the subject 
assmnes great interest, and is worthy of careful and temperate discussion. 
Unfortunately, to be properly dealt with, it requires many plates. 

In two manuscript copies of the Jaunpumamah, or ‘ History of Jaun¬ 
pur,’ which I have compared, and which was compiled some seventy years 

* In a footnote to the same page wo find :-»Joiinial of tho Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, for 1865 (should be 1866). Th&re however, they a/re mistaken for Buddhist 
remains, which they are not,** 
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since by Khairuddin Ilaliabadi, a most learned Muslim of the city, from 
manuscripts and from local oral tradition, the Atdlah Masjid is spoken as 
an existing idol temple when Ffruz Shih founded the city. . In this record 
we are told that Kajah Jay Cliand overcame the giant Karabir, who resided 
at Jaunpur, and destroyed an idol temple; but this temple would seem 
rather to have stood on, or below, the site of the Fort of Jaunpdr, and of it 
but few traces remain. These consist of carved stones built into the mosque, 
which was afterwards construeted chiefly thereof in the Fort area. 

This view is supported by the fact that, in 1858-59, when mines were 
drawn under the fort for the purpose of destroying the fortification, carved 
stones and fragments of friezes were dug out, of the same patterns as those 
used by the Muslims in their erection of the propylus of the mosque of 
Atahili. This fort dates (as a fort) with the bridge, or perhaps a little earlier, 
i. e, the latter part of the 15th century. The temple of Atalah Devi, or Dewal 
Afalah, is spoken of throughout the history as having been a place of great 
sanctity, and it would seem that the Brahmans on the overthrow of Bud¬ 
dhism had appropmted it, and making Sakhya Muni the ninth Incarnation 
of Vishnu, loft his figures standing therein. The fact of there being such 
figures, many remains of which still exist, only proves that the monastery 
was built after the faith had become much degenerated. Firuz Shah 
granted the people a sanad whereby their temples were not touched, 
but no new temples were to be erected. Subsequently, we are told, that 
naturally, as tlie Muslims gained power, they converted it into a mosque, 
and it became the state place of prayer; but subsequently falling into disrepair, 
it was never restored. 

This, remember, was written by Muhammadans who could have no pos¬ 
sible object in misrepresentation, and who, if it were so, would certainly claim 
the mosque as an original erection. 

When most carefully examined by me, I found no traces of statues of 
any other than Buddhist, L e. Salthya, at the At^dah, although some others 
were found built into the other mosque. In the basement niches there 
would appear to have been cut in relief beUs supported by chains or 
twisted rope. This is a well known form of ancient Hindu ornamentation, 
and the cloisters at the Qu^b near Dihli, which Cunningham so clearly 
shews to have been constructed of Hindu temple pillars, are covered with 
them. Keport for 1862-63, page xxxix. 

This last named writer in one place speaks of the apparent conversion 
of these bells most ingeniously into seal and stands with a Muhammadan 
infecription upon them, and this would appear to have been done at 
the Atalah, notably in the vestry room, converted by them into a room 
for their women who entered by a private door and staircase, and they 
then appear to have cut upon the said seals their profession of faith. 
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Again, the brackets within the courtyard which supported the eaves 
of the upper cloister have originally been animals. Their forms have 
been defaced, but it cannot be concealed, and surely no Muslim ever put these 
up. Tliroughout the three mosques at Jaunpdr there are built into the re¬ 
stored or altered pai’ts, such as the gateways, and domes, very many defaced 
Hindu figures, chiefly Buddhist, built face inwards into the masonry, all 
shewing most plainly whence the materials were obtained. 

The Mahawanso tells us that the pulpit in Buddhistical Yihiras always 
faced the East, and that the principal door faced the East also. Hence the 
direction of Makkah was already arranged for. 

The great porch of the Jaunpur mosques may be entirely of Muham¬ 
madan construction ; but the principle of the arrangement of the doorway 
is very ancient Hindu, whereby the light enters from over the high door and 
falls at a certain hour on the figure of Sakhya, which was always placed upon 
a ‘ singhasan,’ or throne, facing due East. 

The cloisters around appear to be much as they ever were, excepting that 
they have been constantly repaired, and pillars here and there replaced, 
1 have never heard of such pillai's being claimed by Musalinans ; and we And 
the same at the rock cave temple in Bihar, whilst the cruciform capitals 
are as ancient as any form of Indian architecture that I know of. 

The centre gateways are manifestly inserted, and although ancient mate¬ 
rials have been used, the work is Muslim. Here any unprejudiced person can 
see at a glance how the ancient work has been overlapped and built in. He has 
only to look at the columns and at the ground basement moulding running 
under the very steps. This basement moulding appeared to Mr. Sherring and 
myself to be part of the original building, and here I may remark that the 
Muhammadans, when preparing a mosque, never cared to disturb the good old 
foundations or the basement moulding. They built on whatever they found 
that suited their purpose, and hence we And mere ancient substructures. 

In General Cunningham's Report for 1S62-63, para. 261, p. 28, he says, 
speaking of remains at Kanauj—“ On comparing, therefore, this cloistered 
Masjid (the Sita-ka-Rasui) with those of Jaunpur, which are aclenowledgei 
rearrangements of Hindu materials, we see at once that.are not Mu¬ 

hammadan. Vide also para. 26Ii, which applies still closer to Jaunpur. 

As doubtless the masons employed by the Muslims were Hindus, any 
mason marks made by them durmg the rearrangements would prove nothing. 
They are not therefore quoted in this place. Some were published by me 
in the ‘ Builder/ of June 26th, 1869. 

The cloister pillars also shew beneath the new work of the porch, 
which is scaling off and falling down. 

The whole country in this neighbourhood was formerly covered with 
ancient temples, and we found in the foundation under the front gateway 
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of the Lai Darwazah a Hindi pillar carved over with chains and bells. 
The fact that Jaunplr, under some other name, is not mentioned by the 
Chinese travellers is not surprising; for, as I said before, the whole country is 
covered with the remains of such buildings, and they had enough to see and 
describe without going out of their way. 

Before leaving these interesting buildings, 1 would wish to remark a 
curious coincidence. The “ Sita-ka-Rasui” at Kanauj is quoted by Mr. 
Fergusson from Cunningham’s Report as having been rearranged from a 
Jain temple by the very Ibrahim Shah of Jaunplr in 1406, A. D., i. e. 
just the same time as that assigned by that gentleman A. D. 1419) 
for the erection of the Jaunptlr mosque by Ibrahim Sh.ih. The inference is 
very deaf. He says that they were commenced at this time, and iinished 
by Husain, 1451-78. 

In all this, I do not deny that the Muslims may have copied ancient 
patterns in carving, as is notably seen in old cloisters in the Foj’t at Raj- 
ghSt, Banaras, the adaptation of which has never been disputed, and they 
certainly used carved stones found on or near the spot for their new work. 
Mr. Fergusson writes to me that our difference of opinion is not one of 
degree, it is absolute ; “ I deny in toto that these mosques are built on Bud- 
“ dhist sites, or that their details are Buddhist, or even copied from Buddhist 
“ buildings.” 

The closed colls under the courts are not wanting, and are visible in a 
marked degree under the Mosque of Auningzeb in the centre of Banaras, 
wliere all may see them. 

The very many ancient carved stones found within the precincts of the 
mosques prove that at the best they were sites of buildings of great antiquity, 
I will now say a little relative to the ruins of Bakharya Kun^ and the 
grounds upon which we (Mr. Sheiing and I) assigned tliem the date we did, 
that of the Gupta dynasty, according to Mr. Fergusson, 300 to 400 B. 0. 
At Jaunpur, I am not aware of any inscriptions having been found to 
fix the conversion of the mosques j but at Bakharya Kun^ we were more 
fortunate, and the reader will find one of the time of •Firuz Sh4h, A. D. 
1375, quoted by Mr. E. Thomas in his work on the Chronicles of the Fathan 
kings of Delhi, to shew how they appropriated and built upon temples 
which came to their hand. In fact, I may in passing remark, that I 
have only found one temple at Bandras which can claim date before the 
time of Mahmud, the destroyer of temples. It is at Khundtia on the Fach- 
kosi road, and is well worthy of the visit of any passing archssologist. 

' The Chinese traveller of the 7th century, Hwen Thsang, mentions many 
Buddhist monasteries at Banaras in his day, and states that ther^ were thirty, 
to most of which were probably attached temples, and considering the massive 
structure of the day, I hold that some remains must exist even now. Hence 
Mr. Sherring and I examined well the line of country where they were 
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likely to be, and we reported our success in the pages of this Journal. 
Chief amongst these was the one at Bakharyd Kund, which Mr. Sher- 
ring brought to notice some years ago. Here we found a small mosque, the 
substructure of which we hold to be original ancient Hindu or Buddhist 
work. There were also many terraces, girt at their base with massive mould¬ 
ings, breast works built up of large cut stones, low cloisters constructed of 
old square columns, and foundations built of huge brick and very many feet 
in thickness (10 to 30 ft.). Over the ground were scattered carved stones, 
broken statues, kulsis or top stones, 9 feet in diameter, with many other re¬ 
mains. Below these basement mouldings or blocks of stones, squared on three 
sides and rough internally, which had been laid bare by the weather, were 
many incised inscriptions in the Gupta character. A few of these have been 
collected on the accompanying plate, and these have principally, but not 
wholly, been copied from stones ‘ in situ.’ This is one of the principal 
grounds of our opinion, which was not hastily formed. The inscriptions were 
kindly translated for me by my learned friend Babu Kajendralala Mitra. 

The small mosque is a very curious one of conversion, if it be one. The 
ground plan is not that of a mosque at all, but of an Indian temple. 
It is a square with a square projected on each face. On that facing the 
East, however, the projection has not been carried out, but instead an enor¬ 
mous stone has been let in as a base for the singhasan on which was to stand 
the figure of Sakhya. Proin the base arise pillars, severe in character, square 
as all the ancient Hindu pillars were in this part of the coimtry, whilst above 
the Muslims have put on a dome. It has been figured in our account in the 
J. A. S. for 1866, and even struck J. Prinsop who lithographed it in his 
views of Banaras, The massiveness of the pillars, which are built up of single 
stones without mortar, has ensured permanence. 

Other remains near are held by us to be of equal antiquity. These have 
been preserved by being used as tombs for the burial of great men or 
of saints. With the wealth of material lying dbout, the Muslims of 
Banaras appear seldom to have built a tomb, but at Jaimpur there are 
most elegant mausoleums in which little or no Hindd materials have been 
employed. 

The strange way in which pillars have been used as architraves at Bakha- 
ry4 Kirn^ is very singular, but the height of absurdity was at Sayyidpur 
Bhitari, a great Buddhist site, where I saw a linga put up for a Muhammadan 
head stone at a grave, with a little niche for the lamp cut in it, and this 
linga had been carved out of a Buddhist column. After this, one can wonder 
at no amount of conversion or alteration by the Muslims. 

I trust that in the above notes I have shewn some ground for the views 
I hold in regard to the buildings, the date of which is under discussion, and 
I would beg to refer the reader to the ample details in this Journal for 1868., 
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Shidies in the Qmmimr of Chand Barddi, —John Bbamks, C. C. S., Ac. 

As the first fasciculus of the text of this ancient poet has no\v been 
published, it may be hoped that scholars in various parts of India will bc^in 
to co-operate with those few persons who have hitherto had access to the 
MSS, in elucidating the mysteries of his crabbed and archaic style. The 
time seems opportune, thercfoi'c, for collecting such observations as I have 
been able to make from time to time on the grammatical pceulianties which 
Cliand’s language exhibits. I have not been able to study the whole of the 
vast work, indeed such a task would take up all the time of more than one 
student even if he were not like me much occupied with official duties ; but 
as the style, oven in its irregularities, seems to bo uniform throughout, 
notes on those books which have been examined, will probably be found 
applicable to tho rest. The illustrations hereinafter given are taken chielly 
from the 1st book as it is now in print. The 19th, Glth and C5th books, 
have also been cited. There arc, moreover, several quotations from various 
parts of the fii’st eighteen books, and one or two from tho 21 st, the 
celebrated Mahoba Klian^. 

By way of getting at a sound working basis, it is necessary first to 
clear out of the road certain obstructions partly peculiar to Chand and 
pai'tly shared by him with all early Indian poets. The first of these is 
the uncertainty of the spelling ; in respect of vowels, we iiiul the same word 
written at one time with a long vowel, at another with a short one; vowels 
are inserted or omitted at will, and diphthongs are written in two or three 
diflerent ways. In respect of consonants, arbitrary insertions or omissions 
occur, double consonants are written as single, and single as double, aspirates 
are deprived of their aspii’ation, and unaspirated letters are aspirated at will. 
The following examples may he taken; 

a. Vowels. iTlft: and ^ and and ; 

and and C'efr); and 

and for Jjfcr or ; ^T, srw, and 

; Jnft:, JIT^, and ; snnt, sn: and and 

and and %Tf?r and 

an: and SI*JT, and f^TTOlT; and 

and 

, i. Consonants. and $ 1 ^ ; and ; WT, 

and VT, ’fn and qnTSI and ^TRI also f^!T and fVxij and 

; ^fx:35| and and 5 ?:, and TlRi 

Wir; T«l, Ti^, and YRI; wnj ; and RR f5P?r*T, and 
and i wr, wr and WR; f%»(, flR, and 1 %»?; and W; ^TTar JTR 

^ and ararar; and and ; with many others. 
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Two expliinatioiis sufjgcst themsclvei:* for this state of things. In the 
ease of alterations which atibct the metrical quantity of the syllabic, we 
may suspect tliat they had been made metri caasd, as is customary in Hindi 
poetry; and in those which do not affect the (piantity, wo can often sco 
various forms of the same word in successive singes of phonetic corruption, 

13ut those two explanations do not account for every change, nor is all 
yet explained, even if we add the ignorance or carelessness of copyists, 
^lorcover, we ai'C Ictl lo he very shy about using the Qnetri camd argument 
from observing the extreme laxit}' of the poet in this resjiect. Looking at 
liis metros simply according to the naiiio tlu'^'^ hear, we may divide them into 
three classes ; 

1st. Those identical ndth Sanskrit metres, 

2nd. Those pecnliar to the poet. 

Jh'd. Those identical with mod(‘rn metres. 

Lcaring out the second a.s indeterminable at ]>resent, if wc take tlie 
first and third we find tluit by no process can we make them scan. We 
may indulge to the full in the liberty of inserting or omitting the uuwvitleu 
shoi*t a, we may pi’oiiouncc diphthongs as one, two, or three syllables, 
hut not even thus can some of the lines be brunglit to lU'cord uith the scale. 
Sometimes ten lines will scan (juite ac'curately, and llio eleventh be all 
wrong. The hai'ds of the present day call Chand’s style the * dingal hhdkhd^ 
as contrasted witli ^ pingal hhdJchd^ or verse construeted according to strict 
rules of prosody. It must ho remembered that many of these poems were 
impromptiv productions, and most, if not all, were written to be sung, and 
any deficiency of syllables could he covered by prolonging one sound over two 
or three notes, as often happens in English songs, or on the other lifind two 
or more syllables could he sung to one note as in oiu' chanting. Where so 
much license exists, we caunut use the metrical argument except with great 
caution. * 

We arc, therefore, driven hack to the concliisioTi that in Chand’s time 
the form of words and their pronunciation was extremely unfixed. This 
is probablc-from historical considerations also ; and the use of the conclusion 
itself to us ill our present enquiry is that it removes out of the way the 
necessity of attempting to establish a fixed set of forms for words and 
inflexions. We take all Chand’s words for the present as they stand, wo 
take each word in four or five dillerent fonns if need he, and do not trouble 
mirselvcs to find out which is the right form for Chand’s period, simply 
because we do not believe there was any right form, any one form, that is, 
more used and moi’C generally accepted than any other. In fact, wo 

♦ Sincd writing tho above, 1 have beon infoimod by Dr, Iloomlo tliat he doos not 
find Chaud’s motros so iiTOgular us the bards report, but tho loariiod professor allows 
himsolf to alter tlie spelling of the text to biiitg tho words into agroemont with tho 
motros, a practice which socius somewhat promatnro. 
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recognize the tliorouglily transitional character of tlio language we have 
to deal with. 

'riie socoml ohstniction to be removed is that of texts ; so far as T liavc 
seen, the MSS. at present available, some live in all, have all been copied 
from the saino original text, and servilely repeat the old mistakes. Where 
they differ from one another, wo can generally detect merely an additional 
eiTor of the copyist. It is not nocessaiy therefore to cuter upon a delailiHl 
collation of t(3xts, such a process would not lead to our finding out or 
establishing one settled and correct reading. Sometimes for tliousands of 
lines together, there is not the divergence of a single letter between tlie 
whole five MSS., the same obvious errors being faithfully repeated hy all. 
Historically the Baidla MS. has the best right to be oonsiderod tlio 
representative of the original text. Tod’s and Caulfields’ MSS. belonging 
to the Boyal Asiatic Society, were made for the officers whoso names they 
bear in tlic second decade of the present ccntuiy, as stated in the colophon 
to each, tliongli it is not stated from what older MS, they were copied. The 
Bodleian has no colophon, but agrees, as fiir as I was able to compare it, 
with Tod’s. The Agra Avhich is the worst, and most carelessly written of 
all, is also from the same origin, witli a groat many extra blunders of its 
own. I do not know from what source the translations lately [irintjd in 
the ‘Indian Anti([uary’ arc derived, Imt from the absence of projicr arraugc- 
mont and the scanty nature of many of tin; extracts, it Is probable that the 
MS. was not a perfect one. As to the many imperfect scraps which may be 
found here and there in tliu libraries of native princes, they iu*e so 
fragmentary and so interspersed with matter whieli Cliand never wrote, and 
their language has often been so obviously modernized, that it Avill be wiser 
to disregard tlicm altogeilier, classing tliem under the head of “ ])soudo- 
Chand fnigments,” and sticking to the few complete eopiQS which are 
accessihlo. For working purposes, 3)r. lloernlo and myself arc taking Tod’s 
as our basis, occasionally assisted by the Baidla and Agra, Caulfield’s and 
the Jlodleian being locked up in English librai*ics cannot be used. 

Taking then the work as it stands, and not troubling ourselves in our 
present initiatory stage Avith either spelling or text, the following notes may 
he found useful to start Avitli, though many of them may have to be modified 
as Ave learn more about our subject. For it must be steadily borne in mind 
that wc are only at the boginuiiig of the battle, and have no predecessors in 
the field, of whose lahoiu’s avc eau avail oiu’selves. Everytliing hereinafter 
stated, is therefore teutativo, and, pro liac vice only, dogmatizing would be 
prcinatui'c. Moreover, Chand is the earliest poet in the language, and wc 
can therefore illustrate him only by his successors ; his relation^ to those who 
wont before him are absolutely indeterminable for the present, and will 
probably long remain obscure. 
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The pronoun as the oldest and most characteristic part of the language 
may be taken first. The fonns observable approach very closely to those in 
use in all tlic Hindi poets down to a late date, the pronoun being peculiarly 
tenacious of its ancient forms. 

Both in the noiin and pronoun, the synthetical process has been to a 
great extent rejected, while tlic analytical is as yet in an imperfect state of 
development. Thus, throe states or forms of the singular, and three of the 
plural, may be detected in the pronoun: first, the direct or simple form, 
used for the nominative: second, the oldiquo, used for all cases, sometimes 
witli the addition of post-positions as ^f, W, Wf, etc., but more often 
without any distinguishing mark : thirdly, a special form for the genitive. 

The pronouns of the first, second, and third persons are exactly parallel, 
the first being modifications of a theme the second of /o, and the tliii‘d 
of td (jfd and vd). 

It will perhaps be useful in a little known author like Chand to give 
rather copious illustrations of each form first, and then to tabulate the 
results at the end. 

The commonest form for the nominative of the first person is This 
is derived from the Skr. ^^ij^by rejection of the^ and resolution of the final 
m into its compound elements, as in (sec my Comp. Gram., Vol. 

I, p. 25‘i). One example may suflico for this very frequent form. 

m II 

Then I quit the body (i. e,, kill myself) I. 157. 2.* 

DilTering only by the omission of one of the top strokes and therefore to 
be regarded more as a variation in writing than as a separate form is as 

tr W ^ ^ II 

I am (constantly) hearing all that, O mother. I. IGO. 4. 

II 

I knowing science tell this to tlicc. III. 27. 50. 

The form % often written M and so hardly to be distinguished from the 
post-position ‘ in,’ occurs in a few passages, as 

15 W ^ 

%Jr ^ ii 

I heard the Shah had deprived (him) of eyes. 

Abandoning food I practised austerities and penance. LXV. 110, 17-18 

In these lines, and wherever else it occurs, % is used before the past 
tense of an active verb, showing that it was still regarded as an instrumental, 
as it is by ongin from the instr. of Sanskr. ^PETf., Prak. and Chand 
I heliovc wr^to simply % as in Maratlii ^; the anunasika is a modern 

* Tho Homan numeral indioatos tho Book of Ohaud’s poem, tho first Arabia 
numeral, the canto or poom (Kavitt), the second tho line. Tho numbering follows my 
list in J. A. S 13,, Vol xli, p. 204. 
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addition, so is the use of ^ as a nominative, and the modern fashion of 
sayings ^ is founded upon ignorance of the true nature of the word and 
contains the instrumental twice over. 

For ^Tf%, commonest of the oblique forms, innumerable exam])les may 
be found. Two may suffice, as the form is also in use in mediaeval Hindi, 
down to the seventeenth century at least. 

^ II 1,192. 2. 

The lord of Mohini (Durga) liath said to me. • 

^ Pmr ii LXiv, 36G. 9. 

There is no business for me in my father’s palace. 

(z. e,j What have I to do with it ?) 

It is appiu'ently Cliand’s idea of metre, for ho has some ideas on the 
subject, that leads him to shorten this form constantly into as: 

^ ^ ■ffT 1,170. 2, 

If piiundha shall swallow me. 

aR ^ II m 'TIT ®r II I. 27G. 1-4. 

Till then pain and poverty (were in my) body. 

Till then my limbs were light; (i. e., mean, contemptible). 
As long as I came not (to thee), 

And worsliipped at thy feet. 

The final short i is sometimes omitted, as 

wr (I 1.179. 2. ^ 

This opinion seems (right) to mo. 

Commoner than any except moJii is the form AT, nsed for all cases, some¬ 
times with, but oftener without, post-positions, as 

^ II I. 188. 11. 

How shall there be salvation for me, 

fsrfr « 1.49. 9. 

He who hilled the snake (on) my father’s neck. 

18 1 . 2 . 

i?T ^ II ) 

Bhat by caste, king of poets. 

Lord! my name (is) Chaiid. 

II I. 160. 1. 

Having thus said for me you find fear. 

(?. e., You put fcaa* into mind). 

WT ii ^ w II I. 157. 1. 

If you do not speak the truth to me. 

Instances of the form arc also frequent. 
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5 ;:^ Pnr ^rdVfT ii i. 279. i. 

This land (was) my father’s and my ancestors , 

m II 

«nTf% i?TT II I- 3, 4 
Who (am I), from wliat race sprung 
Tell thou to mo, () mother. 

Instances of ^r arc as follows : 

■ 

^T ^ II 1.100. 2. 

You have no pity on me. 

(Lit. Of me any pity not comes.) 

II 

Seven hrotliers of mine arc slain. V. Gl. 3. 

II {i- 0, 

This is my petition, I, 228. 2. 

For the nominative jdural ^IT is universal; 

gii ^ ii 

We (and) you liad never strife, I. 210. 20. 

^ fT ii 

We and you (have) business (on) this field to-day, Tb. 31. 
The oblique form is and the genitive ^iTTKT 

^IT^T Ii 

Alba, hear my word. XX I. 115. 2. 

Tlic noni. is used when wc must translate by a genitive or other oblique 
case, as in ^ the-da^' of the death of me. I. 210. 27. It is a 

nom. again in 

^ II 

Quoth Kanh, honorable (are) wc all. VI. 82. 1. 

The post-positions arc affixed as in the modern language etc. 

For the second person the singular nom. g; has been (pioted above, us 
also the plural nom. g?i; the former has an emphatic form as in the hymn 
to Bhavani— 

^ JHF II 

gft II 

Thou art Ganga Godavari, Gomati, 

Thou, Narbada, Jamuna, Saraswati. LXV. 1C. 

And so on through some forty lines. In the following, however, wc 
have the oblique form: the only difference is the absence of the anunasika. 
The i is lengthened metri gratia; 

^II irm ^ii 
Before all attkii*s. Thy name is affixed. 

Hymn to Ganosha, I. 2G. 2G. 
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^ — I — v-^l-II — I — ^1-II 

Sabai Kajja aggai tuhi nama laggai, 

The regular foim for the oblique is, as might be expected, 

II I. 102. 4. 

Sambhu is pleased with thee 
Shortened to as in if gf% II I. 00. 1. 

If there were not a curse on thee. 

Or to as 

^\n ^ Hnr ii I. 250. l. 

Heanng (this) word, thy father. 

Parallel to the first person, occurs II Let me tell 

the tale to thee. LXV. 311*. 

There is also the Prakritic form in g’^if II Thy 

sons and grandsons from the wombs of thy wives. I. 280. 8., and g^ 

II Say that the strength of thy ai’m is wonderful. 

LXV. 325. 3. 

The oblique form of the plural is g?Tf%, and of constant occurrence. 

^ g??f^ II 

I ask one son of thee. I. 88. 3. 
t ftx g^f^ II 

f II 

Either I will yield iny Lead to thee, 

Or 1 will put the umbrella over my head. I. 279. 3, 4. 

(i. (9., I will conquer thee, or die,) 

The post-positions are used with g^, as ^T, ^T, etc. 

For the third person we have a detinito personal pronoun ^T, as well as 
tlio two demonstratives ^ and = this, that, with their respective 
Ibniiations. 

‘ this’ is found I'epeatedly Ii To me this future 

appears clear. I. 28. 2. 

The oblique form is ^ II To complete this 

(is) a work determined on, I. 87. 6. 

I am tlisposcd to see a shortened form in the line 
^ 1EJ (fjT) tr II 

This was his thought and my thought. 1. 251, 4, 

Both thc^ nom. plural of and an emphatic singular of ^ arc 
contrasted in the following: 

i II vff 5 II 

They ply their swords, He catching (them) in his mouth breaks 
(them). L 254, 6, 6. 

In order not to prolong this section too far, I will now merely give the 
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scheme of the pronouns as far as I have found them, or can construct them 
from analogy. The latter arc in brackets. 


1st Person. 

Sing. Nom. 

Oblique ^T, 

Genitive and “T 

riur. Nom. ^ 

Oblique 
Genitive 
3rd Person. 

Sing. Nom. $T. ho 
Obi. mf%, m 
Gen. TTI etc. 

PL Nom. K 

Obl. fH«r 


Gen. firsr ^rr 


this 
etc. 


2nd Person. 

H ^Tj 

IHTV »ft »T. 

occasionally in Gatha 

[g^TTT] of\ 
that ^3^. 
etc. 

[^f^l 

[^3^r^T] 


?n^ is shortened into f?r^, and thus corresponds with f^rf% (pi. f^I% and 
fsi^) from 

The interrogative is ^ or ^T, oblique f%f%, pi. ftr^T. Of other forms 
may be cited ftrcT^T and its series, also and its scries .sliortened at 
times to fartr etc. A curious double form ocem's in the lines 

5r ^TT U 

TTTT^ W ^ Jiroi II 


Ho of whom there is no body. 

Him in what way can one catch ? I. 161. 8. 

I suspect % here to be a relic of the verb kar, as in tlio same passage 
ocem’s the phrase 

« 

Trr^f ^Tk It 
Where the sight does not penetrate 
There in what way can one see ? ih. 4. 

It would mean in full ‘ how having done ? in what manner having 
acted.* The oblique form of tlie plural is used adverbially for * how and 
takes anuswura as in the first of the two last quoted instances. In the 
following it stands alone— 

’srcT ^ Ire II 1.154. 4. 

How did Sarang De make war ? 

For f^ffirn TT and its series we have also %?rT and the rest. 

f^TTT It 

^ gx ^ H I. 162. 3-4. 

How many men, and Rajhrshis, 

Have there been (and) gods and demons of you. 
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Chand’s noun is rather a formless affair, as might have been expected, 
not only from the age in which lie wrote, hut from the style common to all 
those most obscure and difficult of writers, the Hindi poets. Like them, he 
loves to string together crude nouns, and leaves the reader to construct 
sentences out of them by mentally supplying the needful case-signs. This 
he does not merely in his rhapsodies where {jerhaps no very definite moaning 
is to be expected, but even in his nai’rativo portions. Thus in the very first 
stanza 

(Literally) l^irm. Going Living being. Life. Possessing quali¬ 
ties of sandal-wood. 

All which may bo put together into a sentence as the reader Jikos; 
or again— 

Kali (yuga). Heroes. Heroes. Well. Strife. 

King. Brahmin. Neck. Bind. 

Other instances afford a clue by some verbal form, or by the context; as 

^ 11 

To all men anxiety arose. T. 111). 2. 
for ^ ; 

^ ^ II 

By service much wealth is gained. I. 262. 8. 
which may bo rondoivd in Mod. Hindi thus$^ ^ %?TT %. 

H 

The darbSr became like a tank full of blood as water. V. 37. 1. 

Til full thus—% w:t wwt 

The case-signs, however, are fully and freely used when the metre allows, 
and I shall now give instances of their use, exhibiting tlie more ancient as 
well as the transitional forms, and those whieli are identical in form with 
the modem post-position. 

The objective case, including both dative and accusative, is indicated by 
the preposition, concerning whoso origin I reserve my opinion for the 
present, V^ariaiit forms are qrq, VT? from the last of which by 

dropping the anuswara comes the modem %T. 

^ ^ ^ II 

He seeks one of you. I. 88. 9. 

* Provisionally, Trumpp’s theory of iho origin of this form from resulting 
^■*010 by aspiration of tlio q" owing to elision of tho ri, may bo aooopted, but there 
are difEculties even in this theory, (See his Sindhi Gram. p. 115). Caldwoll's con- 
uoction of this form with tho Dravidian ku (fcfca) must in any case be regarded as 
finally exploded and no longer tenable. 

22 
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Tnw ^ 'PC "SSW II 
life II 

At morning time the hero to Brahmans 
Dividing with his own hand gave (gifts) VII. 6. 3-4. 

^ II 

Having made obeisance to all. VI. 38. 2. 

-s *■ 

Anothei’ instance was quoted a while back under ^T. The u is leng¬ 
thened metH gratid in 

fe^ttrsT *ifs n ^ ii 

NJ • J 

For the war mth Prithiraj at Mahoba Pariinal has siiramoned us, XXI. 
84. 6. 

Tlie other forms are too common to need quotation. 

Under the head of ablative, come several post-positions. is the 
older form from which come tlm forms and %; thus— 

^ II 

Says the messenger to Prithiriij, XIII. 16. 1. 

Jn Mod. Hindi, verbs of speaking take the original meaning of 
which is shown by its derivation from to bo ‘ with,’ though in modern 
times often used in the sense of ‘ fromfor which latter the proper word is 
^or^f to be noticed presently. Instances of ot^cur frequently, one has 
been given above, another one of ^Ti is ‘ says the wife to her 

husband,’ I. 7. 1., where precedes the noun; as it stands we should 
understand it to mean ‘ says the husband to the wife,’ there is, however, no 
doubt from the context that it is Chand’s wife who speaks to him, not he 
to her. The use of the particle before the noun, shews that it had not yet 
thoroughly sunk into a post-position, but is still used as a conjunction, as in 
Sanskrit. 

with forms and n is used as in ordinary old Hindi. 

W, mostly with abnormal anuswar'H, is I take it from "St, 
from ^ or a regular ablative termination in Pijikrit, from the Sanskrit 
adverbial ablative in ire, as from a village, though it has become 

severed from tlie noun and is treated as a post-position. Instances are 

TTT ^ ^ II 

From his race sprung. I. 164. 1, 

^ ti 

Say ye, (and) I make him destroyed from life. I. 178. 21. 
(is e., If you give the order, I will kill him.) 

For the locative, we find the inany-forined post-position represented in 
modern times by \ In its earliest form it is then dropping the 

^fT ^ ^ ^ II 

Immoiial dwelling among mortal. I. 3. 8. 
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^ WU II 

Having spoken this speech, he came amongst the army. XXI. 
10. 17. 

Next comes the solution of the semivowel into its vowel, giving 

Thousantls three fell on earth. XXI. 7. 59. 

tSoinetiinos written when a long syllable is reiiuircd, 

II 

The witch w^ent among the queens. I, 178. 0. 

(Trftnft for Tnft liho ^JT^mr for and ^ITTWIT for ^T^T) 

The natural transition from ^ into (see my Comp. Grammar, p. 
:i2().) gives the form — 

II 

\i 

Fell headlong into the bottomless pit. I. 79. 10. 
a form of 3 sing. pret. for from and therefore meaning 

** was set free,’* in combination with ‘ to fall,’ it means * was 

set free falling,’ i. 6., ‘ fell unrestrainedly or headlong.’) 

Final short vowels arc of very little account in Hindi, and are omitted 
or inserted at will. Thus forms iffpR and with inorganic auuswura, 
and in the former with lengthening of the vowel, occur. 

They themselves went into the garden. XXI. 6. 6. 
a curious combination of with after the fashion of 

’ir iTTspr ii 

What king, in what land ? XXVI. 18. 4. 

The metro is Gatha which accounts for the Sanskritisuis. Cliand always 
puts an anuswara to the last syllable'qf his words when writing Gatha, 
he seems to he uuder the impression that by so doing, ho is making them 
into Sanskrit! In the next line we get , 

II 

In wealthy Uuain. 

abounding in wealth). I. have seen also frequently 
^»*[and but have lost the referciiees to them in my notes. A lengthened 
or secondary form iiHK is also in use with the move’ definite meaning of 
“ hi the midst of.” 

^nc srrft jtt h 

II 

Men and women cast aside shaino 

In the midst of the month of Pliaguu. XXIII. 1. 4. 

Alluding to the Holi festival. 

^ II =^> and 
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Having received the news she arrived in the midst of the 
city. I. 178. 4. 

The enemy fled into the hills and forests. I. 20G. 38. 

A step further brings to the rejection of the organic portion of the as¬ 
pirated letter, leaving only wc thus account for the form which is 
extremely common. 

II 

II 

Putting musk into lamp black 

The queen streaks her eyes for ornament. (Gatba) I. 20. 1. 
(T^ from line). 

II 

11 

A period of seven days is ample time, 

Ifari can save in ii single instant. 1. 00. 12. 

Tlic post-position is here aflixed to the genitive as indicated hy 
see further on under that case. 

Grazing in Jh^irkhantl. I. 61. 3. 

It is lengthened to “irrft—• 

Seeing the king sitting in sleep. I. 191. 4. 

R{k ii 

The hero Jalhaii was smitten and fell on the giwiid. XXI. 
204. 20. 

And if I am right in my translation, still fiu’ther to — 

II 

“STift H ^rv II 
(If licr) husband die in battle, 

The wife does not become a Sati. XXI. 175. 1. 

Lastly, we have the ordinary modern form % the anuswara of which is, 
as so often the case in Hindi, a mere inorganic accretion. 

i ^ II 

I ^ WTH II 

The wife who survives when her husband dies, and hopes for 
progeny, 

That woman certainly makes her abode in the groat hell. 
XXI. 174. 

1 suspect the whole of this verse to be a modem interpolation. The 

stylo and versification are too regular for Chand, and the sentiment is 

< 
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repeated from the preceding lines which are more rugged and Chandesque 

^ STT^ ■mf% II 

IfiPnjT ?isr II 

?r is, however, found in many passages where there is no reason for 
suspicion, 

^ iTO ^ ii 

In one month he established a city. I. 218. 3, 

He brought down his sword on the shoulder of strong Kanh. 

XXI. 204;. 24. 

Of the instrumental ease indicated by ^ as wo have it in modern times, 
I cannot point to any clear instance. When we come to treat of the verb, 
tlie construction involving this case will be illustrated. 

There remains only the genitive, and this is indicated by the particles 
% or .and as in ordinary Hindi. Sometimes si i or toned to ^ as 
in one instance quoted above. Two passages may be noted in whicli the 
older form which has been recently brought to light by Dr, 

Hoernlo, seems to be found.* The first is that in the nineteenth (now 20th) 
book, in wbiok I foiancrly saw a pret. of a verb This view must now 

bo given up, and the passage translated diiferently; it is a very obscure 
passage, however, and I now only give a tentative rendering. It is the rout 
of Slnhabuddin’s army by Prithiraj. 

^TT ^ II 

II 

Blind (from flowing of blood) ran the elephant of the Cliaulidn, 

Making a circle he surrounded on all four sides. XX, 141, 7-8. 

The other passage is at the meeting of the armies before Malioba, 

II 

VT liXXL 29. 9-10. 

^ -s,. • 

'mvsf in Chand and in other bards,' though plural in form, is always 
treated as a feminine singular. 

The kettle drum made a noise, the army turned, 

The sight of the Cliauhan was separated from view. 

That isy the two armies lost sight of each other, probably from the 
dust they raised. It will be observed that in the first quotation agrees 
with the maac. Tiar, and in the second with the fern, 'sfe, so that we have 
so far confirmation of Dr. Hoemle’s theory. I have traced forms and 

as well as in the cognate languages. From the vast ocean of Chand 
fresh examples will probably bo fished up, as we get to know more about it; 
at present 1 have only these two instances in my note book. 
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With regard to the modification of the base in nouns notliing noticeable 
is to be found, except that Chand occasionally uses the nom. or direct form 
of bases in & before the post-position, as 

XX9t iTf^ll 

The king came into his tent. I. 193. 2. 

Where we should expect ^; and again 

1inf% vmiw 

At that time came somehow into the tent a snake. I, 243 4, 

Instances of this practice may be found in Tulsi Das and later poets, 
and in the tika to the Bhaktamala, and it is universal in Bengali. 

There is a curious word in two or three forms, as usual with Chand’a 
words, about which there is some obscurity. It is or 3 ??r and mu.st, it 
appears to me, be translated “ fromthough it looks at times like an , 
imperfect of the verb %T,«n which case I take it to be one step in the process 
by Avhich wc get to which will be noticed ynder the verb. I give the 
examples I have noted. In the first, Bisal Do is asking his minister about 
the shrine of Gokaran which he wishes to visit. 

MW II 

How far (is it) from Ajmer ? * 

In two days easily one arrives. I. 178, 47. 

Here, hy the bye, is MW which I wanted a while ago. When Bisal gets 
to Gokaran he meets a Siddha who asks him where he comes from. 

W^M TmM ^ ^ H 
irTrT MJM II 

XfM ^XM B# 11 
^ ^fr wri w\M. I. 184. 

Saith the Sidha/row what city, 

What family, what name ? 

Had you come hero on pilgrimage, 

Or (have you) further on any business ? 

' In the first lino must be “ from,” but in the third lino bK is pi. of 
= -qx. Ill the next passage the doubt is still greater, and the whole 
passage is a peculiarly crabbed one. 

\Tn H 

MXfW fc II 

MXW WXX II 

^ ^ II I. 48. 1-4. 

Here begins the Hanfiphal metre. 

In the Kali (Yug) heroes (had with) heroes strife. 
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Not together harmony or union, 

Brahmin was to -Brahmins cruel. 

ifrer is still used in Panjabi for “ with,” is still Marwari * wick¬ 
ed, cruel,” mod. Hindi w. Now in this passage may either be “ was,” 
or wo may render it “ from,” as “ Brahmin Jrom Brahmins (was) averse, 
or cruel.” The meaning would more strictly be ‘ towai'ds,’ but in the mod. 
language % would be quite admissible. On the whole, though, I am in 
favour of regarding it as a verb in this passage. 

In those places where it is clearly a postposition, it may still bo derived 
from the root and be analogous to the Bengali * from,’ Mai'athi 

and comes from the Prakrit ablative plural 35wrr. 

The plural is formed by the final X of which is frequently omit¬ 
ted, and tlie plural itself is often represented by the. singular form. The 
practice of confounding tho two numbers is as old as Chand, and probably, 
for all we know, older. Plural verbs are used with singular nouns, and 
feminine verbs with masculine nouns and vice vei'sa, as in the line 

II 

Then all the women were assembled together. I. 178.1. 

Where iflft is plui*al in sense, though singular in form, while the verb 
is singular. 

n 

All the wives said, tb. 

Here again is fcm. pi. and tho verb masc. sing., wliich arises from 
the instrumental construction. 

II 

The bride made lamentation. I. 171. 2, 

III. 

The verb is modem in form, exliibitiug the birth of the analytical sys¬ 
tem, as yet weak and uncertain, but ah’eady indicating the dii-ection of its 
future development. 

Tlie number of forms in use is few, and Cband seems to regard verbs 
as a superiluity in many instances, omitting them at will, and often substi¬ 
tuting for all forms of the verb what I may call the verbal ci’ude form, pro¬ 
duced by adding a short i to the root. Though this form is strictly speak¬ 
ing that of the conjunctive participle “ having done,” and the like, yet there 
are countless passages 4n Chand where it will not bear this meaning, but is 
a present, past, or future, as the context may require. For instance in 

fim w ^ ^ w 

^ ^ H vfw ^ II r 309. 
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Anal having come met (his) mother, having told and recited the 
whole affair, 

People and merchants having taken with ^^vi^g gone colo¬ 

nized the land. 

All the forms in i as are true conjunctive paiiji- 

ciples, and the only finite verb in sense is and even that is a partici¬ 
ple in foi'm agreeing with the fern, noun and postulating the instrumen¬ 
tal form of the agent. In modern Hindi wo should have ^ 

On the other hand, however, we find the form iti short requiring a finite 
sense in tlie following : 

fBX W^K W 

Bisal the king arrays the umbrella over his head. I. lOG, 1. 

If wo translate "iife “ having arrayed,” the sentence will bo incomplete 
as there is no finite verb following. The explanation of this use of the 
form is probably that it is a shortening of the ^ of the 3 pers., and in this 
place it would stand for The simple indef. present is the same in all 

the modern Aryan languages, and in Chand presents no peculiarities. 


Singular. 

1. VTT, ^ 

2 . 


Plural. 


3. 

It is unnecessary to quote examples for the regular verb ; the irregular 
verbs (to use a rather unscientific term) will be notii^cd presently. 

For the simple past the forms are x>artieipial and tlie same for all three 
persons on account of the implied or expressed instrumental construction. 


1. 2. 3. 


Singular. 
C masc. 

C fern. 


Plural. 


In the masc. sing, the final is sometimes separated by a short a from 
the root, according to no rule apparently ; for in I. 170. 12 we find rf^ 

^ II ‘ there a lion destroyed the bridegroom,* while in the very 

next line it is written As variants of the form in ^ constant¬ 
ly occur those in where the ^ has been softened to the palatal 

vowel and the vowel T hardened to its semivowel. Thus* 

^ am II 

Looking looking down wandered tho cow. I. 79. 9. 

In the same passage occur quoted above, and ‘ she heard’ 

(root ^). Instances "of the shorter form are 

ftrft ttN II 

Again Alhd spoke in wrath. XXI. 109, 47. 

Also and many others. The form in is common in 

Tulsi Das. • 
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For the future where no very strong idea of futurity is implied, the 
indefinite present is used, as in ^ ‘ then I will quit tlio body.’ 

But the ordinary form of the future is derivable directly from the second or 
peri})hrastic j'uture of Sanskrit, as in »jfirrn%, and in the third per¬ 
son postulates a non-classical form for which in Sanskrit we have 

only without the substantive verb. The forms arc— 

Plural. 


Singular. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 




To bo refovred back to a Sanskiit series, Singubu' 

5 Plural [’^f^rn^fir], but ill all cases with 

elision of the syllable TTT, so that wo should imagine a form 

'fhe terminations rest on the excessive cormption of the feeble verb 
so that becomes and then, by rejection of The 

resolution of 1? into its component psu’ts, tlio labial and nasal, so frequentl}’^ 
noticed in other instances, gives whence ’^f, so that we have throe words 
one from a second from and a third from ^’’ 5 . As a good 

inslance of this verb in a transitional state the Marathi forms may bo ad¬ 
duced. 

Singular. Plural. 


1 . 

2 , 

3. 




'aim (^0 

In old Hindi also, as for instance in Kabir’s llamaini, occur the forms 
‘ is’ and ‘ arc,’ from which wc get and ^ in mod. Hindi. 

It wouhl lead me'too far away from my present object, which is merely 
to illustrate Chaud’s forms, were I to work out all these processes here. 1 
content myself therefore with merely noticing them, and pass on to give 
examples. Of the first peraoii wo liave already liad the instances 
‘ L will yield,’ as it were, from fut. of the causal of ^ with 

andj *I will place.* The third ])ci'son, with which the second is 
idtaiiical in foim, was shown in ‘ he shall swallowfor the first 

plural 

W II 

Vi 

xm «r wx w 

We nobles all will fight, 

That the kingdom of the Chandcl may not perish. XXI. 

94. 3-4. 

^ Wo TnuHt take tho full ancient forme ossi, asmah, asilKt, and asanti^ instead of 
the more modem classical Sanskrit forms, os the letters which have boon dropped in 
tlio latter aro phonetically necessary to produce tho Horathi, Hindi, and other words. 

23 AA 
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The infinitive or verbal noun has two forms, the absti’act in <wia, and 
the function^ in iha. Of the former one instance out of many is 

fk^ ii 

Having plotted to stop {or the stopping of) his virility 

1.178. 1. 

and with nominal inflexion, 
f%^T 11 

He made preparation for going. XX, 28. 4, 

«i3r II = i-^^TfignT =s 

In joining battle a terrible warrior. XX. 31. 5. 

TJie,functional form is of very common use, just as it is still in Gunwari 
Hindi, in Bengali, Oriya, and Gujrati. 

W ^fk II 

^ II 

If any one made delay, - 

Then he came to strike him. 1,198. 7, 

^ 11 
Rising up, ran to fight. I. 254. 7. 

Tlic construction is strange, bnt not unknown to modern colloquial 
Hindi in 

JTTfx wm II 

Sj 

Through learning (it) from his mother G^auri 
Her son Anal leamt this. I. 258. 1-2. 

Ill modern Hindi, qr ^ ^T. 

The imperative exhibits tlie ordinary forms sing, and plural, as 

we WW wra II 

Bard Jagnak, now go thou home. XX. 77. 1. 

Owing to the careless way in which i and u are mixed up, we have a 
form in f%— 

II 

Say a good word about them. I. 9, 12. 

In two quotations above wc have seen convei’sely WPW and wnwa used 
as present indicatives, for and WIRfw- 

Tlie present participle ends in at, as ^ and in Gatha, as well 

as occasionally in other metres where a long syllable is wanted, in an6, as in 
T^fcTj The feminine is in short as also of com*se as 

etc. 

The conjunctive participle in i has already been mentioned, its original 
full form is in tyaty from the locative of the part. pret. of Skr. Thus from 
we get (See Trumpp, on Adi Granth., J. R, A. S., Vol. V, p. 
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207- I see nothing in the extracts given by Trumpp in that article to 
justify his assertion that the langu^e of the Granth is not Hindi, but old 
Gumnukhi. It is a mistake, though common among Sikhs themselves, to 
apply the term Ourmukhi to the dialect of the Panjab, instead of the variety 
of Devanagaid in which it is written, sed Iksg obiter^ 

TO II 

Having subdued the rulers of the land with fire and sword, 
I. 206. 26. 

This is of course often also written with as whence we get 

another of Chand’s confusions, as this form is also used for the respectful 
imperative, as in 

TO TO Wtn ^ II 

This destroyed scicnce*do not listen to. I. 173. 9. 

One of the principal difficulties in Chand lies in his construction; an 
abrupt and elliptical stylc is imposed on him by his rules, and he makes it 
worse by trying to say too much at once. So that we have often to expand 
four of his words into twelve English, and his transitions are so rapid from 
one fact to another, that we are often landed quite in the middle of a fresh 
set of events before we arc well quit of the old ones. 

The custom of constructing the past tense of transitive verbs mth the 
instrumental of the agent with the post-position though identical in 
character with the Sanskrit construction, as in TO is yet 

apparently in its present shape at least of modem origin. It is an obscure 
question what this ^ really is. That it is not derived from the TO of the 
Sanskr. is pretty clear, w the older form, sometimes written ifTT* dative, 
and is, I believe, connected with the same root as the Marathi Naipali 
and old Bengali whence also Marathi the ordinary sign of the 
dative. It is difficult to decide exactly what Chand’s usage is in this 
respect. While in some eases the agent is in an oblique form, in others it 
is in the direct or nominative. 

The modem Aryan languages know of three constructions or prayogas, 
1. The Karta, or subjective, in which the verb agrees with its subject. 2. 
Tlie Karma, or objective, in which it agrees witli its object. 3. The Bhdva, 
impersonal, in which it agrees with neither. They may be thus illustrated 
in Latin. 

Karta—ille urhem condidit. 

Karma—ah illo urbs condita, 

Bhava—ab illo urbi conditum. 

These three constmetions are seen in their full force iu that most 
complicated of all the langpiages, Marathi, with its irritating three genders 
and old-world rubbish of that sort. Hindi is more enlightened and simpler. 
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It has tho subjective construction for all tenses of the intransitive verb, and 
for all tenses of tho transitive also, excej^t the preterite in which it admits 
the objective construction, as flio impersonal as TjTSfT 

^ In the former tho verb agrees witli the object, and in the 

latter is neuter and impersonal, Hindi having amalgamated the neuter with 
tin* masc., the verb has attained to the masc. form, though really neuter. 

Applying the above principles to Chand, wo are struck in the first 
instance by the iibsencc of with the instrumental sense. For instance— 

^\\ 

II 

Hearing it, the prince PriLliiraj 
Himself invited tliom kindly. V. 13. 3, 

Here if we arc to sec in this ^our modern friend, tho ohjoct not heing 
noted, but being understood as living beings, wo should according to rule 
expect and the sentence would .run in ordinary Hindi ^ 

in other words, the construction would be tho impersonal one, the 
verb would be singular (masc.), unless it be that the verb is hero put in the 
plural out of respect. This imstanco, however, seems at present quite 
exceptional, more usually tlic agent is in the oblique crude form, and both 
the objective and impersonal constructions arc used; a good example of the 
former is 


fipT T^T ^ II 
He protected tho J3ralimans. I. 130. 1. 

Where the verb agrees with the object raksM, and the agent is in tlie 
crude oblique which may be any case we like to call it; again 

fsrf^ 'Trm^ ii 

Wlio arranged heaven, earth, the seven hells. T. 11. 11. 

The various nouns agree with the verb in tho neuter pi. and the 
iigcnt is again singular oldique. On tho other hand, we have the direct or 
subjective construction in 

mX II 

^51VT ^Tsr ii 


Ten times the king asked 

The 13rahman gave no answer (in the) matter. I. 48. 23-24. 

And as a remarkable instance of Chand’s indilfercnco to the subject avc 
have in one line (I. 49. 9.) ‘ he Avho killed the snake,’ and tho 

next line with the direct construction. It is perhaps too early 

to lay down rules for Chand yet, but it may be hinted that in common with 
many of his successors in Indian poetry, he generally uses the subjective 
construction when the agent is a noun, and occasionally the objective or 
impersonal when the agent is a pronoun, and even in that case he is careless 
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and quite as likely to use one as the other. As far as I have gone, I have mot 
very few instances of the use of the post-position and several of tlioso 
seem doubtful. 

One example is 

9f II 

ftrf% II 

If II 

fk^^i II 

In his youth to Prithiraj 

Ill a dream at night (came) a sign : 

Having taken Juginipur (Delhi) 

Tie put the lilak (of sovereignty) on his brow. HI. 3. 1-i. 
Ilci’e it is clearly a dative. 

With regard to the irregular verbs, or to speak move correctly, those 
which still retain traces of the older synthetical organization, the array of 
forms is rather varied. Some few well-worked verbs dillbr from their fellows 
in this respect that, whereas the latter have taken from the Sanskr. or Prakr. 
only the root, or some one form on which they have built up their modern 
verb with all its varied tenses, these vei'hs of the older creation adhere more 
closely to the Prakrit and take their preterite from its preterite and some of 
their other forms from those of the corresponding tense in Prakrit. Thus 
makes its past tense f^^T, from for ; also from 1x^r. and 
from all three Prakr. forms. Of the three the commonest perhaps 

to which rhyme from and ^^Tfrom %*fT. In one or 

two passages occurs a form which I have rendered “ filled,” sup[)osing 

it to be from WITT on the analogy of In the cases of and 

Chand has also the preterites ^€ITandf%^, but uotf%^T, the cause 
of which will be explained below. The three words and ^*11 are 

often shorn of their last syllable especially at the end of a line, as 

^ II 

He performed tliore the ceremony of hamTctula. VIII. 5, 2. 

■ To which rhymes 

Mft qpc n 

Dividing, with his own hand gave. ib. 4. 

^fx^x^ ^ ^ II 

Parimal gave the order for war. XXI. 5. 32. 

JTO ^x ^ n 

Having gone ten kos he made a halt, 

The villages, towns and cities between ho plundered. 208. 9-10. 
It is one of Chand’s favourite rhymes, and in all these cases the subject 
of verbs is a iiom. mase. sing. Of the full forms, the following arc examples ; 
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^ n 

^ ^ f^I II 

^ ti 

w fts^r ii 

Concerning the translation of this passage there may bo some doubt; 
literally it is easy enough, as the meaning of each individual word is well 
known, but how to put them together so as to make consecutive sentences is 
a difficulty; “ Anangpal—daughter—beautiful (or, taking su as an exple¬ 
tive, ‘ deliglit’) 

Son—wish—fruit—gave. 

Coeoanut—fruit—good fruit. 

Spell (mantra)—beginning—made. 

It probably means that Anangpal had a daughter whoso desire for a 
son bore fruit (to wit by the biith of PrithirSj), the fruit of tho coeoanut is 
the emblem of marriage, and he or she, commenced some spells, why or 
wherefore non liqiiet. It is a fair specimen of Chand’s enigmatical style. 

^ n 

Good speed the Chandcl made, 

(Saying) Parimal hath written this” gave it into his hand- 
XXI. 124 4. 

Of the forms and ^1^® the following instances have been noted : 

piiundlu the king gave a blessing. I, 305. 1. 

Pritbiraj gave him two provinces. I. 307. 01. 

Here the final syllable is cut off to rhyme with in the next line. 

^ jw It msT ^ it 

^^Tif VTw wpc II ^ n 

(For) joy (of his) daughter’s (having a) son, gifts and honours 
many he gave, 

House to house singing songs of joy, like a serpent finding a 
jewel in the forest (?). 

The past tense arises from the fact that the verb lend in Hindi 
is derived from the Skr. ^wf, through forms and ^{^5f, and the pp. 
in Skr. is whence H. Although in Hindi the number of verbs of 

this class, those namely which form their present from one part of a Sanskr. 
verb, and their preterite from another, is so small that they have been classed 
as irregular, yet in the other cognate languages, notably in Sindhi and 
Gujarati, the number is very large; for instance Sindhi to take (H. 
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^irr) makes its pp. ir^T, i- e. (See Trumpp’s Sindhi Gr. p. 272, and 

my Comp. Gram. p. 138.) 

I have also noted an instance in which the ^ under the inllucnce of the 
adjacent palatal vowel changes into ar (w|)— 

iTT^ II 

wwj sr II 

Carts and boats he went and stopped, 

Ali and Udil he allowed not to alight. XXI. 86. 1-2. 

In Modem Hindi, and 

Leaving for the present the further discussion of these verbs wlioso 
real nature seems not to have hitherto been clearly undei-stood, I now 
proceed to draw out the manifold variations of the verb ‘ to bo,* whether 
derived from the root ^or from or (if it be so at all, which I much 
doubt in Hindi) from 

Illustrations from Chand serve not only for his works, but in many 
cases also for old Hindi literature in general. Tulsi Das, Sur Das, Kesab 
Das, Kabir, aud others are all writei’s in virtually the same idiom, though 
Chand is older and more obscure than most of them, and has occasionally 
forms which have dropped out of use since his time. It Avill strike the 
reiuler, however, tliat Chand uses the same word in different stages of 
development according as it suits his purpose. In the case for instance of 
mg, wc have every stage fi’om the pure Sanskrit down to the modern 
vcmaciihir. In such cases it is generally the modem and later forms which 
agree, with those in use in the general run of Hindi poets. Tulsi Das, 
though, from his extensive popularity, ho is usually taken as the typical poet 
of mediooval Hindi, is not so really from a linguistic point of view. His 
language is very rustic, and seems, as Dr. Hoernle has remarked, to contain' 
words and forms taken from all the provinces of Hindustan. Sur Das is 
much purer and more typical. The forms given below are not then all 
peculiar to Chand, but many of them he shares with his successors. 

The preterite, which for convenience sake I take first, as in a narrative 
poem like this, it naturally occurs oftener than the other tenses, has three 
forms. 

1st form Sing. m. PI. M. 

[«T1 

Mvx is very common, as in MVJ HTW TisT il 
Wroth was then the king. I. 4 j8. 26. 

M li 

Thus was the wonderful Kishi. ib, 

II 

Anaugpal became king. III. 17. 4. 
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/ 

It is contracted to in rw ^ ^31 II 

Hearing the news the king was perturbed in spirit. I. 172. 4. 

iw ii 

Laughter was in her mind, then pity came. III. 10. 4. 
Feminine as in ordinary mediceval Hindi, as 

ITT H 

How the former story was. III. 15. 2. 

Plural masc. as VT ^TT^ ^fTT^T 11 

The folk were harassed, wounded, and distressed. XXI. 5, 5. 
Of m;\ the fern. jJ., I have no examples. In ^rfr II 

quoted above, it may perhaps be that a fern. pi. is meant and the anuswara 
has been omitted by the copyist. 

The second form is and plural Wk, of which I have already 
given instances. It is from this form (Skr. WfT) that I derive and not 
from The ti of goes out in Gujarati T^T, etc., in which 

language the form ^ciT, the legitimate descendant of stands in its proper 
place as tlic preterite of a verb from parallel to which is Oriya 
preterite of side by side with from (h ). Prom the form ^r, 
by elision of tt and coalition of the vowels (perhaps through a transitional 
form ^), comes the ordinary JJrijbhasha form ^T, Tt> otc., and by another 
process the form ^riT became i> e. tho, for h'to. The Hindi appears not 
to have retained any relics of the verb as a verb, though it has numerous 
nominal derivatives of it. 

Chand lias yet another form of the preterite with short final not 
very uncommon in occuiTence, as 

iffir ^Ts ^Tf«r ii 

II 

Grieve not, but heed my spell 

lluliiig has (ever) been the business of the doughty Ch^uhau. 
HI. 27. 2G. 

Connected with which is the conjunctive participle in 

^ 3I^T II 

The marriage having taken place, the bridegroom went to the 
forest. 1.170. 11. 

The present tense contains no peculiarities. ‘ I am’ has been quoted, 
but I may mention that I have not yet come across the modern ^ is.” It 
seems to come from which is llrst split up into then the ?r is 

dropped leaving which by change of ^ into ^ and interpolating 

a second we get Tulsi Das and Kabir’s form whence the transition 

is easy to ^Tj 'T* It does not appear quite certain that all thig process 
had been as yet gone through in Chand’s time, the cases where ^ occurs are 
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all explainable as futures like “ he will do,” “ he will fight,” and 

the like. ThuS is formed the future contracted into just as in the 
imperative ' let there be’ becomes 

^^.11 

Destruction shall he on their race. III. 29. 6. 

0 l^ftr 11 

All speaking said, ‘ May there be success, success.’ I, 178. 12. 
Another form is 

vO? II 

• The Jadavani shall be with child, I. 249. 6. 
and the simpler form of the imperative is %T 

II (enrf^ = 

Wliich bearing be thy nature purified, O lady. I. 14. 4. 

In the substantive verb the vague crude form in short i occurs 
constantly, as a present and as future as well as in its more correct sense 
of a conjunctive participle. It is one of the commonest words and forms in 
Chand and more than one illustration must therefore be given. 

There can be little doubt as to its futui'e sense in the following ;— 

In five days’ time he shall be lord of Dclln. III. 11, 4. 
Again a few lines later on 

^rfnJT ^ I ^ ^ II 

.si 

Of Jognagar (Delhi), saitli the astrologer, 

Shall be lord indeed Prithi Rao (Prithiraj). ih, 13. 3-4. 

And again—^ ll gT^T^T II 

After the Tuar the Chaliuvan, lastly shall be the Turk. i6. 26. 8. 

All these three are prophecies, and there can be no doubt about the 
future sense, in which case we may regard this form as shortened from the 
1 idler Less distinct, and liovering round to a potential present are— 

mi ^ 11 

How mat/ there be release from the curse for the hero, I. 58.3. 

^ m II 

If I were to boast, then there might be laughter, I. 11, ult. 

In the next quotation it must, I think, be regarded as distinct 
historical present— 

3jir ^ II 

^ ^rr ii 

II 

^Ti: 11 XXL 1, 1-4. 

Telleth Chand reciting a virtuous strophe, 
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That wrath and discord, 

(When twixt) Chahuvau and Chandel tribes 

Strife is engendered. 

So also in » 

The ear hearing it is broken. I. 159. 2. 

II 

The rape of Sita, (which was) predestined, takes place. III. 

27. 34. 

In this latter case it may also bo a preterite. Finally, as instances of 
its use in its more legitimate sense of a conjunctive participle, 

Being pleased saith Sukdev, I. GO. 10. 

gflftr ftrsf ^n: ^ ii 

31^ ^ ^Tt II 

They who swayed having contjuered the three worlds, 

They too have gone at last, being without prolit. III. 27, 

53, 54. 

Of the present ])articiplc there arc two fonns and ’^TfT. 

II 

Thy voice is a pleasing voice,laughmg being prevented. I. 12,4. 
(/, e., no one can laugh at you.) 

wm w 

sA 

The son being born she died. I. 170, 3. 

(/. e.i she died m giving birth to the son.) 

Of the future participle ‘ that which is to be,’ destiny, an 

illustration has just been given. Others arc— 

Thou knowing somewhat of that which is to be. XXI, 92. 2. 
And a few lines fui’ther on in a slightly different shape — 

II 

^ ^ II 

Vj 

Thus is written (as) about to bo 

The plan whicli Alba has said. XXI. 94. 1, 2. 

Want of leisure prevents me at present from continuing these studies. 
I hope at a futm*e time to supplement these remarks on the leading features 
of Chand’s style, by some further suggestions as to some of his more 
exceptional and unusual forms—many of which are puzzles of the most 
startling description. Perhaps the notes here given may be of use so far 
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as they go, and the copious quotations will illustrate many move points tlian 
those which they ai’c specially intended for. To those who approach Chand 
foi^tiJicd by previous reading of the mcdiasval Hindi poets, the majority of* 
the forms given above will be already to a great extent familiar, but to 
those who approach him from the direction of Sanskrit and Prakrit studies, 
his style will be absolutely unintelligible without some such clue as that, 
the outlines of which I have sketched in these notes. 


Further note on coins from KausamlhL—By Tice HoNoitABiiK 

E. C. Bayley, C. S. I., C. S. 

Since writing on the two coins scut by Babu Sivaprasdd from Kau- 
siiiubhi,* 1 have had the advantage of showing the coins themselves to Gcn- 
cTiil Cunningham. He at once expressed his preference for reading the third 
letter of No. 2, as ^ instead of Sf ja. He said that lie thought he had 
(*oiiis in his cabinet which would throw light on the matter. 

He has since found two of which he kindly allows me to make use. 
One of these is the exact duplicate of coin No. 2, but has only the latter 
half of the inscription pcrlect. The other coin is in better preservation; its 
material is brass, and while it differs slightly in type, has ilie same legend 
as No. 2, but the third letter is unmistakably The whole of the letters 
on this coin arc of a squarer type than those of my coin, so much so that 
the iiret letter might almost be read as “ iaf if it were not for the clear 
shape of the letter on my coin. 

The total legend must, however, now be read as— 

^ “ thuha sata 

“ The friend of the virtuous iconoclast”— • 

A reading which is a clear improvement on those previously suggested. 
Both of General Cunningham’s coins have the same reverse, a hull with 
the svastika over its hindquarters and standing in front of a Buddhist 
chaitya with Buddhist railing very clear, so that now there can hardly be 
any doubt of the Buddhist chai-acter of the legend. General Cunningham’s 
best coin has the symbol on the left of the obverse somewhat different from 
niy coin, but it is not quite distinct enough for satisfactory recognition. 
General Cunningham says that one of the coins at least was procured'at 
Batesar, which is on the Jamuna, though at some distance above Kausam- 
bhi, from which place it may have possibly come. 

* Vide above, page 109. 
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Aiithorities for the History of the Portuguese in India.—By 

T. W. II, Toluobt, 13. C. S. 

The History of the PortuguGSG in India is a subject of considerable 
interest, though the attention given to it, of late years, by Illnglish orienta¬ 
lists is scant. As a contribution to the subject I anbuiit a list of the autliors 
whose works are most valuable. The list does not profess to be exhaustive, 
but it will be found to embrace the most important sources of informa¬ 
tion. 

I limit the range of these authorities to the period between 1498, when 
Vasco da Gama discovered India, and 1603, when the capture of Cochin by 
the Dutch finally broke the power of the Portuguese, and established the 
supremacy of others in the East. During that period, the adventures of the 
Portuguese form a chapter of Universal History. In yeai’s subsequent to 
1663, the subject, though not devoid of incidents of gallantry and romance, 
dwindles to one of national rather than universal interest. 

As an introduction to the subject must be read Mr. Major’s interest¬ 
ing Life of Prince Henry the Navigator. This is founded chiefly on old Por¬ 
tuguese authorities, an account of whom is given in the preface; but Mr. 
Major’s narrative is, to all appearance, so complete and accurate, that we may 
accept it, coupled with the well written summary by Barros, without consult¬ 
ing other authors. 

For our present purpose, research must begin where the main thread of 
Mr. Major’s work eni. Starting then from 1497, wc have first— 

GasparCorrea. Lendas da India, 4 Yols., 4to. Correa is the oldest 
historian, and is by many considered the most reliable; but, strange to say, his 
25 c 0 
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history, though written in or about 15G1, lay in manuscript till a few years 
ago, when it was printed by the Lisbon Academy. The publication was 
commenced in 1858 and concluded in 1861. Correa came to India in or 
about 1512, and served as Albuquerque’s amanuensis. His stay in India was 
not continuous, but it was at (iua that he ended his days. 

His liistory ('om])rises the period i'roui Vasco da (Jama’s voyage iji 1197 
to the tiovcnnnent of Jorge Cabral in 1550. The earlier portion is partly 
founded on the manuscript (now lost) of Joao Figueira, a priest who accom¬ 
panied Vasco da (.Jama. The hulk (»f the w'ork from 1512 to 15.50 has all 
the advantages of contemporary history by the pen of a truthful and intel- 
ligent^writer. The work is illustrated with pictures of towns, and portraits 
of the Viceroys taken, I believe, from pen and ink sketches by Correa him¬ 
self. ilost of the towns arc fairly reiircsciited, tliongli without accuracy of 
detail. For instance Aden, Hiti, and Colombo, as tliey ajjpeared in the six¬ 
teenth century, can at once he itlentilied by any ont? who has seen them as 
they are now. Correa has ht-cn termed the “ Polvhius".of Portuguese His- 
tory in India. Selections from Ids work, compri.sing the three voyages of 
Vasco da Gama, have been translated and published in Fnglish by the Hon, 
H. Stanley'. 

JoaodeBarros, the Livy of Ptu’tugueso History'. His work, in four 
Decades, though somowliat later tlian the histories hy' Correa and Castaiihc- 
da was, until the last few years, iiinvcrsally n\gardcd as t)u> standard authori¬ 
ty on the subject. The recent publicatit>n of Correa’s licndas raises the 
question whether Correa or Bavros should he followed where discrepancies 
exist (and in detail sucli discrepancies are immerou.s) ; upon tlio whole it 
seems likely that Barros will always hold his place in the opinion of his own 
countrymen as well as in that of foreigneTs lus the chief of Portuguese His¬ 
torians. His style is admired, and lie gives an interesting sketch of tho 
Portuguese diseov* ries prior to Vasco da Gama’s voyage, a necessary intro¬ 
duction, which Correa and Castanheda omit. Barros died in 157U. He never 
visited India, but had special facilities for his study as an ofiicial in the 
India Oificc at Lisbon. 


I) i o g o d e C o u t o, tho rontinuator of Joao do Barros. Do Couto served 
in India, and though his portion of the History is nut considered equal to 
that written hy Barros, it is tiie best we !mve for the latter half of the six¬ 
teenth century. The fourth Decade by Barros comes down to the death of 
Nuno da Cunha in 1539, hut as this Decade liad not app<.*ared when Do 
Couto commenced his continuation, lie began twelve years earlier, bringing 
the continuation down to 1600. Tlie joint History of De Barros and Do 
Couto consists of twenty-four 8vo. Vols., there being for tho reason above 
stated a duplicate account of the twelve years comprised in the governments 
of Lojk) Vaz de Sampayo and Nuno da Cunlia, 
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Castanheda. This historian came to India in 1528rand the eight 
hooks of his History were published between 1551 and 1561. They bring the 
naiTativc of Portuguese con<piest down to the first siege of Diu in 1538, 
covering nearly the same period as l)e Barros. Castanheda intended to 
publish ten books, but the last two seem to have been suppressed, because 
tluy rellected on some of the grandees who had influence at Court. I can¬ 
not, however, say for certain that the last two books of Castanheda were 
never published. My own copy omits them, but from a list kindly given 
to me by Seiihor da Cunha Kivara, Seeretary to the Portuguese Government 
at Goa, it would appear that Castanlieda’s history is brought down to 1550. 

* Castanheda is said to liavc travelled all over Portuguese India, with the 
laudal)lc desire of testing and correcting liis history. 

M a f fe i, Historla Iiulicaruin, a Latin history, based I believe on 
Barros. It is in one volmnc comprising sixteen books. It ends with the 
death of King John the Third in 1557, and is dedicated to Philip the Second. 
Tlu‘ author was a Jesuit; and attached to liis principal work arc four 
hooks of Epistolie Indiecc, selcetcd letters from India, a very valuable 
appendix. 

S a II 11 o in a n o, a Benedietine monk, wrote a History of the same period 
in Spanish. 1 have not seen this work, but believe it is founded on MalTci 
and is inferior to tbo original. 

P aria y S o u s a. J lis History was published in both Portuguese and 
Spanisli. It embraces a more extended perioil than any of the otlicrs, be¬ 
ginning with the early voyagt‘s of discovery, and oiuling in 1610, at the eve 
of the Revolution which restored Piirtuguese independence. An English 
translation from the Spanish was published in 1695, with a dedication to 
Catliarine, Queen Dowager, Charles the SeeoiuVs widow. 

For the sixteenth eentur}', Faria y Sousa is an inferior authority to the 
earlier writers, hut he is the one generally quoted by English authors, be¬ 
cause his account is the most complete as well as the most easily read, I 
am surprised that the Library of tlie Asiatic Society at Calcutta does not 
contain a copy of the translation. Tlio copy of the original in the public 
library at Goa scorns to bo imperfect. Faria y Sousa gives a list of the 
books and manuscripts from which he collected bis information. 

L a f i t a u, “ Histoiro dcs Docouvertes des Portugais," in French, 2 Vols. 
Tliorc is a cop}'^ in the public library at Pondicherry, but not, 1 think, in our 
own library at Calcutta. 1 have not read this w<irk tlirough, but from a 
cursory examination, it seems like most French Histories to be readable and 
interesting. Lalitau names the authors he has consulted, and brings his 
narrative down to the same time as Faria y Sousa. 

The above authors arc all professed historians, who treat their subject 
generally. But history is usually more indebted to particular accounts, 
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memoirs, and personal narratives than to prolonged chronicles whicH are 
necessarily themselves compilations. This is especially true of Portuguese 
History in India. Passing on then to this class of authors we find— 

“ T h e li o t e i r o,” the account of Vasco da (liima’s voyage, followetl by 
Mr. Major in Lis Life of Prince Henry. I have not seen this, but it is • evi¬ 
dently a work of authority. 

The C o m in e n t a r i e s of the great Albuquerque, compiled by his 
son from the oiHcial despatches sent by Albuquerque to King Manuel. They 
appeared in 1557. 

The Chronicle of King Manuel himself byDamiao de Goes, pub¬ 
lished during the reign of King Sebastian, and dedicated to the Cardinal 
Prince Henry. 

The History of the Portuguese during the mgn of Emmanuel, by Oso¬ 
rio, Bishop of Sylves, in Latin. Tliis, tliough based on the Chronicle of 
Damiao de Goes, is superior to it as a literary work. There is an English 
translation, published in 1752. 

Antonio Galvan, a contemporary of the Governor Nuno da Cunha, 
is said by Faria y Sousa to have written much concerning India and particu¬ 
larly about the Spice Islands, but Faria y Sousa was unable to find any of 
his works except “ the Book he calls of Discoveries, which is only short 
hints of things.” I presume this is the “ Tnitado dos diversos e desvayra- 
dos caminhos, &c.” If any other works by this author are extant, they will 
be very valuable. Crawfurd eulogizes the author in the following terms : 
“ Of all the Portuguese names connected with the Indian Arcliipelago 
incomparably the greatest, except of ^Magellan, is that of the virtuous, the 
pious, the discreet, and heroic Antonio Galvan.” The failure of Faria y 
Sousa to find his manuscripts is no proof that they do not^exwt; for the 
instance of Correa’s great History, to say nothing of numerous otlicr books, 
shows that in Portugal the most valuable manuscripts may lie hidden for 
centuries. 

I here insert a note by the editors of Correa's History, winch details all 
the printed works prior to the date of that author. 

“.The printed Portuguese books regarding the History of India, of 
which Gaspar Correa might have had knowledge, although he may not 
have seen them all, still less possessed them, are,—tlio Life of D. Joao II., 
by Garcia dc Ilesendo; Castanhcda*s History ; the three first Decades of 
Joao de Barros; the first book of the siege of DIu, by Lopo de Sousa Cou- 
tinho; the Qommentaries of Albuquerque ; the Itinerary of Antonio Tonrei- 
ro ; the Book of Antonio Galvao, Tratado dos diversos o desvayrados camin- 
boR, &c.; the Kelation of the Embassy of the Patriarch D. Joao Bermudes ; 
the Chronicles of the King D. Manuel and of the Prince D. Joao by Damiao 
de Goes; the treatise on the affiiirs of China by Fr. Caspar da Cruz \ the 
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commentary of the^ siege of Goa and Ghaul, by Antonio de Castilho \ 
and some other which we have forgotten.*’ 

The Life of D. Joao de Castro, byJacintoFreire de Andrade. 
This work has passed through several editions and is considered one of the Por¬ 
tuguese classics. The second siege of Diu by the King of Gujar&t occurred 
during the Viceroyalty of D. Joao de Castro, and the defence and relief of 
the foi*tress are deservedly regarded by the Portuguese as among the great¬ 
est of their achievements. The edition of the ** Life” published in 1835 
contains valuable notes with selections from Castro’s correspondence, among 
these are letters regarding Persian histories of Alexander the Great, proba¬ 
bly the “ Sikandarnamah/* for which D. Joao de Castro, who was a man of 
literary as well as military ability, had sent. Tiiere is a work by 1). Joao do 
Castro himself, the “ Itotciro,” giving an accouut'of his voyage up the lied 
Sea ill 1510. 

The Chronicle of King John the Third, by A n d r a d e, is another work 
thought very highly of by the Portuguese themselves. 

There must be frequent references to Indian affairs in the Chronicles 
and Histories of other Portuguese and Spanish Monarchs, but the reigns of 
Kininaiiuel and John the Third were the “ golden of Portuguese rule 
in India. Those of Sebastian and Philip the Second may be considered the 
“ silver age,” and subsequent reigns down to the capture of Cochin “ the 
age of brass.” 

St. Francis Xavier was a contemporary of Don Joao de Castro ; his 
life and work are so intimately connected with Portuguese India, that authori¬ 
ties regarding them may well be referred to hero. Xavier’s own letters are 
the best source of information regarding him. There is the old Latin edi¬ 
tion of Turscllinus, and a modern French one by Leon Pages. Of professed 
biographies, the most authentic is that in Portuguese by Lucena, and the 
most popular that in French by Bohours, Three recent biographies should 
also he consulted. First that by Venn, written from the Protestant stand¬ 
point. Second, a volume of Xavier’s life and letters, published last year, 
1872, by the Jlcv. II. J. Coleridge, an English Jesuit. (The second volume 
has not yet appeared.) Third, a Life of the Saint publisheii at Goa in ISGl, 
by Senhor Felippe Neri Xavier, Director of the Xational Press. This con¬ 
tains much miscellaneous information regarding Xavier and his tomb. 

As Xavier is the Saint of Portuguese India, so is C a m o e n s its Poet, 
the Lusiad is an authority in Portuguese History just as Shakespeare is 
for our own Plantagcnets. National pride and patriotism perj^ade it, and 
great events which would be smothered in a mere chronicle of facts are 
Tjrought by it prominently and picturesquely to view. There are many 
well known lives of Camoens, and many editions of the Lusiad in all Euro¬ 
pean languages. The Portuguese (I believe) r^ai*d the edition of the 
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Lusiad by D. Jos6 Maria de Souza Botelho with most favour. In English, 
Adamson's Life of Camoens, and Mickle’s translation of the Lusiad are best 
known. 

There is another Portuguese epic “Malaca conquistada/’ of 
which Albuquerque is the hero, but this has never attained general celebrity* 

The Chronicle of L u i s d e A t a i d e, by Antonio Pereira. I have nob 
seen this work, but it is quoted both by Faria y Sousa and by Latltau. Luis do 
Ataide was twice Viceroy of India, in 1507, and again in 1578, 

DiogodeCouto, the continuator of Barros, was a voluminous writer, 
and during his prolonged coniieetion with Indian affiiirs (from 1550 to 1010) 
wrote many minor works besides his History. Among tliese are numerous 
orations to tlie incoming Viceroys. Also a Life of D. Paul de Lima,* a celo' 
brated Portuguese Captain, who died about 1589, and an interesting treatise 
called the “Soldado Pratico.” I have not seen any of these works, hut Mr, 
Stanley in the iutroduotion to his Tiiree voyages of Vasco da (rama” gives 
an abstract of the “ Soldado Pratico,” which is a critique on the numerous 
defects of the Portuguese administration in India. 

The Portuguese Missions to Akbar from 1582 to 1605 constitute one 
of the most interesting chapters in the History of Portuguese India. The 
account usually quoted is that by M. M a n o u c h i, who was for many years 
Aurangzeb’s physician. I have not seen his History, but it appears to liave 
been published as a separate work. According to Hough, who •devotes a 
chapter to those Missions, there are valuable manuscript accounts in the 
British Museum, some it seems in the original handwriting of the Mission¬ 
aries. There are also narratives of the Mission in Murray's Asiatic Discove¬ 
ries. There is an Italian account of Akbar an<l of the Jesuit Mission by 
Peruschi. 


The close of the sixteenth century is remarkable in the annals of Por¬ 
tuguese India for the attempt to reconcile the heretical Syrian Church of 
Travancor to Home. The chief authorities for tliis episode are Gouvea’s 
Jornada do Arcebispo de Goa, D, Kr. Aleixo de Monescs as Terra.s do Mala, 
bar; Geddes, History of the Church of Malabar; La Croze, Histoiro du 
Christianisme des Indes ; Hough’s Christianity in India ; Lee’s History of the 
Syrian Church, in one of the Church Missionary Society’s Ueports ; Howard’s 
Cliristians of Saint Thomas; Day’s Cochin. 

There are several other accounts, but the above contain all that is init* 
portant. Day’s Cochin is a valuable work generally, as Cochin was the most 
important I^rtuguesc settlement in continental India next to Qoa, and 
everything connected with it has some bearing on our subject. 

While wc arc on the ground of ecclesiastical history, the following 
works may Ijc named as in some way connected with Portuguese Indio* 
where formerly the predominance of ecclesiastical influence was so marked* 
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The** IndiaOrientalisChristiana*’by PanlinuB Bartholomaeus, 
Baid to be a work of groat merit but very rare. 

FranciscoSousa’s ** Oriente conquistado a Jesu Christo pelos pad¬ 
res da companhia do Jesus.** This work was published ia the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. It seems to be regarded by later Portuguese writers 
as an authority for secular as well as ecclesiastical history, and is, I presume, 
the work referred to in Cottiuean’s Sketch of Goa, page 21. 

Bartoli’s Asia. This, I believe, is the standard Jesuit authority, 
but tlicre are numerous other histories of the Jesuits. 

Ilistoriadas Inquisi^oes, published at Lisbon in 1821. 

Il^toria da origem c estahlecimento da Inquisiyao cm Portugal, by 
Ilerculano. 

I have not seen the above works but the following which also have 
some bearing on the subject are to be found in the Public Library at Goa— 

Tellez, Chronica da companhia dc Jesus. 

Luis dc Sousa, History oi'the Dominicans. 

Damian Cornejo, Chronica seraphica, or History of the Franciscans. 

Pedro Monteiro, History of the Inquisition. 

It may be observed that the Goa Library is chiefly composed of books 
Avhich were taken from various convents when the monastic orders were sup¬ 
pressed. No doubt, it contains many other books of historical interest, which 
a hurried visit did not give me time to discover. 

Faria y Soim refers to a manuscript ecclesiastical History, called “ Tlie 
Spiritual Conquest in Asia,’* written by F. Paul of the Trinity, a Franciscan, 
in the year 1G30. Probably this has since been printed. 

For the seventeenth century printed authorities are rare, Faria y Sousa 
refers to a manuscript by Antonio B o e a r r o, apparently a continuation 
of Do Couto, and also to accounts ofXunoAlvarezBotello and the 
Count d 0 L i u h a r e s (1629 to 1035), the former in print, and the latter in 
manuscript. 1 suppose, it w*as the same Antonio Bocarro who wrote the 
description of the Fortresses of India, extracts from which have been pub¬ 
lished by Sr. da Cunha Itivara in the “ Tissuary.” 

Mr. Stanley gives a summary of a niaiiuseript found by him in the 
Library of Lisbon, entitled “ History of the Elevation and Decadence of 
the Portuguese Empire in Asia,*’ which gives some account of the seven¬ 
teenth century. 

Between 1G40, the date at which Faria y Sousa closes his Qistory (also 
the year in which Portugal recovered her independence), and 1663, the year 
in which Cochin was taken by the Dutch, there seems to be almost a blank 
so far as printed Portuguese authorities are coucemod, but the deficiency is 
made good by an increased number of Dutch and French writers. The 
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ecclesiastical history of these few years is carried on by a Carmelite mission¬ 
ary, Vincenzo Mari a, in his Yiaggio all' Indie Oriental!. 

The expeditions, military and ecclesiastical, to Abyssinia; the rise and 
fall of Christianity in Japan; the rivalry with the Spaniards and Dutch in 
the Malay ArchipCl^o; and the wars in Ceylon, may fairly be treated as 
episodes in the History of Poi^tuguese India. 

Eegarding Abyssinia, the chief authorities are: 

Francisco Alvares, Terras do Preste Joao. 

Tellez, Historia de Ethiopia. 

JoaodosSantos, Ethiopia oriental. 

Geddes, Church History in Ethiopia; La Crosc, Christianisme 
d’Ethiopie; L u d o 1 f ’ s Historia ^thiopica. ^ 

Eegarding Japan,—K ii m fe r' s well known book is generally accepted 
as the best authority. 

There is a work in Spanish Christiandad del Japon,” by S i c a r d o, of 
which there are copies in the public library at Goa. There arc also collec¬ 
tions of “ Epistolaj Japanicro,” as of “ Epistolse Indie®.” The Eev. H. J. 
Coleridge states that M. Ldon Pages is about to publish a work on the 
subject. 

The Chinese mission, though organised from Macao, was not so connect¬ 
ed with polities as the Japan mission, and the early missionaries were mostly 
Italians not Portuguese, There is a description of China by Faria y Sousa, 
founded on the Memoirs of Semedo, and there is a separate account of the 
commencement of the mission under Eicci. There is also the great work of 
Du Halde, 

Eegarding the Malay Archipelago, most English accounts of the islands 
give a sketch of the early Portuguese rule. Crawford’s works, and S t. 
John’s Indian Archipcl^o may bo cited as the most useful. E a f f 1 e s’ Java 
scarcely refers to thePortuguese,but hisLife and Journal givesa native account 
of the arrival of the Portuguese at Malacca. 1 have not yet had an oppor¬ 
tunity of referring toMarsden’s Sumatra. Faria y Sousa, besides his refer¬ 
ence to Antonio Galvan, mentions BartholomewdcArgensolaaaan 
authority, though an unsafe one, for the History of the Spice Islands. I have a 
French translation of Argensola entitled Conquete dcs Isles Moluques par 
les Espagnols, par les Portugais, et par les Hollandais.” The third volume 
contmning the conquest by the Dutch is a continuation of the original work. 
There is also an English translation of Argensola. There is another account 
of the Moluccas, by Gabriel Eebello, in ibe sixth volume of the 
Noticias para a Historia e Geografia das nacoes ultramarinas.” 

Eegarding Ceylon, our information may be considered abundant and 
satisfactory. Sir Emerson Tennent devotes the first two chapters of 
bis second volume to the Portuguese and Dutch rule, and refers to two Porta- 
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guese authorities who treat specially of Ceylon,— B, i b e i r o, and Rodrigues 
d e S a a. The latter wrote an account of the expedition of 1630, in which his 
father was killed. There is also a Portuguese account of the siege of Colom¬ 
bo, translated and attached to Baldmus’ narrative in ChurchiH’s voyages. 
B a 1 d a 0 u s himself, a Dutch writer, is the best authority for the final strug¬ 
gle between the Dutch and Portuguese, givil^ a sketch of the negotiations 
and military niovenienta, with details of the sieges of Colombo and Cochin and 
engravings of the ditlerent forts and towns. Uibeiro’s History is contained 
in the fifth volume of the “ Noticias para a Historia e Geografia das nacoes 
ultrainarinas.” There is a PVench translation by LeGrand and an Hnglish 
translation, now rare, by Lee, Sir Emerson Tennent mentions Johann 
Jacob Saars, as giving in German an account of the campaign in which 
Colombo was captured. \V outer Schouten’s “ Oostindische Voyagie” 
is another narrative of the same period. 

The above list does not include many “ Travels,” although the most vivid 
and faithful pictures of Portuguese India in the IGth and 17th centuries 
are to he found in the narratives of Euro|)ean travellers. The number of 
these is so great, that we can only specify a few, referring enquirers to the 
standard collections of voyages for further detail.n. These collections are 
well known,—Ramusio, Piircha.s, Hakluyt, De Brv, Le Brun, Hulsius, 
Recueil des Voyages de la ('ompagnio des Indes Orieiitales des Pays-bas, 
La llar|) 0 , Diim])ier, Harris, Pinkerton, Thevenot, Churchill, Astley, Lock- 
man, Kerr, Murray, and others. There arc two or throe Italian collections 
of value besides Ramusio, ai\d there are some Indian voyages in the 
Portuguese “ Notieias.” 

Among individual Travels the most noteworthy, either for their in¬ 
trinsic value, or for their hearing on our ])resent subject, arc— 

Odoardo Barbosa. The earliest description of India after Portu¬ 


guese discovery. 

The voyage of M a g e 11 a n, which first took the Spaniards to the East. 

The voyage of Sir Francis Drake, the first appearance of the 
“ Heretics” in those seas. 

The “ Perogrina 9 oes” of Mendez Pinto. 

Linschoten's Itinerarium. 

Travels of Pyrard do Laval (1601 to 1611). The original is in 
French, but there is a Portuguese translation, published at Goa by Senhor 
Rivara. Pyrard de Laval’s book is of special value os he resided at Goa when 
the prosperity of that city was at its height; for although the glory 
of Portuguese India liad begun to diminish some years earlier, the splen¬ 
dour of Goa as a city, was greatest during the first few years of the seven¬ 
teenth century, Pyrard*s description is detailed and mteresting. 

D e 11 o n ’ 8 narrative of the Inquisition of Goa. The original was pub- 
20 .no 
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lislicd in French in 16S7, but there is a Portuguese translation, published 
at Goa in 1866 under the auspices of Sr. Kivara. Tins translation contains 
some valuable notes, and adds as an appendix the account of the Inquisition 
given by Dr. Claudius Buchanan in ISOS in the Christian Researches. 

A narrative of the expedition against Orinus, when the Persians and 
English united to expel the Poflugucse in 1622, This is contained in the 
collections by Purchas and Kerr, 

Bahheus, the Dutch historian of the final struggle between Hollandow 
and Portuguese. The trauslation of liis Travels is in Churchiira Collection. 

Tavernier gives a description of (joa, a narrative of the persecution 
in Japan, a sketch of Dutch history in the East, and an account of the capture 
of Cochin. Altogether, Tavernier is a very valuable writer for our present 
purpose, as his information refers precisely to the period when Portuguese 
supremacy in India was disappearing. 

There are numerous travellers a little later than Tavernier, wdioso 
narratives contain frequent references to the Portugue.se. Among these 
may be named Bernier, Nieuhoff, Carreri, Fryer, and Hamilton. 

Lastly, there is a modern acco\int of Goa, written in English by the 
Rev. Cottenean de Kloguen and published at Madras in 1831. This contaiud 
a complete historical sketch of Goa from iJjOJ) down to 1812, and gives a 
description of all the churches, convents, and otla*r public buildings, accom¬ 
panied by a map. It is, in fact, a modern guide to Goa. There is a 
Portuguese tran.«lation, which 1 have not seen. * Probably the notes of the 
translation are of value, as it was published in Goa itself at a comparatively 
recent date fl85S). 

There is another modem account of the Portuguese possessions in 
Asia, by Gonf.*alo de Magalbaes Teixem Pinto, also publisiied at Goa with 
notes by Sr. Uivara. it is a mere i)ampblet, but it contains some ofiicial 
document.s regarding the transfer of Bombay to the English. 

As the Dutch were for sixty years the rivals of the Portuguese 
in Asia, it is reasonable to suppose tiuit voluminous information may 
be collected from Duteli autborilies. Besides the early Dutch voyages, 
and the travels of Baldieus already referred to, there is the great 
work of V a 1 e n t y n, ‘ Oud en Nieuw Dost Indicn.’ Tenneut refers frequent¬ 
ly to this work. There is one copy in our own library at Calcutta, and 
there is another, wanting the first V(»luine, at Madras. No doubt, a student 
acquainted with Dutcli would find the works of numerous other aij^thors at 
Batavia and Amsterdam. 

It remains to notice ofiicial records and periodicals, I believe there are 
now few records of value at Goa. All that survived have been transferred 
to Lisbon, and are to be found there in tlie Torre do Tombo and other col¬ 
lections of Archives. But a very valuable work has been published at Goa 
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by Sr. daCunha Bivara from the records of the 16th century. This 
work the “ Archive Portuguez oriental” is in five fasciculi, comprising altoge¬ 
ther eight volumes. Of these, fasciculus No. 1 is out of print, the remaining 
seven volumes may be obtained from the Imprensa Nacional at Goa. The 
contents of the eight vols. arc as follows : 

Fasciculus 1, letters from the Kings of Portugal to the City of Goa. 

Do. 2. Book of the privileges of the City of Goa. 

Do. 3 (2 parts or vols). Letters and instructions from the Kings of 
Portugal to the Viceroys and Governors of India, and also charters and ordi¬ 
nances of the Kings and Viceroys. 

Do. 4. The Ecclesiastical Councils held at Goa and the Svnod of Diam* 

par. 

Do. 5. (3 parts), Vanous documents of the IGth century. Among 
these are important regulations regarding the administration of justice, the 
management of the Goa hosjntal, military and commercial matters. Tho 
rcfci'cnces to tlie coiitemj)orary history of Muhammadan India are not very 
many. Tl)ere are, however, some diplomatic documents referring to Bija- 
pnr. 

In the preface to his third fasciculus, fir. da Cunha Bivara discusses an. 
interesting question regarding some of the 16th century records. During 
tlio IGth and 17th centuries, the intercourse between India and Portugal 
was chiefly earned on by annual fleets to and fro, and the annual letters 
that they carried. As the arrival and despatch of the fleets were regulated 
hy the monsoons, the registers containing copies of oflieial letters were 
known as tlie ‘ Livros das Monyoeiis,’ ‘ Books of tho Monsoons.’ At the 
time Sr. Bivara wrote his preface, the record rooms at Goa appear to have 
contained fragments of the Livros” for the years 1568 and 1583, then a 
scries from 1581 to about the end of the century, and then (after a gap of 
fifty years) a continuous scries from 1051 to modern times. It was long 
believed that the absence of tho “ Livros” earlier than 1568 had been caused 
by the Marquis do Pomhal, under whose orders sixty volumes of the series 
were despatched to Portugal in 1777. Sr. Itivara, however, proves that the 
sixty volumes so despatched, were those between 1666 and 1651, and that 
they at least arc safely housed in the Torre do Tombo at Lisbon. About the 
same time, and in obedience to tho same order all the ecclesiastical records 
of an early date were also sent to Lisbon, but those, it seems, have been lost 
sight of. 

I believe I am right in adding that tho remaining “ Livros das Man- 
^oens” have been recently transmitted to Lisbon, since the publication of 
Sr. Rivara’s Archivo. Possibly some of the missing records are to be found 
m our own British Museum; for Sir Emerson Tennent in the introduction to 
his ** Ceylon” writes—“ Within the last few years, the Trustees of the British 
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Museum purchased from the library of the late Lord Stuart de Rothesay 
the diplomatic correspondence and papers of Sebastiao Jozo Carvalho e Hol¬ 
lo (Portuguese Ambassador at London and Vienna, and subsequently known 
as the Marquis de Pombal) from 1738 to 1747, including sixty volumes 
relating to the history of the Portuguese possessions in India and Brazil 
during the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries. Amongst 'the latter are forty 
volumes of despatches relative to India entitled Colle^am AuiJtenlica de 
todas as legs, Pegimenfos, Alvants e mats ordens quo se e.vpediram para a 
India, desde o estahlecimenlo destas conquistas, Ordenada por proviratn de 
2Sde Marco del7d\t. Mss. Brit. Mus., Nos. 20,861 to 20,!)00.” 

The “ Archivo” is so for defective that it only gives the outward de¬ 
spatches and letters from Lisbon to (Soa together with otlier doeiiments issued 
in India. It does not give despatchi*» from Goa to Jjisbon, which would be 
of yet greater value to the student of Indian History. I cannot gather 
from Sr, Rivara’s ])n?face to the third foscieulus wliere these are, nor does ho 
expressly state that the early “ Livros das Mon^'oens” are lost beyond re¬ 
covery. Perhaps the introduction to his first foscieulus, which I have not 
been able to obtain, tlirows some light on these points. This mvich is certain. 
The Torre do Tombo and other libraries at Lisbon contain a number of 


valuable records of both the IGth and the I7th century, though it would 
seem from the preface to “ Gaspar Correa” that they arc not valued as they 
deserve to be. I must add that Sr. Kivara’s “ Arehivo,” tliough richer towards 
the end, contains a great many documents l>elonging to the early part of the 
16th century. The early “ Livros das ^lon^'ocns” have been lost, but 
there were other early records which Sr. Rivara by publication has saved 
from a similar fate. 

Many articles of historical and antiquarian value have been published 
in the “ Bolctim do Govemo,” the “ Government (iazette” of Portuguese 
India. Among those of recent numbers may be enumerated the “ Capitu- 
los de um livro inedito,” containing infonnation as to ecclesiastical matters 
in the 17th century, and a series of Treaties of the same period. Many similar 
articles are scattered through back nunilxirs of the Boletim, including, I be¬ 
lieve, an account of tlie records by .Sr. Felippe Neri Xavier. I hope Sr. 
Rivara, under whose auspicc.s the majority liavc been published, will collect 
and republish these papers in a separate form. It is much to have saved 
ancient records from destruction, but the service to History will bo enhanced 
by ropublication. Papers arc not readily accessible when scattered through 
the old tiles of a Gazette. 

I may mention here that Sr. Rivara in addition to the numerous publica¬ 
tions above referred to, is the author or editor of several other important works 
more or less connected with our present subject; among these an historical 
essay on the Concan, or dialect, of Goa \ a dictionary and grammar of the same; 
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a publication regarding village communities ; and several regarding the 
ecclesiastical rights of the Crown of Portugal and the Archbishop of Goa— 
vexed questions among the Homan Catholics of India. 

Two facts regarding other records may be added from Day’s Cochin. 

1. The Dutch Government records of Cochin are, it seems, still there, 
and apparently the early volumes refer to the capture, or to the period im¬ 
mediately following the capture, from the Portuguese (page 121). 

2. The records of the Verapoly Monastery were lost in the river, as 
the j)rie8ts were endeavouring to carry them away from Tippu’s troops in 
1790 (Chronology at end of book). 

So far I have only referred to European accounts of Portuguese India, 
but what Indian authors are there on the subject ? Hindus, who care so 
little for history, are not likely to give us much help, but it is different with 
Muhammadans. They arc given to ehroniclo writing, and we may fairly^ expect 
some account of the Portuguese from them. As yet, however, I have not 
found any special Muhammadan history on the subject, except the “ Tuhfat ul 
Mujahidin.” This is a valuable work, as it describes the wars of the Por¬ 
tuguese and ]\Tuhamma(lans between 119S and loS3, from a Muliammadan 
point of view. There is an English translation, Xo. 30, in the scries of the 
Oriental Translation Committee. 

Firislitah must be consulted, because his histories of the Dakhin States 
are so full, and refer specially to the period when the Portuguese power was 
at its height. Tlui eleventh chapter, on the Muhammadans in Malabar, is 
founded on the Tulihit ul MujAhidm. Besides this, Briggs gives in an ap¬ 
pendix an e|>itome of the wars of the Portuguese in India. But Firishtah’s 
allusions to the Portuguese, except in the eleventh cha]>ter, arc very meagre. 
He gives a brief account of the death of King Bahadur, and of the siege of 
Chaul l)v Biirhan Nizam Shah in 1502, hut he does not even mention the 
great siege of Diu. Still the constant references to the Muhammadan kings 
by Portuguese historians, and the constant intercourse that must have gone 
on between the Orientals and the European invaders, render it necessary to 
consult Firislitah. 

Next to Firislitah maybe mentioned the Mir-dt i Ahmadi, with its trans¬ 
lation by Bird, and the Mir-at i Sikandari, on which the Mir-at i Ahmadi 
was founded. 

* Firishtah’s History of Bijapur was prematurely closed in 1596, while we 
seek for information down to 166^3. The following supiileinentary histories 
of the Dakhin states and particularly of Bijapur, the one that had most 
dealings with Qoa, are describeil in Mr, Morley’s list of the historical manu- 
flcripts preserved in the Library of the Iloyal Asiatic Society. 

Tazkirah i Ahwal i Salatin i Bijdpdr, composed in 1806 from two earlier 
histories of the 'Adil Shihi dynasty. Morloy describes this work as concise, 
but valualde. 
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Basatin us Salutin. This is also a modem manuscript (1824), but the 
preface enumerates the authorities from which it was compiled. 

Muntakhab i Taw&rikh i Bahri, containing a history of the Nizamshahi 
dynasty. 

'J’Hri'kh i Sultan Muhammad Qutbshahi, a history of the Qutbshahi dy¬ 
nasty of Oolkouda; an abridgement ofthis is also given in Brigg's Firishtah.' 
Mr. Bird in lus account of BijAiuir refers to another history the “ Tarikh i 
Haft kursi” and also to the “ Tarikh i Asad Khini,” which he appears to 
consider as tlie .same work under a dillcrent name, lie says that tlie “ Ta¬ 
rikh i Haft kursi” was written in the reign of ’All *Adil Shah II, (L(i5G to 
1672). 

1 have not seen any of these manuscri]>t historic's cf the Dakhin states, 
but mention them as to some extent bearing on the siibjcct. The names 
given by Portuguese authors are fretjuently unintelligible until compared 
with Persian accounts. But it is not likely that any of these histories give 
more than casual allusions to the Portuguese. 

Passing from the Dakhin to the Mughul histories— 

The Tabaijat i Akbarl contains a few references to the Portuguese, in¬ 
cluding an account of King Bahadur's death. It refers also to the coiistrue- 
tion of the Surat fort against the depredations of the Portuguese- 

The Akbarnamah refers to King Bahu*lur’s death, and gives some ac¬ 
count of the Jesuit missions at Akhar’s court. Prohahlv it contains otlier 
Tcfcrenccs to the Portuguese, hut I have not yet examined the Aklmrnamah. 
I hope Mr. Blochmann, who i.s .mo well aetpiainted with the Persian histories 
of tliis period, will add some further account of these references. The Insha 
i Abulfazl contains a letter from Akhar, a translation of which is given hy 
Hough in his second volume, page 201, This is said to have been intended 
for the King of Portugal, but the address in iny copy of the lusba is “ Da- 
naydn i Farang,” as though intended for the Jesuits. 

The Muntakhab ul-tawarikh of Badaoiu also refers to Diu and to the 
Jesuit missions at Akhar’s court. Mr. Blochmann’s extracts, attached in a 
note to the 77th Ain, read with the Jesuit account, give a vivid picture of 
Akbar and bis court. 

The Dabistan contains an account of the Christian religion derived from 
the Portuguese priests, and gives a sample of the discussions before Akbar. 

The Tuzuk i Jahangirt alludes in several places to Muqarrab Khan and 
to Surat affairs. One passage appears to refer to the attack hy Azuvedu on 
Downton’s ships in 1614. Elsewhere the Tuzuk refem to presents from the 
Portuguese and to some Portuguese in Jahangir's employ. 

The Padishahnainah, page 433, Vol, I, gives a detailed account of the 
siege and capture of llugli. Farther on, this is again referred to in letters 
to Nazr Muhammad Khan, the ruler of Balkli, and to the Shah of Persia. At 
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page 534), the fate of the captives is described. In the second volume,Inhere 
is an account of the Portuguese at Chitts^ong, 

Khali Khan, the most useful of the Muhammadan historians after 
Firishtah, also gives an account of the siege of HugU, prefixing to it 
an interesting description of the Portuguese from his point of view. A 
fuller description is found in the second volume, page 400, reign of ’Alamgi'r. 

Mr, Blochmann, to whom I am indebted for several of the above refer¬ 
ences, tells me that the Portuguese are frequently mentioned in the Mansir 
ul Umara, a work containing biographies of the great men of the Mughul 
empire, and that there are occasional bigoted allusions to them in the Far-* 
hang i Uashidi, a Persian dictionary written in 1G53. 

A certain amount of information is scattered through different periodi¬ 
cals. No. 3 of the Calcutta Review contains an article on the Jesuit mis¬ 
sions ; No. 10, the Portuguese in North India ; No. 51, the Shiry Family; No. 
67, the Inquisition at Goa ; No. 77, the Life of Xavier ; Nos. 102 and 103, 
Topography of the Mogul Empire ; No. 105, the Feringhees of Chittagong. 

The Asiatic Researches contain articles on Malabar; The Syrian Chiis- 
tians ; Nobili’s imitation of the Veda; and Bijapur. 

The Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal is singvdarly deficient in articles 
bearing on our subject. The volume for 1811 mentions the Portuguese in 
connection with Arakan. That for 1813 contains an interesting account of 
Abyssinia, and the Portuguese missions there, and the volume for 1841 con¬ 
tains an article called “ Political events in the Carnatic from 15G4 to 16S7,” 
which may be considennl to have a distant connection with the contempora¬ 
ry history of Portuguese India. Tbero is also a modern account of Socotra, 
but so far as I have seen, there is not a single article devoted specially to 
Portuguese Asia. 

The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society is as deficient as our own in 
this respect. I cannot find a single article specially devoted to Portuguese 
India, but the following appear to have a distant bearing on the subject; 
Vol. II, Transactions, Diplomatic relations between the courts of Delhi and 
Constantinople, in the 16 and 17 centuries. Vols. I and II, Journal, Memoir 
dn the Syrian Christians ; Vol. II, Sea ports on the coast of Malabar; Vol. V, 
(or VI, V) account of the Sherlcy family ; Vol. VII, Tribes of the Northern 
Concaii; Vol, V (new series), on Slalabar, &c, 

, The last series of the “ Journal Asiatique” gives no help. I have not 
seen the earlier series. Wo might expect more assistance from Bombay, as 
that Presidency has been always intimately connected with Portuguese 
India. But so far as I have ascertained, there is not much. Vol. II of the 
Bombay Literary Transactions contains a Turkish account of a naval 
expedition in the sixteenth century with references to the Portuguese. I have 
not seen Vol. Ill,, but 1 believe it contains a description of Bijapur, and 
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possibly.some other articles connected with the subject. I believe there are 
some articles in the Journal of the Bombay Geographical Society. The 
Journal of the Bombay Asiatic Society contajns (1841) Translations from 
De Couto; (1844) Bird’s description of Bijapur; (1849) Marathi works com¬ 
posed by the Portuguese; (18(38) Translations of Portuguese Inscriptions 
found at Bombay. 

The Bombay Quarterly Review, vol. 4, contains an interesting article 
by the late Mr. Anderson reganling the capture of Basscin and ^ other Por¬ 
tuguese forts between Bombay and Daman by the Manithas. This, how¬ 
ever, was in the eighteenth century, and our present review does not extend 
to a later date than 100^3. 

Doubtless there are numerous articles scattered tlirough tlio Journals 
and Proceedings of the various Societies at Madras, Singapore, Batavia, 
Amsterdam, and Lisbon, but tbese I have not yet examined. 

More valuable than most of the above, for our present purpose, is tho 
“ Chronista de Tissuary,” a periodical which appeared at Goa under the 
editorship of Sr. Rivara, between 18GG and 1800. Every article in this 
is of value, though many refer to a period in the history of Portuguese 
India later than that under review. It contains among other papers aii 
account of transactions with ’Adil Shah, treaties of peace witli Jaliangir and 
Shah Jahan, descriptions of tlie Portuguese fortresses as they -were in 1G84, 
and notes of the inscriptions existing at the present day. Copies of the 
inscriptions with jvhich tlie fortress of Diu is covered, have been published 
by Sr. Rivara in a separate pamphlet. 

The “ Gabinetee Litterario das Pontainbas” appears to have been a 
similar periodical of earlier date. This statement, liowever, is subject to 
correction, as I have not seen the “ Gabinetee Litterario.” 

The above summary of authorities regarding l^jrtugueae India has been 
prepared, partly from a list given me by Sr. Jtivara, partly from Faria y 
Sousa, and partly from other books in my posse.ssion. Sr. Rivara who is 
a member bf the Bombay Asiatic Society, will be able to enlarge the list and 
to correct any details that may bo faulty wliere Portuguese authors are 
referred to. I hope he will do me this favour, and if Mr. Blochrnann will 
kindly render the same service where Muhammadan authors arc quoted, or 
where other information may bo available in tho Society’s Library,dt wiU 
be a great assistance to students interested in the subject. 
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Contnhutiona to the Oeogrcsphy and Siefory of Bengal (Muhammadan' 
period).— Paet I., Geographical ,— Pakt II., HutOricaly hosed on 
Inscriptions received from General A. Cunningham, C. S, I., Da. J. 
Wise, E. V, Westmacott, Esq., W. L. TIeelet, Esq., Walter 
M. PouRKE, Esq., Ac., and on unpublished coinsy with notes by E. Y. 
Westmacott,*Esq., Da. J. Wise. —By Blochmann, M. A., 

Calcutta Madrasah, 

In the end of last year, General Cunningham, Director of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India, forwarded to the Asiatic Society, for publication in 
the Journal, a uni([U 0 collection of rubbings of Muhammadan inscriptions 
from Bengal and various places up-country, and in the Proceedings of our 
Society for January last, I gave an account of the importance of these 
rubbings with reference to the history of Bengal. Dr. J. Wise of Dacca, 
Mr. Walter Bourke, Mr. B. V. Westmacott, C. S., and Mr. W. L. Heeley, 
C. S., have also favoured the Society with valuable rubbings and notes on the 
localities where they were obtained, and I shall delay no longer to carry 
out the wishes of the donors and publish my readings with a few notes 
suggested by the subject. I have also examined our coin cabinet, which I 
found to contain some unpublished Bengal coins of great value. 

The imiKirtanco of mural and medallic evidence for Bengal History 
arises from the paucity and meagreness of written sources* Wliilst for the 
lustory of the Dihli Empire we possess general and special histories, often 
the work of contemporaneous writers, wo have only secondary sources and 
incidental remarks for the early Muhammadan period of Bengal, i. e., from 
A. D., 1203 to 1538. Nizamuddin Ahmad, who served Akbar as Bakhshi, 
the friend and protector of the historian Badaoni, Is the first writer that 
gives in his T^baqat i Akbari, which were completed in 1590, a short con¬ 
nected account of the independent kings of Bengal from 133S to 1538. 
For the time between 1203 and 1338, we depend on ineidiMital remarks 
made by Dihli writers, as Minhaj i Siraj, Barani, and ’Afif. Pirishtah, 
who flourished in the beginning of the 17th century, has a chapter on tho 
same period as Nizam ; but though he gives a little more, it seems that ho 
used the same, at present unknown, source as the author of the T^baqat i 
Akhari. But there can he no doubt that this source was a work defoetive in 
chronology and meagre in details. Firishtah also cites a historical com¬ 
pilation by one Haji Muhammad of Qaiulahar, of which uo copy is at pre¬ 
sent known to exist. 

The latest writer on Bengal History is Qhulam Husain of Zaidpur, 
poetically styled * Salim,’ who composed his Miydzussaldftny or ‘ the Gardens 
of Kings,’ at the request of Mr. George Udney of Maldah. Tliis work, the 
27 EE 
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title of wliich contains in the numerical value of the letters the date of its 
completion (A. H. 1202, or A. D, 1787-88), is rare, hut is much prized as ■ 
being the fullest account in Pci*sian of the Muhammadan History of Bengal, 
which the author brings down to his own time. From a comparison of 
his work with that by Firishtah, it is evident that for the early portion 
he has used books which aiv likewise unknown at present, and it is unfor¬ 
tunate that his preface gives no iiifonnation on this point.* Hi^j additional 
source, it is true, cannot have heou a work of cousiderablh size ; yet he gives 
valuable dates which, as will he seen below, are often confirmed by 
collateral evidence. Salim lias also made a fair use of the antiquities of 
the Guur District. Stewart, who used the Ivivaz as the basis of his 
History of Bengal, ha.s given a translation of the greater part of the work ; 
but from a leaning to Firishtah he has left out useful passages, which will 
be found btdow. 

a 

A commentary on Inscriptions necessarily contains references to the 
history and the geography of the country ; but in order not to overload the 
subject w'ith unconnected remarks, I have, in the following, separated the 
geographical from the historical portion, and have thus found means to 
collect, in a convenient way, numerous stray notes wliieh for several years 
have been accumulating in the course of my historical studies. 


* When quoting this unknown source, Salim uses phrases as * dar risdiah c d(dah^ 
am* * 1 have seen in some pumpUlut/ or * ba-^auk*,’ * according to uuotlior state* 
mont/ &c. 

The Asiatic Society Library has one MS. of the Riynznssalotiu (Xo. 520), written 
in hold shik'tstah, 277 pages, 8vo., 15 lines per page, copied in 1851 at Ilaji'pijr by 
one Sadruddfn Ahmad. Hcgtcining— Jn/fdn Jfthdu hrttnd /iaxdicdr i i jahan^d/ftniie 

astf kih in mnz€{hir i kanni-fd ha-ya^l i qiiJrat i kdmihxh i ha-hily-th t wwjdd 

muhalta sdkhiah^ &c. The work coiisUts of a Pn*fuco in four parts, and four Chapters, 
of which the last contains two parts. The end contains the following description of 
the character of the " new rulers’*— 

** The English among tlie Citristians aro adorned with the hcad«<lre8S of wdsdom 
and skill, and ornamented with the garb of generosity and good fiianners. In resolu¬ 
tion, activity in war, ahd in festivities, in administering jtisiice and helping tlio 
oppressed, they are unrivalled; and their trnthfaincss is so great, that they would 
not break a promise, should they even lose their lives. They admit no liar to their 
society, are pious, faithful, pitiful, and honorable. They have neither learnt the 
letters of deceit, nor havo they read the page of vice; and though their religion is 
opposed to ours, thoy do not interfero with the religion, rites, and propagation of the 
Muhammadan faith. 


All wrangling about faith and heresy leads to the same place: the dream ia one 
and the same dream, though the interpretations may differ.” 
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Paut I.—geographical. 

Before the conquest of Bengal by the Muhammadans imder Bakhtyir 
Khilji in A. D. 1203, Bengal is said to have been divided into five districts— 

(1) 11 a d li a, the country west of the HugU and south of the Ganges; 

(2) B a g 4 i» tlic delta of the Ganges; (3) B a n g a, the country to the east 
of, and iHjyond, the delta; (4) B a r e n d r a, the country to the north of the 
Piidiiia (Podda) and between the Karataya and the Mahananda rivers; and 
(5) M i t h i 1 a, the country west of the Mahanandd. We do not know whe¬ 
ther these names refer to revenue districts, or merely indicate (as they now 
do) ]»o]>ular divisions based upon the course of principal rivers; but as the 
diilcrent ord<*rs of Brahmans and Kayasths take their distinctive names 
from these divisions, it may be assumed that they existed or were recognized 
at the time of Balldla Sen, who classified tlie two castes. 

Tl»e case with which Bakhtyar Khilji took possession of Bengal by 
Jiis surprise of Nadiya,* the then capital, stands unparalleled in history, 
unless we comijare it with the almost peaceful transfer of the same country, 
five liundred and fifty-iive years later, from the Muhammadans to the East 
India Company. But it would be wrong to believe that Bakhtyar Khilji 
conquered the whole of Bengal: he merely took possession of the south-eastern 
]>arts of Mithili, Barondra, the northern portions of Ra^i^a, and the north¬ 
western tniets of Bugdi. This compiercd territory reeeived from its capital 
the name of L a k*h n a u t i, and its extent is described bj'^ the author of the 
Tahaqnt i jViij’/Vi', who says that the country of Lak'hnaiiti lies to both sides 
of the Ganges and consists of two wings : the eastern one is called Bai'endra, 
to which Deokot belongs ; and the western has the name of Ral [i. 
Itadha], to whieli Lak'huur belongs. Hence the same wi'iter also distin- 
guishesf Lak’hnauti-Dookot from Lak'hnauti-Lak’huur. From the town 
of Lak’hnauti to Deokot on the one side, and from Lak'hnauti to the door 
of Lak*hiiur, on the other side, an embanked road (pul) passes, ten days’ 
march. Distinct from the country of Lak’hnauti is Bauga (digdr i Bang^ 
Bangadesli, Tabaq4t, p. 207), and in this part of Bengal the descendants of 
the Lak’hmaniyah kings of Nadiya still reigned in A. li. 058, or 1200, A. D., 
when Minhiij i Sira], the author of the Tsihaqat, wrote his history. J Deokot, 
which still gives name to a large parganah, was coriwtiy icloutitied by 
Buchanan with the old fort near Damdama, on the left bank of the Puma- 

* Lak*hman Son, tho lost king of Bengal, tliougU called king, cannot have boon 
much more than tho principal zaintniUr of his time. " Ho was n liberal man,” says 
the author of tho Tabaqdt, “ and never gave less tlmn a lak'h of cowries, when ho 
niode a present—may God losson his puuishxnunt in hoU 

t Tabaqat, pp. 162, 242. 

t Tabaqfit Na^iri, p. 151. Thus an expedition against Bauga by the governor 
of Lak’hnauti is mentioned in 657. Nd^in, p. 267. 
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bhaba, south of DInSjpur. Close to it lies Gangar^mpur with its ruins, 
and the oldest Muhammadan inscription known in Bengal.* Lak’hnur,t 
the town or ^ thanah* of the other “ wing,” has not yet been identified. 
The name occurs in no Muliammadan liistory after the time of the T^baq&t 
i Na^iri, and the only hint given is, that it lay west of the llugli, on the 
road, at about the same distance from Lak'hnauti city as Deokut lay from 
the capital—which would be the northern portion of District Birbhuin. 

Minhuj's remark that Buiiga was, in 12G(>, still in the hands of Lak’h- 
man Sen’s descendants, is conlinuetl by the fact that Sunnargaou is not 
mentioned in the Tabatjat; nor <hx‘s it oeeiir on the coins of the first century 
of Muhammadan rule. It is first mentioned in the Tarikh i Bavani as 
the residence, during Balhnn’s reign, of an independent Kai; but under 
Tughluq 8hah (A. D. 1328), Sunnargaon and Satgdon, which likewise 
appears for the first time, are the seats of Muhammadan governors, the term 
' Bangalah* being now applied to the united provinces of Lak’hnauti, 
Sdtgaon, and Sunnargaon.J 

The Tarikh i Barani, the Tarikh i Finizshahi by 'Afif, and the Travels 
of Ibn Bati^itAh yield but little additional information. Firuzab&d, or 
Fanduah (north of Mdldaha, or Mahlali) which General Cunningham sig¬ 
nificantly calls * Hazrat Panduah/ or * PaiuUiali, the Residence,* appears as 
the new capital, and in connexion with it Fort Kkddlah, said to l>c *near 
Papduah.’ The actual site of this fort is still a matter of doubt; even the 

• Of Kai Kdfis Shah, A D. 1207. Joarnal, A. S. B., 1872, Pt. I., p. 102. 
f Major Haverfcy, of whoao translatiou of tho two fasciculi havo jnst 

appeared, informs me that all his best MSS. have Lak'huur. Tho Bibliotheca 

Indica edition has and often also f and it was, no thjubt, tliu tost Bfwll- 

ing tlkat led Stewart to substitute Nagur(iii western Birbhum), which certainly lies 
in tho direction-indicated. Outside of tho Maratha wall of Nagur, wo liavo a Lak’hi- 
pur and a Lak’hindrayanpur. 

X Barani, p. 452. lie spclla Satgdon, not Satgaon. It is alrnitst nHclesa to remark 
on tho geography of Bengal as given in the Taba<|Ht befuro thn apiMjaraiico of Major 
Raverty's translation, who has collated nearly all existing M88. of the work. Tho 
Bibliotheca luciica edition is untrustworthy. Taking it, however, as it is, we find the 
following places mentioned—Nudiyah, in this spelling, fur Nadiya; Lak'hiianti; 

Banga; Bal (Radha); Barondra; fjuk’Unur; Ueokut; Narkoti (?}> 

pp. 166 to 168} Cl’), p. 168} **4^ (?) and (perhaps 

P' i58; Bangdon, p. 153; Fort Bishnko(, founded by Unsamnddin 'Iwnz 
near Lak’hnauti, pp, 180, 243. Besides theso, a few places are mentioned on tho 

frontiers of Bengal, os Kamrdd (always with this spoiling) for Kdmrdp; 

Jaganndth (Pdn) ?; and a few places in Asdm or Tibbat; I', p, 263; 

Jajnagar, regarding which ride below. 

The Tarikh i Firishtah furnishes the isolated fac^ of tho foundation of Bangpdr 
hg Bakhtyir Khilji on tho frontier of Bengal (Lucknow Edition, p. 893). 
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author of the Biyazussalatlny who lived in the neighbourhood of Maldah 
and Paqduah, says nothing about it.* 

About 850 A. H. (A D. 1446), during the reign of N^qiniddin Mah¬ 
mud Shdh, the capital was transferred to Gaur. Thus Lak'hnauti is hence¬ 
forth again called in history. The transfer, though it may have been connected 
with the restoration of an old dynasty, was unfortunate. Gaur lies in the 
middle between the Ganges and the Mahdnanda, thus occupying, as is the 
case in all Deltaic lands, the lowest site ; and east of it lies the Kallak Saja 
marsh, called in the A'in ChuttUUpattid^ into which the drainage of the 
town opened. Every increase in the waters of the Ganges caused the marsh, 
which is connected with it, to rise, and “ if the [earthen] embankment broke, 
the town was under water,”t and the drainage was driven back into the 
town. Hence the removal of the capital, a short time afterwards, to 
Tan*Jah,J and the ultimate desertion of the town as a fever centre for Kaj- 
mahall. 

Tlie meagre information supplied by the Tabaqat i Nizami and Firish- 
tah throws no further light on the geography of Bengal, but leaves the 
impression that during the reigns of the independent kings (A. H. 739 to 
941, or A. J3., 1338 to 1538) the extent of Muhammadan Bengal was the 
same as what wo iind it in A. D. 1582, the year in which Todar Mall pre¬ 
pared his rent-roll of Bengal, a copy of which Abul Fazl lias given in the 
Ain. 

The coins and inscriptions of the above period yield a few particulars. 
"We have the seven Bengal mbit towns given by Thomas,§ to which I can 

* Mr. Tlioinas compares with Ekdulah the name of * Jngdula/ a village east of 
Hnzrafc Pandttiah, towards tho Puriiuhhuba. The ludian Atlas Sheet No. 119 also 
nicntioua a village Jiigfial duo north of Maldaha, near tho Mahananda, in Lat. 
25** 17' 30*, and a * Jui^dul* and a * Jiigdal’ will bo found south-east of Gaur, Long. 
88^ 28', Lat. 2V 42. Even in other parts tho name is common ; for Jagdal is tho Bangdli 
' Jogoddiil,’ * a leaf of tho world,' tho world being the lotus, and each town a petal of it. 
Another Ekdiilah will be found on tho sumo sheet, soutli-oast of Bogra (Bagura), 
Long. 89® *U/30*, Lat. 21® 35'15", and a third is in Kajshahi, a little sonth-west of 
Nutor. Tho name seems to bo tho Daugali * haWug ono wing;’ and Dodala 

' having two wings/ occurs Ukowiso os a uamo of villages. 

t Ain i Akburi. 

t Ronnoll marks ' Tarah* near tho Pagt4 Rivor (a branch of tho Ganges and 
perhaps tho old bed of tho rivor), sonth-wost of tho fort of Gaur. Tanda standeth 
from tho river Ganges a league, because in times past tho river flomng over tho 
bunkos, in timo of raiuo did drowuo tho oouiitroy and many villages, and so thoy do 
romaino* And the old way tbo rivor Ganges was wont to run, romainoth drie, wbioh 
is tho oooasion that the oitio docth stand so farre from the water." Ralph Fitch. 

Tho losses of Akbar's Bengal army in Gaur will be found in my Ain translation, 
P 376. 

§ Lak'hnauti, Firds4b4d S4tgion, Shahr i Man (P), Ghiyispdr, 

Bnnnarg&on, and Mn'aszamibid. ChronideB, p. 151. 
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now add three more, viz, Fatbabad, KhalifatSbad, and Husain&bad, which 
will be discussed below. The inscriptious reveal tho important fact, that 
Bengal was divided into revenue divisions called Mahalls, over which, as in 
the Dihli empire, Shiqd^* * * § were placed, and into larger circles under 
‘ Sarlashkars,’ or military commanders, who have often also the title of Vazir 
(Diwin). Of places mentioned on inscriptions I may cite—l(iliin Mu'az- 
zamabad (Eastern Mainiansingh) ; Thaiiah Liur (north-western >Silhat,— 
both occur also united under the same Sarlashkar) ; Sarhat, in western 
Birbhum, now in the Santal Parganahs ; Ldopallah, east of the Island in 
the Hiigli opposite Tribcni Ghat, evidently in olden times an important 
place as lying at the point where the Jabuna leaves the HngU and 
commences her tortuous course, first easterly, then southerly, into tho 
Sundarban ;t and also several places which have not yet been identified, as 
Simlabad, Hadigarh, and Sajla-Mankbbad.J 

From the middle of the Kith century we have the works and maps of 
Portuguese historians, notably the classical * Da Asia’ by Joao de Bavros (died 
1570) ; and the graphic descriptions of Ciusar Frederick (1570) and Italph 
Fitch (15:>3 to 15!) L). Nor must 1 forget the Persian traveller Amin Ua/.i, 
an uncle of Nur Jahan, who composed his ‘ Haft lijlim* in A. H. 10i)2 (A. D. 
1594) ; but it is d-jubtful whether he visited Bengal, or mendy wrote down 
what he heard at Agrah. I shall occasionally refer to the works of tlieso 
travellers below. § 

But by far the most interesting contribution to the geography of 
Bengal, in spite of the unsatisfactory state of the MS8., is Todar Mall's 
rent-roll. Thougli of 1582, it may he assumed that Todar Mall merely gave 
in it what he found to exist with regard to both divisions au<l revenue ; for 
Bengal was only subjugated during Jahangir's reign, and properly assessed 

• IIow extensively the Hindus wore employed as revenue officers may bo seen 
from the fact that the Arabic-Porsiaii HhUiddt and Afajmu'a/uld/* have bocomu fiaugali 
family names, generally spelt * Sikdnr* and *■ Mozooindar.’ 

f The island opposite Tribenf has a conspicuous ploco on Do Burros' Map of 
Bengal and on that by Blaov PI. IV.). Tho mupa also agreo with Ahul Fnzl's 
Btatemont in the Atn, that at Tribout thcro arc three branches, ono the Saroswatf, on 
which Satg&on lies; the othor, the Ganga, now called tho Uuglt; and tho third, the 
or Jaban4 (Jamuna). De Barros and Blaov's Maps show the throe branches of 
almost equal thickness, tho Saraswntf passing Satigam (Sdtgaoo), and Cbouma 
(Chanmohd in Hdgli District, north), and the Jabunk flowing westwards to Buram 
(Bophan, in the 24-Parganahs). 

} Journal, A, S. Bengal, 1870, Pt. L, p. 284^ 

§ 1 have not mentioned Nicol6 do Conti's Travels (1419 to 1444, A. D.), bocause 
bo only mentions one town in Bengal, Cenv/ve on the Gaitgos, which Col. Yule has 
identified with tho* Shslir i Nan/ or ' New Town’ on Sikandar Shdh's coin of 137!) 
(Thomas, In. Coinage of Bengal, Journal, A. S. Bengal, 1867y p. 85} } but tho position 
of this town is still a matter of doubt. 
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hy Prince Slmji’ a short time before 1658. In the Ain we find that Bengal 
proper was divided into 19 Sirkars, and 682 Mahalls. Eight of the 19 Sirkars, 
and 204 of the 682 Mahalls, have Muhammadan names. The rent-roll in¬ 
cluded both the khdligah (‘ genuine,’ vulgo khalsa) or crownlands, and the 
aqid or jdgir lands, i, e, lands assigned to officers in lieu of pay or mainten¬ 
ance of troops. The distribution of the Sirkars depended, as in the old 
Hindu division, on the courses of the Ganges, Bhagirathi, and Megua, 
or, as the Ain expi'L'sses it, on the courses of the Padmfiwati, Ganga, and 
Jirahinaputra, as will be seen from the following list of the Sirkars. 


A, Sirkars Hortli and Hast of the Ganges. 

1. S i r k a r L a k’ h n a u 1 1 , or Jannatab&d, extending from Taliagarhi 
(K’hulgaon, Colgong) along the northern banks of the Ganges, and including 
a few mahalls now belonging to district Bhagalpiir and Pdrniah, and nearly 
tlie whole of Maldah district. Besides Gaur, this Sirkar contained the 
ancient town of Kangiinati.* 66 mahalls ; khalsa revenue, Ks. 471,17'4.t 

2. S i r k a r P u r n i a h, or Puranniah, the greater and chiefly nresterly 
portion of the present district of Puriiiah, as far as the Mahananda.^ 
9 iiuihalls ; revenue Hs. 160,219. 

3. Sir ka r Ta j p u r, extending over Eastern Purniah east of the 
Mahaiianda, and W^'steni Diniijpur. 29 mahalls; reveiiuo, Rs. 162,096. 

4. S i r k a, r P a n j r a h, so called from the JIawcU mahall Panjrah, 
north-cast of the town of Dinajpur, on the Atrai River, comprising the greater 
part of I)inaj[mr district. 21 mahalls; revenue, Rs. 115,081. 

5. Sirkar G ’ h o r a g ’ h a t, so called from the town of G'horag'hat 
or Chauk’handi on ■ the right hank of the Ivarataya, compnsing portions of 
Dina jpur, Rangpur, and Bagura. (Bograh) districts, as far as the Brahma¬ 
putra, Being a fivjiitier district towards Koch Bihar and Koch HAjo, it 
ooutaiiunl numerous jfigir lands of Afghan chiefs and their descendants. The 
Sirkar produced a groat deal of raw silk, 88 mahalls; revenue, Rs. 202,077.§ 

6. Sirkar Barbakdbad, so called from Barbak Shah, king of 
Bengal {pidc below), and extending from Sirkar Lak’hnauti along the Podda 
to Bagura. It comprises portions of Maldah and Dinajpur, aud a large jiart 
of Rajshahi, and Bagurd. Its cloths wore well known, especially the stuiTs 

» * Maldah is onco tnoniionod in the Tuzulc i Jah<ing(r{(^, 178)—“ When I [Jahangir] 
was princo, I had made a promise to Mir Ziyauddin of Qazwin, a Saifi Snyyid, who has 
Binco received the title of Mu^afa Khau, to giro him and his children Farganah Maldah, 
a well known Poiganah in Bengal. This promise was now performed (A. D. 1617). 

t Akbarshaht Bnpees (1 Rupee ss 40 d4ms). Grant substitutes * Sicca Rupees,* 
at 2a. 3d. 

t It Boems as if the MahAnanda, in its upper course, is often called Mahanadi. 
Van den Brouoke calls it on his map * Martnade.’ 

§ Some MSS. have 209,677 Rs. 
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called khd^ah (the “ hoses” of old writers) as the khaqah of Shahb&sspur, 
the ^ahan the ' sanes/ or * sahnos' of Dutch writers), and the 

mumini, 33 mahalls ; revenue, Ks. 43G,283. 

7. Sirkar Bazuba, extending from the preceding across the 
Brahmaputra into Silhat, comprising portions of Kajshahi, Bagura, Pabna, 
Maiman Singh, and reaching in the south a little beyond the town of Dhaka 
(Dacca).* The name ' Bazuha’ is the plural of the Persian word hdzUj * an 
arm, a wing and all mahalls in this Sirkar have the word hdzu after their 
name, which on our survey maps appears under the Bungali form ‘Bajoo.'t 
32 mahalls; revenue, the* largest of all Sirkars, Us. 987,921. To this 
Sirkar belonged Dhaka, and Sherpiir Murcha, or MihniHnshahi, south 
of Bagura on the Karataya, which is several times mentioned in the 
Akbarnamah as a military station. 

8. S i r k a r S i 1 h a t, adjacent to the preceding, chiefly ea.st of the 
Surma Uiver. As will be seen below, the country was only coiniuered by the 
Muhammadans in the end of the 14th century, and was exposed to continual 
invasions from Tiparah and Asatn. According to Marco Polo, the Ain, and 
the Tuzuk, Silhat supplied Iiulia with eunuchs. Jahangir issued an edict for¬ 
bidding the people of Silliat to castrate boys. Like Kainrup, Silhat is also 
often mentioned as the land ot wizards and witches, and the fame of its jddd^ 
or witchcraft, is still remembered at the present day. 8 mahalls ; revenue, 
Us. 167,032. 

9. Sirkdr Sunnfirgaon, to both sides of the Megna and the 
Brahmaputra, containing portions of western Tiparah, Bhaluu, and Noak'luili, 
subject to repeated attacks by tlie Unjahs of Tiparah and Arakan. 52 ma¬ 
halls ; revenue, Us, 258,233. The Uaft ItiUni gives Us. 330,000. 

* Stewart says that Dhak& is a modem town, ** bccanao the nnmo docs not occur 
in the Ain.** Bat it docs ; vide my text edition, p. 407, where tlio MahnU to which 
it belongs, is called Dhakka Baxu. In Gla^lwin's spelling * Oiikha Bazoo* it is, how* 
over, scarcely recognizable. Bhkka occurs in the Akbam4mali os an Imperial thanah 
in 1534$ and Sir A. Fbayro {rvle above, p. 53) mentions it in 1-iOO. 

t Thus the country west of Pabna is called * Bajooros' and east of it * Bajooohup’ 
^^rmptions of Bdtit i rdst,' the right wing,’ and iSdzd i rhap ‘ the left wing,* Other 
cormptions are—£sub, or £shab, or £8op, or Isaf, for ’Vusaff thus 'fisubshye,* for 
‘ Vusnf-sbahfNasiporo, for Nosibpur, (from Na^ib Shah) ; Nujeepore, for Najibpdr; 
Haloeshur (opposite Triboni) for HaUshahr, ss Uawoli i Shahr [Satgaon] ; Mahomed- 
■hyefor Mabm5dBhahf,(Jos8ore); Bajiipore, for Bdyazidpur (in Dlndjpdr) $ Juifhrahye, 
Zafarshdhl, (not Ja'farshdhi); Kali Modunpur (which sonnds like a Hindd name), 
Kalim-nddinpdr $ Puladasi^, north of Bagurd, for Fdladahdhi j Masidpore and Majid* 
pore, for Masjidpiir (vide Beames, Comp. Grammar, p. 209). 

In the spelling of Bengal names care should bo taken with the friKjnent ending 
dafuig *eddy,’ as Mdldabd, spelt in Persian Mdldah $ but the final h is radical, and the 
name should not be spelt Mdlds, as Mdlwah, Biyah, Ao., =s Malwd, Ao. 

Aurangzib forbade by edict spellings like Milwah, Rdjah, Ao*; he wanted people 
to spell Mdlwd, Bajd, 
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10. Sirk&r Ch&tg&oQ (Chittagong), never properly annexed 
before the reign of Aurangzib. 7 mahalls; revenue, Bs. 286,607. 

B, SirJedre in the Delta of the Ganges, 

11. SirkarSatgaoo-A small portion only, the land between the 
Ilugli and the Saras wati, lay west of the HugU, whilst the bulk of the Sirkar 
comprised the modern district of the 24-Parganahs to the Kabadak, western 
Nadiy^, south-western Mur6hidabad,and extended in the south to Hatiagai'h 
below Diamond Harbour. To this Sirkdr belonged Mahall Kalkatta 
(Calcutta) which, together with two other mauza’s, paid, in 1582, a land 
revenue of Rs. 2t3,905. 53 mahalls ; revenue, Rs. 418,118. 

12. Sirkar ^lahmudab^d, so called after one of the three 
Mahmud Shahs of Bengal, and comprising northern Nadiya, northern 
Jessorc,and western Faridpur. 88 mahalls ; revenue, lis. 290,256. 

13. Sirkar Khalifatabad, or southern Jessore and western Ba- 
(jirganj. The Sirkar is called after Khalifatabkd, which was the name of the 
small IlawcU-parganah iiearBaghcrhat {vide below). The largest mahall of this 
Sirkar was Jesar (Jessore), or Uasiilpur; and among others, we find here the 
lilahalls Mtindagachha and lilalikpur, which the Khan i A’zam, when gover¬ 
nor of Bengal under Akbar (Ain translation, p. 326), is said to have given 
to Bhaheshwar R4i, the ancestor of the present llajahs of Jesar. The name 
of Jesar, therefore, occurs as early in 1582 ; hence Van den Broucke's map 
(IGGO) also gives it conspicuously as ' Jessorc.’* 35 mahalls ; revenue, 
Rs. 135,053. 

14. Sirkar F a t h a b d d, so called after Fath Shah, king of Bengal, 
comprising a small portion of Jessore, the whole of Faridpur, southern 
Baijirganj, poi*tions of Dliaka district, and the Islands of Dak'hin Shahb&zpur, 
Sondij), and Sidhu, at the mouth of the I^Iegna. The town of Faridpur lies 
in the llaweU Parganah of Fathabad. 3 mahalls, revenue, Rs. 199,239. 

15. Sirkar B a k 1 a.f or Ism.i'ilpur, north-east of the preceding, com¬ 
prising portions of Ba(jirganj and Dhaka districts. It is the Bacala of old 
maps. 4 mahalls ; revenue, Rs. 178,756. 

C. Birhars South of the Ganges and West of the Bhagirathi {Hugli), 

16. S i r k & r A u d a m b a r, or T a n d a h, comprising the greater portion 
of Murshidabfid district, with portions of Birbhuin. The name Audambar 
occurs also in other parts of India, e, g, in Kachh.^ Taod^h did not long 
enjoy the position of capital: Sher Sh&h already had made plans to I'emove it 

• Vidi\ howevoT, Westland, Jeaaoro Report, p. 29. 

t The nutlior of tho 8ivaru{ MntaaklUchartn calls it Hogl4 (Itf^), from the 
Bangali word kogld^ which signiflea marah rood—a name which no doubt explains the 
name of Hilglf ;but he strangely confounds Sirk&r Bakla with Sirk&r S&tg£o|k (Hdglf). 

t Vide Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, 1, p. 248. 
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to Kg Maball on the opposite bank. But this was only carrii^d out by 
Bajah Mtin Singh, who changed the name of Ag MuhalL to Kuj Mahall, 
and subsequently to Akbamagar. The same Sirkar became again in later 
times under Prince Shuja' the seat of government, and later still under 
Nawab Ja’far Murshid Quli Khan, who changed the name of the old town 
of Makhqii^abad,* the Muxahad or Mttxadahad of old inai»s, to Murshid- 
^bad. 52 mahalls ; revenue, Bs, 601,985. The Haft Iqlim gives its revenue 
at Bs. 597,570. 

17. Sirkar S h a r i f a b a d, south of the preceding, comprising tho 
remaining portions of Birblniiii, and a large portion of BardwAn district, 
together with the town of Bardwanf itself. MahallsBarbak Singh and Path 
Singh, so called after the Bengal kings Burbak Sliah and Path Shah, and 
Sherpur 'Atai, where" Man Singh defeated the Afghans (Ain translation, 
p. 341) also belonged to this Sirkar. 26 mahalls ; revenue, Bs. 562,218. 

Is. Sirkar S u 1 a i m a n a b ti d, a straggling Sirkar, which euiuprised 
a few southern parganahs in tlie modern difttriets of Nadiya, Bard\yan,aiulthe 

whole north of Hugh district. This Sirkar was so called after Suhiiman 

% 

Shah of Bengal, who also called several parganahs after himself in Murshid- 
abad, Jessore, and Baqirganj districts ; but whether tho name was too long, 
or >vas purposely changed after Akbar’s eomjuest of Bengal in honor of 
Prince Salim (Jahangir), it only occurs now-a-days in tlie form ‘ Salimahad.’ 
The chief town of the Sirkar was Salimahad ( SulaimanabadJ, on the left 
hank of the Damudar, south-east of the town of Bardwan. It is maiked as 
‘ Silimath* on Van den Broucke\s map. Ola (the old name of Birnagar) in 
Nadiya, known from the Srimanta legend, and Puiuluah, on the P. 1. 
Bailway, with its Buddhist ruins and ancient mosques, also belong to this 
Sirkar. 31 mahalls ; revenue, Ms. 410,749. 

19. Sirkar Ma da ran, extending in a semicircle from Nagor in 
Western Birblium over Bainganj along the Baminlar to above Bardwan, 
and from there over K4iand Glio.sh, Jahanabid, Cliandrakona (Wcslen; 
Hugh District; to Mandalg’hat, at the mouth of the Bupnarayau Biver. 
16-mahalls ; revenue, Bs. 235,085. ' 

Thms the above nineteen Sirkars, which made up Bengal in 1582, paid 
a revenue on khalsa lands, inclusive of a few duties on salt, Ad/#, and 


* The Atbamimah mentions a Makh^'uc Khln, brother of Sa*id Klian ; vide my 
Ain translation, p. 388. Miikii 9 ui; Klinn sfrved in Bengal and Diluir, and his brother 
Sa’id Khan was for some time governor of Bengal. 

t The Muhammadan ptonunciation of the Uaug&U Bon?omdn. The Haft Iqh'ni 
mentions an extraordinary custom that obtained in this Sirkrir. Peminao hiyaa 
provinciae instrumontum qutxldatn ilctilo penis instar in vulvuin et in anum inferunt, 
nt BordcH removeant. The old kings have in vain tried to break them off this habit.” 

Kegardiug tho Muhammadan antiquities of Bardwan, vida Journal, As. Bengal/ 
for 1871, Pt. 1, p. 251 
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fislicries, of 253,432,100 dams, or lis. 6,337,052.* According to Grant, the 
value of the j&gir lands was fixed at Hs. 4,348,892, so that we hare, in 
1582, A. D., as total revenue of Bengal, in its then circumscribed limits, tho 
sum of Rs. 10,685,944. This was levied from the ryots in specief as the 
cciuivalent of the riib\ or fourth share, of the entire produce of the land, 
claimed by the .sovereign as despotic proprietaiy lord of the soil. 

This rent-roll remained in force during the reign of Jahangir. The 
remittances from Bengal to Dihli were, it is true, not very regular, nor up 
to the sums levied, so much so that Jah&ngir appointed, in the end of his 
reign, Fidai Khan, governor of Bengal, merely because he promised to send 
regularly one million of rupees to court. Under Shalijahdn, the boundaries 
of Bong.il were extended in the South-West, Medinipur and Hijli having 
bt'cii attached to Bengal, and in the East and Nortlf-East by conquests in 
Ti|tarah and Koch Hajo; and when Prince Shujd’ was made governor, be 
inaile, shortly before 1658, a new rent-roll, which shewed 34 Sirkars and 
l^.jO Malialls, and a total of revenue, on khalsa and jagir lands, of Rs. 
13,115 907. Shuja’s rent-roll remained in force till 1722, an addition having 
b(*iMi made aft(*r the conquest of Chatgaon. In that year, Nawab Ja'far 
Khan (Murshid QuU Khan) issued his Kamil rAwd/’j,*or ‘ Perfect 

Kent-roll,' in which Bengal wa sdivided into 34 Sirkars, forming 13 Chaklahs, 
and sub-divided into 1660 Parganahs, with a revenue of Rs, 14,288,186. 

It was, however, only after the rule of Nawab Ja’far Khan that the 
Ahwdb revenuej gradually ajjpeared in tho books. Though vast sums bad 
been levied on this head, they had boon looked upon as [irivatc emolumeuts 
of office. As early as in the tenure of Shuja’ Khan, Nawab Ja'far’s 
successor, we fmd the Ab'wabs entered as yielding Rs. 2,172,952, and they 
rajiidly increased under 'AU Virdi Khan and Qasim Khan, so that, when 
the E. I, Company in 1765 acquired the Diwdui, tho net amount of all 
revenue eoUected by authority in Bengal was Rs. 25,62 k223. 

It is not my intention to enter here further in the histoi^eal portion 
of the revenue (picstion of Bengal, nor shall I minutely describe the 
Sirkars and the Mahalls or detail the historical and geographical 


* Grant’s total is Rs. 6,344,260, or Bs. 7,208 more, chiotly on account of the 
higher sum given by him for Sirkar G*horag'UR^. Vth Roport, p. 258. 

t **The ryots {ra^iyyat) of Bengal are obedient and ready to pay taxes. During 
oigli't months of tho year they pay the required sums by iiistiilmouts. Thoy personally 
briiijr money in rupees and goldinuhurs to the appoiiittMl place. Payment in 
hind is not usual. Grain is always cheap. Tho people do not object to a survey of 
the lauds, and the amount of tho laud tax is settled by tho collector and tho ryot 
(na^uff). His Majesty, from kindness, has not altered this system,** Atn i Akhart. 

t Imposts as feus ou tho ronowal of annual leases of zamindara (khdqnawiaf); 
nazrdnahtt; fees for remission of imperial reveune; zar i laahant, or imposts levied for 
the inaintonunco of the Kawab's oluphttuta ; oud many more. 
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changes that took place ; these I must necessarily reserve for the second 
volume of my Ain translation. But 1 shall now attempt to trace tho 
frontiers of Bengal under the Muhammadan rule as far as existing historical 
sources allow us to do. 

The Frontiers of Muhammadan Bengal. 

Abulfazl estimates the breadth of Bengal from Garhi to Chatgaon at 
four hundred kos. From north to south, the longest line was from Kocli 
Bihar to Chittua in Sirkar Medinipiir. “ The zauiindiirs are mostly 
Kayasths.” Not a word is said on the strength of the ^luhammudan popula¬ 
tion, or the progress of Islam—comparative statistics wore not thought of in 
his age. The remark made by old English travellers that the inhabitants 
of the islands and the coast of south-eastern Bengal were chielly Muham¬ 
madans, and the uncertain legend regai-ding the introduction, in the 
beginning of the IGth century, of Islamitic rites into Chatgaon by Nu^rat 
Shah are the only allusions that 1 have seen on the subject. Neither history 
nor legends allude to the conversions among the semi-aboriginal rural 
population, Jhat must on a large scale have taken place during the reigns 
of the independent kings of Bengal, chielly, no doubt, through the exertions 
of the numerous Afghan Jagirdars. 

The military and naval power of the country is fixed at 23,330 
horse, 4,260 guns, 1,170 ele[>hauts, and 4,400 boats. In Xawab Ja’far's 
rent-roll, however, the strength of the naval establishment (itaicdfd) 
consisted of 768 armed cruisers and boats, which wore principally 
stationed at Dhaka, to guard the coast against the Mags and foreign 
pirates; and the number of sailors included 1)23 Firingis, chielly employed 
as gunners. The annual charges of the navy, including construction and 
repairs, was fixed at Its. 843,452, which was levied under the name of 
^amalah % nawdrd from parganahs in South-Eastern Bengal. Tlie same 
rent-roll mentions that the garrisons along the whole ea.steni frontier from 
Chatgaon to Hangamati on the Brahmaputra consisted of 8,112 men (ghshdni), 
who cost 359,180, Us. per annum. 

Of the roads in Bengal we have no information prior to Van den 
Broucke’s map (1660) in Valcntyii^ work. He marks (t) a principal road 
passing over Patna, Mungcr, and Uajmahall to 8uti, where the Bhagirathi 
leaves the Ganges. From liere a branch went to Moxudabath (Murshid- 
abad), Plassi (Palasl), and Hagdia,* crossed the Bhagirathi for Gasiapore, 

* Hagdia is Agardtp. Van den Brouoke's map gives hero an interesting 
paritcnlar. He marks Uagdia on the Uft bank of the river, and Qosiapoor (Qhiripur) 
on tho tight bank. Both places lio now far from the right bank, with only a small 
k’hal between them, and a large semi-oircalar lake round both. Tho lake, as elss- 
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and passed on to Bardw^n, Medinfpiir, Bhadrak (wrongly marked on the 
right bank of the Baitarani), and Kafak. The other branch went from 
Suti along the right bank of the Podda to Fathabad, from where it passed on 
to Dhdka. These two branches are marked as principal roads {skdhi rastah), 
(2) A road from Bardwan to Baccaresoor (Baklesar in Birbhum, famous 
for its hot springs, within the Maratha Intrenchment of Nagor), and from 
there to Qasimbazar and the banks of the Ganges, and across the river to 
^ Hasiaarhati.* This is Hajrahatti, on the left bank of the Podda, now also a 
ferry place, near the entrance of the Burul Kiver, below Rampur Boalia.*, 
and seems to be the Qazihattl (Beng. Kajierhatti), which Abulfazl 
mentions in the A'in. From Hasiaarhati the road passed to a place called 
Iliirwa, and from there to Ceerpoor Mirts, i. e, Sherpur Murchah, on the 
Karataya, and passing over Tessiadin (ChainUjan, north of Sherpur, ?) to 
Gorregaiit (G'horag’hat) and Barcithela (Baritala) on the Brahmaputra, 
which will be mentioned below as a frontier to\frn. (3) A road from 
Bardwdn over Saliinab.td, Ilugli, Jessore, Bosnah, Fathdbad, across the river 
to Sjattcrapoer,* Casisella, and Idrakpur, opposite the confluence of the 
Lak'hia and the Dalasari, near Ballal Sen's palace. (1) A road from 
Dhaka, across the Dtilasari to Piaarpoer and Bcdlia, which latter place is 
, marked at the point whei'c the Dalasari leaves the Jamuna, and from there 
to Sasiadpoor (Shahzadpur, in Pabuah), and Handiael (llarial). 


The JVesfeni ^Frontier, 

In the north-west, the frontier of Bengal extended but little beyond the 
Kosi River ; but under some of the cai'ly Muhammadan governors and the 
independent kings, the Btmgal empire included all upper Bihar north of the 
Ganges as far as Saraii. Of Ilyas Shah, for example, it is asserted that he 
was the founder of Hajipur, opposite Patna, on the Ghaiulak, although 
Firuz Shah, on his return from Bengal, appointed for the first time Imperial 
collectors in Tirhut. Sikandar Shah’s coins, again, have been found far 
west of the Kusi. 


Southern Bihar only belonged to Bengal from the time of the coiu|nest 
by Bakhtyar Khilji to about 730 A. H. (A. D. 1330), when Muhammad 
Tughhuj annexed it to Dihli. From gOO again (A. D. 1397), the whole 
of Bihar belonged to the kingdom of Jaunpiir. Under Buhlul again, Darya 
Khan Lohaui was govenior of Bihar; and under Ibrahim, Darya’s son Baha¬ 


dur Khan assumed independenee in Bihar under the title of Shah Muham- 


where in Bengal, is tlio old bed of the river, which now follows ilio shorter route 
along tljo chord of tlio loop. This cUougo, therefore, took place after 1660. 

'i'hua also Nadiya lies now ou tho right bunk of tlie river ; but wost of the towuy 
thuro is still tho old channol, which goes by tho uuiuo of Gauga Bharat. 

* itouutil gives Sutrnpur ^ but modern innps give uo such uanie. 
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mad.* It is not dear how far these Afghan chiefs depended on Husain Shah 
of Bengal, whom inscriptions represent firmly established in 903 at 
Monger, while other inscriptions from Bonhara and Cheran (near Sdran) 
would lead us to conclude that the whole of Upper Bihar and the western 
portions of Southern Bihar belonged to him in A. H. 908 and 909 (A. D. 
1502, 1503). On the other hand, we hear in history of the cession by 
Husain Shah of Bihar, S5ran, aiul Tirhut, and of the reconquest of 
these lands by Nu 9 rat Sliih, who, if lie could not hold them, assisted the 
Afghans against Babur. Nu^rat Shah seems oven to liave passed* beyond 
the (iluindiik ; for a mosque near Sikaiularjjiir, on the right bank of the river, 
in District A’zamgarh, was built during his reign. 

South of the Oange.s, the western frontier is better deiined. Fort Ta- 
luigarh, or GaThi,t near K*hulgiion (Colgong) on the Ganges, was looked upon 
as the entrauee, orkty, to Bengal—a position which Muhammadan historians 
compare with that of Fort .Sahwdn on the Indus, the key of Sindh. 
From Garhi the frontier passed along the Ganges to the south of A'g- 
ilidiall (llAj Mahall), w.hen_ it again turned westward to north-western 
Birbhum, passing along the boundary of the modern Santal Fargaiiahs to 
bhecontluenecof the Barakaraud the Damudar, from where it went along the 
left bank of the Damudar to the neighbourhood of the town of Burdwfin. 
From here the frontier took again a westerly direction, and passed along 
the north-western and western boundaries of the modern Hugli and llabrah 
fHowrah) Districts down to Maudalg'hat, where the Itiipnaravan llow.s into 
tlie Hugli Uiver. 

This boundary, it will be seen, excludes the whole of the Santal 
Pargauahs from the south of K*halgdon to the Barakar, Pachet,J and the 
territory of the liujahs of Bishnpur (Bankura). In vain do wo look in 
Santalia for Muhammadan names of villages and towns ; and though there 
can be no doubt that the Muhammadan kings of Bengal tried to hold parts 
of the hills by establishing thdnahs and appointing jagirholders, no 
permanent settlements w'cro formed. One of the iiio.st westerly thanahs in 
southern Santalia was Sarhat, N. W. of Shiuj-i (Soory) in Birbhum, which 
is mentioned in Tribeni inscriptions ;§ whilst the settlement of Pathan 

* Called in many MSS. Muhmdd. 

f It is not known whicli king bnilt tho fort ( bat it may bo accidental that tho 
name does not occur in the Taba<rit i Na^iri and in Baranf. At K'halgion, Hohmiid 
Shah 111., the lust independent king of Bengal, died in U45 (1538 A. D ). 

X Ri'garding the in\*aaiuii ofChutia Nagpdr by tho Mithamniadaus, cide J. A. S. B, 
1871, Vart I, p. 111. 

§ Sarhat, Mpoltou iiiflcriptions Sirhat, lies on the left bank of tho Ajai River. Its 
name on modem maim is cumipted to Sarnth. Bonnell has Sarhaut. Outsido tho 
place, the survey inupH imirk two old forts. A little to the Kotilh of it, a villugoid 
the name of Lnki*akhoiida is marked. Huiuietl on his map of Birblium (Bengal Atlas, 
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jagird^rs, before andr after the time of Slier Shah, as a standing militia 
against the inroads of the tribes of Jhark*hand (Chuti& Ndgpur), led to the 
funnation of the great Muhammadan zaminddri of Birbhum, which gave the 
E. I. Conijjany some trouble. 

In Todar Mali’s rent-roll the following Mahulls are mentioned along 
this portion of the western frontier of Bengal—Ag" Mahall (Bajmahall), 
Kanhjolj Kunwar Partab, Moleear,* in Sfrkar Audambar or Tapdah; 
Bharkiindah, Akbarshahl, Katangah, in Sharifalmad (Birbhum) ; Nagor, 
Sainbhum, Shergarh (Kaniganj), Champanagari (N. W. of the town of 
Ihirdwan), Madaran (JahaiiabSd and Chandrakona, west of Hugli), Chittua 
(Bistnet Medinipur), and Mandalg'hat, at the mouth of the liupnariyaii, all 
belonging to Sirkar Madaran. 

The name of the frontier mahall of B h a r k i'i n d a h in Birbhum, men¬ 
tioned above, seems to have been formerly extended to the whole of Birbhinn 
and the Santal Parganahs. In this extended sense, it is used in the Tartkh i 
j9rnh?/,tou Be Barros’map of Bengal, and on Blaev’s map of India {vide 
PI. IV). In the latter, it is only given as ‘ Barcunda,’ but in the former as 
‘ licino deBareunda,’ extending from Ferrandus (a corruption of Bardwaii) 
to («(n*ii, in which we recognize Garhi, the ‘ key of Bengal.’ West of 
Barcunda, i)e Blaev and De Barros give * Patanes,’ /. e. the Pathans, 
the inilitiiry and semi-independent landholders of the western Bengal 
frontier. On the Gauges, both maps shew Gouro (Gaur), and opposite to it, 

* Para’, for which De Barros gives ‘ llara.’J Both spellings may be mistakes 
f(tr Tara, i e. Tanejab, which should of course ho on the otlier side of the 
river 3 or ‘ Jlara’ stands for the old Hiiulii division of Badha, which there 
commences. I^iouth of ‘ Ferraudus,* the old maps give ‘ Mandaram’ and 
‘ C o s p e t i r,’ which latter name is wrongly placed on Blacv’s map north of 
I\landaram, whilst De Barros has it correctly west of it. In Mandaram we 
recognize Madaran, the chief town of Sirkar Madaran, a name which even 
now-a-days is pronounced by the peasants Mandaran.§ ‘Cospetir,’ or De 

No II.) places a * Locaracoond,’ in conspicuous letters, south of Kagor; but modem 
maps give no such locality. Could this bo the LakMinur of tho Tabuqnt P 

* 8dh\n (i. 0 . former) Molesnr and DaHu Molesar. The former nunio is wrong 
spelt in tho Indian Allas (Shoot 113) Sarik MoHssor. 

t Bowaon, Klliut’s History of India, IV., pp. 360, 361. 

' % South of Vara or Kara, Bloov and Do Barros givo a place of the name of 

Moalnnadangur j and below Gouro, Vutaua or Vuttma, and Meueitipur, which I have 
not ideutifiud. 

§ 1 have idontiflod HadAran with Bhitargnfh in Jahanabad, in the north-western 
corner of Hugh District. Vide Proceedings, As. Socy, Bengal, for April, 1670, where 
the legends of the place are given. 

As the name of Jahanabad occurs in tbo Akbnmamah, it has no connexion with 
Sh&hjah&n's name, but refers more likely to ouo of the numerous Rhin Jahans of 
the Vathdu rule. • 
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Barros’ * Beino Cospetir/ a name that puzzled ni'e long^ is clearly * the king¬ 
dom of the Gajpati/ or Lord of elephants, the title of the kings of Ofisa, the 
final r being nothing but the ending of the Bangdli genitive. Sirkar Madaran 
was indeed the frontier of Ofisa ; but if the legends of the Hugli District speak 
of the Gajpatfs having once extended their kingdom to the Ganges (Hugll 
River), it must have been prior to the time when Satgaon became the scat 
of Muhammadan governors. * 

It is remarkable thal^among the names of the jungly and hilly frontier 
districts, we find so many ending in hli&m. Thus we have Birbhum ;* 
Sainbhum, along the left bank of the Ajai, in Bi'rbhum district; Sik'harbhum 
or Shergai'h, the mahall to which Raniganj belongs ; Gopibhuin, along the 
right bank of the Ajai; Bamanbluim or Brulimanbhum, in northern 
Medinipur District; Manbhum, Barahbhum, Dhalbhiim, Singbhiim, in 
Chutia Nagpur ; Tunbhum, in southern Panilia ; Maibhum, the frontier 
of Bardwdu and Medinipur Districts; Blianjibhuin, with the town of 
Medinipur,t Ac. Similarly, the frontier district between Rangjiiir and the 
Brahmaputra, comprising Mahalls Bhitarband and Bahirbaud, is called 
in Shuja’s rent-roll ‘ Bangalbhum.’ 

I mentioned Mahall ^Eandalg’liat at the confluence of the lliipuardyan 
and the HiigU as the south-western frontier of Bengal. Tlie Districts of 
Medinipur and llijli (south-east of Medinipur) were therefore excluded. 
They belonged to the kingdom of Ofisa till A. H. 975, or A. D. 1567,f 
when Suh^aii, king of Bengal, and his general Kala Pahar defeated 
Mukund Deb, the last Gajpati. Even after the Afghan conquest, Medinipur 
and Hijli continued to belong to the province of Orisa, when Khdn Juhdn 
Afghan was appointed by Daud Shah governor of Gn's^, Qutlu Khdn 
Lohani being made governor of Purl. On the 20th Zi Qa'dah, 0S2, (Srd 
March, 1575) Mun4m KhatiKhanan, Akbar's general, defeated Daud 
Shah at Tukaroi or Mughulmari, north of Jalesar, and in the peace of 
Kafak, in the beginning of 083, Bihar and Bengal were ceded. In 
984, Daud again invaded Lower Bengal, but was defeated and killed on 
tlie 15th Rabi’ 11, 984, near Ag Mahall by Husain Quli Khan Jahdn, 
when Bengal was again annexed to Dihli, and the Afghans withdrew to 
OrisA* Then the Bengal Military Revolt broke out, and Ofisa was invadedi 
in A. H. 1000, (A. D. 1592) by Man Singh, when the countiy was 
finally annexed to the Dihli empire. Hence Meefinipur and Hijli api)car 


* The name occurs in the Ain as a Mahall % bat as name for a large division it 
does not soom to have been used before the 18tb century. 

t The Ain also mentions a mahall Bhowilbhum under Sirkar Madaran ; modors 
maps do not give this name. 

X Bo according to the Akbamsmah. Stirling Axes an earlier date % but Salaim&n 
reigned from A. H. 976 to 980. Besides, Akbar sent in 972-973 ambassadors to 
Mukund Deb, 
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10. Sirkdr Chatg&on (Chittagong), never properly annexed 
before the reign of Aurangzib. 7 mahalls; revenue, Bs. 285,607. 

B, Sirkdrs in the Delta ofthM Ganges, 

11. SirkarSatgdon. A small portion only, the land between the 
Hiigli and the Saraswati, lay west of the Hugli, whilst the bulk of the Sirkar 
ooniprised the modern district of the 24-Farganahs to the Kabadak, western 
NadiyS, south-western Miirshidabad, and extended in the south to Hatiagafh 
below Diamond Harbour. To this Sirkir belonged Mahall Kalkatta 
(Calcutta) which, together with two other mauza's, paid, in 1582, a land 
revenue of Its. 23,905. 53 mahalls; revenue, Ks. 418,118. 

12. Sirkdr MahmudHb&^, so called after one of the three 
Mahmud Shahs of Bengal, and comprising northern Nadiya, northern 
Jessore,and western Fandpur. 88 mahalls ; revenue, Bs. 290,256. 

13. Sirkar Khalifatabad, or southern Jessofe and western Ba- 
qirganj. The Sirkar is called after Khalifatab&d, which was the name of the 
small Haweli-parganah nearBaghcrhat {pide bMow). The largest mahall of this 
Sirkar was Josar (Jessore), or Basulpur ; and among others, we find here the 
Mahalls Miindagachlia and Afalikpur, which the Khan i A'zam, when gover¬ 
nor of Bengal under Akbar (Ain translation, p. 326), is said to have given, 
to Bhabeshwar K&i, the ancestor of the present Bajahs of Jesar. The name 
of Jesar, therefore, occurs as early in 1582 ; hence Van den Broueke’s map 
(1060) also gives it conspicuously as ‘ Jessore.’* 35 mahall^ revenue, 
Its. 135,053. 

14. Sirkar Fathabdd, so called after Fath Shah, king of Bengal, 
comprising a small portion of Jessore, the whole of Faiidpur, southern 
Baijirganj, portions of Dhaka district, and the Isl'ands of Dak’liin Shahbazpur, 
Soiulip, and Sidhii, at the mouth of the Megna. The town of Faridpur lies 
in the llawcll Parganah of Fathahad. 3 mahalls, revenue, Bs. 199,239. 

15. Sirkar B a k 1 a,f or Isma’ilpur, north-east of the preceding, com- 
pi-ising portions of Bacprganj and Dhaka districts. It is the Bacala of old 
niajjs. 4 mahalls ; revenue, Bs. 178,756. 

C. Sirhdrs South of the Ganges and West of ihe Bhagirathi (^Huglt). 

16. SirkirAudambar,orTan4ah, comprising the greater portion 
ofMurshidabfid district, with portions of Birbhum. The name Audambar 
occurs also in other parts of India, e, y. in Kachh.{ Tiud^h did not long 
*^”joy the position of capital; Sher Sh4h already had made plans to remove it 

* VVde, liowovor, Woatlaud, Jessore Report, p. 29. 

t Tho author of the 3tyaru2 Uutaakhkhartn calls it Hogla finm the 

Bang&ix word hogld, which siguifies marsh reed—a name which no doubt explains the 
name of HtlgU} but he strangely confounds Sirk6r Bokla with Sirkfir Sitgiou (HugU). 

i Vide Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, 1, p. 248. 

28 
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to A'g Mahall on the opposite bank. But this was only carried out by 
Kajah Man Singh, who changed the name of Ag Mahall to liuj Mahall, 
and subsequently to Akba^agar. The same Sirkar became again in later 
times under Prince Shuja’ the seat of government, and later still under 
Nawab Ja’far Murshid Quli.Khan, who ehangtd the name of the old town 
of Makh^iifabad,* the Miia'ahad or Mturadabad of old nia[>s, to Murshid- 
fibad. 52 mahalls ; revenue, Bs. (501,985. The llaft Iqlim gives its revenue 
at Bs. 507,570. • 

17. S i r k 4 r S h a r i f a b a d, south of the preeedii»g, eomprising the 
remaining portions of Birhhuni, and a large portion of Banlwan district, 
together with the town of Bardwant itself. ]\lahalls Harhak Singh aiwl Fath 
Singh, so called after the Bengal kitiga liarbak Shah and Fafh Shall, and 
Sherpiir *Atai, where Man Singh defeated the Alghans (Ain translation, 
p. 311) ako belonged to this Sirkar. 2(5 luaiialls ; revenue, Its. 5(52,2IS. 

18. Sirkar S u I a i m a n a b ^ d, a straggling Sirkar, which comprised 
a few southern parganahs in the inoilcrn dLstriet^ of Nadiya, Bardwan, and the 
whole north of lliigli district. Tiiis Sirkar was so called after Sulaiinan 
Shah of Bengal, who also called several parganahs after himself in Murshid- 
abad, Jessore, and Batprganj districts ; but whether the name was too long, 
or was purposely changed after Akbar's coni|uest of Bengal in honor of 
Prince Salim (Jaluingir), it oitly occurs now-a-days in the form \Salimahad.' 
The chief town of the Sirkar was Saliinahad [Suhuinanahad], on the left 
bank of the Damudar, .south-east of the town of Bard\wiii. It is marked as 
* Siliniath’ on Van den Broucke\s map. Ola (the old name of Bimagar) in 
Nadiya, known from the Sriinanta legend, and Paiiduah, on the K. I. 
Railway, uith its Buddhist ruins and aiieieiit ino.s<{ues, also belong to this 
Sirkar. 31 mahalls ; revenue, Bs. 110,749. 

19. Sirkar Madarun, extending in a scinicirele from Nagor in 
Western Birbhum over Haiuganj along the Damudar to above Bardwan, 
and from there over KMtand (Ihosh, .lahuiiulMd, Chandrakonfi (Western 
Hugli District; to Mandulg'hab at the iiioutii of the Bupnarayan Biver. 
1(5 mahalls ; revenue, B.s. 235,085. 

Thus the above nineteen Sirkars, which ina<le up Bengal in 1582, piiitl 
a revenue on klialsa lands, inclusive of a few duties on salt, hdfs^ uinl 


• The Akbarnlimah TnentiorKs a Miik]i4;uc Klitti], brother of Sa'id Khanj my’ 
Alo trauslation, x*- I5tu]cl)(;u4; Kliiiii si.Tvud in BoiigeL and Bihar, and his brothur 

8a*£d Khan was for some tiino governor of Bongitl. 

f The Muhatnnindan pionunciation of the Bang4U liurdorndn. The Haft Ii|Iim 
mentions an fxtraordinaty custom that obtained in this Sirknr. ** FeniiiiAO bujus 
provinciao instrunieiitam quoddum (ictilo p<;nis iustar in vnlvnm ot in uimm iiifernnt, 
ut Bordos rcmr>veaut. The old kings have in vain triod to break thorn off this habit.” 

Regarding the Mahammadau antiquities of Bardwan, vide Joumal, As. Bengal, 
for 1871, rt. 1, p. 251. 
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iiBherief*, of 253,482,100 dams, or Us. 0,837,052.* According to Grant, the 
value of the jagir lands was fixed at Us. 4,348,892, so that we have, in 
1582, A. D., as total revenue of Bengal, in its th^ circumscribed limits, the 
sum of Us, 10,085,944. This was levied from the ryots in specief as the 
equivalent of the ruh\ or fourth 8hai*e, of the entire produce of the land, 
claimed by the sovereign as despotic proprietary lord of the soil. 

This rent-roll remained in force during the reign of Jahangir. The 
remittances from Bengal to Dihli were, it is true, not very regular, nor up 
to the sums levied, so much so that Jahangir appointed, in the end of his 
rcigu, Fid'ii Khan, governor of Bengal, merely because he promised to send 
regularly one million of rupees to court. Under Shahjahan, the boundaries 
of Heng.il were exteiuled in the Soutli-West, ^Mediniiiur and Hijli having 
been attached to Bengal, and in tlic Kast and North-East by conquests in 
Tipurah and Koch Ilajo ; and when Prince Shuj^’ was made governor, he 
inatlc, shoi’tly before 1058, a new rent-roll, which shewed 34 Sirkars and 
1350 Mahalls, and a total of revenue, on khalsa and jagir lands, of Us. 
13,115 5)07. Shuja’s rent-roll remained in force till 1722, an addition having 
bciMi made after the con(|ucst of Cliatgaon, In that year, Nawab Ja'far 
Kliaii (^lursbid (^uli Khan) issued his Kamil Tawdri, or ‘ Perfect 

Ueiit-rull,' in which Bengal wa sdivided into 31 Sirkars, forming 13 Chaklahs, 
and sub-divided into 1000 Parganahs, with a revenue of Us, 14,288,180. 

It was, however, only after the rule of Nawab Ja'far Khan that the 
Ahmib revenue^ gradually appeared in the books. Though vast sums liad 
been levied on this head, they had been looked upon as private emoluments 
of offk'c. As early as in the tenure of Sluija' Khan, Nawab Ja’far’s 
successor, we find the Abwabs entered as yielding Us. 2,172,952, and they 
ra})idly increiised under 'Ali Vinli Khan and Qasim Kluin, so that, when 
the E. I. Conqiany in 1705 aetjuired the Diwdni, the net amount of all 
revenue collected by authority in Bengal was Us. 25,021.223. 

It is not iny intention to enter here further in the historical portion 
of the revenue question of Bengal, nor shall I minutely describe the 
Sirkars and the Mahalls or detail the historical and geographical 


* Gmiil’s total is Rs. 6,341,260, or Rs. 7,208 more, clnofly on account of tho 
kiglier sum givLMi by liim for Sirkar G'liorag'hfil. Vtli Report, p. 258. 

t “Tho ryots (ra’iyyat) of Bengal are obedient and ready pay taxes. During 
eight months of tlie year they pay tho required sums by iu^tahnontfi Tlicy personally 
hriiitr tho money in rupees and goldmuhars to tho appointed place. Payment in 
^^ind is not usual. Grain is always cheap. Tho people do not object to a survey of 
tho lauds, and the umoiint of tho laud tax is sottlod by the collector and the ryot 
(ttasar/). His Majesty, from kindness, has not altered this system.*’ A'tn i Akbaru 
t IinpoHtH us fees on thu renewal of annual lenses of zammdars (kboQuawisi); 
'^^axranahs; fees for remission of imperial revenue; zar i or imposts levied for 

thomuintoiiauoo of tho Naw*ab*s elephants ; and many more. 
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changes that took place; these I must necessarily reserve for the second 
Yolume of my Ain translation. But 1 shall now attempt to trace the 
frontiers of Bengal under |j^e Muhammadan rule as far as existing historical 
sources allow us to do. 

The Frontiers of Muhammadan Bengal. 

Abulfazl estimates the bmadth of Bengal from Garhl to Chatgaon at 
four hundred hos. From north to south, tlie longest line was from Koch 
Bihar to Chittua in Sirkar Modinipur. “ The zainindars are mostly 
Kayasths.” Not a word is said on the strength of the Muhammadan popula¬ 
tion, or the progress of IsUm—comparative statistics were not thought of in 
his age. The remark made by old Bnglish travellers that the inhabitants 
of the islands and the coast of south-eastern Bengal were chiefly Muham¬ 
madans, and the uncertain legend regarding the introduction, in the 
beginning of the 16th century, of Islamitie rites into Chatgaon by Nu 9 rat 
Shah arc the only allusions that I have seen on the subject. .v>reither history 
nor legends allude to the conversions among the semi-aooriginal rural 
population, that must on a large scale have taken place during the reigns 
of the independent kings of Bengal, chiefly, no doubt, through the exertions 
of the numerous Afgh&n Jagirdars. 

The military and naval power of the country is fixed at 23,330 
horse, 4,260 guns, 1,170 elephants, and 4,400 boats. In Xawab JaTar's 
rent-roll, however, the strength of the naval estahli.shmeut (nawdfd) 
consisted of 768 armed cruisers and boats, which were principally 
stationed at Dhaka, to guard the coast against the Mags and foreign 
pirates ; and the nuinhor of sailors included 023 Firingis, chiefly emplo^’ed 
as gunners. Tlie annual charges of the nav}*, including construction and 
repairs, was fixed at Bs. 843,4.!>2, which was levied under the name of 
^amalah i naward from parganahs in South-Eastern Bengal. The same 
rent-roll mentions that the garrisons along the whole eastern frontier from 
Chatgaon to Kangimati on the Brahmaputra consisted of 8,1 L2 men (ahehdm), 
who cost 359,180, lis. per annum. 

Of the roads in Bengal we have no information prior to Van den 
Broucke’s map (1660) in Valentyn’s work. He marks (1) a principal road 
passing over Patna, Munger, and liajnialiall to Sutf, where the Bhagirathi 
leaves the Ganges. From lierc a branch went to Moxudabath (Mursliid- 
abad), Plassi (Palasi), and Hagdia,* crossed the Bhagirathi for Gasiapore, 

* Hagdia is Agardlp. Van den Broacke’a map giTei hem an interesting? 
particular. Ho marks llagdia on the Uft bank of the river, and Goaiapoor (Ghkzfpiir) 
on the rUjhi bank. Both places lie now far from the right bank, with only a small 
k*hal between them, and a large semLcircalar lake round both. The lake, as elss- 
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and passed on to Bardw&n, Medinipitr, Bhadrak (wrongly marked on the 
right bank of the Baitarani), and Kafak. The other branch went from 
Suti along the right bank of the Fodda to Fathal^, from where it passed on 
to Dhdka. These two branches are marked as principal roads (shdhi rastah). 
(2) A road from Bardwan to Baccaresoor (Baklesar in Birbhum, famous 
for its hot springs, within the Maratha Intreiichment of N4gor), and from 
there to Qasimbaxar and the banks of the Ganges, and across the river to 
‘ Hasiaarhati.’ This is Hajrahatti, on the left bank of the Fodda, now also a 
ferry place, near the entrance of the Burul River, below Rampur Boalia, 
and seems to be the Qazihatti (Beng. Kajierhatti), which Abulfazl 
mentions in the Ain. From ilasiaarhati the road passed to a place called 
llarwa, and from there to Ceerpoor Mirts, L e. Sherpur Murchah, on the 
Karataya, and passing over Tessiadin (Clmndijan, north of Sherpur, ?) to 
Oorregant (G’horag’hat) and Bareithcla (Baritala) on the Brahmaputra, 
whieli will be mentioned below as a frontier town. (3) A road from 
Bardwan over SaliinabiUl, Uhgli, Jessore, Bosnah, Fathdb&d, across the river 
to Sjatterapoer,* Casisella, and Idrakpiir, opposite the confluence of the 
Lak’lua and the Dnlasari, near Ballal Sen’s palace. (1) A road from 
Dliuka, across the Dnlasari to Piaarpocr and Bedlia, which latter place is 
marked at the point where the Dalasari leaves the Jamuna, and from there 
to Sasiadpoor (Shahzadpur, in Pabnah), and llandiael (Harial). 


The Western Frontier, 


In the north-west, the frontier of Bengal extended but little beyond the 
Kosi River ; but under some of the early Muhammadan governors and tho 
inde[Kmdent kings, the Bengal empire included all upper Biliar north of the 
Ganges sis far as Saran. Of Ilyas SliAh, for example, it is asserted that he 
was tho founder of Hujipur, opposite Pafna, on the Ghandak, although 
Firuz Shah, on his return from Bengal, appointed for the lirst time Imperial 
collectors in Tirhutff Sikandar Shah’s coins, again, have been found far 
west of the Kusi. 


Southern Bihar only belonged to Bengal from tho time of the conquest 
by Bakhtyar Khilji to about 730 A. II. (A. D. 1330), when Muhammad 
Tughluq annexed it to Dihli. From 800 again (A. D. 1307), tlio whole 


ol Bihar belonged to tho kingdom of Jaunpiir. Under Buhh'd again, DaryA 
Khan Lohani was governor of Bihar; and under Ibraliim, Darya's son Baha¬ 
dur Khan assumed independence in Bihar under the title of Sliah Muham- 


whero in Bengal, is tho old bod of tho rivor, which now follows tho shorter route 
along tho chord of tho loop. This change, thoreforo, took place after 1660. 

Thus also Nadiya lies now on tho right bank of tho river ; but wost of tho town, 
tUore is still the old ohaunol, which goes by tho name of Qanga Bharat. 

* Ueuuel gives Satrapur | but modem maps give no such name. 
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mad.* It is not dear liow far these Afghan chiefs depended on Husain Sh&h 
of Bengal, whom inscriptions represent firmly established in 003 at 
Monger, while other inscriptions from Bonhara and Cheran (near Saran) 
would lead us to conclude that the whole of Upper Bihar and the western 
portions of Southern Bihiir belonged to him in A. H. 90S and 900 (A. D. 
1502, 1503). On the other hand, we hear in history of the cession by 
Husain Shah of Bihar, Saran, and Tirhut, and of the reconquest of 
these lands by Nu^rat Shah, who, if he could not hold them, assisted the 
Afghans against Bahar. Nn^TUt Shah seems even to have passed beyond 
the (Uiandak ; for a mosque near Sikandarpiir, on the right bank of the river, 
in District A’zaingurh, was built during his reign. 

South of the Ganges, the western frontier is better defined. Fort Ta- 
liagafh, or Garlu,t near K’luilguon (Colgong) on the Ganges, was looked upon 
as the entrance, or key, to Bengal—a position which Muhammadan historians 
compare with that of Fort Sahwau on the Indus, the key of Sindh. 
From Garhi the frontier passed along the Ganges to the south of Ag- 
llliihall (Kaj Mahall), wlTen it again turned westward to north-wt'steni 
Birbhum, passing along the boundary of the modern Santal Parganahs to 
the conduence of the Barukaraud the Damiidar, from where it went along the 
left bank of the Damudar to the neighbourhood of the town of Burdw&n. 
From here the frontier took again a \vestcrly direction, and passed along 
the north-western and western boundaries of the nuxlerii llugU and llabrah 
(Howrah) Districts down to Mandalg'hat, where the Uu]*n;irayaii Hows into 
the llugli River. 

This boundary, it will be seen, excludes the wlujle of the Santal 
Pai*ganahs from the south of K’halgaf)ij to the Banikar, Pachet,J and the 
territory of the Rajahs of Bishiqiur (Bankura). In vain do we look in 
Santalia for Muhammadan names of villages ami towns ; and though there 
can be no doubt that the Muhammadan kings of Bengal tried to hold parts 
of the hills by establishing thdnahs and appointiiljf jngirholders, no 
permanent settlements were formed. One of the most westerly thaiiahs in 
southeni Santalia was Sarhat, N. W. of Shiuri (Soory) in Birbhum, -^vhieh 
is mentioned in Tribeni inscriptions ;§ whilst the settlement of Pathaii 

* Called in many MSS. Mnlniiud. 

f It is not known which king built Iho fort j but it may bo accidental that tho 
name does not occur in the 7'ubaqut i N»^'iri and in Barani. At K'halgaog, Mahmiid 
Shah 111., tho last independent kin^' of Bengal, died in 045 (163S A. D ). 

X Ki-garding tho4nvuHioii ofChutiu Nagijurby tho Muhammadans, i*u}o J. A.B. B, 
1871, Part 1, p. 111. 

§ Sarhat, spelt on inacri|itions Sirhat, ties on tho left bank of Uio Ajal River. Its 
name on modern maps is corrupted to Suruth. KotinoU has Sarhaut. Outsido the 
place, the survey maps mark two €ild forts. A little to tlic s<iutli of it, a villa^<^^ 
the tmine of J^ukntkhouda is marked. Keiiucll on his nmp of Birbhdm (Bengal Atlas, 
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jagirdarB, before and after the time of Sher Shilh, as a standing militia 
against the inroads of the tribes of Jhirk'hand (Chutii Nagpur), led to the 
formation of the great Muhammadan zamindaii of Blrbhum, which gave the 
E. I. Company soriie trouble. 

lu Todar Mali's rent-roll the following Mahalls are’mcntioned along 
this portion of the western frontier of Bengal—Ag J Mahall (llajinahall), 
Kankjol, Kunwar Partab, Molesar,* in Sirkar Audambar or Tandah; 
Bluirkuiidiih, Akbarshahi, Katangah, in Sharifaiiad (Birbhnm) ; Nagor, 
Sainbhuiii, Shergarh (Rdniganj), Champanagari (N. W. of the town of 
Banlwan), Madarau (Jalianahiid and Chaudrakona, west of Hugh), Chittua 
(District Medinipur), and Mandalg'hat, at the mouth of the liupnarayan, all 
belonging to Sirkar Wadaraii. 

I’lie name of tlie frontier mahall of Bh ar k n n d ah in Birblium, ineii- 
tioiu'd above, seems to have been fbmierly extended to the whole of Birbhnm 
and the Saiital Parganahs. In this extended sense, it is used in the Tarikh i 
JDdihiiyf on De Barros'map of Bengal, and on Blaev’s map of India 
PI. IV). In the latter, it is only given as ‘ Barcunda,’ but in the former as 
M’uiim deBarcunda,’ extending from Ferrandus (a corniptioii ofBardwan) 
to<i(»rij, in whieh wc recognize Garhi, the ‘key of Bengal.’ West of 
Barcunda, De Blacv and Be Barros give ‘ Patanes,’ i. e, the Pathans, 
the military and seini-indcjKMident landholders of the western Bengal 
frontier. On the Ganges, both maps shew Gouro (Gaur), and opposite to it, 

‘ i’ara, for whieh De Barros gives ‘ Jiara.’J Both sj)ellings may be mistakes 
lor Tara, / e. Tandah, winch should of course be on the other side of the 
river; or ‘ Kara’ stands for the old Hindu division of Riidha, which there 
commences. South of ‘ Ferrandus,’ the old maps give ‘ Mandaram’ and 
‘ C o s ]) e t i r,’ which latter name is wrongly placed on Blaev’s map north of 
Mandaram, whilst De Barros has it correctly west of it. In Mandaram we 
recognize Madaran, the chief town of Sirkar Madarau, a name which even 
now-a-days is pronounced by the peasants Maudaran.§ ‘Cospetir,’ or De 

No II.) places a * Lacamcoond/ in coiispicuons letters, south of Nagor; but modem 
maps give iio such locality. Could this bo the Lak'hmir of the Tabaqat ? 

* Sdbiit (i, c. former) Molesar and^Darin Molesar. Tlio former naxiio is wrong 
spelt iu the Indian Atlas (Sheet 113) Snrik Molissor. 

t Dowsmi, Klliol’s History of Judin, IV., pp, 360, 

, t Sonth of Pam or Kara, Hlacv ati«l Oo Barros giro a placo of the namo of 
Muulnuadangur •, and below Gouro, Patuna or Puioua, and Meneitipur, which I have 
not idcutihod. 

§ 1 bavo idontified Mnddran with Bhitargnrh in Jah^nibad, in the north-western 
corner of HugK District. Vide Proceedings, As. Socy. Bengal, for April, 1870, where 
the legends of the place are given. 

As the name of JahsuAbad occurs in the AkbarnAmah, it has no connexion with 
&hAbjaltAii*B name, but rofors more likely to one of the nutnoroua KhAu JahAna of 
the PathAu rale. 
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Barros’' Beino Cospetir,’ a name that puzzled me long, is clearly *• the king¬ 
dom of the Qajpati,’ or Lord of elephants, the title of the kings of Ofisa, the 
final r being nothing but the ending of the Bang&li genitive. Sirkar Madaran 
was indeed the frontier of Ofisa ; but if the legends of the Hugh' District speak 
of the Gajpatis having once extended their kingdom to the Ganges (Hugll 
Biver),it must have been prior to the time when SatgaoQ became the seat 
of Muhammadan governors. 

It is remarkable that among the names of the jungly and hilly frontier 
districts, Ave find so many ending in hhum. Thus we have Birbhum 
Sainbhum, along the left bank of the Ajai, in Bfrbhum district; Sik’harbhum 
or Siiergafli, the mahall to which llaniganj belongs ; Gopibhum, along the 
right bank of the Ajai; Bamanbhum or Brahinunbhum, in northern 
Medinipur District ; Manbhum, Baralibhiim, Dhalbhum, Singbhum, in 
Chutia Nagpur ; Tunbhum, in southern - Parulia ; Malbhuni, the frontier 
of Bardw^n and Medinipur Districts; Bhanjibhuni, with the town of 
Medinipur,t Ac. Similarly, the frontier district between llangpur and the 
Brahmaputra, comprising Mahalls Bhitarband and Bahirbaud, is called 
in Shuja*s rent-roll ‘ Bangalbhum.’ • 

1 mentioned Mahall Mandalg’hat at the confluence of the Kupnardyan 
and the Hugli as the south-western frontier of Bengal. The Districts of 
Medinipur and Hijli (south-east of Medinipur) were therefore excluded. 
They belonged to the kingdom of Orissa till A. H. 975, or A. D. 15G7,J 
when Sulaiman, king of Bengal, and his general Kala Pahar defeated 
Mukund Deb, the last Gajpati. Even after the Afghan conquest, Medinipur 
and Hijli continued to belong to the province of Ofisa, when Khdn Jahdn 
Afghan was appointed by Daud Shah governor of Opsa, Qutlu Khdn 
Lohani being made governor of Puri. On the 20th Zi Cja’dah, 982, (3rd 
March, 1575) Mun'im KhanKhanan, Akbar's general, defeated Daud 
Shah at Tukaroi or Mughulmdri, north of Jalesar, and in the peace of 
Katak, in the beginning of 983, Bihar and Bengal were ceded. In 
984, Daud again invaded Lower Bengal, but was defeated and killed on 
the 15th Babi’ II, 984, near Ag Mahall by Husain Quli Khan Jahaii, 
when Bengal was again annexed to Dihli, and the Afghins withdrew to 
Ofisa, Then the Bengal Military llevtflt broke out, and Ofisa was invaded, 
in A. H. 1000, (A. D. 1592) by Man Singh, when the country was 
finally annexed to the Dihli empire. Hence Medinipur and Hijli appear 

* The name occurs in the Ain Os a Mahall} but as name for a large division 
does not seem to havo been used before the IStfa century. 

t The Ain also mentions a mahall Bhow^lbhum under Sirk£r Madiran ; modem 
maps do not give this name. 

t So according to the Akbamdmah* Stirling fixes an earlier date} but Sulaimin 
roigiied from A, H. 976 to 980. Besides, Akbar sent in 972*973 ambassadors to 
Mukund Dob. 
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toj?ether in Todar Mali’s rent-roll aa one of the 5 Sirkars of the province of 
Opa^* Subsequently, Ofisa had separate governors; but under Prince 
Shuja*^ their power was lessened, and the portion from Mandalg’hit, to 
Baleswar (Balasore) was separated from 0|isfi and permanently attached to 
Bengal.* 

Hijli {Hidgelee^ Hedjelee^ Grant ; Singeli^ Van den Broucke; 
Ingellee^ Rennell; Injelee, Stewart, Marshman ; Angelin Porchas, De Laet, 
&e.) appears in the Ain under the name of Maljhatta. According to the 
legends preserved in the District, the Muhammadans first attempted a 
settlement during the reign of Husain Shah of Bengal, about A. D. 
1505, when one Taj Khan Masnad i ’Ali and his brother Sikandar 
Pahlawan established themselves at the mouth of the Rasulpur River,f 
opposite Sdgar Island. They conquered the whole of Hijli, which is said to 
have remained in the family for nearly eighty years, when it passed into the 
possession of a Hindu. As late as 1630 we hear of the conquest of Hijli. 

“ Hingeli, which had for many years a chief of its own, was conquered about 
1630 by the Great Mogul; but in 1660, the lawful chief of Hingeli, who 
from a child had been fbpt a prisoner, found means to escape, and with the 
help of his own to ro-conquer his country. But he did not long enjoy it: 
he was in 1G6I brought into Aurangzeb's power with the help of the E. I. 
Com])any [the Dutch Company], and was again imprisoned and better 
looked after than at lirst.”| 

The Southern T^ontier. 

^ The southern frontier of Muhammadan Bengal was the northern outskirt 
of the Sundarbaii, which extended, generally speaking, in the same manner 
almost as it now does, from Hatiagarh,south of DiamondHarbour on the Hiigli, 

* ** SJuh Sousa had already during bis timo divided Hingeli from Orisa, and had 
put there a aopamto governor, and it is for this reason alone that Hingeli, which by 
position bolougs to Orisa, has boon attached to Bengal. So it is also with the gover* 
nors of Ballasour and Pipoli [P i p U or S h a h b a n d a r, now deserted, on the Subar- 
nnrckhl Uiver], which the Great Mogul ordered once to be under the governor Df 
OrUa and then again under the governor of Bengal, because the two places are close to 
the sea.” F, Vahmtyn, Vol V, 

Van dun Broucke*a map of Bengal in 1660, given by Valentyu, sttll shews 
north-west of the town of Mudiuipur tho ** Gedeukteekeu/' or memorial stoue, 
(currespunding to tho • Old Tower’ of modern maps) tlmi marked tlio frontier 
between Bengal and Orisd. Grant says that tim coast of HijU and Mediuipur 
as far ns Balasore (Btiloswar) was attached to Bengal on account of the Mags and 
the Portuguese privateers, who wore to some extent oontrolled by the Imperial 
fleet stationed at Dhaka. 

t Few rivers in India have Muhammadan uame«. Due south of Gontai the maps 
give a village of tho uame of Masnad ’Alipur, Tij Khan’s tomb is on the Basulpur 
Kiver. 

t From Vu1cntyu*s work, Vul. V. The M^lumgiru4mah says nothing about it. 

29 o a 
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to B^glierhatin southern Jcssoro and to the Hnring'hata (Honiigotta), or 
' Deer-shore Biver ;* i. e. along the southern malialls of Sirkars ISatgaoii and 
Khalifat&bad. Beyond the Ilaring’hata and its northern portion, called the 
]\radhuniati or ‘honey-flowing,’ the frontier comprised Sirkars Bakld and 
Fathah.id, the modem districts of Faridpur and B.«<iirganj (north). Sirk^r 
Fathabid included the islands of Dak’lnn Sliahhazpiir and Soiulip, at ihe 
mouth of the Megna. Tiparah, Bhaluah, NoakMiali, and District ChatgEioii, 
were contested gi'oiuid, of which the Rajahs of Tiparah and Arakaii were, 
at least before the 17th century, oftener musters than tlic MuhaminadanH. 
It was onlj” after the transfer of tijo capital from Rajinaliall to Dhika. that 
the south-east frontier of Bengal was extended to the Phani River, which 
was the imperial frontier till tlic beginning of Aurangzib's reign, when 
Chatg^op was jwrmancntly conquered, assessed, and annexed to ‘ piibah 
Bang^lah.* 


Various etymologies liavc been proposed in explanation of the word 
* S uii d ar ban.’ It has be**n derived from snnthtr and han^ ‘ the beautiful 
forest;’ or from stmdnri, a small timber tree (Heretiera litoralis), which is 
exported as fuel in vast (|Uimtities from the coifit and is supposed to 
have been so called from its red wood. Othei's ag.iin have derived the 
word from Chandradip-han, or Cluindradip forest, fri)j!i llie large /amindari 
of Chandradip, which occupies tlie south and south-east of Raqirganj District. 
Or, the name has been connected with the Chandahhandas,* an old Sundarhan 
tribe. Gi*ant derives it frf>in (.’handrahand, ‘ the embunknient of the moon/ 
w'hieh seems to have hts-n the ctvmolosrv tliat obtained at his time, and which 
has led to the spelling ‘ Soonderbund’ adopted by Kuropcans. 

The application of tin? name to the ivhole seacoast of .southern Bengal 
is modem. Muhammadan histf)rian9 call the coast strij) from the HugU 
to the Megna ‘ B h a t i/ or ‘ low land Huhjcct to the iuHux of the tide/ and 
even now-a-day-^ this name is very generally used. T'he sovereignty of this 
district, according to tlie AkharnHinah atnl the Rajah Pratipaditya 
legend, wsis divided among tw(?lve chiefs ; and Ool. Wilford, whatever may 
liave been the source of his inforination, says that “ the kings of Arakan and 
Comilla ivero constantly striving rr>r the mastery, and assumed the title of 
lords of the tw'ulve Bhuniyas/’f 

Tlic sea coast itself is marked on A’an den Broucke’s map in Valentyn’s 
work as ‘ onbekent/ or ‘ unknown/ consisting of numerous islands and 

* A copperplate grant in the poi^MCMNiooof tho at *Arlilpur(Edilporc/, 

mentions that thu villages of Bagnli, HitVkgida, and Udayamuim, worn g^ivnn, in the 
third year of tho reign of Keshab Sen, i. e. in 1136 .4.1), to one Jorara<1eb Sanna. 
The grant mentions the tribe of Uie ChandabhandM. The rending Chandnbhandn, os 
Babu VraUpachaiiflni Ohosh informs me, is an Improved reading for Cbattabbntta, 
as tho name was read by Qobind Bam; vUU Journal, IbSS^ Vol* VII, p, 40. 
t As. Kesoarches, XIV, p. 451. 
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rivers, ‘ pcryculeous’ for ships, being the place where the “ Jagt ter Shelling”* 
foundered in 1661. 

In order to trace the direction of the northern outskirt of the Sundar- 
ban, as it existed some time before 1582 A. D., we have again recourse to 
Todar Mali’s rent-roll in the Ain. There we find that Mahall Hatia- 
garh (below Diamond Harbour) was, in 1582, the most southerly assessed 
mahall of Sirkar Satgaop. The jungle boundary then passed north-east to 
Baridhatti and Medinimall, noi*th-west of Port Canning, to Balinda and 
Mahihatti (Myehattee), then south again to Dhu]iapiir,t and Bhaluka to 
tlic Kahadak Kiver. These mahalls belong to what is now called the 
21-Parganahs ; and Sheet 121 of the Indian Atlas of the Survey Depart¬ 
ment will shew that they lie even now-a-day.s very little north of the 
present northern limit of the Sunderban in the 2‘l!-Pai^anah8. Going up 
the Kahadak, in Jessore, we come to Amadi,J to the north of which, in the 
immediate neighbourhood, we have Masidkoor, a corruption of MasjidkUr, one 
of the clearances of Khan Jahaii (died A. D. 1459';.§ the warrior saint of 
Khalifatabiid or Southern Jessore, to whom the traditions of the present day 
jmiiit as an indefatigahib establishcr of Sundarban-abadis (clearances.) The 
Ain then gives Mahall Tala, with Tala on the left bank of the Kahadak 
as chief town and Kopihuunij| near it, and then mahalls Sahas, Khali 9 pur, 
Charulia, Uangdiya (wrongly called in the Indian Atlas Sangdia) and 
Siiliuidl>ad,% north of the inodorn Morrellganj at the beginning of tho 
Haring’hata. North-west of Morrellganj,on the Bhairab (the ‘dreadful’), 
we have the small station of B.'iglierhat, which gives nanji to a Sub-Division, 
and in its immediate neighbourhood wo come to another clearance by the 
patron-saint of Jessore, where his mosque and tomb stand. It is the 
country round about Bagherhdt which up to the end of last century bore 
the name given it in the Ain, ‘ llaweli Khalifatabad,* the * Vicegerent’s 
clearance.* Here, amidst the creeks and the jungles, which no horseman 
can approach, Nuyrat Shah, as will be seen below, erected a mint, appa¬ 
rently in oppo.sition to his father ’Alauddin Husain Shah.** ^ 


• Ti(?e Mr. Fo8ter*s article, Jonmnl, As. Socy. Bengal, 1873, Part I, p. 36, 
t North of lBliwnr1p(ir (Issuriporc), tho residence of Pratapoditya. 

J Marked wrongly on tho Survey map Amiadi. ReiinoU has correctly Amadi. 

§ Westland, Jessoro Report, p. 30; Gaur Das Baisakli, Jonrual, Aa. Soo, Bengal, 
. 1867, pp. 180,131; also, Journal, 1872, Part I, p. 108. 

II Rash Bihiiri Bose, J, A. S. Bengal, 1870, Part I, p. 235; Westland, Jessore 
Keport, Chapt VI, and p. 286. 

^ Here also the Ain has tho form Salaimtndbad. 

** It is curious that a little higher up on the Bhairab, cast of Khulnl, where the 
AthArabauka (the * eighteen windings') joins tho bhairab, there is an’AUipdr, i. e, 
‘AUuddln’s town. Wore it not for the distinct statement of the in that 

'Altuddin, after arriving aa an adventurer in Bengal, settled at a Chandpdr (a very 
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Thus we see that ip southern Jessore also the northern limit of the 
Sundarban has not considerably changed since 1450 A. D. 

Passing from the Haring’hdta eastward, we come to Sirkars B ak 14 and 
Fathabdd. Sirkar Bakli only contained four mahalls, niz. Isina'ilpdr or 
Baklli; Srlrampur; Sh^hz&dpur; and 'Adilpur, (from ‘ ddiV just,* corrupted 
on the maps to Edilpore), which all belong to Bfiqirganj District. Abulfazl, in 
speaking of the great cyclone that swept in 1583 over Bakld, says that 
the then zamindar of Bakla had a son of the name of Pramanand B&i. 
Sirkir Fathabad derives its name from the Haweli mahall Fathfibud, in 
which the modem station of Faridpiir lies. Yusufpiir and Belplnili, in 
Jessorc District; Haweli Fathabad and Sirdta (Sherdia), in Faridpiir; 
Balaur, Telhatti, Sarail or Jalalpur,* Klmrgapiir, in both Faridpiir and 
Dhaka ; Hazratpiir, in Dhaka ; itasiilpur, in Dhaka and Baiprganj; the 
Islands of Sondip and Shahbazpiir; and a few other mahalls which I have not 
yet identilied, btdong to this Sirkar. Thus we see that the greater 
portion of both Sirkars lies between the Haring'hata (Madlnimati) and the 
Titulia River, which flows between Baqirganj District and the island of 
Dak'hin Shahbazpiir. At tlie mouth of the Titulid wc And the Don Manik 
Islands, one of the few still surviving geographical names of the Portugucsc.f 
Opposite to these islands we have mahall N a z i r p u r, wdiich wc And on the 
maps of De Barros and Blacv, placed rather far to the north. Near it, wc also 
have ' Fatiabas’,^ the chief town of Sirkar Fathabad. The whole south and 
south-east of Baqirganj District is occupied' by the old Chandradip 
zaminddri, which according to some, as we saw above, gives name to the 
Sundarban. On Kenneirs map it is marked ‘ depopulated by the Mugs.’ 

Abulfazl says that there were in Sirkdr Fathaljdd three classes of 
zaminddrs, which perhaps refers to the independent Afghan, Hindu, and 
Portuguese chiefs. When Akbar's army, in 1574, under Mun’im Khan- 
Khanan invaded Bengal and Ofisa, Murad Khan, one of the otHcers, 
was despatched to South-Eastern Bengal. Ho conquered, says the 


common name) in B4dha District, i. e. wost of the IlugU, I would be incliuod to 
identify the Chandpdr mjarthis 'Aldipur as tho placo whoro tho Husain dynasty of 
Bengal Bings had its homo, especially because Husain first obtaiuod power in the 
adjacent district of Faridpiir (Fathabad), wbure his earliest coius are struck. 

The Indian atlas (sheet No. 121) spells * Alaipdr ‘ Alypore,' which blots out every 
historical recollection, imd places it moreover wrongly on the right bank, instead of 
on the left, of the AtharabanUL 'Alaipdr is a flourishing place and has numerous 
potteries. 

* Which, like the name of the Sirkdr, reminds ns of JaXilwhUn Fath Shah* 
t Their names for Hdgif (Po^ Piqueno) and for Chiitsdon (Porto Grande) are no 
longer known ; but Sherpdr Firingi, Firingiblslr, Point Palmyras, still remind us of 
their former impcirtanoo in this pari of India. 

% Van den Droncke's map has wrongly Fathpiir. 
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Akbarn&mah, Sirk&rs Bakl& and Fathabid, and settled there; but after 
some time, he came into collision with Mukund, the powerful Hindu 
zaminddr of Fathdbad and Bosnah, who, in order to get rid of him, 
invited him to a feast and murdered him together with his sons,* * * § This 
notice helps us to explain a remark made by Qrant that in Shah Shuj&’s 
rent-roll (1G58) a portion of Sundarban land had for the first time been 
assessed at lls. 8,454, the abadis being called Muradkhanah.t The name of 
Mukund still lives in the name of the large island ‘ Char Mukundia' in the 
Ganges opposite J'aridpiir. This Mukund is the same zamindar whom the 
radishahnamah wrongly calls ‘ Mukindra of Bosnah.’ His son Satrjit 
gave Jahangir’s governors of Bengal no end of trouble, and refused to 
send in the t:\mio\x\vivy lyeskkash or do homage at the court of Dh^k^. He 
was in secret understanding with the Hajahsof Koch Bihar and Koch Hajo, 
and was at last, in the reign of Hh&lijahan, captured and executed at 
Dhaka (about 1(530, A. D.) One of his descendants, or successors in the 
zainindiiii, is the notorious Sit&ram Bai of Mahmud])ur.{ 

Another Zamindar of Fathabad is mentioned in the beginning of 
Shalijalian’s reign, Majlis Bayazid,—by his very name an Afghan. 

The Pargiinahs to the south of Baiprganj are called on the maps 
‘ Boozoorgoomedporc’ and ‘ Arimgj>ore,’ which names are connected with 
Buzurg Umed Khan, son of Shaistali Khan (Aurangzib’s governor of 
Bengal from l(Ki4 to 1077^ and with Aurangzib, ‘Arang’ being a cor¬ 
ruption of Aurang. East of these two Parganabs we have Shaistah- 
nagar.§ These names, though they do not perhaps shew when the mahalls 
were reclaimed, }>oint to the time when they came for the first time on the 
Imperial rent-roll. 

Sirkar Fathabad, as stated above, comprised the islands of Dak’hin- 
Shahbfizpur, 8 o n d i p, Ac. Of the latter island we have a short notice by 
Cwsar Frederick, the Venetian merchant, who travelled in Asia, as he himself 
says, from 1563 to 1581. He left Pegu for Ohatigan (Chatgaon), “ between 


• A(n translation, p. 374. 

t Grant derives tho name (W»m initrad and hhduxah^ the ' house of desire ;* but 
thero is little doubt that wo should derivo it irom Uiirad Khau, * Murad Kh£n*s 
clonrnnce.* 1 do not know to what port of Baqirganj or Fandpdr tho nnmo was 
applied. GrHiit also says that Murid Khauah was sometimes called Jeridkhauah. 

t Journal, As. Socy. Bengal, for 1873, Port I, pp. 68, 69. Satrjft’a name occurs 
in the name of tho town of Sutrjitpdr on tho Nobogauga, in north-eastern Jossore, not 
far iVom Mohinudpur (wrongly called Mahomedpore on all modern maps) on the 
Madhdmatiaud from the old town of Bosnah, on the Alangk’haH [Elleukalli] Branch. 
Vide Westland’s Jessore Report, p. 32. 

§ Shnistah Khsu’a real name is M(rza AbfiTshb; hence we findiuDhaki District 
a 'faUbibid. Nur Jah&n waa Shiiatah Khan’s aunti vide XCu translation, p. 512. 
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wiiich two places there w’as much commerce in silver/’* * * § but encountered a 
‘ Touffon’ (Jufdn^ cjclonc), which take place in the East Judies every ten 
or twelve years ; they are such tempests and stormos, that it is a thing 
incrcdilde but to those that have seen it,” hud was driven to Sondip. “ And 
when the people of the Island saw the ship, and that we were comming a- 
land: presently they made a place of hniMr, or a market, with shops right 
over against the ship, with all manner of provision to eate, which they 
brought down in great abundance, and sold it so good cheape, that wo were 
amazed at the clieapness thereof. I !)ouglit many salted kinc there for tlie 
provision of the ship for half a Larine apiece, which Lanne\ may be 12 ahill- 
ing.s 0 pence, being very good a!»d fat; and t wildo bogges ready dressed for a 
Larine ; great fat hennes fora Hizze [pice] a piece,which is at the most a penny: 
and the people told us that we were deceived tlie half of our money, because we 
bought things so deare. Also a sack of rice for a thing of nothing; and 
consequently all other things for humaiiie sustenance were there in such 
abundance, that it is a thing incredible but to them that have Hcen it. Tliis 
Island is ealletl S o n d i v a, belouijing to the kingduiue of Hengala, distant 
120 miles from Chatigan, to which jjiace we were bouml. The ptH>pIe arc 
Moores, and tin? king a very good man of a Moore king, for if lie had been 
a tyrant as otlici’s be, he might have robbed us of all.” 

Kalph Fitch also was about the same time iu south-eastern Bengal. He 
says,“ From Chatigan in Bengala 1 came to B a e o 1 a [Sirkar Bahia j ; the king 
whereof is a Gentile [Hindu], a man very well disposed and delighted much to 
shoot in a gnu. His country is very great and fruitful, and hath store of rieo, 
much cotton cloth, and cloth of silkc. The liouscs he very faire and high 
builded, the streetes large, the people naked except a little cloth about their 
waste. The women wear great store of silver hoopes about their neckes and 
armes, and their legs are ringed with silver and copper, and rings made of 
elephants teeth, 

“ From Bacola I went to Serrepore,J which standeth upon the river 
Ganges, the king is called Choudory. They lx* all here ahouts rebels again.st 
their king Zebaldim Echebar ;§ for here are so many rivers and islands, 

* The export of silver from Pegii to Bengal may have supplied the Bengal mints 
with silver. Sir A. Phayro nnd Dr. T. Oldham sponk of the export of gold 
from Barnia to the Coromandel coast. Considerable quantities of silver may 
also have come from Asam, where silrerpieces oven for small fractions of a rupee were 
current. • 

t LirE Ain translation, pp. 23,37. It is so called ft*om Llhtstin in Persia. 

% Sherpur Firing!, marked by Van donBrouoke a little south of Idrakpilr, on the 
DaUsari, in Parganah Bikrampitr, where Hsjii Ballal Son’s residence was. It is not 
given on moilem maps. 

§ The ftrst b is a constant misprint for I: Jallladdiu Akbar. 
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that they flee from one to another, whereby his horsemen cannot, prevail 
against them.- Great store of cotton cloth is made here. 

**Sinnergan^[^Sunnargaon] is a towne six leagues from Serrepore, 
where there is the best and finest cloth made of cotton that is in all India. 
The chief king of all these countries is called Isacan,* and he is chiefe of all 
the otherkings, andis agreat friend to all Christians. *** I went from 
Serrepore the 28tli November 15S2 for Pegu.” 

S o n d i p was only concpicred in the end of 1666 (middle of Jumada 
II., 1076), when Dilftwar Khan Zamindar submitted, though not without 
fighting, to Aurangzib’s army that invaded Cliatgaop. 

I have a few words to say on the hypothesis wliich has often been 
started, that the whole of the Sundarban was once in a flourishing condition. 
No convincing prooff has hitherto been adduced ; and I believe, on physical 
grounds, that the 8U}>position is impossible. The sporadic remains of tanks, 
ghiits, and short roads, point to mere attempts at colonization. The old 
Portuguese and Dutch maps have also been frerpiently mentioned as 
afibrding testinuuiy that the Sundarban, even up to the 16th century, was 
well cullivuted ; ami the dilUeulty of uleiitifying the mysterious names of the 
ih e Sundarban towns P a c a c u 1 i, C u i p i t a v a z, N o I d y, I) i p u r i a (or 
l)ii]*ara), and Tiparia, winch are placed on the maps of De Barros, Jjlaev, 
and Van den Broucke close to the eoi^-line, has inclined people to believe 
that they represent “ lost towns.” Now the first of these five towns, from 
its position, behjugs to the HAndarbaii of the 21-Parganahs, and the second 
(Cuipiiiivaz) to that of Jessore District, whilst tlio remaining three lie 
east of it. But Paeaculi is oitlier, as Col. (lastrell once suggested to me, a 
mistake for Paeaculi, /. e. pakkd kofhi^X a factory or w'arehbuse, erected 
by some trading comi>aiiy, as we fiml several along the Hugli ; or it stands for 
Penehakuli, the name of tlic tract opposite the present month of the 
Dainndar, or a little alwve the northern limit of the Sundarban. Cuipitavaz 
I liavo no hesitation to identify with Khaliratabad.§ Van den Broucke 
also places it eormctly south-east of Jes.sore. Noldy is the town and mahall* 
ot Noldi (Naldi) on the Nolwganga, east of Jessore, near the Mudliiiinati. 
Dipuria is Dapara, or Daspam, south-east of Baeprganj station, near the 
right bank of the Tltulia, still prominently marked on Heniieirs map ; and 
Tiparia cannot stand for anytliing else but the district of Tiparali, which is 
correctly placed north-east of Daspara. 

* Tad Klt&n. Abul Fazl calls him * king of Ulnti/ and qaya that twelve zamindars 
were under him. Ho was powerful enough to make war witli Koch Bihdr. Vide Aiu 
translation, p. 342, note. 

t Westland, Jeasoro Roport, p. 231. 

t Houses are cithor fenrhehd [mud-houses], or jpaldtd, brick or stone.bnilt. 

§ The letter/often turns in Bangsli top; heuoo Khalifatibad. beoomea KoKpit- 
dbad. Thus Firuzpdr becomes Porojoporo. 
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The old Portuguese and Dutok maps, therefore, prove nothing. They 
support the conclusion which I drew from Todar MalFs rent-roll, that in the 
24-Fargnnahs and Jessore the northern limit of the Sundarban, omitting 
recent clearances, was in the fifteenth century much the sfime as it is 
now. But eonsiderahlo progress must have been made in Baqirganj 
District, as we see from the numerous accessions, during tliat period, 
to the Imperial rent-roll. 

Of other names given on old maps along the southern boundary of Bengal, 
we have (above Xoldy) Nao Muluco(?), Burani (Borhun, in the 24- 
Parganahs) ; Malueo (Bhalukd, on the Kabadak, ?) ; west of them, 
Agra para and Xore, (Agrapara and Duk’hineslior, north of Calcutta) ; 
and on the other side of tliu Hiigli, Abegaca, which seems to be some 
AmgSchha, unless it is slightly misplaced and refers to Ambika (Kalnah) ; 
Bernagar, which should be Barnagar, on the other side of the river 
below Xore ; B e t o r (?) as on Blaev’s map, and B e I o r, (?) on that of Dc 
Barros. Van den Brouko*s map gives, in Ilugli District, Sjauabath (Jah4n- 
abad); Sjaiulercona (Cbandrakona) ; Cannacocl (Kanakvl) ; DeniaehaU 
(Dhonek’bali) ;Caatgam (Satyaon); Tripeni (Tripani, the Muhammadan form 
ofTribeni) ; Pandua (Panduah); Sjanegger; Biisanderi (tlie old mahall Ba- 
sandhari), where Van den Broueke makes the remark,’ t Boah Sanderte alicaar 
Alexandre M, gestugt iverd^ * the buft Saiiderie where Alexander the Great 
was stopped!’ 

Again, along the h)wer Ganges the old maps have B i c a r a rn (Bikram- 
pur, south of Dhakil) ; B e 1 h a 1 d y; Angara (Angaria, at the confluence 
of the Kirtina/a and the Mrgna); So rn again (Suimargaon); Dacca; 
Mularanguc;* Bunder (Bamlar, ‘ harbour’) ; Xazirp ii r, mentioned 
above; B u 1 ii e i or B u 1 n c e, ? ; (1 u a c a 1 a or (r ii c a I a, perhaps a mistake 
for Bacala ; X o o r k u 1 y or Xoricoel, as Van don Broueke gives it, (Norikol, 
due south of Dhaka, and a little south of the right bank of the Kirtin4sa) ; 
Sundiva (Sondip Island); Jugadia (Jogdiah in Noak’ball near the 
Little Phani, mentioned in the 'Alamgirndmah as an Imjierial thanah, and 
often quoted as the scat of English and French factories in the eighteenth 
centuiy) ; Traquetca,?; Maua, or Mona, and Alvia, for which 
Van den Broueke gives Muva and Alvia, ? ; J e ff‘c r i, on Van den Brducke’s 
map, the same as Itenneirs Jetfri, at tlio mouth of the Phani, right bank. 

The coast of Arakan on the maps of De Barros and Blaev is broken up 
into numerous islands as the Sundarban coast: it looks as if some of them 
belonged to Bengal. Thus we find Bulua and Bacain, which must refer to 
Bhaluah in south Tiparah and Bakla. C h o k a r i a may be idniitilied with 
Chukuria, marked on modern maps opposite Maskal Island, on the Mamori 

* As this place is marked on an island South-west of Dhika, it seems to be Mdl- 
nadingi in the south of Char Mukundia. 
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lliver, an thanah and saltgolah; but the namen Irabu, Maoa (perhaps a 
mere repetition of the Maua given above), Santatoly, Orieton, are unknown 
to me. 

. Blaev’s map (PL IV) and the Chart of the empire of the Grand Mogul by 
N. Sausson (A. I). 1052) give opposite Chatigam (Chittagong) a town, called 
Bongala or Bengola, Purehas (a compiler who never came to India) nays 
in his ‘ Pilgrims,’ “ Gouro, the seat Iloyall, and Bengala are faire Cities. Of 
this, tlie Gulfe, sometimes called Oangeticus^ now beareth name Oolfo di 
Bengala'' Jleunell, in his ‘ Memoir,’ mentions the town as being given “ in 
some ancient maps and books of travels ; but no traces of such a place 
exist.” But lie says that it is placed near tlic eastern branch of the 
Ganges, and that it may have been carried away by the river (Ganges ?), 
Lately'also, a writer in Mookerjea’s Journal (Dec. 1872), Mr. H. J. llainey, 
published an imaginative account of the submersion of tins now lost city, 
which ill his opinion had given name to the kingdom of Bengal. But the 
town is nowhere mentioned hy ^Muhammadan historians, nor by Ibii 
Batiltah, (^;esar Frederick, and ISalpIi Fitch who were in Chdtgjion, nor by De 
Barros and \^in den Broueke. The probability, tlierefoiv, is that no such town 
ever existed, and that the name was put on Blaev’s map from Purehas's 
statement; or else tlie name ‘ Bengola’ is a mere corruption of what 
We call a ‘ Bungalow'’ hangulalt)^ or a * Flagstalf Bungalow,’ of 

which we find several marked on District maps of Chittagtnig along the 
KaranpliuH Hiver, as early as on Ueniieirs chart. However, this mysterious 
town is not to be identilied with the place ‘ Dianga’ given b}^ Van den 
Broueke half way between Chittagong and Jiaminoe (Bamii, or Kanibu*), 
because Dianga is the Dak’himUnga or the Braliiiuuidanga, both on the 
Sangd Jliver, south of Cliatgaon, wdiere saltgolahs still exist.f 

liegarding the State of Codavascam, which the old maps place east and 
north-cast of Chatgaop, vide Wilford's Essay, As. Bescai’cbes, Vol. XIV, 
p. 450. 

The province of Chatgdon w'as no secure possession, and seems to have 
been alternately in the hands of the kings of Bengal, tlio Rajah.s of Tiparab, 
and the kings of Arakan. In 750 A. II. (A. 1). 1350), about which year 
Ibn Batutah w;is in Chatgaoi\,J it belonged to king Fakhruddin of 
Sminargaoiji, That year liills within the reign of the Arakanese king 
Mcng-di, who is said to have reigned from A. D, 1279 to 13S5, or 100 
years,§ when the king of Thu-ra-tan (Bengal), calleil Nga-pu-kliong, courted 

** The most aoiith-onsfccrly point to w'hieli tlio Mugliuls advanced, 
t Tho word ‘ dnuga,’ wliich occurs so often in geographical uanica in Boug.d, 
•ignifios* high laud*. * 

t Called in Loo's traualntion Regnnling Fakhruddin rule below. 

§ Vide Sir A, P. Phayro's UUtoiy of Arakan, Journal, A. S. Uengal, for 18 W, p. 
Tha«ra-tan Sir Arthur Fhuyro identifies with Suuuargaoij. 

30 


u u 
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Ilia alliiince. About 1407, again, the king Meng-taau-mwun fled to Bengal, 
and witnessed the war between Kajah Kans and Jaunpur. Ho .was 
ultimately restored to his throne with the help of Bengal troops; but he 
became “ tributary to the king of Thu-ra^tan, and from this time the coins 
of the Arakan kings bore on the reverse their names and titles in the 
Persian character. This custom was probably first made obligatory upon 
them as vassals ; but they afterwards continued it when they had recovered 
their independence^ and ruled the country ns far as the Brahmaputra Biver. 
Meng-tsau-mwun, having got rid of his allies^ meditated a change of 
capital.” 

In 1512, Cluitgaon was conquered, according to the Kaj Mala,* by the 
Rajah of Tiparah, who drove away Husain Shah's garrison. 'Whether the 
Rajah of Tiparali kept it for any time is doubtful; for in 1517, “John 
de Sylvera was invited by the king of Arakan, and he appears to have gone 
to Clialigam, then a port of that king's dominions.f” Anyhow, wo can now 
understand why XiuM'ut Sliah, ilusaiu Sliah's son, should have invaded Clnit- 
gaon but although popular l)eHef ascribes to his invasion the fii*st 
Muhammadan settlements in the District, it is clear from the preceding that 
his invasion cannot have het'ii the first. 

It is not known how the District was again lost; but during the troubles 
ofShcr Shah’s revolution, tlic Mughul invasion, the aggressions of tlic Portu- 
gut*s»*, and the Bengal Military Kev<dt, Cluitgiinn did not belong to Bengal. 
If, thereforij, To<lar Mali in l.>s2 ineludiMl it in his rent-roll, he did so on 
tlic principle on which he included Kalinga ][)an4p>lt aud Sirkar Rajah- 
inaudri iu the rent-roll of Ofisa § 


The Eastern Fi'onlier. 

The oastorii frontier of Muhammadan Bengal extended from Sunnar- 
gaou and tlie Megmi (but in Shahjahan’s reign, from the Phani River 
over southern and western Tiparah) nortliward, and then passed to the cast 
including the Di>trict of Silhat. Tlie boundary'passed along the southern 
sIo|>es of the Jaintiah, Kluusiaii, and (laro Hills to Mahall Sherpur in northern 

• Journal, A. S. Bengal, Vol. XIX, for 1850, pp. 54-5, 6t6. 

t f'e/rt .Sir A Phayro’s l[isti>ry of Pegu, J. A. S. B„ 1873, pt. I, 127. 

X For particulars vide my extract 11*0111 tho Tdrtkh i ila»ddi in Journal, 1872, 
Part 1, p 330. 

§ ** FromSatagam[Satgaon-nugli] I travelled by tho country of the king of Tipara, 
with whom tho Mugon [Mags] have almost continual warren. Tho Mogoti which be of 
tho kingdom of Rccim Arakan] and Kamo [RamfiJ, bo stronger than the 

king of Tipara, so Uuit Ciiatigau, or Porto Qrundc^ is often times under the king of 
Becon.” Kalpk Fitch. * 

Muhammadan hisUmans spoil tho word * Rakhaing* Rakhanyf or give tho 

still shorter form Hukh, whence De Lofit'a “ Rocb, on the borders of Bengaia.” 
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Malmansingh to the right bank of the Brahmaputra near Chilm&ri, 
and from hero along the river to Mahall Bhitarband, which formed the, 
nortb-eaftt frontier. The sirk&rg that lay along the boundary were Suunar- 
gtton, Bcizuha, Silhaf, and G-’horAg’hat; and the neighbouring countries to 
the east were Tiparah, Kachhar (the old Hirumba), the territories of the 
independent Bajahs of the Jaintiah, Khasiah, and Garo Hills, and, on the lefb 
bank of the Brahmaputra, the Karibdri Hills, the zamindars of which w'ere 
tlie Kajahs of Sosang. Tliey depended in reality on the powerful kingdom 
of Koch Hajo,* the ‘ Azo* or ‘ Aaoe* of old maps, which extended along the 
left bank of the Brahmaputra to Kamn'ip, In tlie Karibaii Hills, the 
Muhammadans possessed, opposite to Cliilmaii, the old frontier thanah 
[latsilah, which Keiinoll still marks as * Hautchella/ The nortli-castern 
frontier was never absolutely lixed. Baritalah, on Van den Broucke’s map 
Bureilhella, was looked upon as a frontier town till the beginning of Aurang- 
zib’s ivign. 

The invasions on the part of the Asaniese w^cre as numerous as the 
inroads of the Muhammadans into Asain,‘which had commenced under the 
successors of Bakhtyar Khilji. During the reigns of Kajah Kans and 
his son, the Asamese under Chudangpha (A. I). to 1425) compicred 
nortb-eastern Bengal as far as the Karataya ;t and as about the same time 
Jaunpur was at the height of its power, successfully encroaching on tho 
western frontier, and tlie Bajahs of Tiparah made likewise invasions,we 
may assiane that Bengal under the kings of the Kans dynasty ^vas most 
eircuniscrihod. With the restoration of the Ilyas Shalii dynasty (about 
A. D. li*U))uiul the gradual downfall of Jaunpiir, Bengal recovered her 
ancient limits, and entercil upon her most tlourishiiig period. The invasion 
of Husain Shah into Kainrup is well known ;§ but Kamrup was only perina- 
nently annexed in 1037, when Gauhatti became the north-eastern frontier 
of Bengal. 

S i I h a as we shall sec below, was conquered in A. D. 1384, and the 
earli(!st iuseriptiuii hitherto found there, belongs to the reign of Yusuf Shall 
(A. D. ItSO). North-western Silhat had tho name of Laud, or Lane, aiiH 
the tlianah which the Muhuinuiadaus established tliere, Wiis under the 
coininaiidcr of the ‘ Iqllni Mu’azzamab^d,’ ‘ the territory of Mu’azzaniiibad/ 
also called ‘ Mahmudabad.’ The exac^t extent of Mu’azzamabad is still un¬ 
known ; but the name occurs on coins and on Sunnarguou inscriptions, once in 
conjunction with Lauf, and once with Tiparah, and it seems, therofoi*e, as if 
the “ iqllm” extended from the Mcgna to north-eastera Maimausingli and 


• Vido Journal, A. S. Bengal, Part I, 1872, p. 53. 

+ So according to tho Asain Buranjf i vide Usol'ul Tables, p. 273. 
t Ktym&U, J. A. S, B., XLX, 1850, p. 542. 

$ J. A. 8. B., 1872, Part 1, pp. 71), 336. 
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the ri^ht bank of the Surmd. In the Ain, we find, indeed, under Sirk^ 
Suunargaop, a Mahall Mu’azzampiir, the chief town of which lies between 
the Brahmaputra and the Lak'liia and bears the same name. The present 
iidiabitants, as Dr. Wise tells me, know nothing of its ancient renown; 
and the only old building is a ruinous dargah, called after a saint Shah 
Langar, tlie rniiiression of whose foot draws crowds of pilgrims about 
the time of the I'd ulfitr festival. The saint is said to have come from Kgypt. 

The thauah L6ur is also mentioned in the A'in as a Mahall of Slrkar 

a 

Silhat, which consisted of Partahgafh ; Panehkhand ; Banyanchaug ; Bajua 
Bayaju (r) ; Jaintia ; llaweU Silha^; Satrk'handal; Laud and llariuagar. 
The author of the Ilnft calls Silhat reiKnitedly Sn/taf, and 

this forms explains perJiaj^s the ‘ Heino Sirotc,’ which Dc Barros and Blaev 
give instead t»f ‘ Silhat’ (ivVc PI. IV). The town of Sirote is correctly 
placed on the riirlit hank of the Sunni, which loaves no doubt as to the 
identity of both names. 

Kami-up. which also appears under the names of Kainrud, Kamru, 
and Kaiiwru, is often incntione<l together witli Kumatsl.t The Brahmaputra 
which Ihu Ba{utah calls the ‘ Blue River’, is correctly described by the old 
traveller as coming from the mountains of Kamrup. Dc Barros, howi-vcr, 
and Blaev give the river the name of Caor, and show it as flowing from the 
Reino de Caor, north of Coiinda and Sirote. Wilford idcntifu*s Caor witli 
“ Gcda or Oaur, i. r, Gorganw,” meaning G’harguon, the capital of A'sam. 
But G’hargaoij (which is the correct s]>eHing) was only built ]»y Chu-klun- 
pha, between A. D. 15 U) and /. e. at a time when the materials had 

long been .sent to Europe from which Dc Barros in LiT^boii wrote his book. 
It secm.s, therefore, more natural to compare * Caor’ cither with ‘ Gaur,* 
the old name of northern Silhat, and wliich under the form of Gor is placed 
by Blaev north of Bengal, or with the name of the (taros wlio inliabit tho 
hills near the hi,*ud of the Brahmajuilrii. J 

The south-east frontier was T i p a r a h, or Tripura, spelt on old Muham¬ 
madan inscriptions Tipurah^ wliciice perhaps the form Tiporsi given by De 
Barros and Blaev. Abulfaxl, in the Ain i Akhari, says—“ Tiparah is inde¬ 
pendent ; its king is Bijki Manik. The kings all bear the name of Mdnik,§ 


• So fit least accorfliii" to some MHS. Vvie my text edition, p. 40G, where 
^is a misprint fur Litur ties at tliu fucH of tho hills. 

t For K&matl vide bolow. Husain Shall is said to have invaded Kamrup and 
Kamat^ i and tho Afn says, Kamrup and KHinat& aro in tho possessiou of tho BajuU 
K^jch Bihar. 

t Regarding Wilfonrs idontiHcation of Sirotc, vifle Asiatic Rcsoarcho8,XlV, pp* 
387,436. Tho places which BIuov gives betwoon Oor and Caor, os Kaudnona, 
31owat, ^c., are mentioned below. 

I According to tho Rajmdld, tho kings of Gaur had conforrod this titloontho 
Tiparah Rajahs. It is im|K>sMiblo to reconcile tho discrepancy between the 
snd the Ain as regards tho time when Bijai Miiiik reigned. According to tho Afn 

# 
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and the nobles that of Nirdyan.” The military power was estimated at 
200,000 foot and 1,000 elephants; and numerous invasions of Silhat and 
Sunnargaoo by the ll&jahs of Tiparah are mentioned in the Kajm&Id. The 
old capital was Udaipur, or liangimafi, on the left bank of the Gumti. 
Hence Van den Broucke speaks of ‘ Oedapoer and Tipera but on his map 
he places between Tipera and the Brahmaputra, above Bolua, the “ Ryk van 
Udessc,” which is not marked on the maps of De Barros and Blaev. As he 
does not mention Udesse in his text, the name is either a mistake for Udai- 
piir, or he has been misled by his countryman De Laot, who says, “ Udessa, 
or Udeza, whoso metropolis is Jokanat or Jekanat, the furthest province of 
this empire to the eastward, is adjacent to the Mag kingdom, whose in¬ 
habitants arc most ferocious barbarians,’* and who thus places Oxisa (O^esi) 
and Jj^'arnath near Arakan, 

The western and southern portions of Tiparah are included in Todar 
Mali’s rent-roll in Sirkir Sunnargaon; but they were only conquered, 
according to Grant, in Shahjahin’s reign ; and in A. D, 1728, wo hear of a 
re-couquest, when the district was placed on the rent-roll under the name 
of Raushauabad. 

Before going further, I have a few words to say on the country of 
J a j n a g a r, which Stewart, Stirling,Dowson, and Thomas agree in identifying 
with Tiparah, Stewart and Dowson, however, also apply the name to a 
portion of Orisa, and compare the word with the name of the town of 
J^jpur, north-east of Katak, on the Baitarani. Jajnagiir is mentioned as a 
country full of wild elephants ( ) in the Tabaqat i Na^iri, and the 

two Tankh i Firuz Sliahis, i, e, up to about A. D. lllO, after which the 
name disappears. It also occurs in the Ain; but the passage refers to tho 
reign of Hoshang of Malwah (A. D., 1105 to 1431).t 

It is lirst mentioned as lying, together with Bang, Kdmrud, and Tirhut, 
near the kingdom of Lak’hnaiiti ;J and when Tughan Khan (Tzzuddin 
Abul Fath fughril) invaded Jajnagar, he left Lak'hnauti city in Shawwal, 
dll, and arrived after about a month, on the 6th Zi Qa'Jali, at Katdsan, the 
frontier of Jiijiiagar.§ In the following year, 6-12 [A. D., 1244], the l?ai 
of Jdjnagar inviules the kingdom of Lak’hnauti, and first seizes on Lak’huor, 
which above w'as identified with Rafha (west of the Hugh), where he 
kills the jagir Jar Fakliruddin Laghari, and then marches on Lak’hnauti. 

ho would liavo reignod towards tho end of tho 16th oeutury; but the BdjmaU places 
hifl roign much earlier. Journab Vol. XIX, for 1860, p. 646, 

• “ Tho countries of Ocslapoor and Tiparah aro sometimes independent, somotimes 
under tho great Mognl, and sometimes oven nnder tho king of Arakan.*’ 
t It may be that Dak’bin historians nse tho term to a later period. 
t Tab. Nd^irl, p. 163. 

§ Loe, eit, p. 244. KaUban has not been identified, Tho HSS. have also Eatls, 
and Katfcsfn. 
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This remark would seem to shew that, in the opinion of the author of 
the TAl>uq&t, Jajnagar lay somewhere west or south-west of the Bardw&n and 
Hugli Districts, s. e. in Jhafkhand, or Chutia Nagpur. 

The next invasion, on a large scale, was undei-takcn by the Emperor 
Balban, who in his pursuit of Sulfan Mughis, about A. D. 1280, marched 
from Lak'hnauti to Sunnai^aon, the iiulependent Uai of which makes 
himself responsible not to let Mugliis escape either by land or by water. 
From Sunnargaon,* Balban arrives, after a march of 60 or 70 kos^ at the 
confines of Jajnagar, where Mughis is surprised and killed. 

From this remark by Barani, Stewart, Stirling, Thomas, and Dowsonf 
conclude that Jajnagar corresponds to Tiparah ; and the eastern parts of Hill 
Tiparah certainly lie about 70 Aw from Sunnaigaon. The Uajmala, however, 
does not state that Tiparah had the name of Jajnagar. 

Jajnagar is again mentioned during the reign of fihiyasuddin Tughliu], 
when Ulugh Kh^n, in 1J23 A. D., invades Talinga, Jajnagar, and Bedar 
and lastly, when Firu/ Shah, after his second unsuccessful invasi4>n of Bengal 
to con<|uer Sikandar, returns, in 13()0, from llazrat Panduah to Zafarabad 
and Jaunpur,§ where he stays during the rainy season. He then marches 
over Bih&r to Jajnagar; arrives at Satgarh (?), the Hai of which retreats ; 
then comes to Baranasi,the residence of a great Uai ; crosses the Mahindri, 
and goes for some distance into Talinga, to which country the Uai hail lied,, 
Firuz Shah then retreats, passes through the country of Uai Farihan [Bir 
Bhan Deo, Lucknow Edition\ and arrives in Paduiawati and Baramtala, 
great fields for elephants, and returns quickly to Karah.|| 

Lastly, in the Ain (my text edition, p. 1:72, 1. 6), Hoshang of Malwah 
goes in disguise to Jajnagar, in order to obtain (dephants. 

In these ]>assages it is clear that Jajnagar represinits a country between 
Talinga and Bihar, or, as expressed in the 'fubaijut, west of Uaflia, L e., tlie 

* Barani, p. 87. The Bibl. Indica Edition has llujinagar, J6jtiiagiir, and (once) 
Jajnagar. 

t Uistory of India, Vol. HI, pp. 112,113. Tho Bibl. Indica Edition of findaoid, 
I, p. 129, calls Mughis wrongly Mu'izz, and says that ho ha<i gone towards Jajnagar 
and Tdrkilah (or NurJiilah, as the Lucknow edition of Bodaom has). 

{ Badaonf, 1, 223. Dowson, 111, 23L Baranf, 450. 

§ Zafarabad, which is so often mentioned by Muhammadan historians, lies on tlio 
right bank of the Gumti, a little below Jannpur, which lies on the left bunk, *Tho 
maps give, of coarse, Jafiarabad. 

II Badaonf, 1, 217. Bowsoni HI, 312 to 316. Dowson hns Banarasf, for 
Daranasi; and Firishtah (Lucknow editioQ, p. 147) bos * Bunaras, which is the 
residence of the lidi of Jajnagar.* 

Ka^ak is caUe<l in the Ain * Ka^ak Baniras i and from the acconnt translated by 
Dowson from *Anf it is clear that south-western Ofisd is meant, although the 
comparison of Jdjnagar and Jfypdr may be rodnndant. Bonnell in bis Bengal Atlas 
(Map Vll) gives a Baramtala in Singhbbdm, near northern Mayurbliagj. 
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wild districts of western Orisfi, Ghutia Nigpur, and the eastern portions of 
the Central Provinces, of which Batanp^r, Bastar, and Sirgnja are also 
mentioned in the Ain as hunting places for wild elephants. But it is 
remarkable that Barani, in relating Balban’s expedition, places J^jnagar 
70 kos beyond Sunnargaon, whilst in his account of Tughluq Shah’s reign 
he gives the same name t6 a district near Talinga; and we are forced either 
to believe that there were two Jajnagars, one famous for elephants near 
south-western Bengal (Tabaqat i Naqiri, Barani, Firuzshahi, Ain), and 
anotlicr in Tiparah or south-eastern Bengal (on the testimony of a single 
passage in Barani) ; or to assume that there was in reality only one 
Jajnagar, bordering on south-western Bengal, and that Barani in the above 
single passage wrote Sunn^rgaoq by mistake for Satgaon,* which would 
remove all dilliculties. 

The Northern Frontier, 

From Bhitarband, near the bend of the Brahmaputra, and in later 
times from Gauhatti in Kamrup over K’hontag’hat, the frontier passed along 
the southern portions of Koch Bihar to Maliall Patgaon, or PatgrAm (west 
of Koch Bihar), which is mentioned by Mughul historians as the frontier- 
town in the extreme north, and from there along the foot of the hills and 
forests of Sikkim and Nepal to the northern portions of Piimiah District. 
Tims by far the greater portion of what is uow-a-days called the Koch Bihar 
Division, did not belong to Bengal. 

The Sirkars along the northern frontier were G’liorag’hit, Panjrah, 
Tajpur, and Purniah. 

The inhabitants of northern Bengal according to the Tabaqat i Na^iri 
were the Koch, M»H*h, and Tharu tribes, whose Mongolian features struck 
the first invaders as peeuliar.t 

The Bajahs of Northern Bengal were powerful enough to preserve a 
semi-independence in spite of the nunuu'ous invasions from the time of 
Bukhtyar Khilji, when Debkot, near Dinajpiir, was looked upon as the most 
important military station towards the nortli. ^ 

During the tifteenth century, the tract north of Kangpur was in the 
hands of the Bajahs of K am aid to which country passing allusion 

was made above. The kingdom is prominently marked as ‘ Beino de Comotah/ 
or^lomotay, on the maps of De Barros and Blacv (PI. IV). The town of 


* Baranfs statement of the distanoo of 70 leos would admirably suit S^tgiion; 
it would bring ns to Maynrbhanj and westom Chutia Nagpur, 

t For * Tharu’ Stowart has Nekarut bnt there can bo no donbt that the author 
of the Tabaqiit means the TliArus of Mithila. Vide Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, p. 
126 > .T. A. 8. B., 1872, Part I, p. 66. 

The Pddishahndmah snys of tho Asamose also that they resemble in features the 
Qaraqalpsks of southern Siberia. 
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Kymata, or Kamai4pur, lay on the eastern bank of the Darl4 river, which 
flows south-west of the town of Koch Bihar, and joins the Brahmaputra 
near Bagwah. The river near its confluence with the Brahmaputra, sepa¬ 
rates mahall Bhitarband from Baliirband. The town itself and the Darl4 
river are correctly marked on the old maps. Buchanan estimated the circum¬ 
ference of Kainatapur at nineteen miles; the palace, as in the case of Bur¬ 
mese and Chinese towns, stands in the centre. History informs us that 
Kamata was invaded, about 1498 A. D., by Husain Shah, and legends state 
that the town was destroyed and Nilamba, the last Kaniata Rajah, was 
taken prisoner. He e.scaped, however, and disappeared ; but people believe 
that at some time in future he will be restored. 

The Kainata family was succeeded by the Koch dj'nasty, to which the 
present Slahara ja of Koch Bihar belongs. The new R^ijas sceunMl their 
possessions by erecting along the boundary a line of fortiiications, many of 
which arc still in excellent preservation. 

The prevalence of human sacrifices in Koeh Biluir is known from the 
Ain. The Haft Ljlim has the following : “ There is a cave in this country, 
which, according to the belief of tlie peo[»le, is the residence of a T)co. Tlie 
name of the Deo is Ai, and the people are zealous in their worship. Oneo 
a year they have a feast, when they kill all sorts of animals found in 
the country, believing that the meritoriousness of the slaughter comes from 
Al. Tliey likewise kill on the same day the Bhogis, who are a class of men 
that have devoted their lives to A'i, saying that Ai lias callc<l them. From 
the time they become Bhogis, they may do w'hat they like; every woman 
is at their command, hut after one year they are killed,” 

The lirat European traveller that visited Koch Biliar was Jlalph Fitch. 
He says: “ I went from Bengala into the country of Concho or l^uicheu, 
which lies 25 days’jouniey northwards from Tanda. The king i.s a Gentile; 
his name is Suckel Counse ;* liis country is great and licth not far from 
Cauchin China : for they say they have pepper from thence. The port is 
called C a c c h c g a t c.f All the country is set with bamboos or canes made 
sharp at both cndcs and driven into the earth, and they can let in the water 
and drown the ground above knee deep, so tliat men nor horses can pass, 
Tliey poison all the waters if any wars he. Here they have much silk and 
musk and cloth made of cotton. The people have ears which be marvelous 
great, of a span long, which they draw out in length by devises when they 
be young. There they be all Gentiles, and they will kill nothing. They havo 

• Shnkl Oosam ; vide my essay on Kocli Bihar ami Asdin, Journal, As. 8oc. Bengal, 
1872, Part I, p. 63. 

t e, tlie place where the merchants from China meet. Cacchegato is C h i e Ii 
kota, north of the town of Koch Bih&r and sonth of BaksaFort, Long, 89^ 3^^ in the 
Bengal Dliiirs. U is now British, 
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liospitalB for sheep^ goats, dogs, cats, birds, and for all liTing creatures. 
When they be old and kune, they keep them until they die. If a man 
catch or buy any quick thing in other places and bring it thither, they will 
give him money for it or other victuals, and keep it in their hospitals or let 
it go. They will give meat to the ants. Their smal mony is almonds, 
which often times tliey use to eate.” ■ 

As llalph Fitch mentions Chichakotd, and the ’Alamgirnamah Kan- 
thulbari,* as belonging to the Koch Bihar, it follows that portions of the 
Diisrs must have once belonged to Koch Bihar. 

Aurangzib's army under Mir Jumlah took Koch Bihar on the 10th 
December, IG(>1, when the town was called ’Alamgirnagar,t a name which 
hiis not come into use ; and the imperial collectors expected to raise a 
revenue of eight lak'hs of rupees, whilst in Prince Shuja's rcntroll of 1G58 
Koch Bihar is put down iis yielding Us. 3,27,794. 

On Van den Broueke’s map, the whole Himalaya tract, from northern 
Bihar to Asain, is called ‘ ’T Uyk van Ragiawarra,’ or the realm of Uajawiri 
and in the t*?xt he says, tliat “ Uagiawara consists of several separate 
countries, which sometimes fight the Great Mogul, and at other times are 
forced to submit,” Of these several countries he mentions on the map ’T 
Uyk van Morang and ’T Uyk van Jesval, Avhieh latter name is also given 
on Blacv’s map and will be remarked on below. 

The Morang was entered by Miigbul troops in the beginning of 
Aurangzd/s reign. VVe first hear of an expedition led hy Mirz.l Klnn, 
Faujdarof Darbhanga, and Hah Virdi Khan, Faujd.ir of Gorak'hpur, against 
tlie refractory zamindar of Morang (beginning of U)75, or end of A. I). 
IGGt). Mirza Khan died during the expedition; but lUh Virdi Khan 
returned with fi)urtecn wild elephants and nine presentation elephants.f 
In the end of 1079 (beginning of IGG9), Khan reported that a false 

SImja’ had appeared in Morang and hatl caused disturbances tliei-e, and 
Ibrahim Kliau and Fidai Kltaii received orders to capture him wherever he 
shewed himself, and to send his head to Court. Lastly, in 1087 (beginning 
ot 1G7G), we hear of a conquest of Morang, but no particulars are given. 

• West of Kan^halbari, tho maps give a placo called Mogiilmnvn’ [5(aghalinanj, 
evicloTitly tho scene of a fight with Mughul troojw. Another ^[ngliulmaK lies between 
Banlwan and Jahanabdil; a thin! between Mediiiipur and Jalesnr, where Akbar's 
troops defenitKl Dadd Shah (Am translation, p. 370); and a fourth, eight miles north 
of Medinipur. 

t Thsnnh Sangrdmgark, ono of Aurangsstb's frontier thiinahs near Noak'half, 
hwl received tho same name in allusion to the title of the emperor, 
t *^*lafng{rndiiuih, pp. 860,876. Ifuasir i pp. 64,150. 


31 
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Blaev*B Map of Bengal and of the Mughnl ] 




apire. 


The map of Upper India by William and John Blaev (PI. IV) is taken 
from their “ Theatrum Orbis Terrarum,” Amsterdam, 1645 to 1650, Vol. 
II,* and is based upon the Portuguese and Dutch charts that existed at 
the time, and upon the descriptions of European travellers. As far as 
Bengal is concerned, it is a reprint of De Barros’ map, and represents, 
therefore, the knowledge which European geographers had of Bengal about 
1540. In point of accuracy it is much inferior to Van den Broucke's map 
of 1660,t given in Valentyn's work. But the map is of great interest, as 
it helps us to unravel the ditheulties in Terry’s enumeration of the provinces 
of Bengal and other portions of the Dihli empire,$ which has also been 
follow'ed by the Dutch traveller De Laot in his “ India Vera” (Amsterdam, 
1631), and of which traces may still be found on Van den Broucke’s map. 
It is with a view to explain tliu extraordinary configuration of Bengal on 
the old maps that I have given the present chapter a place in this essay. 

From a glance at the map, it will be seen that our early geographers 
had no information of the extent and situation of the countries which we 
now-a-days call the Central Provinces and Cluitia Nagpur. Hence Gwaliar, 
Narwar, and (on Van den Broucke’s map) Malwa, bound Bengal on the west; 
the Santal mountains are continued eastwards to meet the Asam mountain- 
chains, and places belonging to the Central Provinces liave been put north 
of Bengal. 

Terry enumerates the following provinces as belonging to the Mughul 
empire—1. Candahore, Qaiidahar ; 2. Cabul ; 3. Multan ; 4. Haiacan^ 
Hajikan, a sirkar of Sindh; 5. J9i/rX:or,Bhakkar; 6. Tatta; 7. &orei 
with JonagaVy Sorat’h with Junagafh; 8 . Jessehneere; 9. Aitok\ 10. 
Beniah, Panjab ; 11. Chishmeere^ Kaslimir ; 12. Banchish, “ tlie chief city 
is called Biskur ; it lyeth east, somewhat southerly from Cliislimeere, from 
which it is divided by the Biver Indus.” Here we have tlie first misplace¬ 
ment. Terry means Bangash and Bajor (Sawad, Swat) ; but for Easi^ ho 
should have said West. 


* Capt. J. Waterhouse drew my attention to a copy of this work in the Library 
of tho As. Society. 

f Hatthena Van don Broncke was Land-Voogd, or governor, of Choromandel, 
which inclnded Bengal, from 1658 to 1664, during which time ho compiled the map 
in tho Vth Yolnme of the * Boschryving van Choromandel’ in Francois Valentyn’s 
*Oad en NiewOost Indies’, Amsterdam, 1728. (Library, As. Soo. Bengal, No. 2266.) 

% Bdward Terry was chaplain to Sir Thomas Uow, the Ambassador to Jah4n- 
git's Court, and was later Rector of the Church at Qroenford, Middlesex. He 
presented bis ' Voyage to East Indiaf’ in 1622, shortly after his return to England, 
to tho then Prince of Wales i bnt he only published it in 1656, when he was sixty-foor 
years old. 
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13. Jangapore^ “ the chief city so called; it lieth upon the Biver 
Kauly one of those five rivers which water Peniab.” (?) De Laet haa 
‘ Jengapor or Jenupar/ between Lahore and Agra. 14, Jenhoy east of 
Peniab, Chamba. 15. Delleef Dihli. 16. Bando ; ' it confineth Agra 
to the west.’ This is Bandhu, or Bandhugarh, south-east of Agrah. 
17. Malwa; 18. Chitor; 19. Oujarat; 20. Ohandky Khandesh; 21, 
BeraVy with the chief city Shapore ;t 22. Narwar ; 23. Qwaliar ; 24. 
Agra; 25. Sanibaly Sambhal, or Muradab&d District. 26. “ Bakar, the 
cliief city called Bikaiieer, it lyoth on the west side of the River Ganges,” 
The whole remark seems to be erroneous. 27. Nagraeoty Nagarkof or 
Kaiigr^^h. 28. Sihoy “ the chief city is called Ilardware.X^ 29. KakareSy 
the principal cities are called Bekalee and Burhola'' Terry means the 
Gakk'har District, the chief cities of which were Dangali and Pharwalah; vide 
Ain translation, p. 621. Terry also remarks that the Caucasus (Hima¬ 
laya) divides Kakares from Tartaria, which accounts for its northern position 
on Blaev’s map. 30. Gor, “ the chief city so called ; it is full of mountains ; 
the River Sersilg, a tributary unto Oanges, has its beginning in it.” 
Vide 32. 

31. JPiiaUy “ the chief city so called ; the River Canda waters it, and 
falls into the Oangps in the contincs thereof.” This is Paithan, the form 
used by Abulfazl for Pathan, or Pathankot* Terry evidently means the 
whole hill tract of the Sirmur range, a.s far as the Alaknanda. It is, 
however, possible that he meant the Markanda; but this river does not 
flow into the Ganges. The error in the position of Pitan is remarkable, 
as Terry, DeLaiit, and Blaev give Teminery (a Dutch spelling for Dhameri, 
the old name of Nurpur, near Pathankot) between the Ravi and Nagarkot 
(Kfingrali). 

32. Kanduanoy “ the chief city is called Karhakatenka; the River 
Sersily parts it from Pitan. This and Gor are the north-east bounds of this 
Monarchy.” There can be no doubt that Kanduana is Gh>ndwanah (Central 
Provinces), of which the capital is Garha-Katanga (Jabalpur) ; vide Ain 
translation, p, 367. If Gor is the north-east boundary of the empire, it is 
the Gaur of Silhat, mentioned above, or the Giro Hills. Sersily is a misprint 
for Sersity, the Saraswati, which after the Jamuna is the principal (legendary) 

* ** Which signifies an Heart, and is seated in the heart of thoMognVs territories.” 

‘ Terry. This unfortunate etymology shews however that Terry knew some Persian, 
because he cleverly disposes of tho 6ual yd. Similarly, ho derives ^ Khasran,’ from 

and ; and * Saltan Khurram* from karam, liborallty! 

t Shahp4r, built by Sultan Unrad, Akbar’s son, six kos south of B^lapdr, now in 
mins. 

t I do not know whether the country near Haridwiir was ever called Sib£. In 
the Ain, a parganah of the Bisat Jalandhar Ddab is called Sibah. 
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tributary of the Ganges. The map follows the legend and makes the 
Saraswati flow into the Ganges near Hclobass (Il^hbas, the old name 
of llahabad).* Do Laet increases the confusion by calling the Sersily 
* Perselis.’ But the passage need no longer exercise commentators. Blaev’s 
map clearly shows how erroneously the early geographers arranged the 
provinces. 

33. Fainat “ the chief city so called ; tlic River Ganges bounds it on 
the west; Sersily' on the east; it is a very fertile Province.” 

34. Jesnal, “ the cliief city is called Haiupore ; it lioth east of Fatna," 
Van den Broucke puts Jcsual east of Morang; and Blaev's map marks it 
as a country for elephants. It seems, therefore, that Raipur in the Central 
Provinces is meant, the. elephant country par excellence^ though the 
name ‘ Jesuar is nt>t clear to me. 

35. 2£€vaty “ the chief city is called Xarnol ; it is very mountainous." 
This is Mewat, south-we>t of Bihli, with Narnol. I am at a loss to 
understand how Mewat could have* been placed so far away from Dihli; but 
Blaev’s map shows why Terry au<l I)e Laet mention it here. The error was 
not even detected by Van den Brout.'kc, wlio places *T Kyk van Mewat east 
of the Brahmaputra, south of* Cos Assam.’f 

36. UiltiSita, ** the chief dty called Jekanat; it is the most remote part 

east of this empire.” He Laet says: It is the furthest province of this 
empire to the eastward, i.s adjacent to the Maug kingdom, whose inhabitants 
are most ferocious barbarians,” DeBarros and Blaev have avoided this 
mistake; Van den Hroucko, however, places ’T Ryk van Udesse north of 
Bollua fBhaluah), l>etweeti Tiparah and the Brahmaputra. But Ops4 and 
Jagannat’h are meant. The spelling Udessa is clearly a transliteration 
of HeLaet has overlooked the identity of ‘ Orisa* 

and * Udessa.' 

37. Bengala. 

It would take me too far from my 8ubje<!t, were I to enter on the 
ideiitiflcatioii of the places in w'estern India on Blaev’s map. I hope to do 
HO at a future period, or would rather leave the task to Mr. E. Lethbridge, 
who has lately published valuable extracts from De Laut's work in the 
Calcutta Review, 


* According to the legend, the Saraswati, which is lost in the sand east of 
Bhatinda District| joins the Ganges hdmi! Die //round at llah&bad. IIouco at Tribcni 
and other places in Bengal, wherever two rivers leave the Gauges, wo find the names 
Saraswati and Jamnna repeated. 

t The London edition of 1655 has ‘ Josoat.’ De Ladt has Jesnalf whose 
inetro{Mdis is Haiapore or Kagapore, lies to the east of Patna, and north-we*t of 
Bengala.'* 

X Assm is often called Koch Asim. 
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Pabt II.—historical. 


The Muhammadan period of tho liistory of Bengal may be conveniently 
divided into five parts— 

I. The ‘ Initial period,’ or the reigns of the governors of Lak’hnauti 
appointed by tlie Dihli sovereigns, from the conquest of Bengal by Muham¬ 
mad Bakhtyar Khilji, A. D. 1203 to 1338 A. I). 

II. The period of the independent kings of Bengal, from 1338 to 1538. 

III. Tile period of the kings of Slier Shah’s family and their Afghan 
successors, from 1538 to 1570. 

1V« The Mughul period, from 1570 to 1740. 

V. The Nawabi i>eriod, from the accession of ’All Virdi Khan, in 1740, 
to tho transfer of Bengal to tlie K. I. Coinpan}’. 

In tlie following pages, 1 shall principally treat of the first and second 
])eviods. 

I. 


Tite Initial Period (1203 to 1338, A. D.) 


Tho first period has been almost exhaustively deseribed by Mr. E. 
Thomas in his ‘ Initial Coinage of Bengal,’ published in the Joui'ual for 
1807, in which he details the results of his Examination of selections made 
from 13,500 pieces of silver, aeeuleiitally found in Koch Bihar in August, 
1803. 1 can, therel’ore, Avith ivgard to this period, merely give a few 

interesting inscriptions which have since turned up, and note a few coins— 
second gleanings from the Koch Bihar trouvaille —which are in the Society’s 
cabinet. 


Of the following inscriptions belonging to the Initial Period, one was 
received from General Cunningham, and the others from Mr. Broadley, who 
handed over to the Society in all twenty-two rubbings, which 1 have de¬ 
ciphered and translated. The original stones are either attached to old public 
buildings in the town of Bihar, or are preserved in the Museum of that place.* 

No. 1. The T^tghril Inscription of Bihar, [B. C.] 


j^] 

ijlA aBI jJA, ^iUalwJI 

)| L.CL , iL ^ 

* Together with the nibbiogs, Mr. Broadley made over to the Society readings of 
Bevoral early Muhammadan coins of importance, and also a few notes on the Mnham* 
niadan buildings of the town of Bihar. The coins have since passed into the oolleotion 
of Col. Guthrie, and have been published by Mr. JS. Thomas in his * Second Part of 
the Initial Coinage of Bengal* (about to bo reproduced in this Journal). The ** notes" 
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This building was ordered to bo erected' daring the days of the reign of the 
Majlis i 'All, the great Khin» the exalted Khdqdn, *lzzul haq waddfn« the help of 
Islam and the Mualims, the helper ofprmoes and kings, AbnlFathTaghril, the 
Boyal, may God perpetuate his reign! The slave, Mnbirak Khan, the Treasorer*-^ 
may God grant acceptance ! 

In the month of Muharram, 640, [July, 1242, A.D.3 

The inscription is a large slab of basalt, and is at present in the 
Bihar Museum. *It was found let into brick work on the north side of the 
great Dargah, to protect the doorway from rain. A photozincograph of it 
was published by me in tins Journal for 1871, Pt, I, PI, vii. 

It is of interest to remark that South Bihar was under the Lak’hnauti 
governors from Bakht^'dr Khilji's time. 

Tughril in 631 (A. D. 1233-34) succeeded Saifuddin Aibnk as governor 
of Lak*hiiauti, in which office he continued till the 5th Zi Qa’dah 642 (or 4th 
April, 1245), on which day he was forced to cede his office to Qamaruddin 
Timur KMn. Tughril was appointed to Audh ; and Timur Khan remained 
in Lak*hnauti till 20th Shawwal, 644, (or Dth March, 1247) on which day 
both he and Tughril died.* 

The following are the governors of Bengal from Saifuddin Aibak to 
Bughra Khan. The dates ditler slightly from Mr. Thomas's list on p. 8 of 
his * Chronicles.* * 

Saifuddin Aibak. Dies atLak’hnauti in 631. Tnhq,^ p. 239. 

’Izzuddin Abul Fath Tughril Tughan Khan, governor from 631 to 5th 
Zi Qa’dah, 642. Tahq., p. 245. lie withdraws to Audh, and dies on tho 
29th Shaivwal, 644. 

Qamaruddin Timur Khan, governor from 5th Zi Qa'dah, 642, to 29th 
Shawwal, 644, when he, too, dies, Tabq,, p. 246. 

Ikhtiyaruddin Yiizbak Tughril Khan, proclaims himself king under the 
title of SuUan Mughisuddin. Perishes in Kamrup. Tabq.j p. 263. No 
dates are given. 

Jalaluddiii Mas'ud, Malik Jdnf Khilji Khan, becomes governor on tho 
18th Zi Qa’dah, 656 (or 17th Nov., 1258). Tabq.^ pp. 206, 225. 

’Izzuddin Balban, was governor in 657, in which year he was attacked 
by Tajuddin Arsalan Khan Sanjar i Khwarazmi, who, however, was captured 
or killed by Tzzuddin. Tabq,, p. 267.t 

are of little valne, and are moreover incomplete, so that I can only give my read¬ 
ings and translations of the Bihar inscriptions. They are marked * B. 0.' (Bihar 
Collection.) 

• fohaqdt i pp. 245, 246, where Tughrii is called fughril Tngbdn Khin. 

Hence the idrikh on p. 246 is wrong, and for a(n we have to read mfm. * Tosh^if 
signifies a kind of fklcon or hawk, and shMUm, like ihvnqdr shndan, means 

* to die,’ ’ Shnnqir' also is a kind of falcon. . 

t Hence Tajnddin ArsaUn Kh4n should not be pat among the governors of 
Bengal. 
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Muhammad Arsal&n Tatar Kh4n, son of Arsalfin Khin Sanjar. He 
had been for gome time governor, when the emperor Balban ascended the 
throne (664). Barani^ p. 66. After a few years he was succeeded by 

Tughril, who proclaimed himself king under the name of Sultan 
Mughisuddin. His fate has been mentioned above. Ho dates are given. 
Bughra Khan, N&^iruddi'n Mahmud, second son of emperor Balban. 

No. 2. The Bdrahdari Inscription of Bikdr. ^B. C,] 

This inscription also belongs to the time of the early • governors of Ben¬ 
gal; but unfortunately the first half with the name of the governor is want¬ 
ing. Its date however, A. H. 663, shews that it belongs to the time of 
Muhammad Arsal^n Tatar Khan, governor of Bengal in the end of the reign 
of Nayiruddin Mahmud of Dihli. The inscription was found in the yard 
facing the shrine of Shah FazIuUah, Barahdarl Mahallah, Bihar. 

fiixxi sjjUs tXlUJi j aBr * # 

J ai^ jy (J*^| • • • * 

J ajUIm j ^ ilJ 

H U^-oUila , 

* * may God (perpetuate) his rule and governorship, and may Ho cause his edifice 
to rcmaiti in the realm * * by the crectioa of this blessed tomb in the months of the year 

* * Sultan Sb6h, (O God, illaminato his grave, and whiten his forehead, and make his 
grave a garden of the gardens of Paradise, but do not make it a pit of the pits of 
fire!)« On Saturday evening, the 18th Jumada I, 663. The architect is thcir§ slave, 
who is obliged by their rewards, Mtyd of Kabul. [8th March, 1265.] 

No. 3. The Kai Kaus Inscription of Kagoh PL V, Nos. 1 and 2. 

A rubbing of this inscription was received from General Cunningham. 
Its date is, curious to say, the same as that of the Kai Kaus inscription of 
Gangaranipur, published* hy me in the Journal, for 1872, p. 103. Mr. 
Thomas has published coins of this king, bearing the dates 691, 693, 694, 
695 (Chronicles, p. 149), and the cabinet of the As. Soc. of Bengal contaiiis 
two clear specimens of 691, and 696 (Lak’hnauti mint). 

The inscription is— 

jJaaJI y^Vlal-JI ^ *1*^**^) loJb ( ^ ) yS J 

^UJ) ^1, ^^1 viXiL. 

^*4^ vjjUaL »U ^ • UiaJI 

pLjl ^ 

J 

• The text has a dual. 
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^jJI^ jiiaJ] # # » # *U| ji*. 

11 j ^ 

This Jami’ Mosqne was bnilt during tho reign of tho grout Sultan, tho ownor of 
the necks of natiou% tho muster of tho princes of tlio Turks und tho PiM'siniitf', tJio lord 
of the crown and the signet, R u k ii u d d u n y A w u d d i ii [K a i K a u ] s S h ii h, tlio 
king, son of a king who was tho son of n king, the right hand of (lud's Vioei-egont, tho 
helper of the Commander of tho Faithful, and during tho governorship of the grout 
Khan, the exalted Khtii^au, Ikhtiyar ul haq waddiii, the Khan of tho Khans of tho 
East and of Chirm, the second Alexander, F i r u z A i t i g i n S u 11 a n, (may (Iml perpo- 
tnato his mle!) *• [by] tho victorious, tho invintuhlt*, tho champion. Z i y a ii d d a u 1 a h. 
waddin UIngh Khan, may God perpetuato his nilo and iucteuso his beneUta! 
On the lat day of Muhorram, of the year 697. [I9th October, l;i07J* 

* This inscription contains what Mr. Thoma.s calls an unusual reiteration of the 
words ibnu sid(a7titi ihni suftdn,mhich is perhaps more unusual on eoiiis than ou 
inscriptions. But the spirit of pride that bn»athes in thow<»riU is apjmreiit, when wo 
compare with it tho legend of the coins struck in Tirhut by tiro rebel Bahadur, 
given in Badaoni II, p. 298. 

In Raziyali’s Bengal coinage (Thomas, Chronicles, p. lf*7), I read for 3^#^, which 
has no sense, w»rmeh/j(f»r, ‘ the helper,* the same as * itasiyuli'htaiids for 

‘ Raziyat unnisa,’ i. e, one w'ho among women is lo<jkod upon with favour. 

I also take this opportunity to give my rearling r>f tho Nu«;itii<ldtii Mahmud In¬ 
scription, published by Mr. Thomas in his Chroriielus, p. 129, an inscription which in 
stylo is similar to tho above Kui Kaus iuscripiiou. Uonenil Guuiiiiigham has favored 
the Society with a rubbing of it. 

^^Jl| wtij i£l/U J J 

J aSJU aUI JLi. jiJaJi iJUj\ .SXU 

iSlJU J ,^1 L,; ^,^1 ^ul| tUA fclU., 

V^J la* ^ AjJUc 0^1^ AiJbl j,Ij| jyvaJi j 

II ijUxM j j ^1 £i^ 

‘This building was erected during the reign of tho great Sultaii, thcrowner of 
the nocks of nations, Na^iruddunya waddin, tho king of kings, who pnAects 
the people of the Faith, the heir of tho kingdom of Solomon, tho lord of the signet iu 
tho kingdom of tho world, Ab u 1 M a z a ffa r M a h m u d H h a h, tho son of the king 
(may God perpetuate his rule and kingdom!), hy order of tho learned and groat Malik, 
A’s a m Q a 11II g h K h a n H a h a u 1 h a q w a d d i II, the Malik of tho Maliks of tho 
Eastern IVoviocea and China, B a 1 b n n tho Hhamsi [slnvo of BhaniHuddia lltitmishj, 
during the period of his govemorshtp, may bis high qualities enduro! On the 10th 
Bajab, 652/ 

From this it will be seen that A’zam Qntingb Kh5n (Ballmn) does not call himself 
Malik ul *Alam * the Malik of the world,' but ahtalik td ‘ the learuud Malik.' 
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The reading of the name * Aitigin’ or * beautiful moon,' in this 
inscription was suggested by Mr, Redhouse, and I gladly correct my reading 
rtgin ill the Kai Kaus inscription, published by me in the Journal for 1872, 
p. 102, where the correct name of the builder is Zafar Khan Bahram Aitigin, 
the Koyal {sul^dni).^ 

The date of this inscription is the latest yet discovered of Kai Kaus's 


reign. • 

Kai Kaus seems to have been succeeded by bis brother Shamsuddin 
Firuz Shall (I). Mr. Thomas quotes coins of this king, dated 702, 715, 720, 
722, and tlie cabinet of tlie Asiatic Societ}’’ of Bengal has throe sjiecimens, 
struck at Liik'lmauti, ivith clear dates 70G and 715, and (slightly doubtful) 


710. 

Three inscriptions of Firuz Siiah have hitherto been found, of which 
one, dated 1st Muharnim, 712, or2Sth April, 1212, was published by me in 
this Journal, for 1870, Part I, p. 287.t Tlie other two inscriptions are from 
Bihar, and are dated 709 and 715. They reveal that Firuz Shah had a son 
ll.ltim Kiian.J who in those two years, and probably in the interval, was 
governor of Bihdr. 


No. 5. The Firuz 8hdh (I) Tmeription of Bihdr. [B.C.] 

UijJl ^ ^ S;UjJI 8JJI 

iJljl Ly J aXLo ill) jJLi. ^UaJUJl 'iJit ^jJI j 

oli. ^jjUaLJI ^1 JjUl JjU'I 

II ^ 

This (luUlitioiiul ?) biiihliiig was proetod in the reign of tho great Sult&ii 
S h a ni s II (1 d 11 II y A w a (I (1 (11 A b u 1 M ii z a tfa r Firuz S li a h, tlie king, (may God 
porpetunto his kingdom and his rule!) and during tho governorship of the just and 
libural Khsii, tlio cliampioii of God, 11 a t i m K !i ii n, tho sou of the king, may God 
pcrpi'tmito his rule! The weak slave Muhammad Uusain Tak’iiai'on. During ttio 
inoiithH of tho yoar 709. [A. D., 1309.] 

A plate of this inscription was published in this Journal, for 1871, 
Part I, PI. viii. The inscri})tion itself is attached to a lofty gateway, 
which together with an arched hall, fast falling to decay, and a roofless 
- forms the remains of what tradition calls llatiui Khan's palace. 

It stands on a gentle eniincncc, due east of tho Bihar mountain. 




* Or, wo might at onco tmnslato, * the Suff Jn ;* for as abstract noun, 

occurs on numerous coins j vidtf Proceedings A. S. Bengal, for June, 1870, p. 162, 
The translation of tho other portions of the inscription is here confirmed, 
t Whore ip the third line/or 

t Besidos the four sona montionod by Mr. Thomas, Ghronioles, p. 148. 

82 ^ KK. 
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No. 6. 

i ^Sl li* ^ 

#ll| ^b) ^0^ S;'-' r*^' i 

^s.u ^ f}^. Jjjbfcj)yUl 1 3 *jjb ^*iyi J^i 


II j 

This mosquo was built in the reign of tho great Snl^an Shamsuddnuys 
waddiuAbnlMuzatfarFirusShah, tho king^ and during the governorship 
of tho Khaqau of tho age, known ns U a t i ni K h a n, may God canso tlieir shadows 
to last! Tho slave, who trusts in God and hopes fur llis mercy, tho meanest of 
mankind, Bahr^m, son of Haji, may God turn to him and may Ho pardon his parents! 

On tho first day of tho montti of Itajab of tho your 715, [let October, 1S15.] 


This inscription, a fine slab of basalt, loans against the \rall of the 
Chhotd Dargah in Bihar. 

Two other sons of Firuz Shah, Shihabuddin Bughdah Shah ami the 
well known Ghiyasuddin Bahadur Sliah, struck coins as ‘ kings of Bengal* 
daring the lifetime of their father. Of the former, Mr. Thomas says 
(Chronicles, p. 194)—“ Neither history, incidental biography, nor nuniis- 
matie remains avail to do more than prove the elevation, as they scorn to 
indicate the brief and uneventful rule, of Sbihabuddin Buglujlah Sliab. No 
date or place of mintage is preserved.’* However, the cabinet of tho Asiatic 
Society possesses two specimens,* one of the same kind a.s published by Mr. 
Thomas (Chronicles, PL VI, No. 1), and a new variety, containing the same 
legend, but with the letters, on the obverse, close together, and with a 
^ — instead of the star on the reverse. The former fortunately contains a 
complete margin, with the clear legend— 

j JOA 

This silver coin was struck at Laklmattii in the year 718. 

Mr, Thomas looks upon the d in the name of this king os the Hindi 5, 
which is so often interchanged with J re. Tliis maybe the case, inasmuch as 
Shihab, according to Muhammadan custom, would assume tho name of his 


grandfather hughrd ;t but in India, people seem early to have substituted 
a ddl for the re / henco we find in tho Ain tho form hughdi.X 

Ghiyasuddin Bahadur Shah was the last of the Balbani kings of Bengal. 
" In A.H. 733, Muhammad ibn i Tughluq is found issuing his own coin iu 


* Evidently Bsba Biyendrallla Mifcra'i selootions from tho Koch Bihar hoard, 
t Which signifies a male' Baotriui camof (with two humps). The spellings 
given in dictionaries are \jSj» • yh* . jk* . jhjt . * 

J Vide my Min trauslatum, p. 148, 
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Bengal, and Bahadur, defeated and put to death, contributed an example to 
insurgent governors in his own skin, which was stuffed and paraded 
through the province and the empire.”* And already the year before, we 
find that a palace had been built, or renovated, in Bih&r for the Imperial 
JVd/6, which tradition still calls the ‘ sukunat,’ or residency. 


No. 7. The Suhunat Inscription of Bihar. [B.C.] 

a*a?« y.\ iSXit ujUjI/i lUH t^^V' tji 

iu yjUxj »/ lyUaLJi uLiaW 

|l j J 


Tliis high and world-adorning gate, and this lofty, hoavon-touching portico, 
«ero renewed in the reign of tho Khalifah, the asylum of the world, whoso court is 
tho heaven tho Lord of the kings of tho universe, the ruler of mankind who gives 
seeuri’tyund safety to tho people of tho Faith, the heir of the kingdom of Solomon, 
AbulMuiihid Muhammad, son of TugUluq 8hah. tho Sultan, (may his 
kingdom and rule bo perpetuated!). On tho hrst day of tho blossod month of 
Eamawn, 732, A. H. [27th May, 1332], 

From this time till the hcfrinning of the 10th century. Southern Bihdr 
as remarked above, remained detached from Bengal, and followed the fortunes 

of the empires of Dihli and of Jaunpiir. jq 

Muhammad Tughluq’s governors of Lak hnauti, Satgaoq, and Suniar- 
Eiion did not long remain undisturbed, and the death of Bahram Kh&n, 
governor of the last province, was the commencement of new revolutions, 
which led to the establishment of a line of independent kings. 


* II. 

The Second Period, or the period op the Independent ms of 

Bengal (1338 to 1538, A.D.) 

For this period I shall take the kings singly, and colket for each reign 
whatever new"^ information I have been able to gather froin *^0 
received from General Cunningham, Dr. J. Wise, and r. . ^ 

C. S., and from unpubUshed Bengal coins m the 

I have also compared the corresponding chapter of the 

• • fiiA Tabiuidt i Aklniri and itt 1 irishtah. 

with the statements given m the ^abaqat i -(vk 

The Une of the independent kings commences with 


♦ Thotnasi Chrouiclea, p. 200. 
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I. Fakhruddi'a Abiil MuBafTar MubaYak Sha'h. 

He had been ^ilahtldry or armour-bearer, to Baliram Khfin, the Dihli 
governor of Sunnarguon, and on his master’s death in 739 A. II,, or 1338 
A.D., proelaiuied there his independence. 

According to the Tabu |at i Akburi, Firishtah, and the Biy^z lussalatin, 
Mubarak Shah wOvS killed by ’All Mukirak in Ttl, alter a reign of two 
years and some months.* * * § lint as his coins extend over a ptTiod of more than 
ten years, from 739 to 750, it looks as if the date given in the histories 
sliould he corrected to ^ jLt ‘ ten yi'urs and some months.’ Mr, 

Thomas is willing to antedate ^InluiraR Sh.ih’s accession to 737; hut the 
c*)ins ((’hronicles, p. ninl Plate vi, lig. 7) do not satisfaetorily prove 
this, beeanse tin* rcailing g*-, in the ahscnee of diaeritiral inaiks, is more 
likt‘ly whieh tiic hi>tories give, es[»eciallv heeause the numerous coins 
hitherto found do not give the intervening year (73s). 

The name * Arnhsirak Sh ih’ has lu-en provtMl hy coins, the histories only 
call him Sultan Fakhruildin or more familiarly still, Fakhra.f Ihn Batutah 
also mentions him under the name of Fakhrutltlin, and says that he \yas an 
eminent man, kind to strangers and ^nfis.J • 

Muharak Shah’s son is mentioiifd below. His son-in-law Zafar Klian 
fled from Sunnar-aoii ovt‘r Tattah to Firuz Shah in Dildi, who, at his 
reipiest, invaded Bengal a second time in the beginning of Sikandar Shah’s 
reign.§ 

II. ’Ala'uddi n Abul Muzaffar ’Ali^ Sha'h. 

Regarding this king the Itiy.t/.ussalfifin lias the fidlowing ; 

‘It is said that Malik ’All Mtdwrak, who asking is styled Sultan 
’Alanddin, was a trusted servant of Malik Firiiz [snhse*|neritly Firuz Shah 
III. of Dildi],and Malik Kirnz win* hrotlier’s son to Sultan Uhiyasiiddin 
Tughhiq ShSh, and son of the ]>Hti‘riial uneleof Mulniminad Slwih. Muham¬ 
mad Shah, in the first year (»f his reign, made Aialik Firuz his Xaih-Barbak. 
Now at this time, llaji lUas, the foster- brother of ’AH Mubarak, did 
something wicked and fled from Dihli. Malik Firuz asked ’Ali Mubdrak 
what had become of Haji Ilyas. ’AH Mubarak went in m^arch of him; and 
w'hen he found no trace of him, he told Malik Kirnz that ilajl Ilyas had 
run away. Firuz scolded him ami told him to leave liis presence. 'AH 


* Tho Riyaz has five months. Stewart places his death in 743; hot atl bistoriet 
have 7tl. 

f l)riw«on, Klliot’s Histoiy, HI, p. 304, 

% See Ibii I’atutah, p. 195. 

§ Th*-»*o facts arc only infnti»m*'d hy Shams i Siriij, who moreover places 
Fakhruddiu's defefir and death iinmi^liatfsly after Firdz 8lt4li's first invasion of Bengal 
in 764. This is cliTurly u Tow years too late. 
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Mubarak now went to Bengal. On his way, one night, he had a dream and 
saw the revered saint Jalaluddln Tabriz!, who said to him, “ I will give thee 
the kingdom of Bengal; but thou wilt have to build me a vault.” *All 
Mubarak put the finger of acceptance on his eye, and asked where it was to 
be built. The saint replied, In the town of Panijuah at a place where thou 
wilt sec tliirty bricks one over another, and below them a fresh rose of 
a hundred petals.” 

* When ’AH jMubarak arrived in Bengal, he entered the service of Qadar 
Klian, [the Imperial governor of Lak’hnauti] and received from him the 
command (htikM/gari) of the army. But wlien Fakhruddin revolted against 
Qadar Khan, ’Ali Mubarak killed his benefactor, and proclaimed himself 
king under th^^ title of Sultan ’Alauddin. He then made war upon 
Fakhruddin, and slew liim “ as a punishment for having killed his benefactor.” 
Lt*a\ing thanahs in (the ])roviuce of) Lak’huauti, ’Alauddin marched to 
subjugate other parts of Bengal. But from the time ho had proclaimed 
himself king, the whirl|)ool of pleasure had made him forgetful of his promise 
to the Saint, winm one night Jalaluddin s^ain appeared to him and said, 
“ () Sultiin ’Alauddin, thou art now king of Bengal, but me thou hast 
forgotten.” The king next day at once searched for the bricks, and found 
them just as tli<^ saint bud described. There he built the vault, the ruins of 
which exist to this d.ay. 

‘ Xow about this time Ilaji Ilyas also arrived in Fan^uah. SuUan 
'Alanddin put him into prison, hut after some time, at the request of his 
mother who had been Sultan ’Alauddin’s nurse, he set him at liberty, and 
allowed liim to come to cou!*t. Haji Ilyas, in a short time, found means to 
gain over the army, killed ’Alauddin with the help of the eunuch, and 
proclaimed liimsclf king under the name of Shamsuddin Bhangrah. 

‘ The reign of Sultan ’Alauddin lasted one year and live months.’ 

Tills extract is so far satisfactory, as it explains the relation between 
Firuz Sliali, ’Ali Mub.irak, and Haji Ilyas. 

The evidence of coins, as in the ciuse of the preceding king, gives 
’Alauddin ’Ali Shah a longer reign than the histories. Mr. Thomas (Chronicles, 
p. 265) gives a coin of the year 7*12, and he adds that he has seen coins of 
714, 745, 746. There is nothing strange in the name 'Ali Mubarak, which 
ho thinks has arisen from “ a strange jumble of Muhammadan writers, 
who endowed ’Ali Shah with the surname of his adversary Mubarak ShAh;” 
for ’Ali Mubarak is as common a name as Mubarak ’Ali, and the histories 
say that tins was ’All Shah's name before accession. 

From the fact that the coinage of Mubarak Shah is restricted to the 
SunnArgaori mint, and that of’Ali Shah to Firuzdbad (L e. Pao^uah), we may 
conclude that the former held Eastern, and the latter Western Bengal. 

But ’AU Sh&h was vigorously opposed by Haji IlyAs, who struck coins 
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• 

in Pan^uah, ’Ali Shah’s capital, in 740 and 744, and in unintoruptod 
succession from 746 (probably the correct year when *Ali Shah was overcome 
by him) to 75S. 

III. Ikhtiya'ruddili Abul Muza^ar Gha'zi' Shall. 

Fakhnuhlin Mubarak Shah was succeeded in Eastern Bengal by Ikhti- 
yaniddiu, who styles himself “ son of the Sultan.” We may, therefore, ac¬ 
cept Mr. Thomas's hypotiiesis that he was the son of Mubarak Shah. Coins 
are the only testimony on which the Jiamc of this king of Eastern Bengal 
has found a place in the list of kings. The figure of one of the coins given 
by Mr, Thomas, as also the specimen in the cabinet of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, shew the year 758,* 

IV. Shamauddi'n Abul Muzaffar Ilya's Shall. 

Tlic relation of this king to ’Alauddin *Ali Shall and Finiz Shah III, 
ofDihli has l>ccn mentioned above. Having in 71(5 become master of West¬ 
ern Bengal, he ostaldished himself, in 758, in Simnurgiion (Thomas, p. 2(i!)), 
and thus founded a dynasty, which, with an interruption of about forty 
years in tlie beginning of the 0th century of the llijruh, continued to rule 
over Bengal till bOO A. II. 

Ilyas Shah’s suceesse.s in Eastem Bengal were folhnvwl hy an attempt 
to extend the western boundaries of the kingdom, and according to the 
jRigdz he pu.shed as far a.s the Banaras district. In order to piniish him, 
Firuz Sh6h, in 751, after marching thrrmgh Tirhut and rurniah, invaded 
Bengal and Ijosieged Ekdalah. The defeat of Ilyas Shah i.s almo.si humor¬ 
ously described by Ziya i Barani. But “ the invasion only resulted in the 
confession of weakness, conv(*nicntly attributed to the periodical flooding of 
the country,” and Firuz Shah wit!idrcw,t appointing collectors, apparently 

•Thomas, Chronicles, PI. VI, fig. 9. Tho margin clearly gives A fignro 

with would be desirable, so that the rcigu of this king might bo fixed from 751 
to 763. 

t It is said in the ‘fahaqdt t Akbart, under Ily^s Shlli, that Firuz 8 h 6 h's expedition 
lastedfromtholOthShawwnI, 751, till lUh Ilabi’1,755. As the latter date corresponds 
to the 5th April 1353, it coold only have been pmupect of the rains, not the setting in 
of that season, that drove Firuz Bhiih back to Dihli. The army, according to Baraui, 
complained of mosquitos in tho vicinity of pD 0 <}nah. 

The * Firdzpfiribfid,* mentioned by Stewart and quotoil by Mr. Thomas (p. 264, note 
2), where Firds Shdh pitched his camp, shnald l>e' Ffrdtpdr.’ Tho Jliyds says—" At 
a place where now Ffrdxpdr lies flajdn kih alyaum F/rdspdr dbddatif not FMipdfdhdd 
ttetj, Firdz Shah pitched his camp, and starting from that place on horseback laid siege 
to the fort of Pa^^^udi. In the fort SulfAn Shamsuddin had loit his son, whilst ho 
himself had retreated to Fort EkdAlah, which is vory stnmg.*' Tho maps show 
■evml Firdzpdrs round about Qaur; thus two arc south of tho fort of Qaur. 
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for the first time, in Tirhut, and was glad in subsequent years to exchange 
presents with Ilyas Shah. 

As Haji Ilyas is the l^endary founder of Hajipur, opposite Fafna, we 
may assume that in northern Bih4r the Ghandak formed the frontier; in 
south Bihdr, however, the frontier could not have passed beyond Munger, 
because the inscriptions preserved in tlie town of Bihar (vide below) shew 
that in 732, 737, 753, 7G1, 792, and 799, the town of'Bihar was under DihlS 
. governors. 

Just as Mubarak Sliah and *Ali Shah are called in the histories by their 
first name, so is Ilyas Shah also invariably called Sultan Shamsuddin. The 
name ‘ Ilyas Khaje,’ which Stewart gives, is not to be found in historical 
works. Stewart also mentions 7G0 as the year in which Ilyas died, but the 
lustorie.s only mention that his reign lasted sixteen years and some months. 
In 758, he had for the third time sent ambassadors with presents to Dihli, 
and Firuz returned the compliment by sending him horses; but the Dihli 
ambassadors on reaching Bihar heard that Ilyas had in the meantime died. 
The latest of Mr. Thomas’s coins of Ilyas Shah also bear the year 758.* 

Ilyas Shah is nicknamed * Bhangrah,’ a corruption, it seems, of the 
Hindustani hhangirdy ‘ a seller, or eater, of the drug hUng (l)cmj)).’ Firish- 
tah says that he does not know the origin of the word ; but Ziya i Barani 
evidently knew more about it; for he says, rejoicing in his joke,—“ And 
the well known Bengal Paiks, who for years had borne the name of ‘ the 
Bengal Ancients’ or ‘ the Dead,’ had taken a quid from Ilyas the Bhang-eater, 
in order to shew that they were ready to sacrilice their lives for him; and 
standing in front of the train of that wild maniac, togctlicr with the mouldy- 
looking Bangali Bajahs, they bravely threw about their arms and legs ; but 
as soon as the battle commenced, they put from fear their lingers into their 
mouths, gave up stivnding to attention, threw aw'ay swords and arrows, rub¬ 
bed tiieir foreheads on the ground, and were consumed by the swords of the 
enemies,” A graphic description, by the way, of the Bengal Military Police 
in 1353, A. D. 

No inscriptions have hitherto turned up that mention Ilyas Shah ; ndt 
does the author of the Kiyaz, who had a good personal knowledge of tho 
ruins of Qaur an<l Parj^Juah, speak of any buildings erected by him. He 
only says—‘ It is said that Sultan Shamsuddin made in Bengal a reservoir 
in imitation of Hauz i Sbamsi at Dihli.’ 

* Beinaud, however, quoted by Maraden (p. 666, note) mentions two Smmdrg&OQ 
coins of 764 and 760. The MS. of tlio Riyiiz belonging to tho Asiatic Society of 
Bengal mentions 768 os tho year in which the last ambassadors left for Dihlf; Stowart 
has 769} and the Jabaqit and Firishtah, who copies from it, have‘in the end of 
769/ The earliest coin of Bikandar figured by Mr. Thomas (Journal, As. Soo. of 
Bengal, 1867, Part I, p. 63, and PI. II, No. 12) belongs to 761. 
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Begarding the coinage of Ilyas Shah, vide Thomas, Initial Coinage of 
Bengal, Journal, As. Soc. Bengal, 1867, pp. 57, 58. 

V. Abul Mnja'hid Sikandar Sha'h. 

Ilyas Shah was succeeded by his eldest son Sikandar Shah. The begin¬ 
ning of liis reign was marked by a second attempt* * * § made by Firuz Shah to 
annex Bengal; but as in the first, Ekdalah hohl out, and Firuz returned to 
Dihli, and never again interfered in Bengal matters. 

‘ In 760,’ says the Uiyaz,t ‘ Sikantlar commenced to build the Adinah 
[», e. Friday] Moscpic; but he had n(»t finished it when he died, and the 
building remained half completed, and now-a-days parts of the edifice may 
be seen in the jungle near Panduah, about a Jcos from it. I have seen it 
myself: it is, indeed, a fine mosque and must have cost a great deal of 
money. May Sikandar’s efforts be thankfully reuicmben'd!’ 

According to the same author, Sikandar Shah died after a reign of nine 
years and some months—a statement also given in the —of wounds 

which he had received ‘ on the field of Goalparah,’ fighting with his favounto 
son Ghiyas, whom the machinations of a jealous step-mother had driven into 
rebellion. { 

‘ Sikandar was the contemporary of the revered saint ’Alaul Ilaq.’ 

Several inscriptions belonging to Sikandar’s ivign have bi‘en found. 
One of the year 765, from Dinajpiir, was ]>ublished by me in tlie Journal for 
1872, p. 105. I remarked there on the beauty of its characters ;§ but the in¬ 
scriptions inside and outside the Adinah Mosque, rubbings of which the Society 
owes to General Cunningham and Mr. W, L. Hecley, are the finest that 1 
have seen. The charactei-s are beautiful, and the rubbings have created 
sensation wherever I have shewn them. The inscription inside is BhJ ft. long 
and 11 ft. broad, but contains only verses from the (loran [Sur. 1\, IS, l!)J, 
on the top in Kufic aud below in (what people call now-a-days in India) 

* In 760, according to tho Tabaqafc and tho Riynz; Stuwart lias 761. Regarding 
Firuz Shah's dcsiro to roinstato Zaiar Klian, Mub;irak Shsh’s non-in-Iaw, in the 
government of Sunnargjwij, tho cause that led to tho expedition, ride Bowson, Elliot’s 
History of India, III, 30f, ff, 

7 Stewart has 763. 

J Ghiyaz marched with a large army from Snnn£rg£oQ, and pitched Ills camp 
at Sunnargarhi. Stewart has Sunndrkol. From tho other side, his father issued 
forth with a terror-inspiring army, and tho next day, on tho field of GoaJpurali, both 
parties engaged in deadly strife. Tho whole story is only to bo found iu tho lliyss. 

Tho Goilparab meant here is, no duubt| the village quito closo to PuQdauh, S. W. 
of it. 1 have not identified Sunndrgafhi. 

§ It was written by one Ghiysa, General Gunuingham is inolinod to think that 
the Ghiyas is SikandaFs son. 
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Tughra characters. The stone outside measures 4 ft. 9 in. by 10 in., and its 
letter are just as beautiful. 


No. 8. * Bikandar 8h6h Inscription^ Adinah Mosque^ Hazrat Pan^uah^ 

A. H. 770, (vide PI. V, No. 3).* 

^si ( <j ) LI Uj| 5^U*J| f\lu 

w ^ 

11 LU»^ J ^ ^ 

This.mosque was ordered to bo built in the reign of the groat king, the 

wisest, the justest, the most liberal of the kings of Arabia and Persia, who trusts in 
tho assistance of the Morcifnl, Abul Mujahid Sikandar Shah,tho king, son 
of 11 y a s B h d h, the king,—may his reign bo perpetuated till the day of promise! 

Ho wrote it on the Hth Kajab of the year 770, Ql-4th February, 1369.] 

Neither inscriptions nor coins give Sikandar Shah a {iiWjulus name ; 
heonly has a ^*«rty(7A, Abul Mujahid. Perhaps it would be going too far in 
speculations, if I were to say that Ilyas naturally called his son Sikandar ; 
but a Muhammadan, on hearing the name of Ilyas, will immediately think 
of the db i JiayatjHhn water of life'; and as Sikandar is the legendary 
successor of Ilyas (the Prophet Klias) in search of the precious commodity, 
the name of the father may have suggested that of the son. 

As stated above, the histories assign Sikandar Shah a reign of nine 
years and some months. Stewart says that ho died in 7(59, a year obtained 
by adding nine years and a fraction to 7(50, which he assumes to have 
been the year in which Ilyas Shah died. The above Pan^uah inscription 
extends Sikandar’s reign to the latter half of 770, and the coins figured by 
Mr. Thomas in his ‘ Initial Coinage’ (J. A. S. B., 1867, PI. II, Nos. 12,14, 
and 13) give the dates 761, 782, and 783. But Mr. Thomas also states ^ 
that among the large number of Sikandarshahls tliat passed through his 
hands, ho found coins of almost every year between 750 and 792, with 
the exception of the years 755, 762, 767, 768, 769, 774, 775, 777, and 778. 
It thus becomes clear that Sikandar Shah struck coins as prince. Mr. 
Thomas also quotes A’zain Sh^ilu coins of 772, 775, 776, the years when 
Sikandar’s coinage is most interrupted, and s^ain from 790 to 799. Fur¬ 
ther, we have to remember that the poet Haliz sent the well kno\yn ghazal 

* 1 havo elsowbore remarked on tbo numerous grammatical mistakes in Bengal 
Arabic Inscriptions, They consist chiefly in wrong articles, mistakes in gender, in 
oblique cases, and in wrong constructions of the Arabic numerals. In order not to 
disfigure the text, 1 shall no more iudioato such errors by a (sic). 
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to Ghiyasuddiii A*zain Shah, ‘ king’ of Bengal; and as H&fiz died in 791 
being the date of his death), the ghazal most have been sent 
to Bengal during Sikandar Shah’s lifetime. The fact that A’zam Shah’s 
early coins (of A. H. 772) were struck in Mu’azzam^b&d {vide above), 
agrees with the statement of the Eiyiz that he rcbellcd in Eastern Bengal, 
where he remained “ nominally subordinate or covertly resistant to paternal 
authority.”* 


VI. Gbiya'suddi’n Abnl Muzafilar A’zam Shall. 

The only fact given in the Biydz and omitted by Stewart is that A'zam 
“ Shah was treacherously murdered {ha-daghd JcuslUali) by Rajah Kans 
“ after a reign of seven years and some months,f or, as I have seen in a 
“ little book, after a reign of sixteen years, five months, and three days,” 
The coins of this king, as mentioned before, go to 7fl9 ; the latest figur¬ 
ed by Mr, Thomas (Initial Coinage of Bengal, PL II, No. 15) is of 7954 
No inscription of this and the following two kings have been found. 


• It is also curious that in tho inscription of 777, published by mo in this 
Journal for 1870, p. 292, no king is mentioned, us if it had been doubtful who the roal 
king was. 

In order to remove all doubts regarding a confusion of and in the 

reading of Sikandaris and A*zam Shah’s coins, a few clear drawings of Sikandar 
Shahfs struck between 783 and 792, and of A’zam Shahis, struck in 772, 776, 776, 
would be required. A’zam Shah’s reign, according to tho common statement, lasted 
7 years, which wo certainly got when wo subtract 792 (the latest year cited by Mr. 
Thomas for Sikandar Shah) from 799 (tlie latest year cited for A’zam Shah) ; but if 
wo take the second statement, given in tho Kiyaz, regarding tho length of A'zam 
Shah’s i*eign, viz* 16 years, 5 months, and 3 days, and subtract it from 799, we get 
783, tho year of Mr, Thomas’s latest figtired coin. 

f r, c., according to tho wrong chronology of tho Tabaqat and tho Itiyiiz, in 775, 
X I may here suggest a few unimportant alterations in Mr. Tliomas’s rcadlnga 
of A’xam Shah’s coins (‘Initial Coinage/ J. A. S. B., 1807, pp. 68 to 70). First, 

bo corrected to |«lU*)fl Again, the mysterious (loc, cit, 

p. 68) is nothing but yamin. Lastly the reverse of coin No. 38 (Zoc. cit., 

p. 70), as 1 see from a specimen in tho Society’s Coin Cabinet, is 

aJLI) jJlA ^ 4JL/| iXji 


Jfav Ood render hUpower everlasting^ awl may Qod perpetuate his reign,—ahhada alldhu, 
not tho name ’Abdullah, —which removes from the mint officials tho charge of 
ignorance. It was only Akbar who, in his hatred of everything that was Arabio^ 
recommended the substitution of AUf for ’Ain, and for Ac. 

In the reverse of the Sikandar Sh£M {loc, cit, p, 64, jjfo. 23), as I also see from a 
coin in the possession of tho Society, there is a wrong Alif before and a j 

(waw) is omitted before Ahdhiru ,—* Who renders assistance to the religion of God, 
and who is victorious over the enemies of God/ This oanoels the footnote. 
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VII. Saifaddi'n Abiil MujaWd Hamzah Sha'h, son of A’zam Shall. 

The histories give him the epithet of Sultan ussalatin, and praise him for 
his virtues. Firishtah sayS :—And the li^jahs of the country did not draw 
their heads out of the yoke of obedience and practised no neglect and delay in 
paying taxes.” 

According to the Tabaqit, he reigned ten years. -But the author of the 
Eiyaz saw “ in the little book,” that the reign of this king was 3 years, 7 
months, and 5 days, which would bring his reign tp 802, or 803, A. H. 

Marsden has published a coin of this king, without, however, giving 
the Eoyal name (Numism., PL XXXVII, No. DCCLIV). It follows in 
appearance the coins of Sikandar Shah and A’zam Shah; the margin 
contains ‘ Firuzabad,* but no year. The specimen in the cabinet of the 
Asiatic Society is of very rude manufacture, and has most clumsy letters, 
espcciallj' on the reverse. 

Vide PL VII, No. 1, Silver, Weight, 162.505 grains. A.'H, (80)4. 
(Asiatic Society of Bengal, one specimen.) Hare. Circular areas. 

Obverse— 

Hevehse —j 

Margin— * * # aju» 

Assisted by tho assistance of tho Merciful, S*a ifuddunyii waddin Abul 
Mujdhid Uainzah Shah, sun of A'zam Shah, the kiug. Tho helper of Islam 
and the Muslims * • year * * 4. 

VIII. Shamsuddi'n P Pi son of Saifuddi'n Hamzah Sha'h. 

The Tiihaqat says that this king followed the path of his father, and 
died after a quiet reign of throe years and a few months, Firishtah states 
that as the king was young and deficient in intellect, an infidel of the name 
of Kans, who was an Amir of the court, obtained great power and influence, 
and usuqjed the executive and tho collection of taxes. Tho Riyaz has the 
the following: “ After enjoying himself for some time, he died, in 788, from ^ 
an illness, or through the foul play of Rajah Kans, who at that time was 
very powerful. And some writers have asserted that this Sltamsuddin was 
no son of the tSultdn msalatiny hut an adopted son (mutabanni), and that Im 
name was Shihabuddin. AnyhoWj he reigned 3 years, 4 months, and 6 days. 
It,is clear that Rajah Kans, who was zainiudar of Bhaturiah, rebelled 
against him, killed him, and usurped the throne.” 

The Saints op Gaub and Hazrat Panduah. 

Before proceeding in my account of the kings of Bengal, it may be 
convenient here to collect the information which wo possess regarding the 

* I. 0 ,, according to the erroneous chronology, ho would have died in 785, 
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Muhammadan saints of Gaur and Panduah. Their names often occur in 
Bengal History, while their dargahs, as elsewhere, are the natural depositories 
of inscriptions. 

The principal personages of saintly renown are Shaikh Jalaluddin 
Tahri/J, Shaikh Akhi Sirajiuldin ’Usman, Shaikh ’Alaulhaq, and Ndr Qu^b 
’Alam.* All larger works on Muhammadan Saints contain biographical 
notices of them. 


1. SliniJch Jalaltiddin Tahrizt. 

He was a pupil of Abii Sa’id Tabrizi and of the renowned Shaikh 
Shiliab-uddin Suhrawardi. Ho accompiinied the latter on his pilgrimages to 
Makkah, and used to carry on Iiis head a small oven with the hot pots in 
which his master kept his food. Numerous miracles are ascribed to him. 
Among others, he converted, with one look, at Badaon a Hindu milkman to 
Islam. Though several times charged with immoral iiractices, he defeated 
his acciiscrs. When he went to Bengal, he commenced to destroy idols; 
in fact, his vault occupies the site of an idol temple. He kept a htngnrkhdnah^ 
where he housed and fed beggars and travellers. He died in 042 A. H., 
or A. D. 1244. The place where he died does not seem to he accurately 
known. The MutawalHs of the tomb near Gaur say that he died in 
Aurangabad (tlic old K’harki), and that his shrine in Bengalf is a mere 
jaivdh^oT imitation-vault; but tlie Ain i Akhari (IVth book) says that ho 
was buried at Bandar Diu Mahall.;); Vide below under Yusuf Shah. 

2. Shaikh Akhi Sirajuddm ^TTsmdn, 

Siraj came as ahoy to Nizdmuddin Aulia of Dihli, who handed him over 
to Fakhruddin Zarradi to teacli. In course of time, he btjcame very learned, 
and was told to go to Bengal, where lie died in 758, A. H., or 1357, A. D. 
The Haft Iqlim says that Nizam called him ‘tlie mirror of Hindustan,’ and 
that he only received, when advanced in age, proper instruction from 
Fakhruddin. After Nizfim’s death, he went to Lak’hnauti, and all the 
king became his pupils. 

For the inscriptions at his tomb, vide below under Husain Shah. 

* Besides these, the Biyaz rnontiona a Shaikh BAja Bayihanf (died in 764, when 
Firiiz besieged Ilyas Sh£b). Shaikh Hamid of N&gor, one of Nur Q'n(b 'Alam'fl 
teachers, belongs to Nagor in Jodhpur, nut to Nigor in Birbhum, as Stewart says. 

t As moat Dargahs in Bengal, Slrili Jal^rstomb is rich. Its lands Uu chiefly in 
Bardwan District, at Bohat, near Maimari, a station on the £. I. Bailway. There 
is a Madrasah and a Sarai in Bohat, 

The oven is still shown at the Ganr shrine, and till throe generations back, 
it cooked rice without fnel.** 

X I. e,, either the Maldives, or DM in Gnjar&t. Vide Dowson, IV, 96, note. 
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8. Shaikh ^AlduiiCn *Ald-ulhaq. 

’Ala-ulhaq was the son of Shaikh As’ad of L^hor, and one of the 
spiritual successors of Shaikh Akhi SirSjuddin ’Usm4n. According to the 
Ma'drij-ulwildgat, he was a true Quraisbi H&shimi, and traced his descent 
from Kbalid bin Walid. He was at first exceedingly proud of his origin, 
wealtli, and knowledge, so much so, that Shaikh Akhi complainingly told 
Ni/Amuddin Aulia that he was no match for *AH-ulhaq. But Nizam 
told him not to mind it, as 'Ala would in time become his (Akhi's) pupil. 
It seems that ’Ala in his pride called himself Oanj i Nahdt* and when 
Nizfim heard this, he cursed him, and said, “ May God strike him dumb!” 
Tlie curse instantly took effect; nor was *Ala-ulhaq’s tongue loosed till 
he became the humble pupil of Shaikh Akhi. As Shaikh Akhi travelled a 
groat deal on horseback, ’Ald-ulhaq accompanied him walking barefoot 
and carrying his master’s pots filled with hot food on his head, till he became 
quite bald. Nor did ho feel concerned when Shaikh Akhi, with a view of 
humbling him, passed on his journey the houses of his brothers, who were 
all Amirs and rich men. 

Once some travelling faqfrs came .to ’Ala-ulhaq’s cell. One of them 
had a cat with him ;t but whilst in ’Ala’s house, the cat was lost. The 
owner asked the saint to ‘ make’ him a new cat; but when ’A14 said that he 
did not know from what to make one, he replied, “ What do I care from 
what you make it, make it out of the horn of a stag, if you like.” ’AM was 
annoyed and said, “ You shall feel the horns.” Thereupon another of the 
faqirs, in order to vex the saint, said, “ Well, can I make a cat from my 
testicles ?” and ’A14 replied, There you shall feel it.” When the faqirs 
had left the house, the former was killed by an ox, and the second got an 
attack of orchitis, of which he died. 

’Ala-ulhaq spent large sums in feeding pupils, beggars, and wanderers. 
But the king of the land got envious, because the public treasury even 
could not have borne such a heavy expenditure, and he drove the saint to 
SunndrgaoQ. Ho stayed there for two years, and gave his servants ordera 
to spend twice as much as before. And yet, he only possessed two gardens, 
the income from which was eight thousand silver taukahs per annum; 
but as be gave a beggar the land as a present, all money must have been 
supplied- him from the unseen world. 

* Foriduddin ’At(^T, the Gp*eat saint of Pak Fatan (Ajodhan) in the Fanjab has 
the title Of Gfanj i Hhakart * store of sugar.' But shakar maybe unrefined, whilst 
nahdt is applied to the best refined sugar. ’AI4-nIhaq, therefore, placed himself 
above Farid. 

t What the dog is to Europeans, is the oat to Indians. To kill or lose a oat 
is most unlucky. 
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’Ala-ulhaq died on the 1st Eajab, 800, or 20th March, 1398, and his 
tomb is at Hazrat Paiid^^h. 

4. Shaikh Niiruddin Niir Qufb ^Ahm. 

He is the son and spiritual successor of ’Ala-ulhaq. In order early 
to practise the virtue of humility, he washed the clothes of beggars and 
wanderers, and kept the water constantly hot for ceremonial ablutions; nay, 
he even swept the cell of his father and cleaned the privies attached to the 
house. One day, whilst thus engaged, his pure body was polluted, and 
his father allowed him to proceed to other work, as woodcutting. He refused 
the invitation of his worldly brother A’zam Khan, who was the Vazir at 
the court of Muhammad Tughluq.* 

Qutb ’Alam died in 851, or A. D. 1447, and lies buried at Panduah. 
The words shams ul hiddyat, ‘ lamp of guidance/ are the tdn'kh of his death. 
He was succeeded by his sons llufaiuddin and Sliaikh Anwar. 

IX. Ba^jah Ea'ns. 

We saw above that Shamsuddin (II.)—a king whose existence and royal 
titles have not yet been veritied by niedallic or mural evidence—was 
dethroned by Kajah Kana. This Itajah, at the present stage of research, 
belongs to legends and traditions rather than to authenticated history, there 
being little else known of him besides the fact that through him the 
succession of kings of the house of Ilyas Shah, which had successfully ruled 
over Bengal for more than fifty years, was broken, and that his son became 
a Muhammadan. 

The remark of the Riyaz regarding Shamsuddin and the probability 
that he did not belong to the old dynasty, but Avas an adopted son and was 
called S h i h a b u d d i n, receives a particular importance from the following 
coins of a new king, whom I shall now assign, for the first time, I believe, 
a place in the list of the kings of Bengal. Their manner of execution, which 
follows closely on that of the coins of preceding kings, and the mint towns 
mentioned proclaim them to be Bengal coins. The name of the new king 
is— 

Shilia^uddi'n Abiil Muzaffar Ba^yazPd Sha^. 

His coins do not mention the name of his father, and the absence of 
the usual phrase ihn ussultdn^ ‘ son of the king,’ indicates that he was either 
a usurper, in which case * Bayazid ’ might represent the Muhammadan 
name o£ Rajah KAns after conversion, or a puppet king, in whose name 
Rajah Kdns reigned and coined in the ^ Ddrul Islftm’ of Bengal. 

If we take the first alternative, we have against it the clear statement 
of the historians that Kdns remained a Hindu, and also the circumstance 
* This is rather early, oouaidexing that 762 is Tughlnq’s last year. 
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that his son does not mention the name of his father on his coins, which he 
would scarcely have omitted, if Kans had turned Muhammadan. And if 
wo look upon this Bayazid Shah as a successful rival of Bajah K&ns, we . 
have history and legends against us. Hence the theory of a puppet king— a 
hendmi transaction—is perhaps the least objectionable. 

1. Vide PL VIII, No. 2. Silver. Weight, 163*94 grains. A.H. 812. 
Circular areas. (Asiatic Society of Bengal, one specimen.) 

OnvEiisfi.—slA y\ j Uiixif 

vylhUl 

Margin ,—Cut away, 

Eetebse.— 

Margin ,— A | r ., .. 

Assisted by the assistance of the Merciful, ShihdbnddanyA waddin 
Abnl Muzaffar Bayazid Shah, the king. 

The helper of the Commaudor of the Faithful, the aid of IsUm and thoHualims, 
may God perpetuate his reign! This coin was struck • ♦ • # ♦ year 812. 

2 Vide PL VIII, No. 3.* New variety. Silver. Weight, 165*76 
grains. Firiizabad, A. II. 816. (Asiatic Society of Bengal, two specimens.) 
Bare. The obverse has sixteen convex scollops, and the reverse eight 
concave ones. 

OnvEKSE. —As in No. 1. 

Margin ,—Cut away, 

Ketekse.— j 

Margin,—h ( ^ ^ ) AU ^bf (^^1 ) 

7)1 the Maryin —(Abu Bakr) struck at (*Umar) Firuz-(*U8mun) abad iu the year 
(’Ali) 816. 

Kajah Kans lias been identified by Mr. E. V. Wcstraacottf with 
Ganosh, Bujah of‘Dynwaj,’ or Dinajpur. The Riyaz, who appears to have 
compiled his chapter on tins usurper from local traditions, calls him ‘ Rajah 
of Bhaturiah.* Whether this name is an ancient one, I cannot say ; it does 
not occur in the Ain, nor have I seen it before the time of llenueirs Atlaa, 
(1778), in which the name of Bhaturiah is given to a large District oast of 
Mdldah, bounded in the west by the Mahauanda River and the Puma* 

* In the figure of this coin, there is a wrong stroke between the a And | in the 
year. 

, t Vide Oalentta Beviow, Ko. CX, October, 1872. Col. Dalton suggests a compa¬ 
rison of tho" name ‘ Kim' with * Kons,’ or ‘ Konoh,’ the same as Koch (Koch Bildir), 
Koch is often prononnood with a nasal twang, as if it wore spelt Kofis. 

It is also curiooa that a Pargauah near Dmdjpiir (south-west of it) has the name 
of ' B a jit plir/ a well known Bang&U cormptiun of B iy az idpur, which at once 
reminds ns of Bliyasld Sh£h. We may attach some aignifioanoo to this, as the name is 
evidently old; for the name of this veiy pargauah ooonra in the Ain i Akbari (my 
text edition, p, 408, in Sirk4r Faiyrah). 
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bhaba its tributary, in the south by the left bank of the Ganges, in the 
east by the Karataya, and in the north by Dindjpur and G*1ioriig*hat- Bhatu* 
riah, therefore, is the district to both sides of the Atrai Biver. 

The Tabaqat i Akbari merely states the fact of Kfins^s usurpation, and 
assigns him a reign of seven years. Firishtah, who has been followed by 
Stewart, says that, “ though no Muhammadan, he mixed with them and 
loved them, so much so that some Muhammadans testified to his conversion, 
and claimed for him a Muhammadan burial. After a vigorous reign of 
seven years, he went to the world of annihilation, and was succeeded by hia 
son, who had the honor of being converted to Islam,” 

The Biyaz represents the views of the opponents of the Bajah, and 
gives the following :— 

‘When Sultan Shamsuddin died, Bajah Kans, a Hindu zamindar, 
seized the whole kingdom of Bengal, and sat proudly on tho throne. 
Oppression and bloodshed followed; he tried to kill all Muhammadans, and 
had many learned men murdered. In fact, his object was to drive Isldm from 
his kingdom. One day, people say, Shaikh Badr ul Islam, son of Shaikh 
Mu’inuddin *Abbas, went to the wicked tyrant, but did not greet him. 
When the Rajah asked him why he had not saluted him, he replied, “ Learned 
men are not supposed to greet infidels, especially an infidel tyrant, who like 
tliee sheds the blood of Muhammadans.” The unclean heretic was silenced, 
he winced under the reply, and thought of nothing else but to kill the 
Shaikh. He, therefore, called him one day to a room, the door of which 
was very low and narrow. But the Shaikh saw through the plan,* and put 
his foot first over the threshold, and then entered without bending his head. 
This annoyed the Rajah so much, that he gave orders to take him to the 
path of his brethren. The Shaikh was at once executed. All the remaining 
learned men, on the same day, were put on board a ship and were drowned 
in the middle of the river. 

‘ The usurpation of this infidel and the slaughter of Muhammadans 
drove at last the Saint Niir Qutb ul 'Alam to despair, and he wrote a letter 
to Sul^n Ibrahim i Sharqi (of Jaunpur), toko at that time had extended his 
kingdom to the [Eastern] yron/jer of Bihar complaining of the injustice done 
to Islim and the Muslims, and asking the king to march against tho infidel. 
Ibrahim received the letter with due humility, and consulted with Qazi 

* The Hajah evidently wished the Shaikh to come to him in a stooping position, 
which might be looked npon as a ‘ salam*. 

t The Jannpdr kingdom was founded in 796, and Ibr&hfm' Sharqi, the first titular 
Sul^n, reigned from 804 to 844* The faulty chronology of the Tabaqit, Firishtah, 
and Stewart, makes Rijah Kins die in 794. The stoiy of the Riyaz, iherefoi^, 
agrees very well with the testimony of coins | but it is strange that the author of the 
. Biyiz did not see the anachrhnism. 
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Shih&buddfn Jaunpdri, the chief of'the learned of the age, who waa allowed 
at court to sit on a silver chair. The Qazi represented the worldly and 
religious advantages that would flow from a war with the infidel on the 
one hand, and from .a visit to the great saint, on the other. The king, 
therefore, collected a large army, invaded Bengal, and pitched his camp at 
Sar&i Firuzpdr. llajah K&ns now, applied to Qutb ul 'Alam, begged to be 
forgiven, and asked him to intercede on his behalf with the king of Jaunpur. 
The saint replied that at the request of an infidel he could not bid a 
Muhammadan king stop ; in fact, he had himself invited the enemy to come. 
The llajah placed his head on the feet of the saint, and said, he was wiUing 
to perform anything he ordered him to do, whereupon Qu^b ul 'Xlsm told 
him that he would not interfere until he was converted to IsUm, The 
llajah placed the finger of acceptance upon his eye ; but the wife of the 
infidel led him back to perdition, and he evaded conversion. But he took 
his boy, who was twelve years old and had the name of Jadu, to the saint 
and said, “ I have got old and wish to renounce the world; make this boy a 
Muhammadan and give him the kingdom of Bengal.” Qutb ul ’Alam, 
thereupon, put some pdn which he was chewing, into Jadii’s'* mouth, 
taught him the creed, and thus made him a Muhammadan, giving him the 
name of Jalaluddin. According to the Rajah’s wish, he also sent a proclam¬ 
ation through the town, ordering the people to read the Friday prayer in the 
name of the new king. The blessed law of the prophet was thus carried out 
with new vigour. Qu^b ul ’Alam now went to king Ibrahim, and asked 
him to return. The king looked angrily at Qazi Shiliabuddin, who said to 
Qutb ul ’Alam, “ At your request the king has come here, and now you come 
to him as ambassador to implore his mercy. What shall men think of this ?” 
The saint replied, “ When I called you, a tyrant oppressed the ^ithful; 
but now, in consequence of your approach, the new ruler has become a 
Muhammadan; fight with infidels, not with a king that belongs to tho 
Faith,” This silenced the Qazi ; but as the king still looked angiy, tho 
Qazi had tho boldness to enter into a scientific discussion with t*hc saint.« 
After many questions and answers, Qutb said, “ To look on the poor with 
contempt or entangle them in examinations, brings no man prosperity. Your 
miserable end is ak hand.” Ho then looked even at the Sultan with 
expressions of anger. Ibrahim now got vexed, and returned with a sorry 
heart to Jaunpur. It is said that not long after, Sultdu Ibrahim aud Qazi 
Shihabuddin died. 

* When Rajah Kans heard that Sultan Ibrahim was dead, ho deposed 
Jalaluddin, took again the reins of the government into his own hands, and 
ruled according to his false tenets. Ho made several hollow cows of gold, 
threw Jalal into the mouth of one, and pulled him out behind; the gold 

* As saints do with their pupils, or iu order to broak the boy's oaato. 

34 MM 
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was then distributed among the Brahmans. He hoped that the boy would 
thus return to his old faith. But as Jalal had been .converted to Isl&m 
by a saint like Qutb ul ’Alam^ he remained faithful to his new belief, and 
the talk of the inhdels made no impression upon him. 

‘ Bajah Kans now again commenced to persecute the Muliammandans. 
When themeasui'c of his cruelties was fuU, Shaikh Anwar, son of Qu^b ul- 
’Alam, said one day to his father, “ It is a matter of regret tliat, with you 
as guardian saint, the Muhammadans have so much to sulFcV at the hand 
of this infidel.’* The saint was just at his devotions, and angry at the 
inteiTuption, he exclaimed, “ The misery will not cease till tliy blood is shed.*’ 
A.nwar knew tliat Avhatcver his father said, was sure to come true; he, 
therefore, replied that he was* a willing mai*tyr ♦ * The oppression of 
Bajiih Kans reached the climax, when he imprisoned Shaikh Anwar 
and his brother’s son Shaikh Zahid. But as he dared not kill them, 
he banished them to Sunnargaoii, in the hope that they would confess 
where Qutb ul ’Alam had buried his money and that of his father. But 

even though they were sent to Sunnaigaon, and were much threatened, no 

* 

money was found, because none had ever been buried, and Shaikh Anwar 
w^as ordered to be killed. Before his execution, he said that at such and 
such a place they would find a large pot. People dug and found a large 
vessel with only one gold coin in it. On being asked what had become of 
the other money, Anwar replied, “ It seems to have been stolen.” Anwar, 
no doubt, said so by inspiration from the unseen world. 

‘ It is said that on the very day on which Shaikh Anwar die^# Bajah 
Kans went from his palace to the infernal regions. But according to the 
statement of some, ho was killed by his son Jalaluddin, who, though in 
prison, had won over the officers. The oppressive rule of this monster had 
lasted seven years.’ 

X. Jalaluddin Abul Muzafih.r Muhammad Shall. 

According to the histories, he is the son* of Bajah Kans. His real 
name is given in the Eiydz as *Jadu,’ and by Firishtah as ‘ Jatmall’or 
* Jaimair—the MSS, differ. There is a place Jatmallpur, a little cast 
of Dinajpur, and we may assume the first name to he correct. As the coins 
of Bayazid Shah go up to 816, and the coins of Muhammad Shih comhicnco 
with 818, the latter year, or 817, must be the beginning of his reigif; and 
if he reigned for seventeen years, as stated in the histories, his reign may 

have lasted from 818 to 835, which agrees with tlio year on Marsdeii’s^coin 

# 

* Stewart sapposes that ho was the eldest sen of the lUjah by a MahsuunadSii . 
conca>>iae. According to tho Tahaqst and Firiahtah,ho reigned seventeen year^ ai|d 
died iu 8J 2 A.il. Btuwart says, oigliteen years. 
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of bis successor'Ahmad SUib (836). General Cunningham me that the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford has a specimen of 831. 

1. Vide PL .VIII, No. 4, and Marsden, Numiam., PL xxxvn, No, 
dcclxv. Silver. Weight, 166*89 grains. Mint town ?. A.H 818. (As. Soc. 
Bengal, one specimen.) 

Obverse area, bounded by sixteen convex scollops; reverse area, a fout- 
leafed shamroeje* 

Obvehse.— ji \ j 
Margin^ none. 

BeVEBSE.— oli. J 

Margin, —A| a «••• SOA 

Jal&lnddany& waddin Abnl Muzaffar Mahammad Shdb, the 
king. The helper of Islam and of the Muslims,—may his reign bo porpetoated! This 
coin wuH struck in.in tho year 818. 

Marsden gives this coin as dated 823, but his figure does not shew that 

year. 

2. Vide PL VIII, No. 5. New variety. Silver. Weight, 105*695 
grains. A. H. 818. (As. Soc. Bengal, one specimen). Obverse area as in 
No. 1; reverse, eight concave scollops. 

Obverse.— 

Margin, none. 

Bevebse.—5 

Margin, ( c^Uip) (^) ) 

Tho just king Jal&lnddauy4 waddin Abul Muzaffar Muhammad 
Shah, tho helper of the Commander of the Faithful, tho aid of Islam and tho 
Muslims, '(Abd Bakr) struck (*Umar) in tho year (’Usman) eighteen (*Ah) eight 
huadrod [818, A, H,]. ■ 

3. Vide PL VIII,No. 6. Silver. Weight, 155*725 grains. Sunnar- 
gao© (?), A. H. 821, (As. Soc. Bengal, one specimen.) Obverse area, as iu’^ 
No. 1; reverse area, a square inscribed in a circle. 

Obverse and Reverse, as in No. 1. 

Margin, Ar i(?^t^lLw) • « « # 

. paring the time of Muhammad Shah, says the Riyaz, the town of 
Pan^uah became so flourislung, that it cannot bo suliicicutly described. 
The king also built a mosque, a reservoir, the Jalali Tank, and a Sai*ai in 
Gaur; -in factj.Gaur also was again during his reign occupied. He reigned 
for seventeen years. In the year 812 [822], he made the Palace of Gaur his 
residence. A large dome with his tomb still exists in PaQijluah, and 
the tombk of his wife and his sou are at the side of his in the same vault.* 
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XI* ShamBuddi'h Abul Muja^liid Ahmad Shall. 

Marsden (Numismata, FL xxxrii, No. dcclxxiy) has published a silver 
coin of this king, whom tlio histories call the son of Muhammad Shdh. The 
coin bears the clear date 83G A.H. (1432-33, A.D.), and differs from 
the proceeding Bengal coins by having the Kalimah on one side.* The 
Tabaqat merely states that he reigned for sixteenf years, and died in 830 
A. H., whilst Firishtah adds that he was a good and liberal king. The 
Eiyaz gives him a tlifferent chai'aeter. ‘ As Ahmad Shah was of rough 
disposition, tyrannical, and blood thirsty, ho shed the blood of iniiocCnt people, 
and tore open the bodies of pregnant women. When his cruelty had risen 
high, and great and small were in despair, Shadi Khdn and NH 9 ir Khan, 
two of his slaves, whom he had raised to the rank of Amirs, made a 

conspiracy and killed him. This took place in 830, after Ahmad Sh&h had 

* 

reigned sixteen, or, as some say, eighteen, years.’ 

‘ Shadi Khan now desired to get rid of Na^ir Khan ; but Nacir Khan 
outwitted him, killed him, and issued orders as king. The Amirs and 
Maliks, however, refused to obey him, and murdered him, after seven days, 
or, as some say, after twelve hours.’ 

With Ahmad Shah ends the dynasty of Eajah Kans. Taking the year 
817, the beginning of Muhammad Shah’s reign, as a well attested starting 
point, and assuming the duration of each reign as given in the histories to 
be correct, we would get— 

Dutalion of reign. Asciniained dates. 

(fiiyLw^Shfih) I «1-7 — 7, or 810 to 817. Coins of 812 and 816. 

Muhammad Shah, 817 + 17, or 817 to 834. Coins of 818, 821, 823, 831, 

Ahmad Shah, 834 + IG, or 834 to 850. Coin of 83G. 

Now above we saw that the last ascertained year for Hamzah Shah’s 
reign is 804, If we then allow, on the testimony of all histories, above 
three years to Shamsuddin, son of Saifuddin, wo would be brought to the 
year 808, the commencement of the usurpation of It&jah Kans, and the 
reckoning, according to the data which we at present possess, is on the 
whole satisfactory. 

The length of Ahmad Shah’s reign only is open to doubt; for if his 
reign be extended to 850, we are forced to assume that for the greater part 
of his rule he was vigorously and successfully 0 })poBcd by Napiruddin Mali- 
mud, whose coinage, as will bo seen from the following, goes back at least 
to 846 A. H. 

* The reading of the obverse is— 

u,U»LJ| ^ J| j l^dJi JJaUl 

t Stewart has eighteen. 
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Bestobation or the IitI's Sha'h Dtsastt.^ 

XII. Na'siniddi'a Abul ISttEaffar Mahmu'd Sha'h (I). 

Tho histories agree in describing hun as a descendant of Ilyas Sh4h. 
He seems to have been supported by the old party who were tired of Ahmad 
Shah; old families are said- to have gathered round him; and Gaur, the old 
capital, was rebuilt by him. The wars between Jaunpur and Dihli, as 
Firishtah correctly observes, gave Bengal rest, and Mahmud Shah, according 
to the histories, reigned in peace for thirty-two years, or according to some 
“ not more than twenty-seven years,” and died in A. H. 862. 

In the histories, he is called by his first name NSfir Shah, instead of 
Mahmud Sh4h. Bengal history presents several examples of similar 
inversions, if the retention of the familiar name of the king can be called so. 

The chronology of Mahmud Shah’s reign has been considerably cleared 
up by a coin in the possession of Col. H. Hyde, the President of our Society, 
and by the inscriptions received from General Cunningham and Hr. Wise. 
The dates now ascertained are 8-46; 861 ; 20th Sha’ban, 863; 28th Zil 
Haijah, 863. Again, the oldest inscription of Barbak Shah, discovered by 
Mr. E.' V. Westmacott, is dated pafar, 865. We are, therefore, certain 
that Mahmud Shah must have reigned at least till the beginning of 864. 
But if the second statement of the histories regarding the length of his 
reign (27 years) be correct, we would get the year 836 as the first year of 
his”roign, the very year in which Marsden’s Ahmad Shahi was struck. This 
would' nniko Mahmud Shah an opposition king for the whole length of 
Ahmad Sh'ih’s reign, which the histories say was not the case. We re- 
(piire, therefore, more evidence to fix the beginning of Mahmud’s reign. 

1. Coin of MtthmM Shah. New variety. Silver. Weight, 165-08 
grains. (Col. H. Hyde.) A. H. 846. No mint-town. The margin contains 

little crosses. 



, Obverse.-A io-i ^ 

Kevekse.— wlkUi slA 

He who is assisted by the nssist^nco of God, the evidence of the Khnlffah of God 
in this age, Nii^irnddnnyA waddfn Abnl Muzaffar Mahmdd Shdh, 
the king. A. H. 846. 

Mahmud Shih’s coins hitherto published are almost valueless. The 
cabinet of the Asiatic Society has only one specimen, without date or mint- 
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town, like No* 8 of Laidley’s PlaCe of Bengal coins (Journal XY, for 18469 
FI. it). Some have the Mubammadw creed on one side in (so called) 
Tugbri dxaracters, and, on the other side, the name of the king Nd^irud^ 
dunyd waddin Ahul Mmaffar Mahmud Shdh. The margin of the sj^imen 
is unfortunately cut away. Mr. Laidley's No. 7 has the same obverse; 
the reverse is the same as on Hamzah Shah’s coins—* 

But the three inscriptions of this king are very valuable, viz., one from 
Sitgaop, dated A. H. 861, or 1457 A. D.; one from Dliaka, dated 20th 
Sha’ban, 863, or 13th June, 1439 ;t and one from Gaur, discovered by General 
Cunningham, dated 28th Zil Ilijjah, 863, or 26th October, 1459. 

No. 9. The Mahmhd Shdh Inscription of Sdtgdon (A, H. 861).| 

sji^i |.isi, *iJi uTi ^u: ^iTt ju 

\yi/i ^^1 cLliljl iOJI “Jl ^ i^j}\ j 

aJLI)^ }^jd 8i all ^jl A}]ji ^ i 

* * # # IXjw &J alll aU )aar^ 

3 A^W * • * • • [ ] 

^jUaLu ^ eJifS jIa. ^llaLiJ) ^ 

sOw ailA ^ ^ 

n I am donbtfal whether Laidley’s Koa. 11 and 12 belong to this king. Tho 
obverse of No. 11 consists of seven circles, four with ' Na^ir Shall/ and three with 
^assultan;* the reverse is illegible. It is unlikely that the king should have oallod 

t 

himself N^ir Shdh on some coins, when other coins and all inscriptions give his royal 
name ‘Mahmdd Shdh.* Laidley’s No. 12 is curious} it shows on tho reverse tho 
kalimah in clumsy Kudo characters, and on the obverse five circles with * Jfah'mdd 
Shdh asaultdn.* In the centre of the piece arc throe rings, thus— Three rings 
thus arranged are Timni^s arras ^ vide Vambdry*B Bokhara, p. 205. 

t Beceived from Dr. J. Wise. It was published in Journal, As, Soo. Bengal, 
1872, Part I, p. 108. 

X This inscription was first published by me in Journal, As. Soo. Bengal, for 
1870, Part I, p. 293, where notes will be found on the locality. Tho name * Mahifiild’ 
is broken away, only tho ddl is left, which in 1870, when 1 oopio^he inscription from 
the stone, I mistook for a wCm. General Cunningham’s rubbing i^ves no doubt that 
it is a ddl» I therefore republish the inscription with this important correction. 
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^ JV*J j 4i*j jjL) oUT 4 JJI uLi. 

I) LUiU j ^Ji^ 3 2iw 

God Almighty says, * Sorely he builds the mosques of Qod who believes in God 
and the last day, and establishos the prayer, and offers the legal alms, and fears no 
one except God. It is they that perhaps belong to sneh as are goided. And how 
bcantifnlly does He whose glory shines forth and whose benefits are general say, 
‘ Surely the mosques belong to God, do not call on any other besides Allah.’ And the 
Prophet says,—may God’s blessing rest upon him and upon his house and his compa^ 
niuus 1 —* Ho who builds a mosquo for God, will have a house built for him by God in 
Paradise.’ 

# * • • by him who is assisted by the help of the Hcrciful, * * • by proof and 
evidence, the help of Islam and tho Muslims, Na^iruddunyd waddin Abul 
Muzaffar [Mahmu]d Shah, the hing,—may God perpetuate his kingdom and 
his rulo and elevate his condition ! It was built by the great Khan, the exalted, the 
liberal, who bas the title of Tarbiyat Khan—may God Almighty protect him from the 
evils of the end of timo by His grace and tho perfection of His mercy! In the year 
861, [A. D. 1457.] 

No. 10. The Mdfimud Shah Inseripiion of Hazrat Pa^uah, (PL V, 

No. 4). 

General Cunningham found this inscription at the Chhota Dargih in 
Pancliiah, 

1*^! aJI JU , o^JI Xfti) j aUi Jj 

Sj AcUw a 

A/o 3UJ| J'^I y # y J 





j |ilU) Olb ^ j 

j All diU ^j^UaJL uLl j UidJI 

lloUJIyoUUIl^-. aJI life 

Ood Almighty says, * Every creature tasteth death’ (Qor., Ill, 182). He also 
' When their fkte comes, they oamiot delay it an hour, nor anticipate (Qor., 
60), He also * Everything on earth fodeth, but tho face of Thy Lord 
roznaineth fhll of glory and honor.’ 
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Our rerered master, the teacher of Im&ma, the proof of the oongpreg^tion, the 
Ban of the Faith, the testimony of Islam and of the Knslims, who bestowed advantages 
upon the poor and the indigent, the goide of saints and of each as wish to be guided, 
passed away from this transient world to the everlasting mansion, on the 28th Zil 
Hijjah, a Monday, of the year 863, during the reign of the king of kings, the protector 
of the countries of the Faithful, K& 9 iruddunya waddin Abul Mnzaffar 
Mahmdd Sh&h, the king,—may God keep him in safety and security! This tomb 
was erected by the great Kh&n, Latif Kh&n,—may God protect him against evils and 
misfortunes! 

XIII* Kuknuddi'n Abul Muja'liid Ba^bak Shall. 

The histories agree in calling him the son of Nd 9 ir Shah, i, e.^ Mahmud 
Shah, and in assigning him a reign of seventeen years. The lliydz says, 
seventeen, or sixteen ; and the latter statement is evidently nearer the 
truth, as by the preceding insmption Bdrbak cannot have commenced to 
reign before 864. 

To judge from the Tribeiii inscri])tion published by mo in this Journal 
for 1870, p. 290, it would appear that Barbak as prince was governor of 
south-Avestem Bengal in 860; but the inscription styles him ‘ Malik,’ not 
‘ Sultan,* from which it is clear tiiat ho was no rebel. 

The following inscription, which Mr. E. V. Westmacott found in 
Dinajpur, is very valuable, as it proves that Barbak Avas king in the very 
beginning of 805. 

No. 11. The Bdrhak Shah Inscription of Dinajpur. 

• J UajlA. jX^ 

3 iXyjJI ^ Axj 

tfjUaLw , aUI 

( ^ ) JjS) , |.]ac| 

jijj 

A1/| ji^\ ^jUJl ^ JL{^ , 

II Luil^^ J ^ly| ^ 

In the name of God the merciful and the clement I A vic^ry from God and a 
near succobb, and announce it to tlio Faithful (Qor. LXI, 18). Kd ia oxcellunt as a 
proteotor, and He ia the moat merciful of the merciful (Qor. XII, 64). 
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The building of this mosque (took place) in the reign of the king, the aon.of a 
Icing, Rnknuddunyd waddfn Abul Hujiihid Birbak Shih, the kingy son 
of M a h m u d S h i h, the king,'^may God continue his kingdom and mie!—by the 
direction of the great Kh^n, the noble chief, the hero of the age and the period, Blugh 
Iqrar (?) Khan, commander and wazir, builder of this religious edifice,^ the said 
mosque. And the repairer of the tomb (is) the great Khan and noble chief Ulugh 
Nuyrat Khan, the jangdar and shiqdar of the affairs of Jor and Bar dr and of 
other Hahallahs. Dated, the 16th day of the month of Safer,—may God bring it to 
a happy and successful end!—of the year 865. (1st December, 1460, A. D.)* 

Note on a Bdrbak Shdh Inscription from Dindjpiir, — By E. Veset 
Westmacott, Esq., C. S. 

‘ I send a rubbing of an inscription of the reign of Barbak Shah, A. H. 
8G5, It states him to have been the son of Mahmood Shah, a point upon 
which a bit of additional evidence is not without value. It is very clearly 
cut on the usual black stone, which is commonly called basalt, but which is 
more like a slate. In one place I found the surface flaking off, and so brittle, 
that I was afraid to clear it of the whitewash, with which it was clogged, as 
thoroughly as I should have liked. The slab is about twenty-two inches by 
ten, and the inscription is in five lines. 

‘ It is let into the eastern front of a little brick-built mosque adjoining 
the grave of Chihil Ghasee, the •Peer, mentioned by Dr. Buchanan in his 
report on Dinagepore, p. 29. The grave, surrounded by an iron railing, is 
54 feet long, and is supposed to correspond to the stature of the saint. It 
is on the north side of the path up to the mosque, some hundred yards to 
the west of the Darjeeling road, four miles north of Dinagepore, and not far 
from the Gopalgunge temples. The Mootawallee is a very ignorant fellow, 
and I have found out nothing of the Peer beyond his name. 

‘ The founder of the mosque was “ Shikdar of the affairs of B a r o o r,” 
and of another place. B a r o o r I take to bo the parganali of that name, 
now in Poorniah, outside the western border of Dinagepore. 

* On each side of the inscription has been let into the wall a stud, or 
circular piece, of the same stone, which have on the right side of each a* 
groove, as if for a clamp, which makes me think they were not originally 
cut for their present position. They are about eight inches in diameter. 
The centre of each bears in Tugbra the muhr i nubuwwat or ' seal of prophet- 
ship,’ surrounding tliis is an inscription of which I send rubbings, but 
^riiich neither the Motdawi nor I can decipher. In an outer ring, half an 
inch lower, the northern stone bears the inscription— 

* I take this opportunity to oon*ect the wrong reading of a title in the Bdrbak 
Shdh Inscription published by mo in this Journal, for 1870, Pt. I., p. 290, Inscr. VII,, 

where for I should have read jdmaddr < ykair d 

’’Mtkalir, as oxplainod in Journal for 1872, Pt. I., p. 106. 

36 
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iX*ss^ SiLi jd iufcii ^^1 

11 ||Lai j Ajjlfi aU} 

This is the picture of the seal of prophetahip which was between the two 
ahoalders of Mahammad Mn 9 tafa—may God bless him! 

‘ As door steps to the mosque and to the enclosure suiTounding the 
grave are pieces of hewn stone, similar pieces lying close by ; they are more 
or less carved and appear to be parts of doorways. Such stones arc common 
in all parts of the district, and are said by tradition to have been brought 
from Eannagar, near Debkot. They are similar to the remains of (lour and 
Poroowa [Panduah], On the south side of the path is the female portion 
of a Unpy of large size, a queer ornament for the premises of a Mahomedan 
saint. 

* The mosque is somewhat ruinous, the roots of plants are tearing it in 
pieces, I think that it is of greater antiquity than most in the district, 
from the strength of the brick arches, the workmanship of the dome, and the 
fact that the hewn stones which are built into the inner side of each 
archway, have been cut to fit their places, although bearing marks of clamps 
to show they have been taken from another building. 

‘ Three archways, twenty-eight inches wide and nearly six feet high, leacl 
into a vestibule twelve feet by five and a half, at each end of which a similar 
archw'ay opens to tlie north and south. Three more archways lead into a 
chamber, twelve feet square, surmounted by a dome, now cracked in several 
directions. In tlic west wall are three niches, and two small archways im 
the north and south lead into tlie open air. On the inner side of each of 
the ten archways, a little below the spiring of the arches, hewn stones, six 
or eight inches thick, are carried through the wdiole thickness of the wall 
which is three feet through. It is unusual in llinagcpore to find that the 
workmen have dressed the stone as they have here. 

‘ It is usual to build them in just as they arc, often with most incongru¬ 
ous Hindoo carvings upon them.’ 

Regarding the “ seal of prophetship,” it is said in the MaMrij- 
unnviiuwwat by ’Abdul Haq of Dilili, that the seal between the shoulders of 
the Prophet was a thing raised above the surrounding parts of his blessed 
body, resembling the body in colour, smoothness, and brightness. And it is 
stated in the Mustadrilt that Walibibn Munabbih said that no prophet was 
sent on earth that had not the sign of prophetship on his right hand, except 
the Prophet, who had the sign between the shoulders. Shaikh Ibn Hajar 
ill his commentary to the Mishkat says that the seal contained the words 

eJ dlifj, « and Ood is one, Ho has 

no associate; pay attention wherever thou art, for thou art victorious." 
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Some traditions say that the seal was of light, and others, that it vanished 
from the skin when the Prophet expired, so much so that people knew 
by its disappearance that tho prophet was really dead. Several authorities 
compare the seal to the egg of a pigeon; some call it a Ajaa, S ‘ a red 
fleshknot,* and others say that it was a wart covered with hair. 

Mamden gives a Bfirbak coin which clearly shews the year 873.* 
The cabinet of the Asiatic Society of Bengal contains the following :— 

1. Vide PI. IX, No. 7. New variety. Silver. Weight 164*025 
grains. (Asiatic Society’s Cabinet.) A specimen in the possession of Babu 
Bajcndralala Mitra yreighs 164*335 grains. 

OnVEKSB.— ♦ * * aU| 4Lff kt If 

Reveuse.— • • ^UaLJl ttim 

Neither of these coins give Barbak’s full name. 

XIV. Shamsuddi'n Abul Muzaffor Yu'snf Shall, sonof B&rbak ShiUi. 

FirUhtah represents him as. a learned man, who, after his accession 
charged the ’Ulama to see the law of the Prophet carried out. ‘No one 
dared drink wine.* 

The histories assign him a reign of seven years and six months, and 
say that he died in 887. If so, the end of his reign was marked by a suc¬ 
cessful rebellion of his uncle Path Shah ; but it is just as likely that Yusuf 
died early in 886. 

Mai'sden has a coin of this king without year, and Laidley gives a new 
variety of 884.f General Cunningham’s inscriptions give the following 
dates— 

1. Panduah, 1st Muharram, 882, or 15th April, 1477. 

2. Hazrat Panduah, 20th Rajah, 884, or 8th October, 1479. 

3. Gaur, 10th Ramazan, 885, or 13th November, 1480. 

No, 12. Tie Y^ufSkdA Inecription of Pan^uah^ Kugli DhtrietX 

(PI. VI, No. 1.) A. H. 882. 

fC\] ajOc Ji J m lysdj W JLlJda.U4.iy jOJI JU 
^ ^ UiaJI ^ ^ 

As:*^Li 4J| OjyJ] ^ 

* Vide also Journal, As. Soo. Bongal, 1870, Part I., p. 299, note. 

t Babu BdjcndraUla Mitra has a specimen (like Laidley*s) of 883 The 

vnargin, similarly to Path Shiih’s coins, contains shomiocka separated by dots. 
Weight 168-65 graiilS, 

t yide, Journal, As. Sooy., Bengal^ 1870, Ft. L, p. 300. 
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y UjjJI ^jUaLwlI y 

jjjyaLtJl »IA c . 

li* ajlkU J AiU 4.U1 ali. ^j,lkLj| 

jJl ^5,t.y! j jAfi] ^..liJl y U^U fjUi\ 1*^ ,j«i^ 

^ ^ 

Jl f*-'* 3 AiUUj y ^J;iiUJ y U*« fjSf* J^i. 

God Almighty eays—* Sarcly the mosqncs belong to God. Do not call on any 
ono besides Allah. And ho upon whom God's blessing rest, says, ‘ He who builds a 
mosque in the world, will have seventy castlos built for him by God in the next 
world.* This mosque was built during the reign of the king of the age, who is assisted 
by the assistance of the Supreme JudgCi tho vicerogcnt of God by proof and erideuce, 
the king, tho son of a king who was the son of a king, Shamsuddunya wad din 
Abul MuzaffarTusufShah, the king, sou of Barbak Sh£h, the king, son of 
Mahmud Shah, the king—may God perpetuate his kingdom and rule! The mosquo 
was built by tho Majlis nl Majalis, tho great and liberal Majlis, tho lord of tho 8woi*d 
and the pen, tho hero of the age and tho period, Ulngh Majlis i A'zam—may God 
Almighty protect him in both arorlds! 

Dated Wednesday, Ist Muharram, 882, Let it end well! 

No. 13. The Yusuf Shah Inscrij^tion of JIazrai Yanduah. A.H. 885. 

V" *J AUI ^ ^ IlXS^ ^ tt/-* (X« , aBi ^ Jj 

ev ^ ^ 

JjUl J^UI ^JUaUJI ^ • *Is^| 

^j^UaLJI »14 wSJ-yW j^*^l ^1 j ^>>/l 

^ *»» ^ 

AjUalw j sjXfC aU) jiA. ^UalwJ) «L± 

^ ^ Viljj J y ^ Ju dll tic] 

S m W 

tjdS AaWl ^ eM\ 

I) 

The Prophet (may God's blossing rest upon him 1) says, ^ He who builds a mosque 
for God, shall have a castle built for him by God in Faradiso.' This mosquo was built 
in the reign of the just and liberal king Shamsudduny^ waddfn Abul Mu- 
zaffar Ydauf 8h&h, the king,son ofB&rbak Shah, tho king, sonofMahmdd 
Shah, the king,—may God porpetuato his kingdom and rulo!—^by tho Majlis ul 
MajMis, the exalted Majlis,—may God whose dignity is ezaltod also oxalt him in 
both worlds! And this took place on Friday, the 20th Rqjab (may the dignity of the 
month increase !) of the year 864, according to the era of the flight of tho Prophet, 
upon whom God’s blessing rest 1 
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No. 14. The Yusuf Shdh Inscription of Oaur, A.H. 885. 

^ e/* ^ *4li5 Al/i ^jyfj JIj 

^ll:il4J| dff ^ # aWI ^ 1^-aS 

# ^UaWl ^UatwJl »Vi y^UaLJI ^ ^UaU*J| y1 

,J^U/o ||Jti> j iJjb 

Tho Prophet, &o. Ao., [bb before]. This mosque was built in thereig^ of the king, 
the son of a king who was tho son of a king, Shamsuddunya waddin Abul 
Huzaifar Tuauf Shah, the king, son of Barbak Shah, tho king, son of 
Mahmdd Shah, tho king. The mosque was built by the great Khin, the ozalted 
Khaqan, * • • * • [not legible.] 

Dated, tho 10th day of the blessed month of Eamaaan, 885. 

A rubbing of another Yusuf Sbahi Inscription baa been received from 
Dr. J. Wise. Dr. Wise says—The inscription is from one of the four 
mosques which surround the tomb of Shah Jalal at Silhaf. It is a fine 
Tughrd inscription, but unfortunately one-third of it has been built into the 
masonry, the slab forming the lintel of the door!” 

The inscription is— 

No. 15. The Yhsuf Shdh Inscription ofSilhaf, 

jJmSI >3i y ****^| Ijjb j AjUal« , &jX« *UI oJU. 

*ii| kia. ol^JI j ^ 

*«*• oViSI ^ - 

«##• Abul MuzafTar Tdsuf Shdh, son of Bdrbak Shah, the king, 
son of Mahmdd Shdh, the king—may God perpetuate his rule and kingdom 1 
And the buildor is the groat az^ exalted Majlis, the wazfr (dasturj, who exerts 
himself in good deeds and pious acts, the Majlis i A’ld—may God preserve him against 
the evils' and * • 

To judge from Dr, Wise’s rubbing, the inscription, in point of beauty, 
^oges immediately after the Sikandar Shah inscription No. 8, mentioned 
above, and it would be well, if the Sar i qaum^ * the head of the clan,’ as the 
Mutawalli of the tomb is called, would take steps to have this beautiful 
Inscription taken out of the masonry, and thus restore it to light and history. 

Dr. Wise has also sent tho following interesting note on Sh&h JalaL 
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Ifote on SMh Jalil, the patron taint of SiUiaf,—Bp Dr. J. Wise, 

Dua'ka. 

The following abridgment of tho life and miraculous adventures of 
Shah Jalal, the conqueror of Silhat in the 14th century, is taken from the 
Suhail-i-Yaman, written by Na^iruddin, late Mun 9 if of Silhat; his work was 
composetl in the year 1S59. It is an abstract of two earlier histories, one 
of which is called the “ Risalah of Muhi-udiKn Khadimthe other, by an 
unknown aiithor, is designated the “ Rauzatus-SalatUi.’ 

According to the Mun^if, Sliah Jalal Mujarrid Yamanl was the son 
of a distinguished saint, whose title of Shaikhush-Shuyukh is still preserved. 
He belonged to the Quraish tribe. Shah JaUVs father was named Muham¬ 
mad ; his grandfather Muhammad Ibrahim. His mother was a Sayyidah. 
She died within three months of the birth of this her only son. His father 
died lighting in a, jihad against the infidels. 

The youth was adopted by his maternal uncle Sayyid Ahmad Kabir 
Suhrwardi, a Darwish of no mean aeeoinplishments, who had studied 
under the renowned Shih Jalal ud-din Bukhari. 

For thirty veal's Sh4h JaUl is said to have lived in a cave without 
crossing the threshold. He was at last summoned from liis seclusion by his 
uncle, owing to the following circumstance. One day seated in front of his 
house at Makkah, lost in contemplation, Sayyid Ahmad saw a doe big with 
young approach him. The doc related how a lion had appeared in the 
wood in which she lived, and was killing all her comrades. She iinally 
requested him to come and drive away the brute. Shah Jal&l wa.s called 
foith from his cave, and directed to go and turn out the lion. On the 
way he puzzled himself what was to be done when the lion was seen. 
Unexpectedly, however, he met the animal, and the lustre which shot 
from his eye was so dazzling, that tho lion lied and was heard of no 
more. 

On his return, Sayyid Ahmad was so pleased with his behaviour, that 
he gave him a handful of eartli and told him to go fortli and wander over 
the world, until he found eartli of similar colour and smell. Where 
he did, he was there to make his abode. 

Hindustan was then the land to which adventurers directed their steps, 
and Shah Jalal followed their example. He passed by a mty of Yaman, 
the king of which was informed that a great Darwish was near. He 
accordingly sent a cup of deadly poison instead of sharbat, to test his 
power. Shah JaHl at once divined its nature, and informed tho king's 
messengers that the instant the draught was swallowed, the king would die. 
The poison was quaffed without injuiy to the saint, but, as foretold, the 
king died. 
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Shah JalAl proceeded on hiB course, but four days afterwards he was 
overtaken by the Sh&hzadah, who had determined on leaving his kingdom 
and on following the saint in his wanderings. 

After journeying for many days, they arrived at Dihli, where the 
celebrated Nizam-uddin Auliya then resided. When Shah Jalal entered the 
city, Nizam-uddin was sensible of the arrival of a saint. He, therefore, sent 
mussengers to search for him and to invite him to come and eat with him. 
Shah Jalal accepted the invitation and gave the messengers a bottle filled 
with cotton, in the centre of which he placed a live coal. The receipt of 
this wonderful bottle satisfied Nizam-uddin that this was no common 
Harwish. He accordingly treated him with every honour, and on his 
departure ho gave him a pair of black pigeons. 

The narrative is now transferred to Silhat. In a Mahallah of that 
cit 3 % called Tol-takar, resided at this period Shaikh Burhan-uddin. How 
a Muhammadan got there, or what he was doing so far away from 
his own countrymen, puzzles Muhi-uddin, who thinks that this solitary 
believer must have belonged to some Hindu family, and that he could not 
have been a true Muhammadan. Burlian, the story goes, had made a vow, 
that if ho was blessed with a son, ho would sacrifice a cow. A son being born, 
he pcid’ormed his vow ; hut as bad luck would have it, a kite carried off a 
portion of the flesh and dropped it in the house of a Brahman. The incensed 
Brahman went to Gaur Gobind, the king of Silhat, and complained. The king 
sent for Burhan and the child ; and on the former confessing that he Jiad 
killed a cow, the child was ordered to be put to death, and the right hand 
of the father cut off. 

Burhan-uddin left Silhat and proceeded to the couri of Gaur. The king 
on hearing of whut had occurred, ordered his nephew (bhdnjd) Sultan Sikan- 

dar, to march at once towards the Brahmaputra and Sunuargaon with an • 
army. 

Wlicn news reached Silhat that an army was approaching, Gaur Gobind, 
who was a powerful magician, assembled a host of devils and sent them^ 
against the invaders. In the battle that ensued, the Muhammadans were 
routed, and Sultan Sikaudar with Burhan-uddin fled. The Prince wrote to 
his uncle, informing him of the defeat and of the difficulties met with in 
waging war against such foes.* The monarch on ix'ceiving the news, ga- 
Wiercd together the astrologel's, and conjurers, and oi*dcred them to prophesy 
what success would attend a new campaign. Their reply was encouraging, 
*wid Na^ir-uddin Sipalisalar was diix'cted to inarch with a force to tho 
assistance of Sultan Sikaudar. This ro-inforcement, however, did not restore 
courage to the Muhammadan soldiery, and it was decided to consult with 
Shah Jald], who with 300 Darwlsheawas waging war on his own account with 
the infidels. The Sultan and Na 9 iruddiu proceeded to the camp of the saints, 
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where the Shah encouraged them by repeating a certain prayer, and pro¬ 
mised to join their army and annihilate the liitherto victorious army of 
devils. Along with the Shah were Sayyid Muhammad Kabir, Sayyid 
Ilaji Ahmad Sani, Shaikh Abul Muzaffar, Qazl Amiuuddin Muhammad, 
Shahzadah Yamani, Ac., Ac. 

The advance of this army of saints was irresistible. The devils could not 
prevail against them, and Gaur Gobind, driven from one position to another, 
at last sought refuge in a seven-storied temple in Silhat, which had been 
built by magic. The invaders encompassed this temple, and Shah Jalai 
prayed all day long. His prayers were so effective, that each day one of the 
stories fell in, and, on the fourth day, Gaur Gobind yielded on the promise 
of being allowed to leave the country. 

The terms agreed to, Gaur Gobind retired to the mountains (JeohUian), 
While at his protracted prayers, Shah Jalal discovered that the earth on 
which he was kneeling was of the same colour and smell as that given him 
by the Makkah Darwish. He, therefore, determined on cstabUshing his 
abode there. With him remained Shahzadah Yamani, Haji Yusuf, and Haji 
Khalil. The rest of the saints retired with the army. * 

The remainder of ShAli Jalal's life was spent in devotion and in mi¬ 
raculous actions which still live in the traditions of the people. It is 
believed that Sliah Jalal never looked on the face of woman. One day, 
however, standing on the bank of a stream, he saw one bathing. In his 
simplicity, he asked what strange creature it was. On being informed, he was 
enraged, and prayed that the water might rise and drown her. He had no 
sooner expressed this wish than the water rose and drowned her. Other less 
questionable actions are related regarding him. For instance, he caused the 
corpse of Na^ir-uddiii Sipahsalar, who died at 8ilhut, to disappear from a 
Mosque, while the friends were mourning over it. On another occasion he 
wished that a fountain like the holy Zamzain of Makkah might spring up 
near liis abode, and immediately the fountain appeared, 

Shah Jalal was translated (intiqdl) the 20th of the “ Kali Chand,” 
A. H., 591, in the 02nd year of his age. 


Dr. Wise also writes—It is a curious fact that the ShAh is invoked 
by the Silhaf gdnjah (hemp) smokers. 1 have got a Silhat lunatic, who 
every day before smoking his chillum of tobacco invokes the saint in the 
following manner:— 

JIo! Bisheshwar Lal^ 

Tin Idk'h Fir Shdk Jaldl^ 

Ek bdr^dubird^ Jaga^^nath ji kd pigdrd 
Khdne kd dUdk bhdt, bajdne ko dotdrd. 
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The chronology of the * Life of Shah Jalal/ as Dr. Wise ohserveSj is 
confused. His death is put down as having occurred in 591, A.H., and he 
said to have visited Ni/Amuddin Aulia, who died in 725, A. H. Again, 
according to the legends still preserved in Silhat, the district was wrested 
from Gaur Govind, the last king of Silhat, by king Shamsuddin in 138-1 
H.j or 780 A. II., during the reign of Sikandar Shah, whilst * king 
Shamsuddin’ can only refer to Shamsuddin Ilyas Shah, Sikandar’s father. 

Dr. Wise also draws attention to the stiitement made by Ibn Batut&h 
who “ from Sadkawan [Chatgaon] travelled for the mountains of Kdinru 
[Kamrup, western Asam], ♦ * His object in visiting these mountains was to 
meet one of the saints, namely, Sliaikh Jalal uddin of Tabriz.”* Jalal 
then gives him a garment for another saint ‘ Burlian uddiii,’ whom ibn Batutah 
visits in Khanbalik (Pekin). Ibn Batutah, as remarked above, was in Eastern 
Bi'iigal, when Fakhruddin was king (739 to 750, A. H.). But here again 
the confusion of dates and names is very groat. Jalal uddiu of Tabriz died, 
as \vc saw above, in (M2, and the Silhat Jalal is represented as a man from 
Vaman.t Neither JiUal nor Burhauuddin is mentioned in the biographi¬ 
cal works of Muliaiiunadau Saints. 

XV. Sikandar ShaTi 11. 

The Biydz says that this king was the of YnsufShah; the other 
histories say nothing regarding his relationship. Stewart calls him “ a youth 
of the royal family,” but afterwards calls Fath Shah his “uncle.” The 
Jiiyaz says that ho was deposed on the same day on which he was raised to 
the throne ; the Ain i Akbari gives him half a day ; my MS, of theTabariat, 
two aud a half days ; Firishtah mentions no time ; and Stewaii; gives him 
two months. 

XVI. Jalaluddi^n Abul Mnzaffar Fath Shall) son of Mahmud Shah. 

Fath Shah was raised to the throne, as “ Sikandar Shah did not possess 
the necessary ([ualiiications.” The histories say that his reign lasted froni'^ 
8S7 to 896, A. IL, aud yet, they only give luui seven ycare and Hvo months 
(Stewart, seven years and six months). The iuseriptions and coins, however, 
given below show that Im reigned in 886; aud if the “ seven years and five 
months” are correct, Fath Shah could only have roigued till 892 or 893, 
Which agrees with the fact that his successor Finiz Shah 11. issued coins in 
893, Fath Shah was murdered at the instigation of the Eiinueli Barbak. 

Laidley has published two silver coins of this king, ot which one seems to 
have been struck at Fathdbad in 892. The following is a new variety. J 

• Leo, Ihn Ba^iitah, p. 195. 

t Vide the SUhat InsflHption of 1606, given below under Husain Shah. 
t The coiu given by Marsden os a Fath SUahi does not belong to this king. 

87 0 0 
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1. Tide PI. IX, No. 8« Silver. Weight, 158*G5 grains. BatMbdd^ 
A. H. 886. (As. Soc. of Bengal, one specimen.) Circular areas. The margin 
consists of ornamental designs, resembling the niches in mosques and 
rosettes. 

Obtehse.— j LwoJi jJU 

BeTEBSE.—AA 1 ^>4^ trfi 

Jaminddanya waddin Abal Hnzaffar Fath ShAh Snltan, son of 
HahmudShah, the king—may God strongthen him ivith victory I FathAbad, 886. 

The following five inscriptious of this king have been received by the 
Society— 

1. BMJedy Ist Zil Qa’dah, 886, or 2nd January, 1482.' 

2. Dhdmrdi, 10th Jumada 1., 887, or 27th June, 1482. Published, 

J. A. S. B., 1872, p. 109. 

3. Bikra7np{o\ middle of Rajab, 888, or August, 1483. 

4. Smindrgdon^ Muharram, 889, or beginning of A. D. 1484. 

6, Sdtgdon, 4th Muliarram, 892, or 1st January, 1487. Published, 
J. A. S. B., Pt. 1,1870, p. 294. 

No. 16. The Fath Shah Inscription of Bandar^ near Dhdkd, 

A. II. 886. (PI. VII, No. 1.) 

The Society is indebted to Dr. J. Wise for this important inscription, 
regarding which he writes as follows—“ The inscription was found on an old 
Masjid at Bandar, on the banks of a K*hal called Tribeni, opposite Khizrpur 
(Dhaka). This K’hal was in former days the junction of the Brahmaputra, 
Lak’hya, and Ganges. At its opening on the left bank of the Lak’hya, a fort 
still stands, said to have been built by Mir Jumlah [vide .loumal, As. Soc., 
Bengal, 1872, Pt. I, p. 96], The place called Bandar is now a mile inland 
{vide PI. IV), but during the height of the rains, the K'hal is navigable for 
native boats. The inscription is the most perfect as yet met with in this 
District.” 

aUI ^ \yCdS Hi aB j aUI jUi 

^ vilUI |.U 

jjjUa-Jl »U ^jjf , UiaJI JJI» yjUaLJl 

atXaAi) ^3 J^l ^ AiUalw J elLe AlJI dUk iL4 

II!j^ly -ifisu 
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God Almif^hty says, * Tho mosques belong to God. Do not associate any one with 
God,* The Prophet, may God bless him!—says, * He who builds a mosqne^ will have a 
castle built for him by God in Paradiso.* 

Thisanspicioos mosqno was built by tho great MalikB6b&661ih in the reign 
of the king, the son of the king, Jalalodduny a waddin Abnl Muzaffar 
Path Shah, son ofMahmddSh&h, the king—may God perpetuate his kingdom 
and rule!—on tho Ist Zil Qa’dah, 886, A. H. (2nd January, 1482, A. D). 

The builder of the mosque appears to have been a very pious man. 
Three miles west from Sunnargaon, Dr. J. Wise discovered a mosque built 
by the same man, and adjoining the mosque his tomb. The masjid is 
within half a mile of the mosque to which the preceding inscription belongs, 
and was built in 911, A.H. A portion of the date of the insciiption 
is designedly, as it would ai>pear, chipped off. 


No. 17. The Bald Sdlih Inscription of Sanndrgdon 

lift *iji t-. ti All j vUjUT aui jis 

^1 , VxidJ) yic 

fb*JI viAUl *<1. d/i Jju. 

* * *^^^* 

II Xi^l ^1 


God Almighty says, &c. [as above]. This blessed mosquo was built in the reign of 
Sultan ’Alauddunya waddfu Abnl Muzaffar Husain Shah, the king,— 
may God porpetunto his reign!—by tho great and liberal Malik, the servant of tho 
Prophet, who hns made a pilgrimage to Mnkkali aud Madinah and has visited tho two 
footprints of tho Prophet, Haji Baba Sdlih, Dated 9*1, A.H, 


The wanting words arc no doubt aLw which would be 911. 
A small slab let in the brick work of Baba Salih's tomb contains the follow¬ 
ing date of his death. 


No. 18. Tlie Inscription on Bdhd SdlilCs Toml, 

4 44i S X..l*SJ| ^1 SI *J| J 

II ILJo. dJI 

i;5Wl Uc ^1 * * * 

* * * ^"1 ^ JjSl ** ^ * * Jl bli 

^ God! There is no God but He. He will suroly collect you towards tho day 
of resurrection, and who is more truthful a speaker than God ? [Qor., IV. 89.] • • 
the tomb of tho pilgrim to Makkah and Modinoh, who has visited both footprints of 
the Prophet, tho servant of the Prophet (upon whom be x>eace!), Hsji Bib a 
dlih • * (ahnuiatoaffd, who died) on ... BabP L| 2* 
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Thua it seoms that ho died in A. H. 912. Dr. Wise says— “ No ono 
here has heard of the name of this pious man. Tlio neighbourhood of these 
mosques is very old. Qadani Easul (the ‘ Footprint of the Prophet’), a 
famous place of pilgnmago, on a mound some sixty feet high, is a little 
to the north-west. Gangakol Bandar is on the west, and across the Lak’hya 
IJiver is Khizrpiir with the ruins of what 1 believe was the residence of ’Isa 
Khan, uieiitioned in the A'ln i Akbari.” 

A third mosque built by Baba 8alih is in 'Azimnagar, District Dh&ka. 


No. 19. The Bdha SaliJCs Inscription of ^Azimnagar, 

^ |X« j Axle tJJ] ^ JU 

fjHJ] L-XUI life 

^ I ♦ Jjl liia ^ Si j 

The Prophet—may God bless him !—saya, ' Make quick tho prayer before the 
end, and hasten tho navhai before death. This blessed niosquo was built by the 
exalted, liberal Malik, B&ba Sdlih, utid tho building was completed ou the first 
hluharram 910 [or 901,—tho numbers are unclear]. 


No. 20. The Fath Shah Inscripfion on Adam ShahiiVs Mosque at 
BiJerampur {Dhdhd District), A. 11. 88S. 

General Cunningbam and Dr. J. Wise have each sent mbbings of this 
inscription. 

^^xJ| JUi I.^] rpl ^ lyjal ts TU J^UJI J j tJj] JlS 

tS tB\ ^ ^ ^ ^ kxlc aB| ^lo 

lojb 

j UijJl J»^ ^UaLJI 

j ^J,UJ ^ 

II XiUjU 3 

God Almighty snyg, & 0 ., [as ahovo]. This Jami’ Hlafljid was built by tho great 
Malik,Malik Kafur, in tho time of the king, tho son of tho king, Jaldladduny* 
waddin Ahtil Muznffar Path 8 h ah, tho king, son of Mahmud Sh4b, tho 
king, in tho middlo of tho month of B^jab, 888, A. U. (August, 1183, A. B.) 

Dr. Wise writes as follows— 

* Tho MaHjid of Adam Shahid is in Bikrampiir at a village called 
Qafbah, within two miles of Ballalbarl, the residence of Bdlal Sen. Mr. 
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Taylor, in his “ Topography of Dacca” states that Adam Shahid, or Bab4 
Adam, was a Qazi, who ruled over Eastern Bengal. He gives no authori¬ 
ty for this statement, and, at the present day, the residents of tho village 
ai’e ignorant of this fact. They relate that Baba Adam was a very powerful 
Darwish, who came to this part of the country with an army during the 
reign of Ballil Sen. Having encamped his army near ’Abdullahpur, a 
village about three miles to tho N. E,, he caused pieces of cow’s flesh to be 
thro™ within the walls of the Hindd prince’s fortress, Ballal Sen was very 
irate, and sent messengers throughout the country to find out by whom the 
cow had been slaughtered. One of the messengers shortly returned and 
informed him that a foreign army was at liand, and that tho leader was then 
praying within a few miles of the palace. Ballal Sen at once gallopped to 
the spot, found Baba Adam still praying, and at one blow cut off his head. 

‘ Such is tho story told by the Muhammadans of the present day, 
regardless of dates and well-authenticated fhets. 

‘ Tho Masjid of Baba Adam has been a very beautiful structure, but it 
is now fast falling to pieces. Originally, there were six domes, but three 
have fallen in. The walls arc ornamented with bricks beautifully cut in tho 
form of flowers and of intneato patterns. Tho. arches of the domes spring 
from two sandstone pillars, 20 inches in diameter, evidentl}’' of Hindu work¬ 
manship. These pillars are eight-sided at the base, but about four feet from 
the ground they become sixtecn-sidod. The onihrdbs are nicely ornamented 
with varied patterns of flowers, and in the centre of each is the representation 
of a chain supporting an oblong frame, in which a flower is cut. 


‘ The stylo of this Masjid is very similar to that of the old Goaldih 
Masjid at Sunnargaon and to that of Tsa Khan’s Masjid at Khizrpur,’* 


No. 21. The Fath Shall InscriiUion of Siinndrgdon. A. H. 8S9. 
General Cunningliam has sent a rubbing of the following inscription— 

, ■j.LsSl ^ lAsr— li» * XW) 

* Dr. Wise, in ono of his letters addressed to tho Society, makes tho following 
remark on Sher Shah's rond from tho Brahmaputra to tho Indus, 

** I BOO in the laat volume of Elliot’s * History of India* that doubts are expressed 
of there ever having boon a road inado from Suimargnon to tho Indus by Sh€r Shdh^ 
as mentionod by Firishtah and otbora.' In this district thoro oro two very old bridges, 
which local tradition states woi ;0 oonstruotod by that monarch, and which lie exactly 
wUoro such a road would have been. Ono is still used, the other baa fallen in.” 
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aJJI ^^UaLuJI uLA ^jUxLhJI ulA I yA j 

^UaLw • • •. cJbU * AiUiL# ^ eSLo 

)I LUiUj y 

God Almighty says, &c., (as bofore). Aud tho Prophet saySf &c., (as before). 

This mosque was bailt durjng tho reign of tho great and exalted king, J al 4b 
nddnuyawaddin Abul Huzaffar Path S ha h, tho kiug^ son of M ah- 
mud Shah, tho king,—may God perpetuate his kingdom and rnlo ! Tho bnilder of 
the mosque is Muquirab uddaulah, Malik.nddin, tho Iloyal, keeper of the ward¬ 

robe outside tho Palace, tho commander and wazir of the territory of Mu’azzam- 
& b a d, also known as M a h m ii d a b a d, and cummaudor of Thdnah Lawdj. 
This took place during Mnharram, 889. (A. G, 1481.) 

The geographical names occurring in this inscription have been discuss¬ 
ed above. 


The Habshi' Ktjtos. 

The pretorian band of Aln^ssinians, wliicli Barhak Shiili liad introduced 
into Bengal, became from the protectors of tho dynasty the masters of the 
kingdom, and eunuchs were tho actual rulers of the country, Tho very 
names of the actors during the interregnum between tlic end of tho Ilyas 
Shah dynasty and the commencement of the house of Husain Shah, proclaim 
them to have heen Abyssinian eunuclis ;* and what royalty at that time 
w'as in Bengal is well described by Abul Fa/.l, who says that, after tlie 
murder of Fath Shah, low hirelings flourished ;t and Firishtah sarcastically 
remarks that the people would only obey him who had killed a king and 
usurped the throne. Faria y Souza also says of tho kings of that time;— 

“ They observe no rule of inheritance from father to son, but even slaves 
sometimes obtain it by killing their master, and whoever holds it three days 
they look upon as established by divine providence. Thus it fell out that 
in 40 years’ space they had 13 kings successively.” 

* Namcfl as E4fur (camphor), Qaranfnl (clove), Ffrds and Ffruzah (iarqnoise), 
Alm4s (diamond), Yaqdt (cornelian), Habahi Kh4n, Indil, Sidf Badr, &o. Camphor 
was looked upon as an anti-aphrodisiac (vide my Afn translation, p. 885) ; henoe the 
name was appropriate. The Path Shah inscription No. 20 mentions a HalikKafilr; 
and wo are reminded of tho Kafiir Hazardin4rf of ’Alanddfn'a roign. 

t *Tho kings of Bengala, in timoa past, wore chosen of tho Abossine or Ethio¬ 
pian slaves, as tho Boldans of Cairo were some time qf tho Circassian Jlamalokes.’ 
VwrehoB, 
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The Hahshi kings are Sultan Sh&hzadah, Firuz Shah^ and Muzaffar 
Shah. Mahmud Shah 11. appears to belong to the old dynasty. 

' ZVII. Sultan Shaliza'dah. 

(B^rbak, the Eannch.) 

The owner of this odd title reigned either two and a half months 
(Tabaqat and Firiahtah), or perhaps eight months (Firishtah), or according 
to a pamphlet which the author of the Kiyaz possessed, six mouths. He 
was murdered by 

XVIII. SaifUddi^ Abul MuzaflHar Fi^u^z ShaTi (IL). 

(Malik Indil Habsld.) 

He had been a distinguished commander under Fatli Shah, and proved 
a good king. According to the histories, lie died a natural death after a 
reign of three years, in 899,—a wrong date. The Iliyaz says that a 
mosque, a tower, and a reservoir, in Gaur were built by him. 

The coin published by Marsden a.s belonging to this king, has been 
shewn by Mr. Thomas to belong to Firuz Sliah Bahinani. 

The following passage from Joao de Barros refers to either this 
king or Husain Shah:— 

‘ One liundred years before the Portuguese visited Chatgaon, a noble Arab 
arrived there from ’Adan (Aden), bringing with him 200 men. Seeing the 
state of the kingdom, he began to form ambitious projects of conquest. 
Dissimulating his intentions, lie set himself up as a commercial agent, and on 
this pretext added to his followoi*s a reinforcement of 300 Arabs, thus rais¬ 
ing hia total force to 500 men. Having succeeded through the influence of 
the Mandarijsy who were the governors of the place, in procuring an intro¬ 
duction to the king of Bengal, he assisted that monarch in subduing the 
king of Orisa, bis hereditary foe. For this service he was promoted to the 
command of the King’s body-guard. Soon afterwards he killed the king, 
and himself ascended the throne. The capital was at this time at Gaur.’ 

The chronology of Finiz Shah ll.’s reign may bo fixed with the help 
of the following, apparently unique, coin, the original of which is in the 
British Museum. Col. Guthrie kindly sent the Society a oast, from which 
the woodcut below has been made. The coin gives the year 893 (A. D., 
14 i 88). This year entirely agrees with the ascertiiined dates of Jalaluddin 
Fath Shah’s reign, and with the earliest ascertained year of Muzaffar Shah. 
Firuz Sh&h II,, therefore, reigned from 893 to 895, or 896. The former, 
895, is perhaps preferable to 896, because both Mahmud Shah and Muza&r 
Shah reigned in 896. 

I* F1 r u z S h 4 h II. Silver. No mint town. A. H., 893. (A. D. 
1488.) No margins. 
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Obtebse.— mlkLJf y\ 

Atlbi Yj j 

Revebse.—A sr i}y^j Ifl 



Saifnddnnya waddin Abnl MnzafTar Firuz Shah, tho hinj?,—mny 
God perpotuntc Ilia kingdom and rnlo! Thuro is no God but Allah, Huhainmad is 
tho Prophet of God. Treasury issue of 893. 

XIX. Na'siruddi'n Abul Muja'hid Mahmu'd Sha*h (II)- 

He was raised to the throne on Firdz Shah’s death, though the govern¬ 
ment was in the hands of one Habslii Khan. After a short time, Habslu 
Khan, and immediately after, ^Mahmiid Shah, were killed by Sidl I3adr 
DiAvanal], Avho proclaimed himself king. 

Thougli the histories call Mahmud the son of Firuz Shah, there is little 
doubt that the statement of llaji Muhammad (^andahari, preserved by 
Firishtah, is correct—" In the history by llaji Muhainmad Qandahari,* it 
is written that Sultan Malimud was the son of Fath Shah, and that Habshi 
Khan was a eunuch of liarbak Shdh, who by Firiiz Shah’s orders had brought 
up Mahmiid. After Firuz Shah’s death, Mahmud was placed on tho throne; 
but >vhen six montlis had passed, Habshi Khfin shewed inclination to make 
himself king, and Sidi Badr killed him.” Those facts agree well with tho 
following circumstances : First, all histories say that Fatli Shah, at his death, 
loft a son two years old, and his mother, at Sultan Shahzadah’s death, 
declared herself willing to leave tho throne to him, who had brought her 
husband’s murderer to account. Secondly, according to Muhammadan cus¬ 
tom, children often receive the names of tho grandfather; liencc Fath ShAh 
w'ould call his son Na(;iruddin Mahmud; but as the*A’wny«A must be 
different, we have here ‘ Abul Mujahid/ while tho grandfather has ‘ Abul 
Muzatfar.’ 

General Cunningham found tho following inscription of this king la 
Gaur \ unfortunately, the date is illegible. 

• Tho Lok’hnan edition of Firishtah oalla him' I^jl Mohmdd,* His historical 
work ia not known at the^ present day. 
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No. 22. The Mahnhd Shdh (II) Inscription qf Qatar. (A. H. 896 ?) 

(PI. VII, No. 3.) 

]^S} aUi ^ ,X« ^ 

si j 4*a:'“*^l 1^ g* 

^UaUJI uti Wofl ^3US| 

jJI ^^*^1 ^^c1\ J<^] asr-^l ^ AilkU J ijj) AU. 

^ J; ] *> tH ’^ ^ *** 

I) [^ AjUjUj j J 

The Prophet (may God bless him !) says, ‘He who builds, &c.. [as before]. This 
mosque was built in the reijrnof the king of the time, (who is endowed) with justice 
and liberality, the help of Isidm and the Muslims, Na 9 iruddunya waddin 
Ahul Mujahid Mahmud Shah, the king—may God perpetuate his kingdom 

and rule!—by tho groat and exulted Khan Ulugh Majlis Khdu.(illegible). Dated, 

23rd Kabi*. 

Marsden has published a silver coin of this king, which has likewise 
no date {vide Numism., PI. XXXVI, No. DCCXXIV); but, as Laidley 
correctly observes, he ascribes it wrongly to Mahmud. Shah of Dihli. The 
legend of the coin is— 

Ekverse.—( ? ) cj*—j 

Obverse,— stA j vJdWj ^jUxLJi 

^ylJsLwJt • 

Tho words hiVadl wal-ihaan are not clear, they may also be lyt^l j 
as elsewhere suggested by me ; but the former coincides with the phrase used 

in the inscription. I cannot see the word which Laidley gives. 

According to the chronological remarks maile by me regarding the 
reign of Piruz Shah, we have to place Mahmud Shah’s reign in 896, A. H. 

XX. Shamauddi'a Abul-Nasr Muzafflar 81ia^< 

(Sidi Bodr Diwanah.) 

The reign of this king, who is represented to have been a blood-thirsty 
monster, is said in all histories to have lasted three years and five months ; 
but his death at the hands of the next king cannot have taken place in 903, 
because his coins and inscriptions mention the years 896 and 898. He must, 

therefore, have been killed in 899, the first year in which Husain Shah struck 
coins. 

A Muzaffar Shah inscription was published by me in the Journal for 
1872, p, 107, from an imperfect rubbing. Since then Mr. W. M. Boxirke 
88 p f 
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has sent me a clear rubbing with the date distinct. I, therefore, republish 
it with a corrected translation. 

No. 23. The Muzaffar Shdh Inscription of QangardmpiLr. 

A. H. 896. (A. D. 1491.) 

I ^UaJI SJJb 

UitXll dfC ^ AJ^I J %]y alii Uaj; UJ^ 

aiUaLu ^ aCLo aUl dlA. ^^ysl*** ^waUI j 

II AjUjUj p ^ 

Tbis xnosque was bnilt in the time (?) of the renowned saint, Maulan^ 'A^—may 
God render his grare pleasant and may He make Paradise his dwelling place 1—dar¬ 
ing the reign of Shamsuddnnya wad din Abu 1-N a^r Musaffar Sh4h, 
tbe king—may God perpetuate bis kingdom and his rale ! Dated, A. H. 8U6. 

Mr. Bourke’a rubbing shews that the word samdnminh is cut into the 
second bar, which separates the third line from the second. Below the last 
line there is another line cut into the lowest bar; but the letters are too 
small and partly broken to admit of a satisfactory reading. 1 can recognize 
the words ‘ Mulla Mubarak’ and mCmdr^ * builder.’ 

Laidley has published a silver coin of this king, the legend of which is 
(pide J. A. S. B., Vol. XV, for 1846, PI. V, No. 19)— 

ObVEESE.— dilx aUI *x 1A ^UaliwJl ^ 

AiUaJL**^ 

Afar^tn.—Cut away. 

Betebse.—T he Kalimah. Year, illegible. 

Margin —the four Khallfahs. 

The Honorable E. C, Bayley is about to publish a gold Muzaifar Shahi, 
which seems to be of 896, A. H. 

Muzaifar Shah, according to the Riyaz, built a mosque in Gaur. 
General Cunningham has sent the Society a rubbing of another inscription 
from tbe Chhota Dargah (Nur Qu^b ’Alam’s Dargah) in Hazrat Pagduah. 
It is, in point of execution, a very line inscription. 

No. 24 The Muzqffar Shdh Inscription of Ban^uah. A. H. 898. 

Vide PI. VI, No. 2. 

e> j5 dll ju 

l£ *U j U,lT Ji ^ oUj« oIjT *ii 

^5i 

tii) AjJ) ^Uaiw) ^ 
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tjUsJS) t-JaJ tijji) iJyoJ] ^ 

•• «• 

f , y* M* 

tp yrf 1.M ^ y* 

^Ual-J| ^ lii* &J| ;y ^ u^- AXl^4>i 

«• •• 

uIjI fX-SI J^UJI JiVl J'-'WI 

a^VA j ^ AjllaLv ^ aU| ji^ 



j| oLAaJ^ ^-^A 






II IjUjIaJ {*f* 

Oo(l Almighty says, * Verily, the first house that was founded for men, is the one in 
Btikkali [Makknh], blessed, and a guidance to all beings. In it are clear signs : the 
place of Abraham, and who entered into it, was safe, and God enjoined men to visit 
it, if ih(>y are able to go thoro; but whosoever disbelieves, verily God is independent 
of all beings. [Qor. Ill, 90 to 92.) 

In this Sufi building the tomb of the pole of poles was built, who was slain 

by the love of the AlUGivcr, tho Shaikh of Shaikhs, Hazrat N ur ul H a q washsliara’, 
Sayyid Qu^b *A lam—may God sanctify his beloved secret, and may God illumi¬ 
nate his grave! This houso was built in tho reign of the just, liberal, learned king, 
the help of IslAm ami the Muslims, Shamsnddunya waddin Abnl- Na^r 
M a z a iTa r S h n h, the king, may God perpetuate his kingdom and rule, and may He 
clovuto his condition and dignity ! This honso was built during the khildfat* of the 
Shaikh uMsIam, the Shaikh of Shaikhs, son of the Shaikh of ShaikhSi Shaikh 
Muhammad Ghana—may God Almighty ever protect him! 

Bated, 17th Itamnziin, 898. [2nd July, l-i93.] 

Nur Qutb ’Alam was mentioned above among the Saints of Fanduah. 


Tub Husain! Dynasty. 

1 

On Muzaffar Shah’s death in 899, ’Alauddin Husain Sh&h, son of Sayyid 

Ashraf, usurped the throne. Of the reign of no king of Bengal—perhaps of 

all Upper India before tho middle of the lOtli century—do we possess so 

many inscriptions. Whilst the names of other Bengal kings scarcely ever 

occur in legends and remain even unrecognized in the geographical names of 

the country, the name of “ Husain Shah, the good,” is still remembered from 

tho frontiers of Ofisa to tho Brahmaputra. , 

I have treated of the chronology of the reigns of Husain Shah and his 

successors in zny article, “ On a new king of Bengal, Ac.,” published in the 

Journal, for 1872, Ft. I, pp. 331 to 340, and according to that paper, we 
have— 


* The reign, if I may say so, of a spiritoal teacher. 
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« 

4 

1. ’Alauddin Abul Muzaffar Husain Sh&h, 899 to 927 (929 ?), 

2. Nifiruddin Abul Muzaffar Nu 9 rat Shah, 927 (929 to 939. 

8. ’Alauddin Abul Muzaffar Firuz Shah (111.), 939. 

4. (Ihiyasuddin Abul Muzaffar Mahmud Shah (111.), 940 to 944, 

(defeated by Sher Shah). 

1 have now only to describe a few unpublished coins and to give 
several new inscriptions belonging to the reigns of these kings. 

XXI. ’Ala'uddFn Abul MuaaSlar Husain Sha^. 

Marsden (PI. XXXVIII, Nos. DCCLXXIX and DCCXClll) has given 
two different Husain Shahia, the former of Fathabad, 809, A. H., and the 
latter of Husainabad, 914, A. H.* Laidley has two new types, one struck 
at Husaiuabad, 912, A. H., and the other {vide his plate, No. 21) resembling 
that of Marsden, but with a dilfereut legend. The cabinet of the Asiatic 
Society contains a few new' varieties, witli and without dates. 

1. Vide PI. IX, No. 9. Silver. Weight, 193*57 grains. No mint- 
town. A. H. 9U0. (As. Soc. Bengal, one specimen). Circular areas; no 
margin. 

Obv£BSE. — ^ JoWf 

BeTERSE.— 1** AjlhL, j 

Col. Guthrie in a MS. list of Bengal Coins in the British Museum 
quotes Husain Shahis struck at Jannatahad (liusainalud ?) in 918 and blD. 

The inscriptions belonging to Husain Shah's reign are most numerous; 
the date of the latest two is 925, A.H. Those of which the Society has 
received rubbings from General Cunningham are marked [G. C.J, 

1. Mangery 903 ; mentions Priiiec Danyal. Publi.shed Journal, 1872, 

p. 335. [G. C.]. 

2. Machainy Parganah BalUpkry Dhakdy 22nd Jumdda I, 907, or 3rd 
December, 1501. Received from Dr. J. Wise. 

3. Bonhara, in Bihar, 908. Published, Proceedings 1870, p. 112. 

4. Cherany in Bihar, 909. Published, Proceedings 1870, p. 297.t 

^ Marsden reads the latter date 317. On the former coin, the king's first name 
is spelt yH^y instead of with an intermediate wdiv. This wduj should 

not be read : it arises from a whimsical rulo of a class of pedantic Kdtiba wlio maia- 
tain that the vowel u alter a long d, ns in *Aldu, requires ** a Bup|>ort.” 

The obverse of the latter coin, to which I alluded in the note to p* 801 of the 
Journal for 1870, Ft. I, is still a puzzle to me, though I have wasted much time in 
looking at the coin, patiently waiting for a happy guess. I now believe that the 
second line is AuAL^j^UJI alqdim bisalianatihiy the last word being written discon* 

neoted, as sul^dnahu on the reverse. But the third lino is unoloor. The weight of the 
coin is lOiS'Ot grains. 

t For a Gaor Inscription of 909, vide Qlasier, Report on Bangpore, 1878, p* 108. 
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6. Silha^y 911. From Dr. Wise. 

6. Mdldah, 911. [Or, C.] 

7. Sunndrgdon^ 911. Given above, No, 17. 

8. Mazrat Banduak^ 915. [Q. C.]. The rubbing is uncles. 

9 to 11. Qaur-y two of 916, and one of 918. [G. C.] 

12. Sunndrgdon, 2nd Rabi’ II., 919, or 7th June, 1513. [G. C.] 
Published, Journal, 1872, p. 333. 

13. Birhhdm^ 922. Published, Journal, 18G1, p, 390. 

14. Dhamrdij 922. Publislied, Journal, 1872, p. 110. 

15. SunndrgaoHy 15th Sha’ban, 925, or 12th August, 1519. [G. C.] 

16. Gaiir^ 025, or A. D. 1519. Published with plate, J. A. S. B., 
1871, Pt. I, p. 256. 

No. 25. The Husain Sh&h Inscription of Machain, (A. H. 907.) ‘ 

T. •• ' •• 

iic ^UaLuAJ: ]iijb ^ll/e lijj 

axu, ^ UiaJI 

Aaaai J;SI ^ ciWI ^ J eSLc rfJJI oJA. 

, II ^ 

Tho Prophet says, &c., &c. (ns boforo). This Jami* mosque was built by the great 
aud liberal king ’ A1 b u d d u ii y » w u d d i n A b u 1 jM u z u iVa r Husain Shah, the 
king, Bon of Sayyid Ashruf ul-liusuini—may Oo<l perpetuate his kingdom and rule ! 

Dated, li^iid Jumuda I, iK.>7. (Urd Decfiuher, 1501). 

No. 26. The Husain tihah Inscription of Silhat, A. H. 911. 

&AiJi S^UaJi j^\ * 

# *^1 ^iUJ) ^UjJI aBI ^ 

jHc ^UaWl i;" 

^ Aillalw j ejlyo tXL^ joioLAi] 

* J ir" J ^juoG'vA. J jJarbU. 

)| ^LoJtMiJ j jjiz AXm 

In the name of God, the merciful and tho clomeiit! lie who ortlored tho erection 
of this blessed building, attached to the house of ben**tit (Silhat)--may God protect 
it against tho ravages of time !—is tho devotee, the high, tho great, ***Shaikh 
Jala I, the hermit, of Kanyi—may God Almighty sanctify his dear secret! It 
was built during tho reign of Sultan ’AUuddunyA waddin Abul MuzafTar 
Husain Shah, the king, by the great Kh^, the exalted Khaqan, Khati^ Khaiii 
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keeper of the wardrobe outside the palaooi commander and waxfr of the District 
Mu'aKzamnbad. In the year 911 (A. D. 1505.). 

In this inscription Shaikh Jaldl, whose biography was given under 
Yiisuf Shah, is culled Kanyiii, i. e. of Kanya, which appears to be a place in 
Arabia. 

lie is said to have * ordered' the erection of the building. This can 
only refer to an order given in a dream, as in the case of 'Ali Shah and Jalal 
Tabriz!. 

No. 27. The Husain Slidh Inscription of Mdldah. A. H. 911. 
m Aii ^ ft J Uc *ij| Ji 

^UaLuJ) i\J, 

I) ajIaamj j j^£ dkw A)l.l3i4M j eSju€ aJU| 

•* « 

The Prophet Rays, Ac , Ac. This Jttmi' mosque was built by the great and liberal 
king ’ AI a u d (I n n y a w a d d i u A b u I M u z :i If a r Husain Shah, the king, son of 
Sajyid Ashraf ul Uusaini—may God perpetuate his kingdom and rulo ! In tho year 
911. (A D. 1505). 

No. 28. A Husain Shah Inscription from Qaur. A. H, 916. 

e/^ »\A jSUOuJ] } ^jJI 

)| ^AJLul diJaluf j aUI I 

Tho door of the tomb of the venerated Shaikh Akh! SirAjuddin was 
built by tho great and liberal king, ’Alauddunya waddin Abul Muaaffar 
Husain Shah, tho king, son of Sayyid Ashraf ul-Husaim—may God perpetuate 
his kingdom and ruiu! In tho year 916. (A. D. 1510.) 

Shaikh Akhi was mentioned above among the saints of Gaur. 

a 

No. 29. Another Husain Shdh Inscription from Qaur. A. H. 916. 
UijJl fic fjiA] y^UaJLJl ^ 

aJJi tklA %\At yj] 

AX*« ^ J A>VA y y AlltajUv y AflL* 

)| AjUjUttkS y jH*^ 
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The door of this tomb was bnilt daring the reign ofthe exalted and liberal king, 
’AHuddanyft waddin Abnl Mnzaffar Husain Shah, son of Sayyid 
Ashraf nl-Hnseinf,—may God perpetuate his kingdom and rale, and elevate bis oondi. 
tion and dignity, and may He render his benefits and evidence honorable! In the 
year 916. (A. D, 1610.) 


No. 30. A third Husain Sh&h Inscription front Oaur, A. H. 918. 

l^jJt .yUJI Ja«Jl tlfc ^ I*!* 

*il| jiA. ftlA yj] 

II j jJitX. Xii*w iSUalw j sSX^ 

This gate of the Fort was bnilt during the reiga of the exalted and liberal king 
’A lauddnnya waddin Abul Huzaffar Husain Shah, the king, son of 
Sayyid Ashraf nl-Husaini—may God perpetaate his kingdom and his rule! In the 
year 918. (A. D. 1512.) 

No. 31. The Husain Shdh Inscription of Sunnargdon, A. H. 925, 

|,lcl Aifi^ aI'I ^ is aU J^UJI J j aIiI J3 

^ 3 

^ IJ* ^ ]j^i iJ *1/1 ^ 

AXle i>iA ^Ual*« 

^UaA T(S^ ^ 4ls***^l * Aol!lal4w j 

)) LUxmJ j ^ ^ 

God Almighty says, Surely the mosques, Ao., (as before). And the Prophet 
says, Ac., Ac., (as before). 

This mosque was built in the reign of the king of the kings, Sultan Husain 
3 h a h, son of Sayyid Ashraf uUUusainf—may God perpetuate his kingdom and rule I 
This mosque was built by Mulls Hiiabr Akbar Khan, on the 16th Sha’bdn, 925. (12th 
Angost, 1619.) 


XXII. Ka^iruddi^ Abiil Muzaffar Nusrat Sha'h. 

Of the inscriptions belonging to the reign of this king, I have pub¬ 
lished three, 

1« Smndrgdouy 929, or 1623. [O. C.] Published, Joumal| 1872| 

P- 888. 
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2. Sdtgdon^ Ramazan, 936, or May, 1529. Published, Journal, 1S70, 

p. 298. 

3. Gaur^ Qadam Rasul, 937, or 1530-31. [G. C.] Published, Journal, 
1872, p. 338. Vide Glazier, Rangpore Report, p. 108. 

A few weeks ago I received a black basalt slab from the old mosque 
in Mangalkot, Bardwan District, with the following inscription— 

No. 32. The Ntt^rat Shdh Inscription from Mangalhot. A. H. 930. 

*1/1 ^ ^ 1^-- i. - **L: *UI ^ ^1 JIS 

•• * •* 

^UaJUJI^JaLA^Jl ^UaJLJ) ijjb * 1 ^ 

y j 4BI jJLL sLi 

II LU*44J J AIaW ^ 

The Prophet says, He who bnihl«i, &c , (as hoftuf). This Jilmi’ Mosqno was 
built in the roign of the cxaltort king, who is the son of ii king, NagirudUnny^ 
waddin Abul Mazatfar NuQrat Shah, the king, sou of Husain Shah, 
the king—may God perpetuate Iiis kingdom and rule! Its builder is Khan Miyati 
Haa’szum, son of Murad Haidar Kiiaii—may his houor continuo ! In the year 930, 
A. H. (A. 1) 1524 ) 

The following important inscription I owe to the kindness of J. R. 
Reid, Esq., C. S., A’zamgarh, N. W. Provinco.o, who .stuii me a rubbing. 
The slab was found on the right bank of the G'hagni, near »Sikandarpur, 

No. 33, The N'ii<;rat Shdh Inscription of Sikandarpur, Azamgarh. 

A. II. 933. 

^ jO-. , 4ilc Ai/1 ^ JUi *UI *1/1 ?) *11 J 

* aWi 4J *1/1 UldJI ^ 

y] J^j/l 3 ^dJlJ-^U Jdl*/! ti/jJI liiV 

J*?' u^Ual^J) il4 fji 

ii*" f V ^ ^ 

)| LUiu.0 , 3 

There is no God, Ac. Ho who bnilds a mosquoi Ao. The founder of the mosqu^t 
during the reign of the just king Ka^iruddunyi waddin A*b al Muzaffar 
Ku^rat Sh&b, eon of Husain S b Ah, the king—may God plooe him among the 

number of hie servanta!—is the great Ulur [Ulugh], i. e, the great KhAn.KbAni 

commander of the district of Khar id. On the 27 th Eqjab 933 t ( 29 th Aprils 
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The inscription confirms the histories; according to which Nufrat Shah 
extended his authority over the whole of Northern Bih&r; and as Kharid 
lies on the right bank of the G’hagra, Nu 9 rat Shah must have tem- 
poranly held sway in the A*zamgarh District. 

The'coinage of this king contains numerous varieties; among which 
there are several struck by liim during the lifetime of his father. The 
latter coins are mostly of a rude type, and look debased ; besides, they are 
restricted to tlie Sundarban mint town of Khalifatab&d (Bagherhat) and 
to Fathabad. They either indicate an extraordinary delegation of power 
or point to a sucecssful rebellion. 

1. Vide PI. IX., No. 10. Silver. Weight, 154*06 grains. Khalifat- 
^W,022, A. Jl. (As. S oc of Bengal). Circular areas ; no margin. 

OnvKRHE.— 

nrr 

3. Vide PI. IX., No. 11. New variety. Silver. Weight, 163*14 
grains. Mint town ?. A. H., 927. (Cabinet, As. Soc. of Bengal.) Circular 
areas; no margin. 

Obverse.— jj] 

liEVKRSE.— ASdx jiU| Jli. ^^OaLJi ftU 

srv 

3. Vide PI. IX, No. 12. New variety. Silver. Weight, 162'952 
grains. No mint town, or year. Circular areas, and scollops in the margin. 
The characters are neat. (As. Soc. Bengal.) 

Ojjveuse. —As in the preceding. 

Reverse.—[ S *>>^ oJUL ^^IkLJi jjli 

I am doubtful ius to tlie correctness of the last words yad i Hurmuzd, 

‘ by the haml (engraved by) Hurmuzd.’ The characters, though smaller, are 
clear, and yet it is diiHcult to suggest anything else. 

The years of the three Nti 9 rat Shahis published by Marsden and Laidley. 
are not clear; they may be 924 (Marsden) and 927, or 934and 927. The 
Cabinet of the As. Soc. of Bengal, besides the above, contains six different 
types, among which there is a silver coin struck at Nu^ratdhdd, 924 A. H,, 
but it is not clear to what locality this new name was applied. 

' Nujrat Shah’s name as prince seems to have been Na 9 ib Khan ; at last 
this would explain why the histories call him Na 9 ib Shah. 

He was succeeded by bis son 

XXllI, ’Ala\Lddfn Abol Muzaffhr Fi'ru'a Shall (111). 

% 

The Kalnah inscription (A. H. 939) of this king, which I published in 
the Journal, for ls72, Pt. I, p. 382, is of some importance, and I now give 
a plato of it (nufo pi, VII, No. 2). The name of this king is onlj 
39 <) 
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mentioned in the Uiyaz, and though we do not know his source, his statements 
have, in several instances, been proved to be correct. In the MS. of his 
work in the As. Soe. of Bengal—the only copy 1 know of at present—this 
king is said to have reigned tliree years, Avhich is impossible ;* but Stewart 
found tlirec "^nonths in the copy whicli he consulted. 

The Society’s cabinet possesses a specimen of this king’s coinage, 
struck in 939, A. II., the same year as mentioned in the Kalnah inscription. 

1. Title PI. IX., No. 13. Silver. Weight, 103*215 grains. Husain- 
dhdd, 939, A. H. Circular areas. The margins are divided into four 
(juadrants, at the beginning of each of wliieh there is the letter nun, and 
in each quadrant there is an ara])ep(pie, wliicli looks like tlie word . Tin; 
same design is given on Marsden’s Nii^rat Shah. 

Reveuse.— j sSijo jU ^,i 

in 

Firuz Shah III. was murdered bv bis uncle 

XXIV. Ghiya's-uddi^n Abul Muzaffar Mahmu'd Sha'h (III). 

General Cunningham’s Gaur Inscription of this king, dated 941, was 
publislied by me in the Journal, for 1.S72, Pt. I., p. 339. 

Our Society po.sscsses a coin of Malnmid Shah of t!u; same type as the 
one published by Laidley. lie refers the coin to 933; but the Society's 
specimen has clearly 913 A. II. The co!iccntric circles ctjiiiaia the words 
badr i skahi, or * roval moon.* 

General Cunningham lately sent me tlie tracing of a Mahmud Shalii 
round coin, which has the same inscription on both sides, viz, 

sL^ But though the pi I rase hath i shdhi 

seems to shew that the coin belongs to Mahmud Shall (III.) of Bengal, it 
would bo desirable to have specimens with dates or mint towns. 

Mahmud Shah is mentioned in De Barros’ work, from which the fol¬ 
lowing facts are taken. Nuno da Cunha, the Portuguese governor of Goa 

3 , sent in 1531 Alfonso de Mello with two hundred men in five ships 
to Chatgaop, which then again belonged to Bengal, in order to eflcct a set¬ 
tlement. De Mello, on his arrival, thought it wise to send a few of his men 
with presents to Gaur, whore Mahmiid Shah, who tyrannically held the 
crown, kept his court, in great apjirehcnsion of being deposed, but with such 
state that only his women amounted to the nuinlier of 10,000; but though 
De Mello’s men found in Alfa Xh&nf a friend, the king imprisoned them, 

* The passage, however, is corrupt. Vide Journal for 1872, Ft. 1, p. 839. 

t This is, no doubt, the Al£& Husainf of Baghdad, mentioued by mo in J. A* S. B., 
1872, Pt. 1, p. 337. 
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and gave orders to seize De Mello in Chatp^aon. The latter was shortly 
after treacherously captured with thirty of his men and was sent to Gaur,* 
where they wore kept strictly confined, because Antony de Sylva Meneses 
had soon after taken reprisals and sacked Chatgaon. Now at that time Sher 
Khan and liis brother 'A'dil Khan had deserted from the Mughul to the king 
of Bengal. But Sher Khan wished to revenge the death of the youth whom 
Mahniiid had slain,—Do Barros means Firuz Shah III.—^to prociirc the 
throne. Sher Klian, therefore, made war on Mahmud, and the king 
asked his Portuguese prisoners to assist him in the defeneo of Gaur. At the 
same time Jtahelo arrived with three ships sent by the Goa Governor, to 
denijiiul the ndcase of the captives, and IMiihmiid after securing their co¬ 
operation sent them to Gorij [Garlu] near K’halgaon, where they valiantly, 
ihoutfli in vain, opposed Sher SImh. Mahiniul, pleased with their prowess, 
applied to Xuno da Cunha for furtlier assistance; hut when Perez de Sainpayo 
ciuuc with nine ves.sels, ho found Gaur in the hands of Slier Khan and heal’d 
that Maliniud liad been killed. 


III. 


I now eonclude this essay with my readings and translations of the 
Bihar collection of rubbings from the time of Muhammad Tughluij to the 
year 1155 A. 1). 


The first inscription is taken from the vault of one Sayyid Ahmad Pir- 
Pahar, regarding whom nothing is at present known in Bihar; but it seems 
to refer to the building of a portico by a near relation of Muhammad 

h 


Tuglilu< 


No. SI. T/io Muhammad 'Jhf/hluf/ In^criplion of Bihd)\ A. H. 737. 


jU—yij 



i£ili Iw 


9 








•• 

1*1*? iXJ vSaAA j j (X-aiA 


$\ _a. b iixlA 4XAts4-^|^ 

M 


* Tlio rw tuguoso doscribo Ounr us throe leagues in length, -well fortified, and 
with wide and straight sti-eots, along which rows of trees were planted to shade the 
people, ** which seniotitnos is in such nutnbers that soiuo are trod to death. 
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1. I praise God a hundred timesi and abundantly glorify Ahmad, the elect. 

2. This hoaven-toaohiug portico \ras erected. 

3. The world-adorning M u h a m m a d, who breaks through the ranks, thejsha- 
dow of God in every realm, 

4. A b u I M nj a h i d, the KhaUfah of high dignity,. 

6. Tho builder of this desirable edifice is the slave Mubarak Mahmud, 

6. Of royal descent, the grandson of Shah. 

7. This dynasty, on account of its elevation, has obscured the memory of 
Subuktigfn i Ghazi. 

When this...was erected, I said, it was 737, A. H. (A D., 1336-37.) 

If the name in the sistli line were not broken away, we might fix the 
name of the builder with the help of p. 451 of Barani's history. 

Nos. 33 to 37. The Malik Ibrdhim Baggu Inscriptions of Bihar, 

The next three inscriptions belong to the Dargah of Ibrahim Abu 
Bakr Malik Uayyu, who is par excellence the saint of Bihar. The shrine 
lies on the hill to the north-west of tlie town. 

Malik Bayyu was first incutioiiod by Buchanan, who supposed him to 
be a purely m 3 ’thological personage. Mr. T. W. Beale next published in his 
valuable Mijldh uttawdrikh (p. 90) the first of the following inscriptions. 
Col. E. T. Dalton also mentions Iiiin in his * Ethnology of Bengal’ (p. 211), 
and says that Jangra, a Santal Uajah, destro^'cd himself and his family in 
the Fort of Chai Champa, Hazaribagh District, when he heard of Malik 
Bayyu’s approach. 

The ‘ Mujawirs’ or custodians, of the shrine claim to be descended from 
the Malik. According to traditions still preserved among them, Ibrahim 
Malik Bay^'U was an inhabitant of Butnagar, and was sent by Muhammad 
Tughlu<[ to chastise Hans Kumar, Bajah of Bolitasgarh. Tlu} Bajah 
frequently came to Bargnon, t!»e great Buddhist mona.stcry, to worship. Ho 
oppressed the poor Muhammadans of the country. Now it happened that 
an old woman, a Sayyidah, killed a cow, in order to celebrate the nuptials 
of her grandson, when a kite snatched up one of the hones, and let it fall 
near the place where the Bdjah worshipped. The Bajah was, of course, 
enraged, and put tho Muhammadan bridegroom to death. At the advice of 
her friends, the old woman complained to Muhammad Tiighluq. Being 
uncertain as to whom he should intrust with the command of an expedition 
.against llaQs Kumar, he consulted the astrologers. They told him, “ This 
very night a storm will occur in the city, of such violence that all the ligfits 
will be extinguished. In whoso house a lamp may be found burning, ho is 
the man best fitted for the undertaking.” Ibrahim Malik Bayyu was found 
rcailing the Qoran by lamp-light, and next morning he was appointed to 
command the expedition. He at once advanced to Bih^r, and surprised 
U&jah llaQs Kumur at the Suraj Fok’har, BargdoQ. Although the 
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escaped to BohtaBgarh, the number of the slain was so great, that Malik 
liayyu returned with fifty sers weight of sacred threads. JHe now occupied 
himself in subduing the warlike tribes of the province, and unfortunately 
fell at the moment of victory, his enemy Rajah Hai^ Kumar having been 
killed in the same battle. Malik Bayyu’s body was brought to Bihar*; 
and the Rajah’s head and the sacred threads were buried at the foot of the 
hill, which still bears the name of Muud*inala. 

According to the inscriptions on Malik Bayyu’s shrine, he died, 
ajiparcntly peacefully, on the 13th Zil Hijjah, 753, or 20th January, 1353, 
in the second year of Firuz Shah’s reign and about a year before his 
invasion of Bengal. 

No. 35. 

JO A> jjj^ 

1. Ill tlio timu of tho reign of the world^taking Shah (may the mulk i nauruz 
bo la Bihitr!), 

2. Tlie king of the world, Su1(ru Firuz, who was victorious over tho kings 
of tho Universe, 

3. The angelic Bialik Bayyii Ibrahim, who in his faith was as zealous as 
Abraham, 

4. In tho month of Zil Hijj.ili, on a Sunday, of tho time, when thirteen (days) 
of tho inuiitli had boon in griid',* 

5. In the year 753 A. II., truvt'llcd on that day to Paradise. 

6. O Lord, in Thy kindness, make the account of tUo last day light for him ! 

No. 315. 

oA.U $j£' j jAf 4^j?r 

!• This Jfigli'dar of Bihir is tho Malik, the swoi-d of tho dynasty, from the point 
of whoso sword tho sun turns his head 

* Thu poetry is bud onough, but metrical slips also occur. Tho metre is short 
^zaj ^ aud tho t iu * budast* bus boon elided. 
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2. liiko hid uamcduko (Abrahaiu), ho broke idols, so that in tlio future world 
tlio title uf * Iconoclast* might bo given him. 

3. (He is) the warrior who breaks the ranks (of tho onemies) | when ho^ ar¬ 
ranged his ranks, Rustiim fell into foveridh rostlessness, and Rahman lost his firmness. 

4. Although the sun defeats tlie army of tho planets, ho makes at last for 
himself a screen of the moniitains.* 

5. On tho day of tho sun it was, on a Sunday, when, like a ruby in a stone, 
ho (Malik Bayyii) went away from tho world, in order to sloop, 

6. When thirteen days had passed away from tho exalted mouth of Zil Hijjah, 
and 753 years of the oi*a. 

No. 37. 

j>y, aT oai? 

^ ^ 

JJ^ 

J ji iS^ VJ ^ 

1. In this dome, which in a spiritual sense has a higher valuo than tho domo of 
heaven, 

2. Sleeps a lion, from wlioae drend ... (unintelligible), 

3. The j)ivot of the realm, Ibraliim Abu Bakr, wliu wielded his sword for 
truth like Haidar (’Ali). 

4. Such a warfare, such a cotupicst of realiiH, will not take placo a socond time 
in tho seven realms. 

5. O God, ud ho has now fallen down at Thy door, o]ieu in mercy Tliy door to 
him! 

(i. Perfume tho walls uf his grave with the musk of Thy mercy and tiie camphor 
-of Thy forgiveness ! 


No. 38. The Firnz Shah Inscription in the Chhofd Dargdh, A. H. 7(51. 

Tho Chhota Darg5h of Ilihiir in the shrine of Bjulruddiii Badr i ’Alam. 
This faqir came from Mirat'h, is said to liave spent a lotijg time at Chatgaoij, 
and settled at la.st in Biliar, where he died in 841 A. 11., or 1440 A. D., tho 
tarikh of liis death being <3^ ‘ joined the glory of tho Lord.’ 

It is said tliat tlie famous Hharafuddin Munyari bad invited him, but Badr 
delayed in Chatgaon, and only arrived in Bihar forty days after Sliarafud- 
din’s death. 

The slab stands in the northern enclosure, and curious to say, has on 
the other side Inscription No. C, given above. It thus eontaius the name 

* The light of the sun is so strong that tho planots oro not visible j but oven the 
sun sots and loses liimself behind the mountains. So also Malik Bayyu. 
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of the Bengal Firi'iz Shah on one side and that of the Dihli Firuz Shah on 
the other. We often find Hlal)s with Hindu carvings on one side and 
Muhammadan inscriptions on the otlicr; but I have not hoard of a 
Muhammadan inscription liaving been treated so ; for it is repugnant to the 
feelings of a Muslim to have God’s name walled up. The slab is now 
considered an infallible cure for evil spirits of all sorts. 


jutii JjA 
jjiS oJLA 


jjoU. 5 

•• 

o*jUr i£XLo 


1 Tina auspicious building was renewed in tlio reigu of the justice.fostcring 
king, 

2. Tho lord of tlio world, Firuz Shah, through whom niches and pulpits 
[i. 0 ., nn>a<juo,-^J llouHshcd, 

3 Throuffh t ho exertion and at tlie request of the special slave, (who Is) the 
Koportor {bof/d) of the District, in the time of the just king, 

4. All angelic man, a noble whose guarantee is sutlicient, a wise man, renowned 
in the seven realms. 

6. Seven lliiudred years have passed away of tlio Era of the Hijrah, and sixty- 
ono besides. 

0. iMay the king on the throne of power remain for ever victorious and successful, 
aa (iudlcatud) hy his uauio ! 


The following two inscriptions are of importance for the history of the 
Dihli empire. 


No. 39. Ttie Muhammad Shah Inscription of Bihar, A. H. 792. 

This inscription belongs to the ruined mosque in Kabir-uddinganj, th^ 
most northern Malnallah of the town of Bihar. The mosque Inis three 
cupolas, the centre one circular, the others octagonal. Two of its lofty 
minarets have fallen down. 

Uegardiug the king, vide 3\Ir. Tlioinas, ‘ Chronicles,’ p. 30G, The metro 
Xiong ramal) precludes the possibility of an error in the date. 

clAi jf jxG 1X4^ ^ 

In the time of the reign of S li a h M n h a m m a d, tho iUostrious, this Masjid 
became gonorally used, (by) the grace of God, the Cmitor. 

2. When Khwiijah Ziy6, son of *Alri, erected this edifice, it was 793 after the 
llijrah. (A D. 1390.) 
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No. 40. The Mahmud Shah (of JDihlt) Inscription of Bihar. A. H. 799. 

This inscription belongs to the Khdnqdh, or cell, of Ziyfi ul Haq, 
governor of Bihar, who was mentioned in the preceding inscription. The 
slab was found in the cluster of religious buildings known in BiliAr as the 
Chhota Takyah, ‘ the small cloister/ in wlue!» there is tlio tomb of Shah 
Diwan ’Abdul Wahluib, who is said to have died in 109(5, A. II. 

As the inscription mentions Mahmud Shah as the reigning king in 
799, it follows that Nii^rat Shah was not acknowledged as opposition king 
by Malik Sarwar of Jaunpiir, to whom Bihar then belonged. Vide 
‘ Chronicles,’ pp. 312 to 317. 

1. During tho reicn of tho king of tho world, Mahmud Shah, Ziyn ul 
Haq, governor of the province, built this Khdnqnh. 

2. Scroll hundred and ninety-nine years luid passed since tho Hijrah, when this 

asylum was completed. May it bo tlic refuge of the weak! (A. D. 1397.) 

Nos. 40 to 42. The Mahmiid Shah {of Jaunpm^ Inscriptions of Bihar. 

(A. H., 847 and 859.) 

From the preceding inscriptions we see that Bihar, in the 8th century 
of the llijrah, belonged to the DiliU empire. With the establishment, im¬ 
mediately afterwards, of the Jaunpur kingdom, it was separated from Dihli. 
Bihar with (janauj, Audli, Karah, Dalamau, Sandi'la, Bahraicli, and Jaunpur, 
had since 790 been in the hands of Malik Sarwar Kliwajahsara, who had the 
title of* Sultan uslisliarq,’ or * king of the East.’ He does not appear to have 
struck coins, and the fact that the preceding inscription does not mention 
his name, confirms the statement of the histories that he did not assume the 
ensigns of royalty. He wa.s succeeded by his adopted son Malik Qaraii- 
ful,* whose elder brother Ibraliim ascended the throne of Jaunpur in 804, 
under the title of Sultan Shamsuddin Abul MuzafPar Ibrahim Shah. After 
a reign of forty years, he was succeeded by Ni^iruddin Mahmud Shah (814 
to 862), to whose reign the following three inscriptions belong. 

The inscriptions do not mention Mahmud’s Jcunyah ; the coins (Thomas, 
Chronicles, p. 322) do not even give his first name. But as Nayiruddin 
Mahmud Shdh of Jaunpur is the contemporary of, and has the same name 

h This word is generally derived from the Greek cori/oj^TiyUuni, a clove \ bnt the 
Qhiydsidlughdi derives it more correctly from the Hindi karn, * oar,' and phUkl, dower, 
because women and eunuchs often put a clove into tho lobe of the ear. An ear- 
ornament, resembling tho head of a clove, has also the same name. It is possible 
that Malik Qaranful, like Malik Sarwar, was a eunuch. 
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as Na 9 iraddiii Mahmiid Shah (I) of Bengal^ care is to be taken not to 
confound the two.* 

The first of the following three inscriptions belonged to a mosque 
which stood opposite to the Chhota Takyah, on the opposite bank of the 
Adyanadi, in Bihar. The mosque has disappeared; only a large square 
stone platform is left, where the slab was found. 

The second and third inscriptions belonged to the ruinous Fahdfpur 
Jami* Masjid. 


No. 40. 

A) alJl Jli # 4JJ| j 

II 

^ JLijAt ^ 

J crH uW' Ir^ o*i 

■ m 

*t? jy*> {hPx ttl 

4/is j\ jy^\ iXi 

In the name of God, tho merciful and the clement. Ho upon whom be peace 
(the Prophet) says—Ho w'ho builds a mosque for God, for him will God build a 
house in Paradise. 

1. By divine grace and for the sake of Mustafa [the Prophet], the Jum'ah 
mosque was built in tho roign of tho faith-nourisliing king 

2. Shah Mahmud, son of Ibrahim tho Just, a king who takes realms from 
kings, (and) gives beggars tribute. 

3. Tho builder of this mosque is the groat lawyer, who is pure in uaturo, thjg 
beloved of the Prophet and of Murtaza (’AU), 

4. Tho chief and tho centi'O of tho world, tho perfect Sayyid, with whom realm 
And faith, religion and the royal houso, take refbgo, 

6. (Who) ordered this building (to be erected), he the host in the Eastern 
(JauQpdr) kingdom, the Jagfrdar (rntt^ft*), the lord of this district, Na9ir ibn i BahA. 

, 6. This building in Bib&r is stronger than the portico of Kisra j it is a Ka'bah 

in grandeur, and in loftiness tho cdifico of sublimity .f 

7. It was on tho 1st Uajab, of the year 847 A. H,, [26th October, 1443, A. D.] 
when with the assistance of God the first prayer was read (i^dmat shttd) in this 
Diosque. 

* The Jannpfir Mahmfid Shihf coins generally have the word sulfdnf, and 
kUnde to the investiture by some Khalffah. 

j\jxm^ hi line 6 is a Hindi oonstraotion for the Persian 
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t Thepbrase 
^ooiparative. 
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No. 41. 

aJ aUi aU ^ILJt axXp jlS « 

• ^1 

eH J Jit aW| 

» 

^^,Aii*A^tUJsU UJ^O-oTjUu oli jyl^j^|^^j,li**f^5’lijg*Uj.K-^ 

jyA/oHl juio a^« ji 

I 

jAA *^T iijii 

AA9 j A-« ^*iA4 

In the name of Gotl, &c., (as above). 

1. Blessed bo God, in tlio time of Nd c; i v ud d u ny a wadditi Shdh Mah¬ 
mud, sou of the righteous Shah Ibruhim [of Jaiinpurj, 

2. The hero of the world, tho refuge of ilie kingdom, tlioiioblo chief, who through 
the mercy f>f tlio Lord of tho Univorso has foutul gi aou to ihi good, 

3. Fiuilt this .JAiint’ ^lasjid in such a way, that ou earth the arch of its structure 
dwells together with the moon and the (isli.* 

4. Its |>ul|nt and niche, from the excess of the loftiness of (their) dignity, have 
received sncii u lustre that even the iM/( id Amtu (tho warden of Baradise) has 
approved (of them). 

5. And from tho upper world, tho call comes continually down (to earth), ‘This 
is the garden of Kden, cuter it (and live in it) for ever.* 

6. AVcdncsday, tho 27th of the month of fasting (Uamazan) of the year 859 in 
tho date of its erection (1 kh September, 1155, A. D.). 

7 Ahmad (the Prophet) sincerely (6'»-jc//i) desires to protect this religions 
building for tho sake of tho puro spirit of Shaikh Sharaf uUhaq waddi n.f 

No. 42. 

a) aUi aX) |«X3r*^ Axi^ jli « aWi ^ ■-**? 

II *^i (/ ^ 

3tw Ot lal.gw wtuf JjjSjMt A&f 

A r, e., the building is so high, that it touches tho moon, and its foundation ifl 
deep, that it touches the iish, upon which the earth is supposed to rest. 

t Tho moire is as bad os the poetry. To get out the metrei w# hare to road thivf 
for shar^f—which is Hinddstimf, and have to scan haqqa waddih. 
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. 

5L« j ^ i |»U^I 

In the name of God, &c. 

1. The Jami’ Masjicl, by the grace of God tho Lord, and for the Bake of Mn 9 ta{k, 
the Lord of jM^ver and dignity, 

2. Wa8( ciGctcd) during tho reign of a king, the fame of whoso justice sarronnds 
tho west aud tho east, (extending) from tho back of the fish to tho moon. 

3. Namely, tho son of Siiiih Ibvdhim the Jnst, the exalted, tho sun of Royalty, 
tho king of the ^Yorld, M a hm u d S h d h (two distichs illegible). 

6. The glory of the holy temple (in Jcrasalem), the honor of the llaram (the 

temple in Makkah). 

7. The slave Faxhillah wrote this on tho 27th day of the Fast, A. H. 859 (10th 
September, 1455, A. D.) 


I now bring this essay to a close. It has extended over more pages 
than 1 originally had intended. I hope in a short time to put together the 
collection of inscriptions belonging to the Pathan and Mugliul periods, 
received by the Society from General Cunningham and Dr. J, Wise, 
to whose unwearied exertions Bengal History owes'so much. In the 
meaiitiino it wovild be well if other members also, and all such as take an 
interest in tho subject, would send rubbings and coins to the Society ; for 
in the absence of w'ritteii histories it is only from mural and medallic re¬ 
mains that we can expect to gain a correct knowledge of the history of 
Bengal. 
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8ai(addin AbiilMiy»]hidHaiDzali Shab 

(son). 10 y„ or 7 y.» or to 785 804. none. 

3 y. 7 m. 5 d. 

8haanBnddSn,........«...(?)^ (son?) ... 3 y. and some m., to 788 none. none. 
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Note on fico Mnhamtnailan Chins. —tub lloxouA.BriB E. 0. E^YLBr, 

C. S. I. 

I have the honor to bring to the notice of the Society two fine gold 
Miiliaiuiiiadiin coins which I have lately seen. They are both as yet 
midesrrilnMl. 

Tlie first is a gold coin of N a 9 i r-u d d i n K h u s r a u, the usurper 
who ascended the throne of Dihli after the assassination of Qutb-uddiu 
Mubarak in 720 A. K., and reigned a little more than four months. 

The coin is in beautiful preservation and weighs about 109 gnuns. 

It is of the same ty|>e as tlie silver coin, described as No. Io5 of Tlioiuas' 
* Patlian Kings.’ The marginal inscription is, however, complete and runs, 

AjI^axm j jUm* 

In the centre, too, of the reverse, the word preceding “ reads 

clear as « Navir ul-rahman.” The drawing of the original of JMr, 

I'hoinas' coin as given in the plates (PI. iii, fig. 78) seems as if tlie latter 
had been imperfect at this word. The legends are, therefore, probably the 
same, except as to the denomination of the coin given in the margin. 

The gold coin which 1 have above described, is in the possession of Col. 

J. H, Gordon of the 29th itegimeut Native Infantry, who procured it at 
Peshawar. 

The other coin is also a Muhammadan coin, but belongs to a later dato 
aud another mint. It is a coin of the Bengal usurper M u z a ff ay S h i h, and 

41 S 8 
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also greatly resembles the silver coin of that Monarch, figured by Marsden, 
(PI. XXXV, fig. ncxcii) and attributed by him to Shams-uddin Altamsh. 

Major 'VVatorhouso has been good enough to photograph this interesting 
coin, and I enclose a co])y of the photograph. 



I give tlie legend as I read it in full, hut there mav bo some doubt as 
to one word and as to the date, of which more ]»resently. 

Bkvkrsk. OiiVKn.sK. 

Muhammadan j>rofeir>ion of faith, 

or *■ Kalimah," with the date. Axxhim j aSUjc aU| txJL^ ejttJU* 


Margin— the names and titles 1 
of the four companions, 

Tlie first dilHcnlty is as to the title The legiMid in this line 

and tliat below it, is very mucli crain])ed at the end, and is with dillicnlty 
legible. I read this word therefore with some d*)ubt, it is pt)ssibly meant 
for 

Unfi)rtniuitelv, the ehief doubt of the reailing centres in the date. 

*r ' “ 

The numerals are preei*ded hy two seareidv legible groups of letters, which 
I take to represent 4 ^, uiul tlie>e co\er the numerals, uhich are very 
ill executed. Attached to tie.* iiiarLriual seroll on ihi^ h‘ft mav be st^en a trian<- 
gular mark. This may be eiti»er a part of Ibe scroll itself, or it may be 
intondtMl for the cipher ;\ or H. 

On the other hand, the extrem*: right hand ciplier, if examined by a glass, 
resolves itself clearly into two, and it may thfrefore eillier stand for i or 0, 
or for • and f, i. e., “ O’' and 1," The <Iate may therefore l>e read a.s 801, 
or 800, indilTercntly. 

This is unfortunate, for the date of this king is uncertain. We know btit 
little of him. The main facts whiidi seefii to he clear are, that he munlered 
his immediate predecessor Mahmud Shah, and at once a.Hcended the throne. 
After some time a rehellioii arose, headed hy hia eventual successor ’Ala- 
uddin Husain. It would appear, moreover, MiizafTur Shah warn before long 
di'ivcii into the fortified city of Gaur, and tliat he held Ids own within this 
refuge for a very considerable time, defeating all the attacks of his op^wnents. 
In the end, however, they triumphed j one account says by the treachciy 
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of hifl courtiers, whom he had disgusted by his cruelty; another story is that 
emboldeucd by success he rashly hazarded a battle outside his fortification, 
and fell ill the contest. 

The ]) 0 ])ular dates assigned to this king vary very much, but it is speci¬ 
fically stated that lus reign lusted three ycai's and live months. 

One s(‘t of dates, that most generally accepted, carries his reign as far 
down as 903, which u'ould place his accession in cither the beginning of 899 
or end of S9S, A. II.; but, as will be seen, this is probably too late. 

3’hc only one point on which there is no doubt is that he erected a 
building at Gaur in 808. This is testified by tlic inscrijition published in 
the Society’s Journal, Vol. xur, p. 201, by Mr. Blochmann from the Gaur 
impression furnished by General Cunningham. 

Another piece of evidence, hut a less couelusive one, is the coin publish¬ 
ed by Marsden, n. xxxviii, Xo. nerxcii, and which is dated in 899. It 
is attributed by Marsden to ’Ala^uddiu Husain ; hut if correctly attributed, 
as is prohal)le, it is, I think, indirect evidence, nof that Muzaffar Shah was 
tlien dead, bnt that he was still alive in ])ossc*ssion of Gaur. For f/iis coin 
of’Ahi-uddin is struck at Fatluilmd, a mint of which I ht lieve no other 
specimens exist, whereas his later coins bear the mint murk usually of 
Jannatahad," the well knowi\ mint name of new Lak'hnauti or Gaur. 
It is ol‘course more than pri)bable that ’Ala-uddin Husain, in the flush of 
vieU)ry and with his adversary penned up and heleaguevt'd in a fortress, at 
once asMiined, while himself in camp or at some obscure town, the n*gal style 
and struck coins, while Muzafiur Shah might still have done the same inside 
his strong fortress. 

The facts we have then arc these: Sluzafli^r Shah was reigning in 893. 
He was j)rol)al)ly still ivigning hut penned up in Gaur at some period 
in 899. Me reigned three years and five montlis. 

All of these iiicts are consistent with the dates cither of 89G or 901 A, H., 
hut in either case this coin must mark owe extreme limit of Muzaftar’s 
Shah’s n*ign. Mv own feeling is rather to read the date as 901 A. II., rest- 
ing mainly on the geiu'ral assignment of a later date to him by native histo¬ 
rians, and on the aj)pearanoc of the date itself. I am hound to state, how¬ 
ever, that such authorities as General Ciinningliam and Mr. Bloehmanu 
prefer to read 89(5. 

, This coin was found at Gaur some years ago, and ia in the possession of 
E. Lewis, Esij., C. S. 
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S'otea on Tico Coppe^'-plate Imtcripiiom of the Twelfth Century, A, D., re- 
cording Qrante of Land hg Govindaehandra JDeva of Kanauj,—By 
Ba'bu Ha'jenorala'la AIitra. 

In Aj)ril last, I received from "Mr, E. T. Atkinson of Allahabad two 
copper plates bearing Sanskrit inscriptions, together with a transcript in 
modem J)evanagari and an English translation of one of them. Mr. Atkin¬ 
son informed me tiiat the plates “ had been found in the village of Basahi, 
about two miles north-east ol‘ the tahsili town of Bidhuna, in the Elawah 
District. The village is in a small kherd or mound into which a Thakur 
cultivator was digging for bricks to build a house. He came on the remains 
of a pakka house, in the wall of the ddldn of which were two recesses (Jdk), 
and in each of these recesses was a j)late.” 

No. 1, the smaller of the two plates, measures 10 inches, with an average 
breadth of lO.J inches. It has a clasp rivetted on the middle of its upper 
edge to which is attached a chain of two rings of unequal thickness, holding 
a heavy bell-shaped copper seal. The legends on the seal are a liguro of 
Garuda, the vehicle of Vishnu, and a conch shell, a rude imitation of tho 
fm\Qm pdnehajanya conch or %var trumpet of that divinity, with the name 
of SVi Govindaehandra Deva in the middle. The seal is peculiar to tho 
last line of the Kanauj kings, and implie.s that tlio.se who adopted it were 
the especial followers of the Vaishnava faith. 

The writing on tho plate extciuls to twenty-two lines, the last begin- 
ing at aljout tin? middle of the lower edge. Tlie characU^ is the wvll-kiiowu 
Kutila, deeply cut, and in an excellent state of preservation. 

The record was first sent to Pandit Bapudeva S^astri, who had it deci¬ 
phered and translated by one of the papdits of the Sanskrit College of Bena¬ 
res. The transcript prepared by the panclit is generally correct, and is 
annexed below with a few sliglit alterations; but the translation, being loose 
and periphrastic, has been replaced by another. 

The subject of the inscription is the grant, to an astrologer named 
Ahneka, of a village named Vasabhi, in the canton of Jiavani, in the Etawah 
district. The donor is Raja Govindaehandra Deva of Kanauj, and the date 
of the gift, Sunday, the 5th of tlie waxing moon in the month of Pausha, 
Samvat llGl, corresponding with tlie end of December in the year 1103 of 
the Christian era. The boundary of the village is given in full, and Mr. Aik- 
man, who communicated the plate to Mr. Atkinson, identifies tho place 
with the modem kkerd village of Basahi where the record was found. He 
says, “ The only name like Jiavani in Pargannah Bidhuna is Jiva Sirs6ni, 
about ten miles south-east of Bidhuna, which has a large khcri. The name 
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B&ndbama still exists as the name of a village about 2^ miles east of Basdhi. 
Fusani may be ulentificd with Pusaoli, two miles south of Basahi. For 
Yaravvala the local paod^l'^ Bclgur, two miles southwest; for Ban^ha- 
ra, two miles west of Basahi. Savahada is apparently the modern Sabhad, 
2? miles N, N. W. of Basdhi. All these are khcra villages with wliieh the 
whole north-east of the Bidhuna Parganah appears to bo studded. Tradition 
lias it that Sahad in the Pliapliund Parganah, which is now but a khcra, 
was the site of the elephant staldes of the rulers of Kanauj, and, though 
there is now no vestige of a wall, the villagers still point out the sites of 
the gates, as the Dihli Darwazali &c.** 

The att(?sting witnesses to the gifb were the high priest, the accountant 
general, and the warder of the palace, the conveyancer being a man of the 
name of Vijava Dasa, son of Pandit Kiiko. 

No. 2 measures eighteen inches by eleven and a half. It originally 
had one or more rings and a seal attached to its top: but they are now lost- 
Its corners are broken, and the inscription, which extends to twenty-four 
lines, has hoi*n very much defaced by rust, making it cpiite illegible in some 
places. Owing to this the paodit, who deciphered the first plate, could not 
make anything of the record. Careful clearing and an impression taken 
under a copper plate printing press, have, however, enabled me to read a 
good part of it, and tilling up such portions as are irretrievably lost of the 
preamble, which is the same :ls in a record published in the twenty-seventh 
volume of this Journal, and the eoneludiiig inipiveatory and commendatory 
verses from several land grants already published, I have succeeded in res¬ 
toring the record with the cxeejition of a few proper names of places which 
are not of any material importance. The portions taken from other records 
have been enclosed in brackets in the subjoined transcript. 

The subject of the patent is the gift of two villages h}’- Govlndachandra 
to a Tliukur of tlie name of ])eva]mlit S'arina, son of Thakur Udyi, and 
grandson of Thakur Yogi, of the Kasyapa clan. The title of the donee and 
his ancestors a^ipoars in its ancient ft>rin of Thakkura. The date of the gift’* 
is the third of the wane in the month of Fhalguna, Siinivat 1171!, or just 
thirteen j'cara after the 111*81 grant. Tlie dates arc given, in both caaes, both 
in letters and figures, and so there is no doubt whatever about tbo 
accuracy of my reading. 

, The preamble of the fii*st grant opens with a reference to a dynasty of 
which one G&hadav^la was the founder, and Karlla the last prince. One of 
the descendants, some unknown generations removed from Gaha^avala, was 
Mahiala, and after sonic generations Bhoja, who does not appear to havo 
been the immediate predecessor of Karlla. Of these several names, that of 
Bhoja is tlie most important. As a sovereign of Kanauj, he must be one of 
the two Bhojos of the Saran plate noticed by me in my paper “ on a Land 
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Grant of Maliendrapala Deva of Kanaiij,”* probably tbo last who was the 
same with the “ Lord Paramount” named in the Gwaliar inscription trans¬ 
lated by me and included in my paper on the “ Vestiges of the Kings of 
Gwalior ”t noticed also in my essay on tlio “ IJlioja Raja of Dhdr and 
his Honionvms.'*J The date of the Ijist llboja of Kanaiij was SS5, A. D.,§ 
and that of the Lboja of Gwali:tr 875, A 1).,|| showing an interval of only 
ten veal's which may reasonably be supposed to have been included in a sin¬ 
gle reign. This identilieation w'ould make the dyna^ty of Gahadavala to be 
the same with that of Pevasakti, which, according to my calculation, com¬ 
menced in the vear 771), A. 

When Karlla, the last prince of the dynasty, died, cannot be ascertained ; 
but it must have been at about the tliinl ipiarter of the eleventh century. 
The inscription notices a revolution immediately after his death ; perhaps he 
was destroyed by a rising of his own peoi>le, who expelled his descendants 
from Kanauj and made over the kingdom to Chandradeva, or at least helped 
him to take it. 

The dynasty of the last named prince was fi^nnded by Yasovigraba, 
whose name oeeui's in a largi* number of inscriptions ; his date, however, 
is iiow'here satisfardorily settled.** His son Mahicbaiidra was the father of 
Chandradeva. No inseripti«>n of cither of these has yet been met with. Of 
Madanapala, the son and successor of Chandradeva, an inscription has been 
published, hearing date the 3rd of tlie w'axing moon in ilie inuntli of Mcigha, 
8ainvat 1151 = 1097 A. I).+t According to the inscription undiT notice 
he was tlm reigning sovereign in lli)3, A. I)., when his son Govindachaudra, 
a.s heir apparent, gave away tin; village of lla.^hi. 

The second iiiseriptioii descrils^s the dynasty of Yasovigraba, but makes 
no mention of the line of kings which preceded it. According to it Goviuda- 
chandra was reigning sovereign or ^laharHja on the 3rd of the wane in 
the month of Phalguna, in the Sainvat era 1171: ~ A. 1). 1117. So he must 
have succeeded his father between llu3 and 1117 A. I). On the 6th of the 
wane in the month of Magha, Sarnvat llS2 = A. 1). 1125, he gave away a 
village in the canton pf iIaladoya,{^ and his reign may he assumed to have 

• Ante XXXIII, p. 321. 
t Ante XXXI, p. 391. 
t AntoXXXH, p. 91. 

§ Ante XXXI, p. 199. 

I; Ante XXXIU, p. 96. 
f Ante XXXn,p. 409. 

•• A summary of all the YMOvigrahns noticod in inscriptions will be fonnd In a 
footnote to a paper entitled ** Of two Kdicts bestowing land recorded on plates of 
copper.** Ante XXVII, p, 217- 
, tt AntoXXVn, p. 218. 
tt Ante XXVII, p, 247. 
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extended to the close of the third decade of the twelfth century, and probab¬ 
ly to a much later period. Hi» son and successor was Yijayachandra. He 
is said to have died in 1168 A, 1).,* leaving the kingdom of Kanauj to his 
son Jaychandra, the last king, from whom the country passed to the Muham¬ 
madans. There are several copper plate patents extant of this sovereign. 
Six of them found by Captain Fell at Benares, and now in the Library of 
the Asiatic Society, bear dates as follow:— 

Nos. 1008-3 and 0, Samvat 1233 A. D. 1175. 

No. 1008-4, Samvat 1234 = A. D. 1170. 

Nos. 1008-5, 7 and S, Samvat 123G = A. D. 1178. 

Lt. Col. Caulfield’s Faizabad plate,f Samvat 1243 = A, D. 1187. 

His overthrow by the Muliammadans took place in A. D. 1193, which 
gives a ]>eriod of alwut twenty-six years for his reign. 

As the history of these sovereigns has been discussed at length bv 
Colebrooke, Wilson, and others, and I have at present neitlier the time nor tlio 
iiielinatiou to write a monograph, 1 shall close tliese brief notes with a few 
remarks on the nature of the gill and on the various kinds of rights, taxes, and 
cesses which they bestowed on the donees. 

Tlie gifts, as a rule, are absolute, and to last, in the metaphorical 
language generally used aiv such occasions, “ as long as the snn and moon 
will enduri'.” Their resumption is also prohibited with dire imprecations, 
Ihit no where is any mention made of the right of actual possession of the 
donor. The lir^t impre.ssion produce<l on rciuling a copper-plate grant is 
that the ])roj>rietovy riglit of the donor is conveyed to the donee, but looking 
to the iat't that almost invariably tliere is a clause in the deed winch says 
the inluihitants and h)eal ollicers, should render to the donee all rents, 
taxes,” Ac., or other words to that cllcct, the conclusion becomes evident that 
the right conveyed is, like that of the zamlndars, limited to rents, Ac., and 
dm's not extend to actual possc.ssion, wliich is taken for granted will rest 
with the tiller of the soil, except of course in the cases of unoccupied land, 
forests, mines, wastes, Ac., which aiv frctjuently separately mentioned. This 
peculiarity in the land tenures of India was first jiointed out by Colonel 
8ykes, and it shows the existonee of zaniiiulari rights of middle men apart 
and distinct from the occupancy rights of the cultivators. It shows also 
that the right of possession did not rest with the king. JTc was entitled to 
dcipaiul ri'venueor X.vi;Yi,aiul cesses, hut not to dispossess the occupant at will 
and plca.sure. However extraordinary this may appear to persons who 
associate the idea of Indian sovereignty with every thing that is arbitrary and 
autocratic, it is a fact which is in perfect keeping with the laws of the huid. 


♦ Ante XXVII, p. 218. 

t Colohronku's Kssays, II. pp. 289, 295, and 296. Journal, Aa. Soo., 11., pp. 341« 
and 312 j XXV II, p. 218. Auto X, p. 98. 
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According to the TattmJcamiitdiy tliere were formerly four classes of tax- 
gatherers intermediate between the actual occupant on the one side and the 
king on the other; these were the Gramadliynksha, the Kautuinbika, the 
Vishayadhyaksha, and the Sabhadhyaksha, and the revenue passed succes¬ 
sively through their separate hands before it reached the king.* Whether 
these persons were paid ofiicci*s, or owners in some sense or other, I cannot 
ascertain, but in the Vivdda Chintamaiti a rule is quoted which says, “ A 
gift of land made by the king by taking it from its proprietor through 
anger or avarice, or under a pretext, (/. <?. not lawfully resumed) is illegal.”t 
There are laws quoted in it of the rights of sqiiattei*s and lease-holders, 
apart from those of permanently fixed cultivators, who held the ])Osition of 
the ryots of the present day.J -This becomes the more ap]iarent from the 
nature of the right of the king in land as defined by S'rikrishna Tarka- 
lankara in his commentary on the Dayabbaga of Jimutavahana. “ WIkmi the 
owner of one kingdom/’ savs he, “ buys a country or the like from the owner of 
another, the right acquired in bis purchase istbalofreali'iing revenue, wliich 
the seller had, and not anything similar to the right acquired iii Imul by 
inheritance, which is also connected with land, and whieli is not of tlie same 
nature with the former, and cannot be produced by its trai!sfi*r, the dis¬ 
cordance being in their natures.”§ Accordingly, we find in one of the Sanelii 
inscriptions a vassal of Chandra Gupta ])urchasing from one of his own sub¬ 
jects a piece of land, at the legal rate, for 12,500 dinars fora Hiiddhist temple. || 
The rights conveyed by the patents also indicate this very 'clearly. 
Tlie first riglit named in the records under notice i.s called hhdja or “ a share” 
of the produce. It is, 1 believe, the same with the hhtipajoia of the present 
day, in which an owner allows the cultivation of his land by a farmer on 
the understanding of receiving a share (hhdtjn) of tin* produce, the cost 
and labour of cultivation being borne by the? latter. The share varies from 
four to ten-.sixteentbs, according to the nature of the soil and other circum¬ 
stances; hut it is ordinarily fixed at half the ]>roduec, which in the case of 
paddy is sornetiincK meant to incliiflc the straw, and sometimus to omit 
it. Owners of land are occasionally required to supply seed grain; but 


* imr N 

t Proflaniiakofiinr Tagore's Translation, p. 12k 
X IhiU., pp. 13U-31. 

ir^rfqqqmqnlw wfiirrtn- 
iwiqjTmuwqRni wi^arnft WTqi^Tf4^ni. 1 

BliaratachaiidrA Siromam’s edition of the Diyabhsga, p. IS, 

II Ante VoU VI, p. 455. 
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this is not common. At the time of Govindachandra, the share was, I 
believe, a tenth, as 1 find in the inscription No, 1 the word hhdga^ 
hulaka-da9\ which means the share {bMga) for a plough-share {Kutaka) to 
hediuf'a “/rTt,” the “ten” meaning either ten hundredths or one tenth. 
The ordinary practice of calcuhiting by fractions of the rupee or sixteenths 
has, 1 imagine, not been adopted here, as the very next word handha vim'ati 
twenty or a twentieth for moi-tgages, would in that case mean twentysix- 
teenths, which w'ould be absurd. One-twentieth or twenty-hundredths— 
most probably the former was the rate of cess for moi’tgages. But what* 
cv(*r the rate the right was clearly limited to rent, and did not extend to 
actual possession. 

The second nght of the zemindar is named JBhoga, literally meaning 
enjoyment, but most probably intended to imply usufruct, as in the current 
terms Bhogahandhak^ Bhogaldbh^ Bhogddkikdi\ Bhogasanadj &e., a mort¬ 
gage is meant in which the article pledged is permitted to be used in lieu 
of interest. It might mean the actual possession and enjoyment of the 
land, hut that cannot bo the object intended by the conveyancer, for in 
that case he would not have described it as “ payable,” and enjoined the 
inhabitants or ryots to “ render it.” The condition of payment, or rendering, 
implies that the land was left in the possession of tho ryots, and the donee 
was still to have some enjoyment of it. This could he effected by al¬ 
lowing the landlord to have the right of using it when the land was left 
fallow, either as liold for grazing his cattle, or taking the grass from the 
field after the cultivator's crop had been removed from it. A right of 
this description is enjoyed in the North-AVesterii Provinces to this day; and 
a ease once came up in appeal to the High Court of Calcutta from Behar in 
which the zemindar claimed the right of taking grass from the lield of his 
ryot, after the ryot had removed his crop. This is indicated in a passage in 
the Vivdda Chintdmani where it is stated that “ the produce of seeds thrown 
from one lield into another by a storm or a deluge, is enjoyed by the 
proprietor of tho field,”* i. c., the produce resulting w'ithout the iuLerven- 
tiou of the ryot is due to tho zemindar, oven during the currency of a lease, 
unless otherwise provided for in the lease. 

Tho next is Kara^ L c., rent proper or revenue, in which a fixed amount, 
whether payable in money or kind, h;ia to be reudoixHl for the use of land 
irrespective of tho actual produce at any given time. The standard for 
fixing tho rate was doubtless the produce, but when tho rate was once fixed, 
the produce was no longer taken into consideration. 

Tho next is Bravani kara^ or a toll on quadrivials, L a toll at tu.n* 
pikes, it being very unlikely that a traveller was called upon to pay a toll 
at every cross road. The translator of the Delhi College coppor-plate 

* Prasatmakum&r Tagore’s edition, p. 131. 
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fancies that from the mention of this tax, it may possibly be inferrible 
that the impoverishment of the imperial coffers had recently given rise to a 
new species of fiscal exaction but the impoverishment is altogether imagi¬ 
nary ; there is nothing to show that GoviiKhichaudra's reign was financially 
a bad one, and needed any extraordinary fiscal measures for relief. On 
the contrary, Govindachandra and his two aurcessors, who exercised supre¬ 
macy for nearly the whole of the twelfth century, and possessed the finest 
and richest portion of India, including the Gangctic doab, a good portion of 
Oudh down to Benares, and an undcfiuable portion of the tract of country 
to the south of the Ganges and Jumna from Tikkari to Gwalior, were rich 
and prosperous, the most distinguislied soveivigus of tlicir times, lavisli in 
bestowing entire villages, not unofton two, three, or more at a time, in free- 
gift to Brehmans, it is extremely im])rol>able that they laboured under 
pecimiary difficulties. Were the difticulty to be admitted as a fact, still the 
question would remain, liow could the bestowal of the riglit to raise siicli a 
tax relieve the tiglitncss of the imperial exchequer ? To make it really 
beneficial, the donor should have reserved the right for himself, and not given 
it away to a subject. 

These fijur forms of taxation arc mentioned in the second plate, and the 
grant appears to bo limited to tlic enjoyment of tliese, which ttie tenants 
were to contribute. In the first grant tlie gift is absolute, including the 
power of administering justice, tlie puni.sliinent being limited by the nature 
of tiio offence, sadriadpurddha dtmda. But even hero tlie tenants are not 
altogether lost sight of, nor their rights annulled, for it ordains that the 
share (hhagd) for each plough, kiitaka, should be ten or a tenth (daa'a; hhdga* 
kutaka-dasa). 

The right of the donee in mortgage is fixed at one-twentieth or five 
per cent., which is somewltat more than the stamp tax of tlie present-day. 
He is authorised also to raise a tax for beggars—a poor rate—which is to be 
equal to or four kuduvas^ which is equal to “ forty-eight double 

handfuls but whether tliat was rc(|uired to be contributed by every tenant, 
or for every biggah of land cultivated, 1 cannot ascertain. The tax is named 
agU'prastha, A similar rate of tax is also fixed lor the administration of 
justice akaha^pa^ala-praaiha. For the watch and ward of the village, a similar 
rate is likewise fixed. It is called pratihara-praatha or a chaukiddri tax, and 
in some vllages of Bengal, it is still current, though the measure of corn given 
is different. lioyalties are also fixed for mines (dkara)^ collection of fragrant 
grass, meaning evidently the wild Bend grass or Khaakhaa (turuahka*dan4a); 
wild tree-cotton (dkart^; reeds for mat-making (kafa); and trade in 
precious metals and jewels, collectively called hiranga or gold. In the 
^ translation of the Inscription published in the twenty-seventh volume of 
* this Journal (p. 249), the word iurmhka-dktn^fa has been rendered into 

• Ante XXVII, p. 248. 
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** Mabommedan amerc^ementa,” the translator suggesting that it implies that 
the encroachment of the northern invaders were gaining head, and that 
their dominion was becoming to be recognised but I cannot accept this 
version as correct. It assumes the presence in Etawal^ of such a Moslem 
population as would be worth taxing; and that is far from being probable. 
The word turuekka dubtlcss means a Turk or a Moslem, and it is undeniable 
that the incursions of Mahmud Qhaznavi did leave some of his followers 
scattered in different parts of India, but they did not make up such a 
population in villages as to make judicial fines imposed on them of any 
material value. At any rate such fines do not by any means indicate Moslem 
sovereignity in India, nor does their imposition by Brahmans under 
the ordcre of a Hindu king in the year 1103 imply its extension. It may 
be added, that the right of administering justice carries with it that of 
fining, and the donee who got the right, enjoyed the fines from Hindu and 
foreign ofienders alike, and a special mention of “ Itlahommedan amerce¬ 
ments" was not at all needed. But the most important argument against 
the theory appears to me to be the position which the word fumshka danda 
occupies in the text. It is preceded by akam^ “ mine," and followed by 
dhara^ “ tree cotton," and “ mat reed," and one naturally expects it to be 
tlie name of some article of produce; and this is supplied by the old meaning 
of turushka “ an aromatic substance," added to danda, a stick," an aromatic 
rccd. Ill the western parts of the Burdwan district, whore the khas-khas 
is common, a royalty is to this day charged by zemiudars for permission to 
cut it. 


Transcript of Inscription No. I. 
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uipra wut Tftftct 
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^ fwn?t wfwcsrr fqsfM: ifSlfH II ^ II 
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iT^UTpri ^ i 

jRit ^Tf«5i^T^ ff ?3^r?r II u II 

5Tif^»pjtaiiw^T»»^^r^w5i^ii:^i?i?nB\ ^i(f ^fnw 


Translation of Xo. 1. 

Om ! Salutation to the glorious Vdsudeva, 

1. I adore D^modara, the Arfit among the Gods, iho throe folds of skin on 
whose belly arc said to bo tho throe worlds in his lap. 

2. In the dynasty of (iahoilavsla was born tho victorions king^ comparable to 
Nala and Nabbsga, the son of tho auspicious Mahisla. 

3. When king Uhoja had bocotne an object of sight to tho charming wives of 
the gods, (t. «. died) i wlicn tho career of king S'ri Knrila had come to a close, when 
there was a revolution, thgn Chandruduva bccamo king. On gaining him, who was 
like the lord of heaven, for her husband, earth was gratified. Ho was a protector of 
tho universe. 

4. Having brought under subjugation all irrepressible and inimiool kings, tho 
ftovereigu esUbiished bis rtproachless metroj>olui at Kauyukubja. 
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5. Of him was bom the renowned of earth, Madnnapila—a lion to the inimical 
elephant Ilipati, (Wing cf lU), v/ho engaged himself in frequent warfare,* and made 
the tmnice of his decapitated enemies dance (in the battle field), 

6. Of him was bom the celebrated prince Goyindochandra, whose lotns-Uke 
feet wore adored by hosts of mortal aovereigSs—a prince of refhlgent might, the 
ornament of mankind, and the distnrber of the enjoyment of his enemies. 

On Sunday, the 6th of the waxing moon, in the month of Fansha, of the Samvat 
year one thousand ono hundred and sixty one, Samvat 1163, Fausha, 5th Sadi, 

Sunday. t Having this day bathed here at Asatika,t on the sin-destroying Tamnna,_ 

having offered libations of water to the tutelary divinities, sages, (rishis) men, animals 
Olid manes,—having worshipped the sun, the sovereign and glorious lord of all, S'lva, 
and the asylum of tho universe Vosudeva,—having duly made offerings to the fire (the 
prince) thus addresses all the i*c8peetnble inliabituiits of the village of Vasabhi, in the 
district or circio (Patiana) of Jiyavani. This village with all its fields, and orchards 
of Madlinka and mangoes, together with the sky over it and the region below it as 
also tho power of administering justice, the right to a tenth for every ploughshare to 
a twentieth on mortgages, to ruyalties or shares (prastka) of corn, for beggars, justice, 
watcli and ward, mines, aromatic reeds and gold, along with all other,—tho village 
having on its Kast tho village of Bandhamauni; on its West the village of Yedabhala f 
on its South tho village of Fns^ui; and on its North, tho village of Ssvahada, thus 
bounded on four sides—for tho increase of virtue and good name of my parents and 
myself, and knowing life to be os irajiermancut as a bubble on water and the value 
of w'calth to Ho in cliarity and enjoyment, has been granted as a sasana for the 
period of tho sun and tho moon to tho astrologer Brshmana, Ahncka, son of Kulye, 
and grandson of Moino, of tho Bahvrich Sskha (bi*anch) of the Gautama clan (^^otra), 
having Guutamn, Avitutha, Augiras^a for his threefold Frarara, by Govindachaudra 
Deva, sou of tho Mnharija, on the w*intor*Bolstilial conjunction (of the month of 
Fausha and Magha) with water liold in his hand, and purified by Kiis'a grass. 

1. W'ith folded hands this is my prayer to all future sovereigns of my and other 
dynasties, that they should novor take any tribute from this villago~not oven a blade 
of durba gross. Those who wish to do their duty should, obedient to the mandates 
of sagos, preserve intact my gift, (os long os) tho wind blows and tho sun continues 
to shine. 

2. This earth has boon enjoyed by many kings, including Sagara and others. To 
whomsoever belongs tho earth for the time being, Uo enjoys the fruit (of such gifts). 

3. Whoever rubs earth, whether ghrou by himself or others, becoming a maggot, 
sinks witli bis parents into ordure. 

4. Both bo who accepts land and he who grants it, arc equally meritorious, and 
they dwell eternally in heaven. 

6. Tho alienator of laud-grants cannot expiate his crime oven by (dedicating to 

I 

* Tho word prahandha means both continnona action and n trentiso. The latter 
would imply that tho king composed some treatises uu tactics, but the second clause 
would bo more in keeping with the former meaning which has been adopted in the 
text, 

t The repotition is due to the circumstance of tho date being given first in words 
and then in figures, 

t Probably the name of a ghat or a village on the Yamuni. 
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pablio use) a tlioiisaiid tanks, by (performing) a hundred V^'apoya ritesi and by' 
giving away in charity ten million heads of cattle. 

This was written by Yijayadssai son of the Pandit S'r£ Kuke, with the consent 
(or in the presence P) of the family priest S'ri Jsguka, thd chief accountant {Mehatiom 
ha,)* SVi Brahm&na, and the warde^(Prafi/tara) S'ri GautamL 


Transcript of Inscription No. II 
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) ftrqrfWi 


^ I take this word to be the ancient fomi of tiie Uriya Mdhinti and the Bengali 
Hiyit4 an officer whose doty is to koop aooouiiti. 
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Translation, 

1. Let this bo auspicions. Hay that agitation at the ootnmenoement of hia 
dallianco with SVi, whun her handa rolled about on the nock and shoulders of eager 
and lustful Yaikuntha, bo to your prosperity! 

2. When the line of protectors of the earth, bom of the raoo of the ungcnial- 
rayed orb (the sun), had departed to heaven, there lived one of the nemo of 
Tnsovigraha, the inuuilioout, who, in the plenitude of his effulgence, was like the sun 
himself, 

3. His son was Mahiclmndra, whoso glory, resembling the light of tho moon, 
was spread wide by him beyond the son. 

4. Unto him was born a son, the king SM Chandmdova, the lover of polity, 

m 

the discomfiter of hosts of enomius, the dispcllor of tho gloom of impatient, hcroio 
warriors, by whoso glorious mujesty'was repressed tho revolts of tho subjects of the 
unrivalled great kingdom, of auspicious Gadhipura,* which was earned by the valour of 
his arms. 

5. Repairing, os a protector, to Kas'i, Kusfka, Uttara Kos^ila, Indmsthana, and 
other places of pilgrimage, he marked the earth by the performance of a hundred 
tuJd rites, in coarse of which he repeatedly gave to tho twicc-born his own weight in 
gold.t 

6. His son was Hadanapdla: that crest-jewel of the lords of the earth flourishes 
as the moon of his race. By the waters, which sparkled in jars at hia coronation, 
the earth was washed clean of all tho sinful dust of this iron age, 

7. When he went forth to conquer, on tho earth sinkiug uuder the over-powering 
weight of the foot-falls of his maddened and careering elephants, high as lofty 
mountains, the serpent S4ihn, crushed as it wero by it, and having its crest-jewel 
fractured and thrust down into its bleeding mouth, for a time hid its face in its 
folds.! 

8. Erom him descended tho king Govindaehandra, even as tho moon issued ' 
forth from the ocean. His long arms, excoudiug like creepers, tied and chocked all 
elephant-like upstart kingdoms, and ho was tho source of thick fluiiUucctar-spriuk- 
ling eloquencc.§ 

8. His numerous elephants could nowhere in tho three quarters And worthy 
taskers that could flght with them, and so they repaired to the quarter of the wioLder 


* Ancient name of Kanauj 

t The ceremony is a very costly ono, but it is not uncommon. Within tho last 
ten years it has been several times celebrated in^ulcutta, and in course of it not on]y 
gold, but silver, rice, paddy, sesamum seed au^ other articles were weighed against ^ 
tho donor, and presented to Bralimana. The Ddnakhun^aof Homadri, now jn course 
of publication in the Bibliotheca Indica, contains a full description of tho details of this 
rite. 

m 

! It IS commonly bolierod that certain species of serpents bear VO 17 bright 
jewels on their heads; Stesha, tho king of serpents on whoso head rests the earthy 
according to Panranic cosmogony, has tho largest jewel* 

$ If tho word gavaya be taken in its ordinaiy aocoptation of ktno, tho ihoaning of 
the phrase would be ** the sonroe (whence men obtained) kino whioh gave thick, sweet 
milk.’* 
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rfthetlmndorbolt (Eaflfc) where tho lord of AbhraTnu*{Airavata the elephant of Tndra) 
>va» their only rivni. 

The same Oovindaohandra Devai whose feet are profoundly adored by hosts of 
sovereigns^ the liighly revered,f the great king over great kings,{ the supremo 
lord,§ the devout worshipper of S^iva,|| the sovondgn of the three classes of king^, viz. 
AsVapati, Oajupati and Nurapati,^ master (Vsehaspati) of all knowledge and logic, 
successor of tlio highly revolted the great king ovor great kings, the chief lord, the 
devout worshipper of S^va, S'ri Madanapala Deva. who was the successor of the highly 
revered, the great king over gi'cat kings, the supremo lord, the devont worahipper of 
S^iva, 8M Cliaudra Deva, the sovoreigu who, by his arms, carved the happy kingdom 
of Kanyakubja, reigns supromOi 

Ho commands, acquaints and enjoins the inhabitants of(?)and those who have come 
thereto from other places, as also km>/s, qneons, heirs-apparent, ministers, priests, 
wniders, generals, treasurers {Ithnn^Jdijdnkas) justiciaries (akshopafolilia-ii) 

])]iysiciaiis, astrohjgcrs, guanlians of female apartments (or dwellers of the zenana,) 
envoys, and owners of olophants, horses, towns, mines, commons, and lierdsof cattle ; 
Be this kiioun nnto you, that after bathing in water consecrated by mantras, after 
uHoi'iiig iiecording to law water to montra.s, gods, sages, mortals, eloments and maiies, 
nft<‘r ]myiiig due mlorntion to tho fiery light (sun) whose rays are potent in dispelling 
dense darkness, after worshipping the crescnt-crested (S^va), after performing puja to 
Vasiideva, the preserver of the three regions, after offering oblations of frumenty and 
ehirified hiittcM’ to the partaker of butter (liiv), for tho promotion of virtue and fanio of 
niv'«elf and of my mother ami father, 1 have, by this patent, with water hold in my hand 
and eotiscerated with Kusa gra.ss, fur tho period of the duration of the sun and m<mn, 
bestowed on the third of the wane, in tho month of Phalgtina, in the year of Samvut 
one thousand one hundred andsevtmty-four, (in figures) Sannat 1174 Phalg., the two 
above written vilhiges, together with their soil and wati»rs, their iron atid salt mines, 
their fisheries, ]nts and salt fields, their orchards of iimiigo and niadhnka trees, their 
gardens, topes, grass fields and pasturages, including everything above and below, 

t 

* Name of tho mate of Airavata. 

+ Parawnlhoffdroka. In Sanskrit dramas b/M//<i#vika moans a king, but in 
ordinary langnago a revered personage is genenilly implied, 

J .Ui/obvf/Vfd/o’ivij.i cMpiivalent to the Arabic ns-saldfhu The term may be 

split into two—and (flhirdju “ great king, aiul paramount sovereign.” 

§ raranw-- supreme ami {.<!>*• rn~loi*d or god. Tho epithet has been hmsely 
rondcred*h»to Kmjieror in tho translation of tho Delhi College plate (xxvii p. 210). 

II roi'ahia-AfdhfUisvatti, In the Benares inscription of Col. Staey, it is placed in 
opposition to parnma nnWiwnivT,some oftlie princes named being j:Mra;7ta md/n'.xVara, 
othiU’S 2 «nrama r aishtjnra. The long d after m shows that tho wonl is a derivative and 
refers to Mahes'vara or S'iva. A sectorial moaning may be objected to on tho ground 
of tho seal having tho Vaisqava emblems of Garuda and concli-she'd, indicating that 
Cnvinda wns a Vaishijava. But tho expression of equal respect for both S'iva and 
Vishnu is not uncommon. 

T Evidently intended for some tributary kings. Tho H^jns of Orissa used to call 
ihemselvoa Ocy'apntw j those of Talingand and Karna^ boro tho special, titlo of 
Narapfiti, and sumo of tho Bnrmoso monaroUs wore As'eapafis; but it is not at all 
likely that any of tboso bore allegianoo to tho kings of Konauj, Kids ants xxvii, p, 24. 
43 V u 
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with their four abattals well defined, and within their bonndaries, on the Brihman 
Thnkknra, Derapala S'arm&i eon of Thakknra Udai; and grandson of'fhakkura Yogi| of 
the K^s^npa clan (^otra) and Kaayap&flara-naidhn sept (pravara). Knowing this 
yon should comply with his orders, and render unto him all dnes, shares, rents, tri¬ 
butes, quadriTial tolls, 4o*, whatever have to bo given. 

On this subject are the following smokos; 

1. (The santo as the 4th sloka of the first grant.) 

2. A conch shell, a throne, an umbrella, choice horses, and excellent elephants, 
Furandara, are the royal insignia, which constitute the reward of giving away land. 

3. Bamachandra repeatedly intreats all present and future lords of earth (to 
bear in mind) that this bridge of virtao (the granting of lands) is common to ail 
sovoreigus, and should be preserved by you at all times. 

4. (Is the same as the 2nd of the first grant). 

6. He who robs a gold piece (snvarna), a cow, or a finger’s breadth ofland, dwells 
in hell until the dissolution of the universe. 

6. (The same as the 5th of the first grant.) 

The same as the 3rd of the first grant. 

8. The donor of land dwells in heaven for tbo space of sixty thousand years; 
the resumcr, and the abettor (hereof, are doomed to abido in hell for a like period. 

9. The resumers of lands dedicated to Gods and firahmans, become dwellers in 
arid wastes devoid of water, and dry hollows in trees, and are born os black serpents, 

19. All the gifts of former kings are productive of virtue, wealth, and fame,—how 
an he, who claims the name of goodness, resume them which are to them but as 
emblems of vomited food ? 

11. Sovereignty is like unto clouds impelled by wind, {i. e» inconstant), worldly 
pleasures aro swcot only fur the moment, the life of man is but a drop of water at tho 
point of a blade of gross; virtao verily is the only great friend for translation to a 
future world. 

By the Kayastha Thakknra S^— 
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A Metrical Vereion of the opening Stanzaa of the Frithirdj Bdeau^ with a 
erUical eomfnentary,—By F. S. Gbowse, M, A., B. C. S. 

« 

** Manuscripts are in general g^ssly incorrect; and a familiarity with the metre 
will frequently assist the reader in restoring the text where it has been corrupted.*’ 

Colehrookf on Sunskrit and Prakrit Poetry, 

The following version of the opening Stanzas of Chand's great poem 
docs not lay claim to any poetical merit. It simply professes to be a close 
and accurate reproduction of the original, so far as the difficulties of the 
text allow, in readable and intelligible English. Occasionally the exigencies 
of rhyme and metre have necessitated some slight expansion or curtailment; 
and in a few passages the exact turn of expression has been deliberately aban* 
doned, either because there was a doubt about the reading, and therefore a little 
vagueness was preferable to what might turn out to be mistaken accuracy, 
or ]}eeausc a rigid adherence to Hindi style would have had a forced and un¬ 
natural effect, and to that extent have misrepresented the original. But 
throughout, the translation is line for line, not unfrequently word for word; 
the connection of ideas, not always easy to trace, has been carefully studied 
and faithfully preserved ; and not a word materially affecting the sense has 
anj^vhere been either omitted or inserted. 

These, it must be admitted, are rather the merits which should charac¬ 
terize a prose translation; and as a literal rendering of these very same 
stanzas has aleady appeared in the last volume of the Society's Journal, the 
present version might be hastily condemned as a mere work of super-croga- 
tion. The rendering to which I refer is therefore appended in a running 
foot-note; the words to which exception is taken as being (in my opinion) 
s|)ecially incorrect being printed in italics ; and the text is inserted above, 
in order that the correspondence, or otherwise, of the one with the other 
may be ra))idly apprehended. For other reasons it was desirable that such ^ 
comparison should be made; though it may be added that the present 
metrical version would never have been attempted but for the opening 
sentence of the preface to the prose translation, which fathers upon mo a 
mtractation which 1 am not conscious of having ihaile. 

In my reprint of the text I have for the sake of the metre corrected the 
copyist’s errors of spelling in many places where without such o^rrection the 
lines could not possibly be scanned. It is incredible that Chand himself was 
guilty of these false quantities, since in one of the verses which I translate, 
it will be seen that ho specially prides himself upon his accurate knowledge 
and observance of the laws of prosody. The alterations, which a^t the 
sense, are very few in numbori and are all fully explained and defended in 
>ny running commentary. 
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I. I 

stoi ir«i I 

^K*r ^nftw \\ 

TruJTif frofir w ^ i 

ftrc "WK «f3n? ^ ii \ ii 

I. Bowing low before my master, I the <jueeu of apoeeli entreat, 

And the world-supporting serpent and great Vishnu’s holy feet. 

Then the perfect, sin-consuming god of gods that awful power, 

Life of man and life of nature, I the poet Chand adore. 

Thus after duo mention of his Guru, the poet addresses his invocation 
to Sarasvati, Sesh-nag, Vishnu, and Mahadeva, the first of these four divi¬ 
nities being clearly indicated by her title of Vani. Half of the second line 
is ditlieult, but if translated literally, would I believe stand tlius, “ Tlie 
supporter of the weight of creation, that is, of the world,” meaning Sesh- 
nag. It can scarcely be doubted that sishtam is a corruption of srishtam, 
* created,’ not of sreshthmn, ‘ the best’ or ‘ highestfor the substitution of 
i for ri is tjuitc according to rule, as a jackal’ for arigdla^ but 1 know 

no instance of the substitution of i for re or ( for (h. In the third line, 
the words taMa~^nna is iudiinite Maliadeva, who is lord not ‘ of vice and of 
virtue,’ but of the (piality (^nn) of darkness (fatm). In siili/hi^srat/ain the 
first part of thecompomid may mean ‘ ancecss,’ or may allude to the eight 
Siddliis, Kasollasa, Tripti, Sainya, Tulyatii, Visoka, Ac., tlui constituents of 
perfection ; and adopting the latter view I translate hy ‘ j)erject.’ In 
the fourth lino, I have corrected the nnim*aning word Gkan(htna*tnnt/ntn hy 
the simple process of division into Chamta namaiiani^ * I Cliand reverence.’ 
In the tii*St half of the line, acharn shouM probably be read for chara ; for 
certainly the intention is to represent the god as the lift? both of sentient 
and insentient creation, 

II, I 

II 

T II 


I, The prf>so treuslnlion: 

“ First reverently bowing, bowing, the poet adores the foot of tho Oimis, Taking 
rofngo at tho feet of the hhjhi'nt, the nffaritet of the hiiahnnd of 

Lachhi; who stands the lord o/ vice nritl of mWuc, consuming tho wicked, tho lord 
of heaven, blg^ing with succohs; who is cor sandat>u;ood life of living beings 

moving on the earth, lord of all, bestower of blossiDgs/’ 

II. Tho prose tniiislation: 

" First tho very auspicious rftot m in he celchcnted. Irrigated with tho water of 
the irnt^^f tradition, religirm like a fair tree with one trunk sprung up, with thrice 
six hniiiclies rejoicing tlie three worlds. Leaves of various eohiurSf loaves like moaUis 
thoro were. Colour of Aowors and weight of fruit it ha<], speech unfailing, prineetif, 
rejoicing with fra^remce the aifjhi and Umch, dean tree q/' hope to the parroUUke poet/* 
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fpn W ^ iWf 

Tftinr A 

tni ijR « 

<jr iTTT^ ^qrqr u 
^frT n 

qT^9 Tftrq II 

qrm vfq ^ ii ^ n 

i I. From the seed of Revelation, 

Watered by Law divine, 

Sijranf? with thrice six spreading branelies 
Faith, a straii^ht and j^oodly pine, 
Each leaf a lettered sign. 

Hich in fruit of lovely colour 
And honied llowers of song. 

Sweet to taste, to see and handle, 

For the poets, parrot tlivong. 


In tlic first line I have divided the unknown word Srufa v>/^a into 
Srnfi vii/a ; Sruti being the bigbest llevidation as distinct from Smriti, 
inentioned in the next line, divine Law' or Tradition. if allowed to 

stand, is ol’ course ‘ seed 5 ’ but it might lu? better to read hotfa^ ‘ to be 
sown the dillereneo between the two words in Xagari w'riting being almost 
iniiiereeptiblc. The tiftb line is jirobably corrupt ; but baran certainly 
means inft ‘colour,’ but ‘Icttei’s of the alpbalu'tw’bicb, according to the 
Miin.'iiisa Pbilosopliy are supposed to be eternal and immutable. In line 7 
amir is not the familiar Persian word meaning ‘ a noble,’but is for 
‘ nectar.’ In the last line tlie word as is a little doubtful, but dsan mu[uest- 
ionably means simply ‘ eating.’ 


III. 1^. 

lijRs I f*nTi? ii 

f%jjw I 9 qTt wt H 

I wr II 


in. The pi*oso t.rnnsIiiiion: ^ 

“ First /tariwy oicfivit pox'^dimed a having houonred the sacred writings, 

whoso beginning is tho Veda, whoso tliroo-fold hmnehes in all four directions are 
of colour and leaves liko letters. Koligion, having sprouted out throiigli tho 
burk, fluworod fair in all four dii*cction8: its fruit, virtuous deeds spriugi^ out im« 
mortal, dwelling amidst mortals i hrm ns counsel of kings, t>r as the earth j tho wind 
shakes it nut, giving to lifo tho Qavonr of ULXstar, tho kali-yng affixes no stain to it, 
coutaiiiiug truth, wisdom, and perpetual freshness*' • 
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^ »r ^ ^ Tffifir irfir i n 

i|ff% «mj *r tBw )(NNr i w wi ^wfir u ^ n 

III. The Vedic Scriptures, God’s best gift, 

First claim respect profound, 

With three-fold branches spreading wide, 

Each leaf a lettered sound; 

Its bark religion, whence the bud 
Of virtue forced its birth, 

Eipening to fruit of noble deeds. 

Heaven’s bliss midst men on earth. 

Who tastes, unshaken bj the blast, . 

Firm as king’s counsel, stays, 

Aye growing to more perfect good, 

Unsoiled by these foul days. 

I hare headed these stanzas * Chhappai,’ that being a more correct 
designation of them than * Kabitt.’ In the tirst line tlie word pramdn is 
precisely identical in meaning with nigam in the following line ; both are 
synonymea of the Veda. A strictly literal translation would be “ first 
having taken the blessed scriptures, reverence them, the divine oracles, the 
original Veda.” It will be noticed that the poet keeps hovering round 
the same idea, which he repeats in three ditferent metres. Line four hero 
corresponds precisely with line five of the Vathiia, and as there haran must 
be translated * A letter of the alphabet.* In the last line occurs^he word 
dfhaliy which I translate * growing/ taking it to be formed from the root 
rUlh, A Mathura Pandit explained it by samhandh^ ‘ connection ;* in which 
sense chiefly as a business term, for dealings with an arthiya^ or ' broker/ 
the word is still very common. 

IV. wSi 

wifir «tfir i t 

»ivi I TBm •• 

fitvm I arm ^ ^ fwm u 

I TOr ^Jiffr n 

^ vm mr ^ I ^ h 

m T« ^nr i mam faara faqrf^» » h 

IV, The prose translation : 

** Taking possession of the earth like a garden-plot | irrigating it with the folnese 
of the Veda as with water; placing in it good seed, njwpmng the shoot of know^ 
ledge, combining branches of three qtLalitiee, with loaves of many names, rsd os saWA* 
It flowe^|d with good deeds and ^eod ihtntgMef complete delivoranoe^ union qf sab- 
T)ie twice-hom of pare mind have ezporiencod its flavonr of perfect wisdom, 
a banian tree of delight, spreading abroad virtues; the branohoe of thif exoellont 
tree in the throe worlds, unoonquored, viciorioaS| diffusing virtnee.'* 
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lY. The world, a pleasant garden-plot, 

Watered with Vedio lore, 

From good seed cast into its midst 
The plant of wisdom bore. 

Three great boughs spread,^and the earth grew glad 
At the leaves’ new melody, 

While flowers of virtue swelled to fruit 
Of immortality. 

The bird-like sage quaffed the sweet juice 
Of this exquisite marvellous tree, 

With its single stem and its far-spreading boughs 
Full of glory and victory. 

In the first quatrain, the only word of any difiiculty is hhugati^ which 
I take to be equivalent to hhog. In the second occurs the phrase ratt clihiti. 
Here ratt is simply the past participle of the verb rang^ meaning not ‘ red,’ 
nor even ‘ coloured,* but in its secondary sense ‘ affected by love,’ like the more 
common ‘ charmed.’ Tlie two words are parenthetical, and the most 

literal translation of them possible is * earth is charmed,’ The three boughs, 
to wliich such frequent reference is made, can scarcely be taken to mean 
the three qualities aattmt rajas^ and Aamaa^ but indicate rather that the 
influence of religion extends over the three worlds of earth, heaven, and hell. 
In line seven, I have altered enaafiy apparently a mere misprint, to aimanj 
not ‘ goo j thoughts,’ but ‘ a flower.’ In the ninth line, duja might mean 
' twice-bom but it soenis a more appropriate carrying out of the allegory 
to take it in its other well-known sense of' a bird.’ 

vnfl ^ I 
mir ^ n 

fmSi fk^ vfit n 

6. ^ vfit ftrfi! I 

Mm M\Mm MX^ w 

wT#t «rrait VM mxMM M\^r i 

^ MTXMM H 

f 

10 . ^ ^ II 

^ ^ I 

fM? w ^« 

' 
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15. ^ W# I 

It 

^’5.11 .(ll I 

»rnilJt Ji'JiT II 

^ TT^ I 

20. fanr fttftt nif^ Jtr^ ii 

^15 I 

fwsr ^fsr ^r ii 

^ fttfjj fsit^ I' 

24. fiT*f sft ^f%€t vwit II 

V. First reverence to the.serpent-kin^, \vlio onlereth uU thin,^s well, 
Whoso name is told wavs manifold, thoinrh one. uiK'Iniinroahh*. 
Next bo adored the Sovereign Lord, the god of nuiek uinl dead, 
Who by strong spells set fast the world on the great serpent's 
heatl. 

5. I . the four Vedas’ holy texts is Ilari’s irlorv shewn, 

A witness to eternal trutln wln^re onlv sin was known. 

Be Vyasa third, from whom was heard the tale of t!m (treat War, 
AVhere Krishiui, fii'st of eharioteers, drov»‘ Arjun’s soumling ear. 
Fourth, Sukadev, wlio at the ftMit of king l^arikslut stood, 

10. And wrought salvation for the whole of Kuru's lordly brood. 

Sri llarsha, fifth, [)re-eminent in arts of poesy, 

Who on king Nala’s neck let fall the wreath of vietory. 

Sixth Kalidas, in eloquenee beyond all rivals great, 

Whose voice the heavenly (iueen of Speech vouchsafed to 
modulate. 

15. Ui)on wliose lips great Kali's self thought it no shann^ to dwell, 
The while he framed in deathless verse King Blioja’s Chronicle. 


y. The prose translation: 

First bo n’ilUaflorncd DhttJa^uji takerif whoso name this one is Hpok<^n in itmny 
ways. Second be tuXen the god, the lonl of life, who placcfl the uiiiver.so by pow<‘i‘* 
ful spells on Sesh-tiag. In tho four Vedas htj, tUa Uritfun'ins the t^loiy of ilari is 
spoken, of whoso virtue this unvirtuous world is witness. Third tho Kharali Vyssa 
spake tho Bliarath, who boro wUnesH if) tho moro than hmnan charioteer. Fourth 
bukudeva at tho feet of Furikhit, who exhdh'd all thu kings of the race of Kiiru. 

Fifth.who placed a sUfold necklace on tho neck of king Nala. Sixth Kdlidu'ei, 

fair of speech, fair of wit, whose speech w that u] a imity a ^ falr^oju'okimj, 

waa vi^de tko pure Jrafjranee o/ tftc int^tUh of Kalif who/irmltj bountl the thjko of thfvo- 
fold Seventh, Dunda-Muli's charming poem, the wave of whoso wit is ns 

the stream of Gung6. Jayadova, eighth, poet, king of poets, who only inadv tho sotuj 
of Govinda. Take all those poets as thy spiritual guide, poet Chand, whoao hwl^j i* 
<is a Hocrijice inapired by Devi, The poeta who have wttcred ^ofaiaes and cacalUni specchf 
of them poet Cimnd haa apoken hiyhlyj* • 
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Be Beventh in place the jocund grace of Danda-Mdii's theme, 

Sweeping along, full, deep and strong, like Ganga’s mightj stream. 

Eiglith Jayadeva, bard of bards, most worthy that high name, * 

20. Whose sole delight to tell aright the great god Gobind’s fame. 

Thus each great name of elder fame 1 the bard Chand invoke; 

For as the present god inspired, those loving servants spoke. 

In humble phrase I dare to praise the deeds of one and all, 

24. Who can but gather up the crumbs that from their table fall. 

If this passive is genuine, and there seems no reason to doubt the 
fact, it is of some value in the history of Sanskrit literature as tending to 
determine the date of the two poets Sri Harsha and Jayadeva. Dr. Biibler 
assigns the former to the middle of the twelfth century, relying chiefly on 
the authority of Rajd Sekhara, a Jain writer of about the year 1350 A. D. 
Tills view, which is by no means in accordance with ordinary Hindu tradi¬ 
tion, has been ably combated in the pages of the Indian Antiquary, and 
must now be considered as Anally refuted. For though Chand may not 
have been a veiy profound critic of Sanskrit style, a^d may have been as 
regardless of chronological precision as most of his countrymen, still it is 
impossible that ho should have committed the blunder of referring to remote 
antiquity a writer, who—according to Dr. Buhler’s hypothesis—would 
have been all but, if not quite, his contemporary. Similarly in Jayaiieva’s 
case, the desire of European scholai's to prune down the exaggerated 
figures, in winch Hindus are prone to indulge, has led to error in the op¬ 
posite direction. Frofessoii Wilson concludes him to have been a disciple of 
the great religious reformer llamanand, who flourished in the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century. This connection, so far as I can ascertain, is not war- 
rant(‘d by any text in the Bliakta Mala, the recognized authority for the 
lives of tlio Vaishnava saints, and is totally disproved by the fact now brought 
to light that Jayadeva is mentioned by name by Chand, who wrote some 
hundred 3 'cars before the time of Itaminand even.* 

The metre Bhujanga is a scries of rhyming couplets, each line 

comprising four of the foot called in Sanskrit prosody i, e. one short 

followed by two long syllables. In the twenty-four lines, as originally 
printed, there are as many as eighteen false quantities; but the defect iu 
every instance is obviously the result of more carelessness on the part of the 
transcriber, and has been rectified by some one of the three simple and re¬ 
cognized proBodiacal cx|)cdients, t»»., the introduction of an auusv&ra, the 
reduplication of a consonant, or the change of the quantity of a vowel. 
In the Arst line, the word contains an allusion to the name of the 

« 

* I have stated the argument at greater length in two letters on the subject 
which have appeared in the Indian Antiquary* 
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metre, which it is qiiite impossible to. preserve in a translation, but primari¬ 
ly it denotes the serpent God, Sesh-nfig; Ihujanga being a common name 
for a serpent. Stidhdri^ like every other word with the same termination, has 
not a passive but an active signification, and means ' the good arrangeras 
mantra-dhdri means ^ a layer down of counsel,’ and rde^dhdri ‘ a composer 
of dances.' It will be observed that the poet is giving a brief catalogue of 
all the great authors of earlier date, and places at their head the god Sesh- 
nag, the first artificer or irou;n^ of the universe. He then passes on to 
the Vedas, which he represents as directly inspired by Vishnu, and thence 
to the Maha-bharat of Vyfisa, the Sri-Bbagavat of of Suka-deva, and so on, 
in each case either mentioning by name or describing the author's principal 
work and eulogizing his genius. Thus in the fifth line wo are forbidden by 
the content from taking the obscure word hamhham to represent the ‘ Brah¬ 
mans’ as the authors of the Veda, which has already been distinctly ascribed 
to Vishnu himself. 1 would rather consider it as a corruption of bahhru^ a 
title of that god, and couple' it with the word llari which immediately 
follows it. 

In line eight, ntta would seem to be an abbreviation for ntfam^ * the 
bestwhile Parathth is simply the Hindi form of the Sanskrit Partha, 
meaning ‘ the sou of Pritba,’ a very familiar name of Arjun, the great hero 
of the Maha-bhfirat. In lines nine and ten, the reference is to the Sri 
Bhagavat, which was recited by Sukadeva to king Parikshit when at the 
point of death, as the best means, for procuring the ‘ salvation’ (uddkdra) 
of his soul. 

In the following couplet, I have corrected the unmeaning word ahaddha 
to auddha. The allusion is to Sri llai'sha's famous poem, the Naishadha, 
which narrates in twenty books the adventures of the hero Nala, king of 
Nishatlha, and concludes with the description of the Svayam-vara, where 
Damayanti in token that she had selected him for her husband * dropped 
upon his neck the wreath of flowers.* 

Lines thirteen to sixteen are eulogistic of the great poet Kaliddsa, to 
whom Chand ascribes, not with perlect accuracy, the composition of the 
Bhoja-prabandha, a work in mixed verse and prose.* A literal translation 
of line fourteen would be “ whose voice Sarasvati made a cliarming voice,” 
vdg being not' s]>ecch* but the * queen of spe**ch and vAni not ' a poet* 
but ' voice.’ In line fifteen, vaaam is not * fragrance,' but * an abode 
and in line sixteen the words aetu bandhgau mean simply ‘ composed,’ 
having been selected with alliterative allusion to i\\e prabandha which forms 
part of the title of the work under mention. It may be noted upon lines 
seventeen and eighteen, that Danda-mili’s great work, the Dasa-Ku- 

* The prose frame-work is koown to have b«fcn composed by BaUfila Mfsrs» 
but many of the peotical ixtrautsmay with great probability be ascribed to Kilidka* 
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inara*Charita, baa atill less claim than the Bhqja-prabandha to be considered 
a poem; since unlike most Sanskrit literature it is entirely in prose. 
The style, however, is sufficiently elaborate to make it ordinarily included 
among the Kavyas. 

In line twenty, an alteration required by the metre Is equally essential 
for the sense ; JcitH^ with the last syllable long, being when so spelt the past 
participle of the word karna^ * to make,* must be corrected to kittiy with the 
last syllable short, a corruption of kirtiy * fame.* Q6yam also should be 
translated as the verb ‘ sung,* rather than as equivalent to yitay ‘ a song.* 

In the twenty-second line, hahhi cannot possibly bo taken as a deri¬ 
vative from the root hUy ‘ to sacrifice it is far more natural to connect it 
with lidvOy ' love and dalliance.’ In the last line, I take uchiahti as a 
substitute for corresponding to the Hindi jhufhdy ^the frag* 

meuts of a feast.’ 

VL 

?i»r I h < n 

VI. Hearing Chand rate his art so low, 

11 is lovely consort erics: 

O pure and all unblemished bard, 

Skilled in rare harmonies. 

Here uchieht must of course 1)0 taken, as at the end of the last stanza, 
to denote something utterly low and vile. In the third line tan pavitra 
is rather * jjuro of body’ than ‘ purifier of the body,* and p&vaUy with 
pretasely the same meaning, is added simply for the sake of emphasis. 

VII. w3li 

11^ ^ftr in? ^ I inr ’wf’m i 

Ww lilT I i?fif II 

ifir ^ wr I I'* I 

^ I ^??iT«? II 

VI. Tho prose translation; 

Tho speech in verso of Chand, excellent, hearing him utter, his wife says, 
Purifier of the body, 0 poet, uttering oxcclleut spoeoh.'* 

VII. Tho prose translation: 

•' Saith the wife to her husband t Purifier of offspring, great poet, uttering spells 
and charms, liJke m oblahoti offered to Devi, hero of spoils, voiy terrible, giving 
pleasure to kings by thy poetry: the ehildieh eporte me by one <ff the gods having 
eaciolled in thy poem, having uttered unchecked speech, .^hna which to me cmwe wMom, 
that word which is the visible form of Brahm, why eheuld not the beet poeteepeek 
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\ tt 

W» I wt ^ H « l« 

YII. Nay, good my Lord, thus quoth his spouse, 

Qreat bard, unblemished elf, 

Whose prayers and spells have power to win 
The love of Heaven itself, 

Hierophanfof mystic lore, 

Charm of the courtly throng, 

Like to a child in untaught play 
Lisping diviuest song; 

In faith pronounce one holy name 
(For faith and love make wise), 

’Tis Brahma’s self; no dregs of eld 
Deem then thy melodies. 

There can be no question as to the meaning which the first line is 
intended to convey, but it seems impossible grammatically to extract that 
meaning from it, if the word sama be retained. I have altered it to mam^ 
In the second line also, I have made a change by substituting tan for 
tant ; it now corresponds priicisely with the third line of the preceding 
doha ; and a repetition of the kind, after a change of metre, is a very favorite 
artifice with Hindi poets. The erroneous reading of tant is due to its 
occurring at the eoinincucemcnt of the very next line, where it caught the 
copyist’s eye. In the third quatrain, 1 have introduced two emendations ; 
first by combining ko and rid into one w'ord kovid, ‘ wiseand secondly, by 
joining kabiya with the following negative, and so converting it into the 
plural form kabiyan^ The words habbiya and uckisht have already been 
commented upon. 

Vlll. I ^ ^ I 

TV • VHT 11 

ftiWH vfv VT I tr vntTT mr vfv i 
WTI TIT vrv V Tfv n 

firfr TTT TWT t I TV TTTT VTV TTV I 

•Rafr « VTtfir ijwfiT i fii T m uTTfir vfTirv vw h »ii 

TUI. The prose translation; 

** To his wife saith the bard Chand, muttering soft and low, that true word of 
Brahm, purifier </ all nihers^ itself pure, that word which has no form, stroke, 
letter, or cokmr, uns^aleen, unfathomable, boundless, oU'things in the throe 

worlds, that word of Brahma let me ea^und, the glory of the Queue, pleaeing to Sara^ 
vati, if in tho arrangement of my phrases 1 shonld snooeed, it wiU be pleoj^ to thee, 
O lotusofaccd one.** 
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With reverence to his dearest spouse 
i^oth Chand in accents mild: 

That holy name of God most high, 

Pure, infinite, undefiled, 

Beyond the compass of all shape, 

Form, stroke, or lettered sign, 

Fathomless, indivisible, 

That no sphere can confine, 

Hymned I that name, by my lord’s help 
And Sarasvati’s grace. 

Jeers still would mock my faultering style, 

O Queen of the lotus face. 

In the first line, 1 have allowed the word sam to stand, thinking it 
possible that it might be intended to represent the Sanskrit swa. The 
combination harhandi would seem to be a misprint; though it is impossi¬ 
ble to say, as it is omitted altogether from the prose translation ; obviously 
it consists of two distinct words bar ^ excellent’ and handi, ^ reverencing.’ 
In line seven, akal is not ‘ unshaken,’ but ^ without parts,’ that is ‘ indivisi¬ 
ble.’ The next line literally translated would be * that can find no limit in 
the three worldsbeing divided into In the eighth line, 

2 Jrasdd is not in opposition to rachndj but the words are parenthetical, and 
tlie construction expressed in full would be Guruke prasdd auryadi Saras-^ 
mti prasann ho^ In the eleventh line, for ckukaun with u short, meaning 
* to complete,’ I think it would be better to read the same word with & long, 
meaning ‘ to fail.’ 

IX. I ^ ^ « 

jpr I *rT3ir ii 

^ I ww h 

Jr» I Jin?r ii 

VTK vnr i w ww u 

finr 9 i:^ff u t ii 

IX. 0 reverent and most pure-souled bard, 

Versed in all rhythmic law, 

< 

IX. The prose translation s 

” Thou art tho poet, tho excellent bard, gazing on the heavens with nnolonded 
intellect, skilfiil in the arrangement of metres, made the sane qf the peaeoek^ 

youth. The wave of thy wit is like Glangi, nttering speech immortal, sq/t, good men 
hearing it are rqjoiced, it 'snbdaes like a spell of might. The incamation king 
Frithirig t^o lord, who maintained the happiness of his kingdom, hero, chief of 
t^oroes, and all his paladins, of them speak a good word*” 
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Who lisped in numbers as a babe. 

Numbers that knew no flaw, 

Like Ganga’s stream,.on pours thy song 
In rich mellifluous flood, 

A spell of might that all confess, 

But most the wise and good; 

The incarnate god, who rules the world, 

King Pnthiraj the Great, 

Of lordly chieftains lordlier lord. 

Be it thine to celebrate. 

The word nd^ which occurs in the second line, is one that bears many 
meanings, but the context shews that in this passage it must be interpreted 
in its technical sense of ‘ the art of prosody.’ A literal rendering of the 
next two lines would be ‘ whose verses are without any faults who in child¬ 
hood made poems.’ I fail to discover any possible allusion to the Kumara- 
sambhava. In the sixth line amya kal are ' sweet strains,’ without any 
reference to ‘ immortality.’ 

X. I ^ ^w \ 

jwnrrft sfir ^ l 'strife ii 

WT# I K9 ^Tfcq n 

^ I ii 

^ I n 

w? ^ ftw I fw Jtfir n 

fjPT mi I ^ irfirif ii h 

X. Unto his fair and stately dame 

Quoth Chand in loving wise: 

Dear charmer, clinging vine of love, 

Foretaste of Paradise, 

With girlish eyes of witching glance, 

My queen, my soul’s delight, 

Noting all faults but knowing none, 

Heaven’s rich-dowered favourite; 

List while I tell in faltering tones 
How infinite a throng, 

X. The prose translation: 

** To her of the elephant gait, Chand singing a pleasant rhyme said, Baviaher of 
the Boal, tendril of enjoyment, possessing the fragntnee of the ocean of the gods, 
thun. of the glancing eye, in the Aoww of thy youth, beloved of my seal, giver of 
bliss, wife, ftee from all evil qualities, thou who haet obtained the firnit of the 
worship of Gaori i ae many poems as there have been from flrat to lost, eonrider hois 
snfiUoo a string thoro is of them, tho deoerijpSion this matter is^maap boohs, thus 
* hovtny tal;sn in the boot eoun$oU*‘ 
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« 

Of diverse talents, diverse theme, 

Are the great lords of song. 

In this passage the only line of any difficulty is the seventh, which 
I translate ‘ faultless, observant of faultsomitting the first word garu, 
which may either represent garv, ‘ pride,’ or be a mis>reading for guru. A 
literal rendering of the last quatrain would bo ‘ from first to last what poems 
there have been, their endless (varieties of) style and theme I tell. Count¬ 
less arc the books: now gather from my poor wit this attempt to describe 
them.’ 


XI. I 

ainif w*? ^ i 

ftw n 

frore ^ n 

^ ^ ^ ^ WTO II 

iron 'sr^fc I 
siw ww ^ I 
nrwwT 'wrfif wrwi i 
arw TfVw wwfw ww ^ TW ii 


XI. First I adore the one primeval Lord, 

Who breathed the unutterable, eternal word; 

Who out of formless cliaos formed the earth, 

And all creation, as he willed, had birth. 

Through the three spheres his three-fold gloiy sped. 

Fiends, gods and men—earth, heaven and hell o’erspread. 

Then the 8upi*emc, in Brahma's form revealed, 

By the four Vedas heaven's closed gate unsealed, 
liow sing the great creator, uncreate, 

Passionless, formless, aye unchanged in state: 

And so on for the remainder of a long paragraph; which, as it con¬ 
tains nothing of special difficulty, has already been adequately translated, 
and therefore need not be repeated. It does not advance very far in the 
promised poetical catalogue, for after extolling the divine author of the 


XT. T)io prcMo translation : 

" First roveruiioiiig my first of ffods, who uttered the imperishable word Om, 
who made iho formod out of the formloss, the will of his mind blossomed and bore 
fruit, the sheen of tho three qualities, inhabiting the three worlds, on gods iu 

heaven, mou on earth, serpents in bell. Then iu the poem of Bralmia leaving the 
Srahrna^effg, tho lord, the essence of truth, said tho four Vedas, Oui creator uttered 
thenh unwritten^ without qualitiofl, having neither form uor line. 
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Vedas, it just mentions by name the Par&nas, the Bamiyana and the five 
Mahd-kavyaa; when the poet is stopped by his wife, who desires to have 
the Puranas enumerated more in detail. In the seventh line, I prefer the 
alteniative reading Srdhmd uchdri to Brahmdnda chdri^ which the editor 
has adopted; and I translate ‘ then spake Brahma, the visible form of 
Brahm,* which appears to me a very simple and intelligible form of expres¬ 
sion, « 

Before concluding this article, it may be interesting to adduce a 
specimen of a genuine native commentary on Chand: accordingly, I append a 
paraphrase of the'first four lines of invocation, written by Pandit Makhan 
Misr, a Sarasvat Brahman, resident in Mathura, who has the largest library 
of Sanskrit MSS., and is one of the best-rcad scholars in that city of 
Sanskritists. 

titzm I 

amwrc ^ ^ ^ wr 

arm 

T frc ^ ujnrrf^ w ^ 

^ qi3<nft 

iir ^ % at aji^ 

Ire vw %■ Tnwir ^ irwww x %r fireftr ^ ft*re W fwir ^ 
^ tw ^ «ini iriif vtrir arrre- 

^ VT tT .TiiC wre 

T ^nr sirr x xy% x xre^: xfxl 

xxrf^ x^ xfx^ »rexrfxx x sit^re finqii 

i?1xx X xfxq xw xral X xfxx xrx % x«x xf^ 

f5re<i X u \ a 

The above is a good illustration of the extreme difficulty which really 
learned Hindus, whether they come from the east or the west of India, 
find at the present day in understanding their own vernacular in its earliest 
form. Their suggestions as to the train of ideas, traditional usage, &c., arc 
often valuable; but their etymological explanation of particular words is 
frequently of the wildest and always rctiuircs confirmation. Hence the Eng¬ 
lish editor of Chand must in the main depend on hk own resources and 
stand or fall by himself. 
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Tli€ 09intye q/* Bengal under tKe early MuUammadan Oenguerore^ 

Part IL—By E. Tuomas, R. S, 

(Continued ^rom Jonrna], VoL XXXVI, 1867> p. 73.) 

Tho diBCOverj of an undisturbed hoard of nO' less than 13,500 coins in 
Koch Biliar, inhumed some five centuries since, recently claimed attention 
both from the number and importance of its representative specimens, which 
so effectively illustrated tho history of the kingdom of Bengsd for a 
consecutive period of some 107 years.* The earliest dhte thus accorded 
towards the purely Initial Coinage of the country under its newly-installed 
Muslim administrators did not reach higher than the reign of the 
Empress Baziyah, a.ii. C34-C37 (a.d. 123G-1239), or more than 34 years 
after tlie first entry of the adventurous Khilji and TurM troops into the 
recognized Hindu capital of the lower Gangcs.f A still more recent 
discovery of a comparatively poor man’s cachcj in the fort of Bihir,{ 
elucidates an earlier chapter of the local annals: and though the contents 
of tho earthen vessel In this case arc limited in number to a total of 37 
pieces, and restricted in their dates to a term of 13 years, they, in some 
respects, compete advantageously with the previously-recovered imexampled 
store, in tho value of their contributions to the obscure records of the 
Oangetic Delta, and in priority of date bring us more than 20 years nearer 
to tlio first occupation of Bengal by Muliammad Bakbtyar Khiljt in GOO 
A.u. As in the larger and almost rc^al treasure trove of Koch Bilifir, the 
specimens in tho present instance prove to be essentially of home or 
indigenous fabric. Witli the czeeption of a single northern piece of the 
supreme Sultdn of India, they are one and all the produce of the mints of 
Bengal proper, and mark with singular lldelity the varied incidents of the 
alternate rise and fall of the provincial governors during the unsettled 
relations existing hetweeii suzerain and vassal from A.H. G14 to 627, when 
Altamsh came into real and ctlcctual possession of the south-eastern portion 
of his Empire. 

* Joum. U. A. S. (k. 8.) Vol. II., 1866, p. 145. Reprinted in tho Jonmol oi tho 
Asiatic! Sex-iety of Woiigal. vol. XXXVI, 1867, p. 1. 

t Tlie name erf* Nucldon, the “ new island” (cMJnverted into 

by I tho Musliinii), ^uld MVin to imply a southerly inovoiiicut, in concert vrith the silt of 
tho (laiigCM, of the scat of Uovomincmt down to the coinpanitively modem occupation of 
this sito, on the almndonniont of tho succosslve traditional capitals of cswlier dynasties. 

t 1 have no infunuutioii as to tho oxuct circumstiiuccs of tlio discovery of this small 
hoard, beyond the general intimation that it. was secured by Mr. A. M. Broadley, in 
or iivor tho Fort of Bihilr. Tlie wim have now bcoomu tho property of Colonel Guthrie^ 
who hod already contributed tho materials for my earlier notice of the IniUal Coinage of 
Uengal. • 
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One of the most instructivo facts disclosed by those few pieces is, that 
the rich and comparatively undisturbed territory of Bengal felt the want of 
a Bu[>ply of eilver money long before a simihu: demand arose in the harassed 
provinces of the North-West. The southern corns date, as far as can be seeu^ 
some nine years prior to Altamsh earliest effort at a silver coinage in his 
northern dominions; and even llaziyah’s silver money of deferred date bears 
every token of exclusive manufacture in the subordinate Lak'hnauti mint. 

I have already quoted the testimony of Minhaj i Siraj, to the effect, 
that on the first conquest of Bengal by the Muslims, they found no metallio 
or other circulating media of exchange except that supplied by cowries;^ 
oven the compromise of the mixed silver and copper jUals of tlie various 
Hindu dynasties of the central llajput tribes was uikknowii in the sea-board 
marts of the south. 

The chronicles of the proximate kingdom of Orisa, whose boundaries 
touched, if they did not often trench, upon the ancient kingdom of Gaur,t 
explain liow so iutiuitesiinal and largely distributed a curi'ciicy was able 
to supply the wants of so rich and t'sscntially conimei*cial a (lopulation. It 
would appear, from the oflictal iveords preserved in the Temple at Puri, 
that although there was no silver iiioiicy in use, gold in convenient weiglits, 
if not in the form of absolute euiii.J was freely intereliangeahle with the 
more bulky heaps of cowries. In these same oflieial 'palm-lvttf documents 
we fiiul the powerful king of Ori»a, Anang Bliim Deo (a.i>. 1174-1201), 
descriiiing the geographical limits of his kingdom, Hpeeifying, with close 
exactitude, its proved riui>erficial area (:U),407 stpiarc inile.s) ; and adding 
that, as the revenues of his predcci'ssors of the Kesari line had amounted, 
with a more limited extent of territory, to 15,00,(XH> marhe of gold, so his 
own added boundaries had raised the State income to 35,(X>,4XX) marhe. Mr. 
Stirling (our most trusted revenue authority), relying uikiu still-extant local 


* J.R.A.S. (x. B.) II., p. 118. Sec uImo Hamilton's IliiKluHtiiii, i., >10. 

t Mr. .Stirling says uihUt the Ctnngn Vansi line, for ii iMTiod of iti'urly four ceniurivs 
'(from A.1I. lKi2), the iMiiiiicliincH of tiir raj of Orind may U* HtnUnl as followa: . . • • 

** North, a line drawn from thi* TrilN*tii, or TrivutiC, Hhnt iibovo lliiglt, tiirough llishiipiir, 
to the fivmtier of Putkum : Kant, the river Hiigli and the tant.'* As. Kc^m. xv. 164. Hunter 
i., 280. **To tlu* north of tin* tiioiith of the SaraMwatl lies tho hrond and high Tribcid 
Cdmt, u tnagtiiHreni flight of Hiiid to liave Iieen hiiilt hy MAund Deo, the lust 

Uajpati «f OriHji.” IMochiiuinn, Am. .Soi*. Ilengal, 1870, p, 282- 

X On the alKivt* oc’cusioii, Jiki^wbc, a ii«'W coin and iwal w'crc atnirk hy the 
onh*rH, with the tith'S which arc UM*d to thiM ihiy by tlie Khurilah It^da, who claim to 
rcfirr^-nt ihf niajo*ty «/f this <met» prm'crful race. They run thiti: IVra Sri Qajapaii, 
OunrM.'Vfra, fte. ** Thr illuMtrkms Hcrr>, the Ouj|iati (Dml of Kliqilianta), Movervign of 
Ouura (ISi'iigal), Siiprenic Monarch over the rulers of tlic tritjca of UtkaU* Kam&ti, and 
the aiue forU,’* vtc. HUrliitg, As. lies, xv., p. 272. 
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tradition, defined the marh at 5 mdshas* weight ;• while Dr. Hunter, under 
later and more vague native inspiration, pronounces it to be i of a kariskd^ 
which measure may be assumed to represent the local pronunciation of the 
old widely-spread haraha of Manu, corresponding with the normal weight 
of the gold auvarna^ i, e, 80 ralia.f Taking the rati at 1*75 grains, this 
will make Mr. Stirling’s return amount to 43*75 grains (5 X ^ — 25; 
25 X 1“75 — 43*75) per marh; whereas Dr. Hunter’s estimate, under the 
same figures, would only produce 35 grains (140 H- 4 = 35); but, as ho 
assumes the modern kariaha to be equal to “ one Tolah or one Rupee” of 
our modern system,—the amount of which however he does not further 
(lefmej, —and taking the 180 grain total as the test,§ the result is not far 
removed from Mr. Stirling’s earlier estimate under tlie old regime;— 
producing, in cficct, a return of 45 grains for the marh (^180 -5- 4 = 45). 
But, singular to say, if we revert to the more ancient standard of the 

• AMfttic Kowarclu»«, xv., 271. Mr. Stirling, however, seemed to imagine that the 
^tim named for the t4)tal nweimes, oa tested by thi< estimate, was too high j but later 
investipitionK fully KU]qH>rt the reasonable luetiKure of tlie king’s boast. 

t J.U.A.S., II., j»j». ICO, 170. (’hronielos of the I’lithun Kings, p. 221. 

{ **OrisNii,**u (*oiitiiniutiuii of tlie ** Aimuls of ituml llenpil,” (London, Smith and 
Elder, 1872) i., pp. 3I<>, 317. l>r. Hunter, like myself, has endeavoured to make hU 
autH|uanan rivsi^andies in^truetivi* in their ajqilieation to the defects of our own gm'emmeut 
in India, iMnM*(ptent U]M)n the hs) fri'qiient disn^pird of the 8U[KTior loeal knowledge and 
hertMlitary instincts of the niees we tiri* ap])oiiited to rule over. 

.After emniierutiiig the usi'ertaiued lotuL of the revenue of the proviuccat various 
periiKls, the aut)K>r givs on to ^ay, ** Knun time immemorial Orissa, like some other parts 
of India, has used a hwal ournMuw of cowru‘t. When the pniviiiee )iasseil into our hands 
in 1803, the puhlie aenmnts wen> kept and the revenue was paid in these little sheila.’* 
We ** lioweViT stipulutid that the luiulholdtTs slnnild heneeforlh pay their land-tax in 
silver, and fixed the iiite of exehange at oDiOcotcrie* to the ruiwe.” (In 1801, the official 
oxelmnge W1U4 5120, and the jiraetleal nite of exehangi'from 6460 to 7680.) .... 

“ Had our first iitlmiiuKtrators eoiit4mted themselves with taking payment in silver at Mio 
current rate of the cowrie exehangt', the Orissa land-tax would now have been double what ^ 
it is at pn^seiit. Hut hud they resolvwl to c^dhvt it at a grain valuation, aoi'ording to 
Akhar’s wise j>oliey, it would now Ik' moix' than double; for the prii*os of food have rather 
moix' than douhUMl since 180-1. The system of paying the land-tax by a grain valuation 
apjH'ars to mo to Ik' tlu» bt'st means of giving stability to the Indian revenues.’'~Oris8n, 
i>., 172. Dr. Hunter hwl not seen my notiw of “'llu' Uevenues of the Mughal Kmpire” 
('rriihnor, 1872) this was written. I had equally ni)pn'ciatod the ciiuity and 

suitiihleuess of the system of estimate by agrieuUural protluee, which had come down to 
Akhur’s time fnmi the earliest «lawn of the eiviliwition of the nation at large; but I liad 
to condemn Aklmr fi>r intrtxlucing a new olenu'iit in the shaiw of a sottlonient to bo paid 
in silver, on the average of the prices of previous yoars~an nsaesauiout ho hoped, in 
defiance of the proverbial uncertainty of Indian seasons, t*> make immutable; fiimialiing, 
in effect, the Idling idea we so unwisely foUowcil in that deplorable measure. Lord 
Cornwallis’s " Penuanent Settlement of Bengal.” 

§ Frin 8 cp ’0 Essays, U.T., p. 7. 
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eatarahtihay or lOO-ro/i* weight,—a metric division which was reproduced 
and reaffirmed in the authorized tankah of the Fath&n dynasty, and to which 
we have to allow a theoretical weight of 175 grains,—Dr. Hunter’s i toldh 
will come out, to the exact second place of decimals, of the 4375 (175 -s- 4 
= 4375), obtained from Mr. Stirling’s data. 

The determination of the true weight of the rati has done much both 
to facilitate and give authority to the comparison of the ultimately 
divergent standards of the ethnic kingdoms of India. Having discovered 
the guiding unit, all other calculations become simple, and present singularly 
convincing results, notwithstanding that the basis of all these estimates 
rests upon so erratic a test as the growth of the seed of the Gunja creeper 
(Abrus precaiorius), under the varied incidents of soil and climate. Never¬ 
theless, this small compact grain, checked in early times by other products 
of nature, is seen to have hud the remarkable faculty of securing a uniform 
average throughout the entire continent of India, which only came to bo 
disturbed when monarchs, like Sher Shah and Akbar, in their vanity, raised 
the weight of the coinage without any reference to the number of miis 
inherited from Hindu sources as the given standard, otficially recognized in 
the old, but altogether disregarded and left undefined in the reformed 
Muhammadan mintages. 

1 may as well take this opportunity of disposing of the other technical 
questions bearing upon the general subject; and, witliout recapitulating the 
investigations elsewhere given at large, 1 may state generally, that 1 
understand the rati to have been 1*75 grains, the 100 rati piece—reprodnf*ed 
in the ordinary Dihli tankah —175 grains. Tlio K^Jput jital, composed of 
mixed silver and copper, preserved in the early Dihli currencies of the 
Muslims, is in value of the 175 grain silver coin ; but the nuud>er of 
jitah in any given composite piece was de[>eudent upon the proportional 
afbount of the silver added to the ruling copiier basis. The kdni, like 
the jital is of the tankah ; but the kdnl is found to bo the practi¬ 
cal as well as the theoretical divisor, applicable alike to land and other 
measures, preserving its more special identity in the southern |)enin- 
sula. Doth terms have now l>een found in conjunction, on a single piece 
of metropolitan fabric, where the jital is authoritatively declared to 
be of the value of one kdni.^ In more advanced days ut^r the Path^ns, 
immense quantities of pieces were coined to meet the current exchange 

* Chronicles of Patlrin Kings, pp. 3,107. 223, 224 (note). Dr. A. Weber, In the 
Zeitchrifl far 1301, p. 139, cites the parallel designation of JSaia Kriihnala, from tho ieet 
of the Black Yiymr Veda (<nrca 800 B.C.). The commentator nsos the local name above 
quoted. 

i Numismatic Chronicle (ff.s.) iv., p. 40, et ieqq. J.R.A.S. (x,s.^ IL, pp. 16(^ I63f 
198. Chrouiclea of the Pathin Kiiiga of Dohli, pp. 191, 252. 
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answering to ^ or i of the tanhah; and under Muhammad Tughluq, amid 
other useful breaks in the too-uniform descending scale of the small change, 
a new division was introduced in the form of a or mx-Jcani piece, which 
subsequently became better known as the hlach tdnhah* 

It would appear that the normal or conventional rate of exchange of 
the precious metals mechanically accepted in India from the earliest times 
was as silver to gold 8:1; copper to silver 64: 1. Of course these rates 
were constantly liable to fluctuation.f Indeed, we can trace the effect of 
the influx of the gold of the Dak’hin, after its conquest, in the fall of that 
metal, evidenced by the obvious readjustment of the weights of the gold 
and silver coinage at -the Imperial seat of Government. But the copper 
rate must have had a very extended lease of immutability, as this ratio of 
64:1 was maintained from the most primitive ages up to the time of 
Sikandar Lodi (a.I). 1488-1517). 

As regards the application of these data to the examples specially 
under review, it would seem that the Bengal silver coinage was, from the 
first, deficient in weight in reference to the corresponding issues of the 
DihH mint; but the Dihli silver coins were avowedly designed to fall in 
with the concurrent gold pieces of identical weight, and of full standard in 
metal: whereas we must suppose that the LakUinauti silver pieces, in 
introducing a new element, were graduated to exchange in even enme 
against the extant gohl cummey of Bengal and Orisa. Now the gold 
mark weighed, as we have seen, 48'7o grains, which, with gold as 1 to 8 of 
silver, would require 350 grains of the latter metal as its c([uivalcnt, or tico 
17.J grain tankahey reconciling alike the fours of the liiiidii ideal, with the 
fives and tens of Muslim predilection; but as there is reason to believe 
that the local gold was not refined up to a high state of purity, this defective 
standard may readily account for the corresponding reduction of a few 
grains on the full total of the silver pieces, etjually as it may have justified 
the acceptance of a lower touch in the silver itself. 

Later in point of time, under Bahadur Shah (710-730 A.H.), the 
progressive fall in the, value of gold is more definitively marked by the 
diminution of the weight of the silver piece to the uniform standard of 166 
grains,J in contrast to the 169 grains which are preserved in some of the 
primaiyr issues h^re described (Nos. 6, 7). 

• Path£n Chronicles, coin No. 207, p. ^2. Sec also pp. 218, 219. I was mistaken 
in my lint iniprueuon that the llougol tankahs themselves might have a claim to this 
obnoxious designation. J.RA.8., 11,160. 

t In Akbar*! time, cron, the ptogrosstvo altcrataon in the value of gold, since so much 
(decelerated, had only reached the proportion of 9*4: 1. Chronicles, p. 424. J.RA.S., 11., 
p.63. 

t Phdifb Chionldei^ p. 385* In my previous arttcle in this Joumah 1 was led by 
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Tlic central figure in the historical tableau, illustrated by these 
introductory coinages, stands prominently to the front in the person of 
Ghiyas-ud-diu ’Iwaz—an outline of whose»career I now append. 

k 

Ghigde-iid~din 'Iwaz hin AhSueain. 

Husfim-ud-din ’Iwaz Khiljiy a native of Ghor in Afghanistan, on joining 
Muhammad Bakhtyar Khilji in Bengal, was entrusted by that commander 
with the charge of the district ofGangautri.* He was afterwanls promoted 
to the imj)ortant military division of Deokot,f by Qu^b-ud-din Aibak’s 
representative commissioner in the South-east, and with his aid eventually 
defeated Muhammad Sheran ^nd the other confederated Khilji chiefs. { On 

Ibn Hntutah’s indiscriminate use of the terms “ Dirliams and Dinars,*’ in their local 
application in Henpd, to supp<^>so tliat liis deHnitif>n of c*oin exclmn^^s n>tem*d to the 
relative values of {?old and silver, and that it in so fur siip{>orted my estimuti* of 1 : 8 
(J.K.A.S., II., p. 61, note 1). 1 now tinil that towards Uie close of Muhammad hin 
Tu^hlnq’s rei^i, the exehanj^' had come for the moment to lx* 1: 10 (Chronich^, ]i, 227), 
ill lieu of the onlinary 1: 8 . The entire ilifliculty of the obscure passa^re in the Journal 
of the African VoyajrtT has, however, Ikvii set at rest hy the more *‘omi>r<‘!ieiisive tables of 
values ftimishcd by the Kjjyptiun tnivellcr Shaikh MiilKinik AnhdU (Notices et Kxtraits, 
xiii., 51), which show that the dinar of silver (i. e, tlu» tankah) iius c<[ual to 8 dirhams 
(hashi-kdnf). See also Klliot’s Hi^toriniis, iii., ])p. 577, 582. 

J.R.A.S. (>*.S.), II., p. 157. The new and nnworn pieces in the Kwli Ililiur 
/rotfr^i7/c averaged lOGp’atns; and tin* earlier i'«Mics, of 1S8, ISO grains, found uith them, 
had generally rcsluccd in weight to corrc^]MlTld nith the hiUT f»fticial standard. 

• Variants Text, ]>. 15S, and MSS. I have presk>r\*ed St 4 *wart*s 

M W 

version of the name in my text, hut the site of fJanffaitirfXuis not Ikh*!) idiMitiftisl. Th<*n' 
is a town called ttur^fiiri (21^ 23'; 80^ 5.V) on the line of country ladwcim Jlihar and 
Nagf>r, hut it is not known to have lx*en a plaee of any mark. 'Hicrc is also a celeltniteil 
fort of hi^h antiquity on the Mime line of (*oiiiiniini<'iition, natniKl (llilur (2i^ 53'; 55*), 

which may have s(*n‘e<| as an out]sHt of the Itiliar h«‘ad quarters. 

t I>e<)kot (hit. 25® 18'; lon;f, HH® 31^, the chief place in (lan^far^mpdr (district of 
DIn4jpui')» now known )>y tlic name of Dunidumd. Hamilton states that ** it rcceivtd 
its present upp«‘11utioii frrun its huvin;< Iknui a military station during the early Muhain- 
madau Govcnimcnt” (p. 50). Muhnininail Bakhtydr, aiXer his first success against the 
King of Bengal at Xadiyd (that 23^ 25'; tong. 88 ® 22^, coiitenU'd liimwlf with destroying 
that town, and withdrew his troops nearer to his 1 «se of eoiiimunii*ations, to a position 
about IM) miles to the iiortliwanl, fKimcwlierc a 1 x>ut the site of the ftituro liuk’linautl, Ucidcot 
again lieing some 50 mil«.*s N.X.E. 4 , 

Minhdj i Hirsj, in describing l^k’bnauti, at a later date (G-ll A.n.), mentions that 
the prr»rificc lay on lK>th sides <if the Ganges, but that the city of Ijok’hnantl proper 
was situated on the w'estem l>atik. Tlie author adds, that an embniikmont or causeway 
extended for a distance of t<*n days’ junmey through the capital from Dcokot 
Vt X»gor in Bi'rbhdiii, 23® 56^; long. 87® 220-™ Stewart’s Bengal, p. 57. 
text of XttlHU|dt-i Xd^irl, pp. 161, 162, 243. Afn-i-Akliarf, ii. 14. KlHoi’s HistorianSi 
ii., p. 3I8, iii. p. 112. Htmnell’s Map, p. 55. Wilford, As. R(«, ix., p. 72. 

X Tlio auhjoincd curious noUco of Uie distribution of the boundaries of the kingdom of 
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the dePinite appointment of ’Ali MardSn Kliilji to the kingdom of Bengal by 
Qutb*ud-din Aibak, he paid his devoirs to the new Viceroy by meeting him 
on the Kusi, and accompanied him to Deokot, where he was formally 
installed in power. When Qutb-ud-din died at Lkhor, in 607 A.H., ’Ali 
Mardan assumed independence under the title of ’Ala-ud-din; but after a 
reign of about two years, he was slain by the Khilji nobles, and Husam- 
ud-din was thereupon elected in his stead (608 a.u.). History is silent 
as to when he first arrogated kingly state, and merely records Shams-ud-dtn 
Altamsh*s expedition against him in 622 a.u., with the object of enforcing 
his allegiance to the Imperial crown, when, afber some doubtful successes^ 
])eaco was established on the surrender of 38 elephants, the payment of 80 
lake [of tankuhH i'], and the distinct recognition of Altamsh’s suzerainty in 
the })ublic prayers, with the superscription of his titles on the local coinage. 
The Emperor, on his return towards Dihli, made over the government of 
Bihar to ’Ala-ud-din Jaiii, who, however, was not long left undisturbed ; for 
the Southern potentate speedily rc-auncxed that section of his former 

H^iirtly iK^foro tlie Miilittiinnudun eoiHiiiufit has been preserved iu Hamiltons’S 
‘ liiiidustun.* The eoinpiler doi's iu>t give !iis >.jK*i*ifie authority. 

** Ouriiig the AtU'«ur dynasty, tlie following are stiid to have breti the atU‘iont 
gf'ognuihieal divisions of Iteiiguh Guur was tlie eapitid, forming the centre division, and 
annsminhsl hy live grinit provinces. 

**1. Him^ndni. isKiiided hy the Mahiiimmlu on the west; hy the Pudnni, or great 
br.iucli of tlio (jiingcs, on the south; by the Korbwa ou the east; and by udj.iccut 
g<)\eminciits on the north. 

“ 2. ihtngga, or the territory ea>t from the Kortoya biwards the Bruymapiitra. TIio 
capital of Uuugul, both Ixdiin' and atWrwunls, having long been near Dacca iu the pruviiice 
uf Hnnggii, the nuine is said to have Ik'cu c«»ininunic*:ited to the whole. 

“ 3. Ihigri, or the lX‘lt», callinl i\\m> Dwipa, or the island, bounded on the one side 
by tin* Piidnm, nr gn'ut branch of the Gungos; on uiiother by the sea; and ou the third 
by the Uugli river, (»r HliugirutliL 

“ k Rtirbi, Isainded by the llugli and tl»o Rudina ou the north and east, and by 
adjacent kiiig<loins on the west and south. 

**5. Muithihu Imunded by tlie MalnmancLi and Oimr on the cast; the Uugli or 
Dhogiruthi on the sfiuth; and by ut\jaeent countries ou the north and west.” 

“ Ihdlal Sen, the smx'cssor of Adisur, is said to have resided partly at Gaur, but 
chierty at Hikniinpur, eight miles south-east of Daeca.” Wollul St'ii was sut'cooded by 
liuksliinana Sen. wbo was deiiMite<l by Muliauuuad Uakhtyar. Flic author eoiitinui^ 
“ it is iwssihlo that the Iliya only retired to his remote capital, Bikrampur, near Uliaka, 
where tliore still njsitU's a family jiossessing conaiilenihle estates, who pn»tend ho hU 
dc8ci‘udmita. We also find that ISoonergong, in the vicinity of Ilikrampur, coiitimuHi to 
be a place of reftige to tlic Gaur malcoiitiMils, and was not finally subjugated until long 
after the overthrow of IXAji Lakshmano.”—HaiiiilWs Hindustan (1820) i., p. 114. 
tjjl Ajt jH* [ viyt J 

Teitt. p. 158.— cj/L ^UJ| j Stewwt’s Bongul, 

1>. 61. Kiliot*a llistoriaoB^ ii., p. 315. 
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dominicHiff^—aa aggression which was met, in A.B. 624, bj the advance of 
N&qir-od-din Mahmud, the eldest s<nk of Altamsh, in force, who> in the 
absence of Ghijas-ud-din ’Iwaz on distant enterprises, succeeded in obtaining 
possession of the new seat of government. In the subsequent engagement, 
the Bengal army was defeated, and Ghiy&s-ud-din killed, after a reign 
estimated by tlie local annalist at 12 years.* 

This is all the information we arc able to gather from the incidental 
biographical notices furnished by our sole authority, Minhaj i Siraj, that 
most intelligent employd of the rulers of DihK, and welcome visitor at the 
Court of Lak’hnautf in a.u. Gil, where he saw and appreciated the material 
undertakings of this self-made king, whose memory he lauds enthusiastically. 
A tribute Altamsli had virtually anticipated, when he was at last permitted 
to behold the glories of his adversaries* capital, in 627 A.n., and then conceded 
the tardy justice of decreeing, that in virtue of his good works, Ghiyas-ud* 
din *Iwaz should, in his grave, be endowed with that coveted title of Sulfdn^ 
which had been denied to him while living.f 

We have now to examine how far the recently discovered coins will fill 
in this defective historical outline. 

Coi>'3 STuucK IS THE XAME OP Altamsh, t» Bengal, 

Eo- 1. Silver. Size, 7}. Weight, 16S grains. in this data 

FI. X. hg. 1. A.U. 614. 

Obtebse. { Kevkrse. 

,—AiuJf 42;L. mJ) Device, 

Horseman at tlio charge. 

Jx^j [ ] • • • 2 

• Allowing *Ali ManUn from 607 — 8 to 609 — 10, this K'hvcs an interval Qp to 612 
daring w'hicli llujiaiu-uil-«liu *lwuz was coutcut to remain head of the Khiyf oligarchy aud 
local gov<*rtior. 

f Tnlxuiatd X4(;irf, Text, p, 163. Mr. Uloehmann has an interesting paper, in tlu) 
HepteniW iiumlier of the In<Han Antiquarjf (p. ^59), on Muliatnmitdan Titles. Among 
oilier (questions disciuwid is the derivation and curly application of the title of Sultan. Tho 
author remarks tliat " the first clear case of S$ul{nn having licen nscil as a title belongs to 
the time of Kukii-ud-dauluh, diqmty over Pars, under tlio KluiUfah Al Mutf billali,** A.n. 
338, or A.D. 9 to. MM. Oppert ct M^nant were under the Imprcsrion that they hod 
discovered the title so early as the time of Kargou, who, in his grand inscription at 
Khordiljdil, is wu«l to speak of Hulmeo as '* or Hultllu d'Egyptc.”—Journal AsiatiitnCi 

1863, p. 9, and Uxtt p. 3. Comnientary, 1861^ p, 10. Some dmibt iia% however, riiioo 
been thrown upon this idpntiflcaUon, us tlie designation reads optionally. If not preferably, 
Hchrfider, Cuneiform aud Old Testuuent titudies (1873), p. 167* 
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The date of a.h. 614, this earliest numismatic record contributed by 
the Bengal mints, is further remarkable as the epoch of Altamsh’s find 
assertion of supremacy on the defeat of liis last powerful competitor in 
Hindustan, Ndyir-ud-din Qubdchah^ after he had abre^j disposed of his other 
prominent rival, T4j-ud-din Ilduz, in 012 A.n. The issue of these provincial 
coins, at this conjuncture, would seem to attest the first voluntary 
recognition of Altamsh by Husam-ud-din ’Iwaz, who was at this time in 
undisturbed possession of Bengal and its dependencies. The adoption of 
the Cavalier device oh the obverse may have been suggested by the 
conventional acceptance of that design on the money of the native princes 
of the North-west, whose hereditary types were copied by Muhammad bin 
S5m, and retained for a long period by Altamsh himself. In the new 
mintage, however, the Rajput horseman with his spear is superseded by the 
Tiirki Cavalier with the historical mace,* and the general outline of the 
coarse Northern steed may perchance have been heightened to record a 
triumph, or to carry a menace to the subjected Bangalis,t who had left their 
king to escape ignominiously, and virtually surrendered their capital to the 
eighteen troopers of Muhammad Bukhtyar's advance guard. 

Among other peculiarities of these coins is the tenor of their legends, 
which ditler from the ordinarily adopted Imperial intitulations of the Sultan, 
who is here designated os slave or freedman of Qutb-ud-din Aibak, 

—a term which may have concealed a latent taimt to one who was now 
supreme in the chance virtue of his arms, or may otherwise indicate the 
independent Kliilji method of discriminating the followers of Qu^b-ud-din 

* Mnhinud of OliaznI's favourite weapon. Trudilion affirms that it was preserved 
in nil honour hy the guiinlians of his tomb sit Ghu/uu (Atkinson, Expedition into 
Afghunistau, p. 2*i2). 8o inneh eriHleniv was attaelud t4> this uneient legend, thatw*o find 
Lonl Klleulxirough in lH-i2 iiutirueting his geiiertil!* in solicr eurnestuoss, to “bring away 
from the tomb of Mahniud of Gluixut his club which liaugs over it.** Muhammad 
Bakhtyar luniself hml also won glory by the use of his mace in his gladiatorial encounter, 
siugic-huuded, with an elephuut, who was compellod to retreat before the first blow of his 
powerful arm. 

t The imnie of Astrapaik, " Lords of Horses,** was subsequently applied specifically 
in Ofisfi to the Muluiiumudan comiuerors. Mr. Hunter remarks^ “ The Telugu Palm Leaf 
MSB. state that between (Saka 805) A.l>. 972 and A.D. 1563, three groat powers successively 
arose. During this period, the Oajapatis, * Lords of Elephants,' ruled in Orissa and the 
uortli of Madras; the Narapatk^ * Lords of Men,’ held the country to the southwards. 
The liOPiU of Horses were the Miwalmans, who, with their all-devouring Pathfe cavalry, 
overthrow the two former."—Orissa, ii., p- 8. StirUug, Asiatic Researches, xv., p. 254. 
Am-i-Akbari, Gladwin’s tniiislation, i., p. 319. Abul Fiizl, in describing the gome of card^ 
affected by his royal master, speaks of ** Ashwtpui, tho king of the horses. Ho is painted 
on horseback, like the king of Dclili, with the ChutU'r, tho Alum, and other ensigns Of 
^yalty; uiul Oitjput, tho king of the elephants, b mounted on an elephant, Uke the king 
of Orissa.** 

46 2 
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as opposed to the Mu*izzi faction of the nobles of Hindust&n, who had 
already tried couclusions with each other^ to the disadvantage of the latter* 

No. 2* Gold. Weight, 70*6 grains. TTnigue. Gatir, A.H. 616.* 

OfiTEBSE* BsVSBBE. 


» 


Horseman at the charge. 
In the field— 


—kjJl jfi 


Margin — 


aL« ^^11; • • • J 

t 

This unique gold coin of the period, put forth under Muslim auspices, 
is of more tlian usual value in confirming the locality of the mint of its 
counterparts in silver, which are deficient in any geographical reemrd; 
indeed, none of the Bengal coins, which form the bulk of the trouvaille 
to which the present notice is devoted, bear any indication of tlie site of 
which they were struck. Found, however, in company with so many clearly 
local pieces, there would have been little hesitation in assigning them to the 
southern division of the new Muhammadan empire; but the distinct 
announcement of the place of issue of the gold piece is of importance, not 
only in fixing definitively the then hcad-<^uarters, but in presenting us with 
the name of Oaur^X regarding the use of which, at this epoch, there was 


^ For a figtxro of the coin, vide Oimuclos of the Pathfia Kings, p. 73. 
f Qilij Arsalan, the Saljucj of Anatolia (a.h. 656), uses this titio of 
(Frsebn, p. 156). The three sons id Kid Khusrau (a.il 647) employ the term in the plural 

{ 1 need have no hesitation in admitting that on the first examination of this piece, 
as on isidated specimen of a hitherto unknown mintage, I was disposed, in the absence of 
any dot cather above or liclow the line of Writing, to adopt the alternative reading of 

of^y^* while confeiwing a preference for the latter transcription, on account of the 
need of the preposition ^ (Clirouiclcs of the Pathin Kings, p. 70}; but, at the time^ 1 
was unprepared to expect that AlUmsh’s sway had extended to the lower provinces* which 
were avowedly in independent cliurge of the Khiyi successors of Muhammad Bokhtyir- 
This difficulty is now curiouMly explained by tlio concurrent silver pieces, and the supposi¬ 
tion that the local chieftain found it expedient to profess allegianoe, nominal or real, to 
the preponderating influence of the master of Uitidustiin. In like manner, the recently 
discove^ silver ooins have supplied a clue to the more satUfoctoiy decipherment of the 
marginal legend, and the explanation of other minor imporfectiema in the definition of the 
exotic diaracters of the gold coin, which it is useless to follow in detaiL 
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some controversy.* Advantage has been tak^n in this, to the native 
comprehension, more elaborately-finished piece, to insert in the vacant 
spaces on the field, above and below the main device, the words, 

“ struck at Gaur,” and although the requisite dot below the he has escaped 
definition, there need be little doubt as to the purport of the entry, which 
it was not thought necessary to reproduce on the less-esteemed silver money, 
whose status with the mint officials, as equally with the public at large, 
ranged at a lower level. 

The date of 616 a.h. on this coin, supported and in a measure explained 
as it is by the marginal legend on No. 3, proves that the professed 
allegiance of the local ruler of Bengal to the head of the followers of Islam 
at Dihli, was no momentary demonstration, but a sustained confession of 
vassalage extending over one complete year, and portions of the previous 
and succeeding twelve months. 

The topographical record on No. 2 would further seem to show that 
Hustm-ud-^n h^ not as yet transferred his capital to the new site of 
LaVhnautij to the west of the river, whose designation first appears in a 
definite fonn on the coins of the Empress Kaziyah, in a.h. 035.t 

No. 8. Silver. Size, 7. Weight, 168 grains. Verg rare. 

PL X. fig. 2. A.H. 616. 

Obvkbse. Bbvebss. 

'I ., mi \ Horseman at charge. 

j IJaJi Margin— 

jii ^ J*' *'• * 

No. 3a. Variety. Weight, 162 grs. PI. x., fig. 3. Date iUegible. 
The Persian legend on the obverse v given in very imperfectly defined 
characters, and offers the peculiarity of the insertion of the Hindi letters m, 
for Shdh, above the name of the king, thereby indicating that both dio- 
engrav«rg and the local public were naturally better versed in the old 
alphabet than in the newly-imported letters of the conquerors. 

• J.11JL8. iL, ir.B., p. 187. Cf. also Albirfini; Reinancl. MAnoire sur rind^ p. 29^ 
quoted in J.lUl.8. 1, ir.s., p. 471. A- Be 72, 74 ; xvii. 617. Wl«m>. Olomrj ,«» 

«x»,otc. Bennell, Map of Hindditin, p. 56. Stewurf. Bengsl, pp. 44* 67. 

t Chroifides of tho PfcUtin KingSi P* 107- X. s., IIm p. 187» otia No. 14 

infra. > 
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Conrs OF QHiTA's-Tm-Di'iT ’Iwaz. 

No. 4. Silver. Size, 7^. Weight, 161 grs. (Ml weight.) 

FL z., fig. 4. A.H. 616. (7 specimens.) 

^3bV£KSE. ICiS VFnSF. 

JikLJt 

J J^j 

U (jhja Margin— i^^yh 

Coin No. 4 teaches us that in the same year 616 A.n,, in the early 
part of which Husam-ud-din ’Iwaz had confessed allegiance to Altamsh, he 
seemingly grew weary of such pretences, and openly declared himself Sultdn 
in his own right, assuming the regal title of Ghigat-ud-din, and the quasi" 
hierarchical function im])lied in the designation of iVapir Amir Al Muminin^ 
“ Defender of the Commander of the Faithful.” Whether this overt assertion 
of independence was suggested by his own growing power, or was due to the 
imagined weakness of the suzerain, is not clear ; -but there can be no question 
as to his success in the extension and consolidation of his dominions, or to 
his vigorous administration of a country, fertile in the extreme, and endowed 
with such singular commercial advantivges of sea and river intercourse. 

At this particular juncture, Altamsh docs not seem to have been pressed 
hy any important home disturbances, but there were dark clouds on the 
N. W, frontier. The all-powerful 'Ala-ud-din Muhammad Khdrazmi^ whose 
outpost extended over so large a portion of Asia, had been coining money 
in the inconvenient proximity of Ghazni throughout the years 613,614-616, 
A.n. ;* and no one could foretell when he might follow the ordinary precedent 
and advance into Hindustan. As fate determined, liowever, it was left to 
his son Jaldl-ud-din to swim the Indus, at the risk of his life, as a fugitive 
before the hosts of Chingiz Khan, in 618 A.U. 

The mention of Chingiz Khan suggests to mo the desirability of 
repeating a correction, 1 have already recorded elsewhere, of a singular 
delusion, shared alike by native ^copyists and English commentators, 
regarding one of the supposed incidents of the sufficiently diversified career 
of this scourge of the world, to tlie efiect that bis unkempt savages had 
penetrated down to the impossible limit of the lower Ganges, The whole 
series of mistakes, Asiatic or European, may now bo traced back to a simple 
clerical error in the transcription from a chance leading copy of the 
ordinarily rare work of Minh4) i Sir&j—where the name of Chingiz Kh&z 
has been substituted for the more obvious designation of the 
ancient town of Jdjnagar 

* J.BA.8. is,, 881 $ xvii., 208; Chronicles of ^thla KiDg% p. 86* 
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Modem aathors, examining a single passage, might well hare felt 
Tescrre in reconstructing at hazard a primary version; hut the editors of 
the Calcutta official printed text have gone so far towards perpetuating the 
enigma they were unable to unravel, as to add to the difficulties of solution 
by making Chingiz Khin fight (so far on his way to Lak’hnauti) the 
memorable battle of Perw4n [30® 9' N., 69® 16^ E.] on the conveniently 
converging site of Badaon (p. 848), which was situated on one of the 
favourite main lines of transit to the south, east of the Ganges, This 
conglomeration is, however, the less excusable, as Stewart, in his History 
of Bengal, had already pointed out Firishtah’s palpable mistake to the 
same efibet; and the editors themselves unconsciously admit the preferable 
variant of inserted in the foot-note, p. 199. Dr. Hunter, I see, in 

his new work on Orissa (ii. 4), incautiously follows Stewart’s first impressions, 
in the notion that the “ vanity” of Muhammadan historians had intentionally 
" converted the attack of the humble Orissians into an invasion of Tartars” 
(Stewart, p. 62).* I myself prefer the more obvious and direct explanation 
above given, which perhaps refiects more upon our defective criticism than 
upon Muslim vanity.f 

* Mr. Stirling, in his moRt cxlmuKtive Memoir on Orissa, published in the Asiatic 
Ilosearciies in 1822, ohscr\’es:—** Major Stewart, in his History of Bengal, places an 
invasion of Orissa liy the Mussiihnans of Bengal during this reign, that is A.l>. 1243. The 
C']in)nie1es of the country contain no mention of such an event. 1 have not Major Stewart's 
autiioritioB at Imnd to refer to, but strongly susixHd that he lias been led into an error by 
mistaking some word resembling Jajipur, for Jajipur in Orissa. He expresses himself 
tlnis: ‘ In tlie yo*ir 014 (a.u. 1213), the Haja of Jagopur (Orissa) having given some cause 
of offence, Toghaii Khan timrelitMl to Ketasun, on the frontier of Jugepur, where he found 
tl\e amiy <^f the Raja had tlirown up iiitrenelnwents to op^xwe him*. . • . Now, in the 
first place, .Injipur was never a se)xinito principality, as Iiere dcsi'ribed; and there is no 
such p1at*c in Orissa as Ketasun. Ferislitah is alU^gether silent on this subject in his 
hisUiry of Bengal, but in his general history he aserilies the siege of Gour, in the very year 
in question, to a party of Mc>gul Tartars who had invaded Bengal by way of Chitta, Thibet* 
etc. Dow's mistake of a similar nature is scarcely worth noticing. He makes Sultan 
Bulin pursue the relK4 Toghral into Jajnngur (a.d. 1279). which he calls Oriwo, whereas 
it ID evident fri)m tlic mention of Sunarguon ns lying on the road, that Jajnagar b somo 
place beyond the Ganges."—Stirling, As. Res. xv., p. 274. 

It sooms to have escaped Mr. Stirling's notice, tlmt Stewart laid already corrected his 
own error in speaking of " Jogeporo" as “ Orissa," pp. 61 and 65, by placing that town in 
its proper position in “ Tipperah," in a later passage (p. 70); and he fiirther improved 
upon his advanced knowlctlgc by saying in a note, at p. 72, ** Jagenagur is said to have 
been a town in Orissa, near Cuttack; but this passage pn»ves it to have been situated on 
tlio eastern side of the Burhampooter. Tlic Jagenagar mentioned by Ferishtali should have 
keen written Jagepore." [P] Stewart, Hist. Bengal, p. 72. Dow, i. 202 (4to. edit). Briggg 
260. See also Chronidos of Patlidn Kings, p. 121. 

t Cf. Elpliinatono (new edit by Pn^fessor Cowell), p. 377* Elliot Muha nm wdan 
HUtoriau iL, pp. 264^84^ Dr- Wt Ibn Ba^dtah, Oriental Xr. Fund* p. 97- Firiahtah 
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No. 5. SilTor. Size, 8 i. Weight, 165 gre, a.h, 617. 

(2 Bpecimens.) 

Ksvkbse. 

M2 

A4JB^ *1^ 

aJJ 

Margin^^ 

No. 6. SUver. Size, 8. Weiglit, IGO. (Coarse badly formed legends), 

A. IT, 617. (2 specimens.) 



Obtzbse. 
^]|| ^LUJt 

j tuoJ} 

JIp 


Ek^rse. 

aUi iff A/| if 

^^Ui 
Jl j-H 

Margin— aCJi t^jtc 

j aLwj^4A 


No. 6a. Yatiety. One example gives the altered marginal reading of 


• a AiLiJI ma 

A1 Na^ir li-din lllah was invested in the Khilafat in a.h. 675, and 
died on the Ist Shawwal, a.h. 622 (5th October, 1225, a.d.). Bar Hebraeus, 
Abulfaraj^ pp. 269-301. Ibn Aslr, p. 285, fixes his death at the end of 
Ramazan. Price, Muhammadan History, ii., 210. 

The tenor of the li^nds of the consecutive issues of A«n. 617 disclose 
an increasing confidence in his own power on the part of Ghijfdt^ud-din *IufaZf 
in the addition made to his previous titles, and in the assumption of the 
superlative Al A*zam, " the highest,'* as the prefix to the Al Sulidn in 
pl^ of the heretofore modest adjective of Al Mu'azzam^ ” the great."* 


B<mhajf Ferrian Text, L, p. 122. Bad&onf, CtUcuUa Fersian Text, p. 88. Tid>sqlt I 
Kifin, CalemHa Pendan Text, pp, 157,163,190,243, 246. 

* Altamsli himself seems to hare been indifferent to this disdnctioii, hot Its Importaaoe 
IS shown in the earl; omnage of Mnbammad Inn Sam, who invariabljr reserres the super* 
lative pre6x for his reigning brother, while he limits bis own claims to the virtually com* 
paiatWe And fhrtlier to mark these gradations, he prominently adopts the higher 

title after hb brothe/s death. Chronicles of Fathfoi Kings, pp. IK 13^ lA Arisos 
Antkpia, pL xz., figs. 29,85. 
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Here, for the first time in this aeries, we meet with the official or r^ant 
desi^ation of the Khalifah of Baghdad, who has hitherto been referred to 
by the mere generic title of “ Commander of the Faithful.” 

It would appear from this innovation, as if Qhiy&s-ud-din had already, 
indirectly, put himself in communication with the Pontifical Court at 
Baghdad, with a view to obtaining recognition as a sovereign prince in the 
Muslim hierarchy,—further indication of which may possibly be detected 
in the exceptional insertion of the month in addition to the ordinary gear of 
issue on the margin of No. 6a.; a specification which will be found more 
fully developed in the succeeding mintages, where it admits of an explanation 
which is not so obvious or conclusive in this instance. 


No. 7. Silver. Size, 9. Weight, 169 grs. PL x., fig. 5.* Dated 
20th of liabi’ ul akhir, A.n. 620. (7 specimens.) 

OnvxBSE. [ Bevebsk 


y 9i\ 

SOJ ^ 

eSX/c aJLA 


JiW| Iff A/f Jf 

Margin — 4/ 


No. 7a. Variety. Weight, 165 grs. Coin of the same date and 
similar character, which transfers tiie complete name of iuto the third 
line ; the dubious prefix to the second reads more as,)*^, while 

the suggested |Oj, above given, appears as^*w. 

If the preceding coins had left any doubt as to Qhiyas-ud-din’s 
designs in regard to the assumption of sovereign power, the tenor of the 
legtiiidH on Nos. 7 and 7a, would conclusively set that question at rest. 
Here, not content with the recently-arrogated title of we find 

huu calling himself “ Sulfdn of Sulfdne" by direct appointment of the 

^ See also Maraden, No. dccltii, p. 564. There are two ooiiu of tlus type in his 
colluctiou iu the British Museum. Marsden remarks, ** The date of this coiu, the earlieat 
of those bcloQgiug to the prinoea who governed Bengal in the name of the Kings of Dddi, 
but wliu took all opportuuities of rendering themselves independent, is expressed distinctly 

hi words.Xhe titles and patronyuucs of tho 8ultau by whom it was struck 

w for the most part ille^blej not so much ftom obliteiatioii, as fh»u the original 
iiujierfect formation of the characters." 
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Ehalifah,* associated with which is the entry of a specific date, with the still 
more unusual definition of the day of the month, which is preserved constant 
and unvaried throughout the entire issue. More remarkable still is the 
abnormal departure from the conventional form of coin legends, in the 
omission of the preliminary “ Al Sulfdn^^ and the abrupt introduction of 
the regnal title of the once probational Hue&m-udAin^ under hU more 
ambitious designation of OhigaB-ud-din, In short, the entire drift of the 
altered superscription points to an intentional reproduction of some formal 
phraseology, such as would be eminently consistent with an official transcript 
of the revmd precept emanating from Baghdad. 

1 should infer from these coincidences that a formal diploma had by 
this time been conceded by the Supreme Pontiff, admitting the ncwly-erected 
kingdom Bengal within the boundaries of Isl&m, and confirming the reigning 
monarch in possession, with added titles and dignities. The date so 
prominently repeated may either be that upon which the patent was 
originally sealed, or more probably it points to tlie auspicious moment of 
the reception of the ambassadors, who conveyed tlie formal document and 
paraphernalia of investment, at the Court of Lak’hnauti. This assignment 
in no way disturbs my previous attribution of the inaugural piece of 
Altamshjf marking his attainment of the like honours in A.ii. G2U. The- 
veiy concession to the Bengal potentate possibly led his once suzerain to 
seek a parallel sanctification of his own rights, wliich he had previously been 
content to hold by the sword: and tlie difficulty of communication with 
Baghdad over alien kingdoms and disturbed frontiers would account for a- 
delay of the emissaries on tlie one part and the other, whicli would not affect 
the open ocean passage between the mouths of the Ganges and the sca*purt 
of Basrah. 


* The term is of frc^pient oo(nirrencc on the early Muslim coinages, and is 

usually associaU*d with the name of the olfiiTr—whatever his condition—rcs|M)nsible for 
the mint issues, as whicli is translated by Kra'hn as ** manilmd* (i*. e. curfl 

et operA) Akmadis or ** curaiiU*,”— a definition acceptwl in later days on the (Continent 
M ** par leJt fna{n9 de, par les toins dr, etc. In the present instunoe it would seem to 
iui}i1y a more or leas direct intervuutiou hy Uu* Cummander of the Foithfiil himself in favour 
of his nominee. 

f Initial Coinage of Ilcngal, J.K.A.S. ii.. K.s., p. 154, No. ], notr^ Chronicles of tho 
Pathsn Kings, p.'16. Ofeounu', this exceptional issue will now have to cede priority of 
ilaU^ bfth to the Jhmgal coins of A.IC. 614, etc., and likewise to the Bortheiu piece of 
Altaiush, No. 8, which must be token as anterior to No. 10. 
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Com OF Altamsh. 


No, 8. Silver,^ Size 8J^. Weight, 168 grs. Square Eufic characters, 
which seem to belong to Xahor or some northern Mint.* PL x., fig, 6, 
A.U. 62*. 


Obyfrsf. 


Retebse. 








dJL/f 



1ft 

aUi 

4i/( 

eH^ 

Margin— 5 f*^ 

AjU Owwt J [ Aa 


Bengal Coins of Altamsu subsequent to the be-absebtiok op his 

Ialpebial Swat. 

No. 9. Silver. Size 8. Weight, 161 grs. Bengal type of coin. 
A.u. 622. 


Obtebse, 


t 


Betebse* 


jJJi 

uaU 


As in Nos. 6 and 7,—coins of 
Ghiyds-ud-din, with the name of 
the Khalifah Al BiiSpir-li-din Illdh. 
Margin— 

aU* ^-j- 


Altamsh does not seem to have found it convenient to proceed against 
his contumacious vassal, who was now ready to meet him on almost equal 
terms, till a.h, 622, when the coinage immediately attests one part of the 
compact under whicli peace was secured, in the exclusive use of the name 


• {Thromcles of the Path^n Kings, p, 15, PI- i-. figs- 4—8, 

t Tills word as designating the coin is unusual; but wo have the term jf A 
for the Hin^ and the saA etc., as the ordinary prefix to the A^Aa«f} or ACk«Jf of the 
Pathia monarchs. The letters on the Bougal coins look more like which, however, 
does not seem to make sense. Frtehn long ago suggested that the word ought to be 

Kceivod as a substantive^ especially in those cases where the preposition ^ did not follow 
iti in the given sentence, ai a prefix to the namfi of tho mint city* 

17 2 a 
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of the Emperor of Hindustan on the money of Bengal.* That the issue 
represented by No. 9, proceeded from the local mints, is evident alike from 
the siyle and fabric of the pieces, their defective metal, and the uncouth 
forms of the letters of the legends. 

No. 10. Silver. Size 8. Weight 168 grs. (2 specimens.) FI. x., fig, 
A.H. 624. 


Obtebse. 


Bevebse. 


^13 ^thLJl 


all| all II 
eXjf i)j^j 
alj| 

aw ••• ^ —- 

Margin— ajU j j 


A1 Zahir bi-amrillah, the Kbalifah whose name is inscribed on this coin, 
succeeded his father on the 2nd of Shawwal, a.h. 622, and died on the 14th 
Kajab, a.u. 623 (July 11, 1226, A.n.). Bar Hebneus, Abulfaraj, p. 302. 

No. 11. Silver. Size, 7. Weight, 167 grs. Unique. PI. x., fig. 8, 
A.n. 624. 


Square area, within double lines, 
following the pattern of some of the 
examples of Muhammad Qhori's 
corns. 

The words are 

inserted in the interstices between 
the square area and the circular 
marginal line, as in the Dihli coins 
of Bahrain 8hah.f 


Betease. 

Legend in the area as in the Imt 
coin, with the name of the Khalifah 
At Zdhir, 

{Jjl AAm •• 4pi^ 


[oA* J V"] 

a/ ^ 3 , jliM JU sSi J 

Calcutta text, pp. 163,171. 
t Clmnuclcs of the Fathin Kings, p. 118. 
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It xnight be supposed to be au open question as to whether Qhiyfis-ud- 
din ^Iwaz or Ndyir-ud-din Mahm ^^—the eldest son of Altamsh and his 
viceroy in Bengal—presided over the mints which put forth the coins classed 
under Nos. 10 and II. As regards the latter, at present piece, there 

can be little doubt, from its assimilation to the ordinary Dihli modelsi that 
it formed a portion of the revised and improved coinage of the south afber 
Mahmud’s defeat of Qhiyas-ud-dln in 624 a. 3L In like manner, the 
introduction of the term on No. 10, as a preiix to the title of Bulfdn 
Altamsh, points to a feeling of filial reverence, which is altogether wanting 
even in Ghiyas-ud-din’s repentant manifesto in the legend of No. 9. 
Mahmud’s appointment to the government of Audh dates from a.h* 623,* 
and the tenor of one of the narratives of Minhaj i Sii'aj would imply that 
he proceeded southwards with but little delay; so that all coins bearing the 
date of 624, with the name of Altamsh, might preferentially be assigned to 
his interposition, more especially as Ghiyas-ud-din at, and prior to this, period 
liad placed himself in a renewed attitude of insurrection. 

Coin of Na^ir^ud^in Mahmud Shdhf as Vicerog in Bengal. 

The administration of the Bengal mints under the official auspices of 
Naqir-ud-din Mahmud^eA developed in the issues Nos. 10, 11, leads up to 
and confinns with more full effect an identiffcation I have hitherto been 
obliged to advocate in a less confident tone—that is, the attribution of the 
piece, figured in my * Chronicles of the Path&n Kings,' p. 81, to the eldest 
son of Altamsh, at some period towards the close of his brief career. With 
these newly-discovered evidences of his overt intervention in the local cur¬ 
rencies, the transition to a subuded and possibly paternally-sanctioned nu¬ 
mismatic proclamation, in his own name, would be easy, more especially if 
that advance was made simultaneously with the effusive reception at Dihli 
of the reigning Khalifali’s earliest recognition of Altamsh’s supremacy, 
coupled with the desirability of making this Imperial triumph manifest in 
those southern latitudes, where other dynastic names had already claimed a 
prior sanctUicatioD.t 

* Persian text, 180. 

t Minhaj i Hinij, after completing his account of NB 9 ir-ud-dfn ’8 conquest of Ghiyas- 
ud-din ’Iwaz, and the transmission of the spoils to the Sultan at Dihli, continues— 

ty yjLtJL. jij uirfJ 

o/bj UjJ b ^jLj ish f Jl 

jt \j cjUX#* j j 

J* A*! • # Uli . jf dytj Ai' j 

p. |A| • 

(See also Elliot's Historians, ii., pp. 826* 829.) The Kholifkh's emiasoiy arrived at 
Bihli on the 22nd of Rahi’-ul-Awwa1,(8id month oQ A.H. 626, p. | w and news of the 
death of Niqir-ud-dSn llalirndd reached the Capital in the 5th montli of the same year, 
P* 174. 
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Such an authorized augmentation of the Prince’s etate is rendered the 
more probable, as Altamsh in a measure shared with his favourite son the 
honours and dignities conferred by the Khaliftdiy and simultaifbously extended 
to him the right to use an umbrella with the tint of Imperial red.* N&^ir* 
ud-din Mahmud, the contemporary biographer remarks, was from that time 
looked upon as the recognized successor to the throne of Hindust&n- 
Equally, after Mahmud’s prcmatiuu death, his father still so held him in 
honour that his body was brought to Dihli, and enshrined under one of the 
choicest domes that Eastern Saracenic art could achieve, which to this day, 
amid its now broken marbles, stands as a monument of the virtues of this 
prince, and preserves in its decaying walla the remains off the royal 
tomb of the slave kings erected ;iear the capital,{ on the shattered entrance 
arch of which we can still trace the devotional prayer of the father for the 
soul of his son, whose mundane glories lie briefly epitomizes as “ King of 
Kings of the East,” implying, in the conventional terms of the day, all 
India beyond the GlnigiM. 

And still further to secure a contemporary memento of his lost heir, 
Altamsh conferred the same name and title upon a younger son, who, in his 


* Tlie founder of the Gbaznawi dynasty, the Great Sabuktigm, assumed regal ntate 
under tlie shadow of a red umbrella. Altamsb*s ensigns arc described as black for Die 
riglit wing wdiig JUi , Mu’izz* 

ud'dtn Miihamuiad bin Ssm’s standards bore the same colours, but the diserimination ii 
made that the black ])ertained to the Ghdrfs, and the red to the Turks, p. | f V. Ohiyiu- 
ud-din Muhammad bin Sam UM.-A'llack and red for the two wings rt^spootivcly, p. 83. 
t IWSCBIPTIOy ox THE ToMB OF SCLTA^N OUA'ZI [Na'sIE-U1)-I)1'N MaUHU^] AT 

DIHLI^ DATED A.U. 620. 

jjIAlaLi 

^Lkl^ cUV ^ ellt Ji& ^KI 

«£*jUaj 4^dJt J 

aU\ 4^1 vJfyUA *^1 diA 

tt AjUIm j 4 ^j 5-3 cAxT j 

Tills Tomb^ which is known at the Ma<jbarali of Sultan Ohaaf, stands amid the mins 
of the village of Maltkpur Koyi, about three miles due west of the celebrated Qu^b MtiiAr. 
Afar-us-Sanfulid, Dihli, 1854, pp. 23, 30 (Nos. 12, 18, Facsimile), and 60 (modem 
tni>iKcri|it revised). See also Journal Asiatiqiie, M. O. dc Tossy’s translation of the UrdA 
text; also Journal Archmokjgicol Society of Dchli, p. 67, and Hand-book for DohU, 1863, 
p. 85. 

X Rnkn-nd-din Firiix Shib, another son of Altamsh, who for a lirief period held the 
throne of llihli, found a final resting-plare on the chosen site of Malikpdr ; and his brother 
in difcrred suceesHion, entitled Mu*izz*nd-din Bakrdm 8kdhf followed him Into the Tomb 
of Uie Kings in the same loratity.—Ayflr-us-Sanadfd, pp. 25, 26* EUioFs UietoritAS* bi, 
282. Chronicles of Pathsn Kings, p. 290. 
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torn, wafl destined to occupy the throne of Dihli for twenty years, and the 
name of N&fir-ud-din Mahmud was perpetuated anew in the next generation 
under anothei^dynasty, as the designation of Balban’s heir, who carried it 
back to Bengal, where he was permitted to found a new family of southern 
kings, who for half a century succeeded in maintaining a fitful sovereignty* 
seldom disturbed by the more powerful Sultans of Hindustan. 

No, 12. Silver. Size 8. Weight, 163.1 grs. Unique* British 

Museum. Vide Chronicles, p. 81. 

V isaBX. £SS£. 

J AJUbyAxI^I 

^ylkJL* 

A1 Mustan 9 ir billah was inaugurated on the Itth of Rajab, 623 a.h. = 
1226 A.n., the same day tijat his father Al-Zahir died. Bar Ilebreeus^ 

p. 303. 

I quote in illustration of my previous remarks, the legends on the 
special issue of Altamsh on the occasion of the receipt of his diploma of 

investiture in a.u. 626. 

AVcight of the B. M. Coin, 164 grains. 

OnvKBSE— ^1'Jy*"; ^ 

Rkvkbse—A s above, in No. 12, with similarly formed characters.* 

It may bo noted that on a like occasion of the reception of the Egyptian 
Khalifah’s diploma at Dihli in 744 A.H., Muhammad bin Tughluq adopted a 
similar method of exhibiting his respect by introducing the pontifTs name 

on the coinage to the exclusion of his own. 

The identification of the individual, who styles himself Daulat Shah 
with many high-sounding prefixes, on the subjoined coin, demanded a certain 
amount of patient patch-work, which I have relegated to the note below.f 

* ChTomcles of the Path&n Kings, p. 46. 
iVxiLw i^iLo 4a#^JajUJuw j j t 

j ji •H'-H 

JinA 

ciJUi Ajjf **-•»# h ^ 

II JU J ^ •»** u"’’- 

Text, p. IVI* 
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Suffice it to say that Baulat Shdk bin J^audiid is the person who is spokeif 
of elsewhere as Ikhtiiy4r*ud-din Balka'* KhUji, and who appears in history 
on the single occasion of his possessing himself of the king^m of Bengid 
on the death of N£^ir-ud-din Mahmud, and his subsequent suppression and 
capture on the advance of Altamsh*s forces in the selfsame year, 627 A.H., 
he was unwise enough to record on his unauthorized coinage. 

No. 13. Silver. Size 9i. Weight., 168. Unique. Plate x., fig. 9. 

A.H. 627 P 


Obtcbse. 

j l^oJi 

^;lhLJ| fJUuijt 


Betebse. 

JkUi 

Jib J,>bJ| 

Margin— •• 

AjULm j 


Tlic reading of is speculative : the letters t»l( are distinct, as 

are also the two dots of the but that latter iV«r(/'caimot be traced, and 
the visible remains of the character succeeding the tail are more like 4 ^ 
than the suggested isj> * 

^«Jf(£lJL« j\ imj 

Calcutta Tcit, p. | «|r l^b ^ Sty 

In the printed text, under thc^rW Court Circular list of the ^ of Hulfiiu 

Shams-ud-din, we find the following entry ^fiiULc * and in the 

ateomd document, purporting to be a variant of that official return, wo read 
elS9^^JJ\ (pp. |yy and fys), which latter version is greatly improved 

by the Oriental Lord Chamberlain's list preserved in a MS. in the B. M. (Addit. No. 
2^189), which asMXJiates more directly the iiiU adth the name, and identifies the 
individual as \Cj 4 £^«x/|jt^|i£bU. 


* The word Balkd has exercisc<1 the oommentators. It may be ftmnd, however, in 
the early Ohaznawl name of BaAtd-Ugfn. kJij means a " eam fil oolt,** nud 
is ** handsome.” 
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On Differentiaii Galvanometers,— 

Louis ScnVENOLEB. 

(Continncd from page 1B2, Vol. XLI, Part 11,1872.*) 

The first part of this investigation concluded with the following 
question: *. 

W^liat general condition must he fulfilled in the constniction of any 
dijferential galvanometer in order to make a emuUaneom maximum possi¬ 
ble with respect to an alteration of external resistance in either of the 
differential branches ? 

To answer this question, it will be necessary to remember, that the 
cohdition of a simultaneous maximum sensitiveness at or near balance was 
expressed by 3 equations, namely,— 

(w —g) (te'+ff/)+f(w + tv'+,y'—y) _ 2 (^^ + w+/) jj 

P {3 — ^)9' i/y'—jP (y + «’) 

(w '- 9 ') +y) +/(«> -^^<^'+ 9 - 9 ') _ 2 0/^+ 10 '+/) 

^ {g'—w') - g'-k-w' . 

■ p -9 ‘^>/9V9‘- - 

and 

^9' 


p 


p ^ ( 5 ' +«’) =0 . I 

v9 


. g' + w' 

9 

g and g* being the i^istances of the two differential coils, w and w' the two 
resistamses at which balance actually aiTivos, f the total resistance in the 
Battery branch, and p an absolute number expressing what was termed the 

* fiead before the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 6th March, 1872. 

m 

1 
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“ mechanical arrangement^ of the diSbrential galvanometer under consider¬ 
ation. 

By these three equations, which are independent of each other, 
andjp can be expressed in terms of w, v/ and f. 

By equation I we have at or very near balance: 

p — P which value substituted in equations II and II' 

y+w ^gf 

gives: 

i^ — 9) (“^^ + .y0 +f{to + w^ + g*—g ) 2(g + w+f) „ 

(g' + wO — (y'—w') (y + M') 

and 

(tv'—g') (tP + y)+/0<? + to^+y —y0 _ 2 (g'-^w'+f) jj; 
(y + «') (y'—w'Oy (y—«») (y'+. 

and from these two equations g and g' may be developed. 

This is best done by subtracting equation II from equation II' when 
after reduction we get:— 

{w'g — leg') {to'g + ug'+gg' + ==—/(y+y' + w + w') {w'g—wg') 

•III 


Now it must be remembered, that with respect to our physical problem, 
y a^d y' represent nothing else, but electrical resistances, and that 
they have,\hereforc, to be taken in any formula as quantities of the same 
sign (say positive). 

Consequently the above equation III would contain a mathematical 
impossibility (a positive quantity equal to a negative quantity), whenever 
the common factor w'g — ivg' is different from zero. 

In other words equation III can only be fulfdled if we always have : 

w'g — wg' = 0 ... IV 

This simple relation between the resistances at which balance arrives 
and the resistances of the two differential coils, expresses not only the 
necessary and sufficient condition under which a simultaneous maximum 
sensitiveness can exist, but it also affords an easy means of getting at once 
those special values of g, g' and p, which only solve the physical problem. 

Substituting the value of either g or y', as given by equation IV m 
equations II and II' and developing y and y' we have: 




the negative signs of the square roots having been omitted since they would 


♦y' 


* gee note at end. 
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obviously make g and g* negative, values which cannot solve the physical 
question.— 

Further, if we introduce the ratio 

— = —, given by equation IV, into equation 1, and develope j? we get: 


jP = — 
^ w 


This latter expression shows the very simple relation which must exist 
between the mechanical arrangement of ang differential galvanometer and 
the two resistances at which balance is arrived at, in order to make a simul¬ 
taneous maximum sensitiveness possible. 

Thus if the ratio of the two resistances at which balance arrives is 
fixed, the mechanical arrangement g cannot be chosen arbitrarily, but must 
be identical with this ratio. This is in fact the answer to the question put 
at the beginning of this paper. 

However, the meaning of this result will be made even still clearer if 
we revert to equation I, by which we have 

:. L 

^g g + ^ 

expressing the ratio between the total resistances in the two differential 
branches, when balance is established, and which ratio is generally known 
under the name Constant of the Differential Galvanometer^ 

Substituting in the above expression I the value of — = — from equa- 

g V) 

tion IV we get at once 

= C ... d. 

w 

and as a second answer to the question put at the beginning of this paper 
we have therefore ; 

A simultaneous maximum sensitiveness with respect to an alteration of 
external resistance in either branch ofang differential galvanometer can be 
obtained onlg^ if the constant of the differential galvanometer is equal to the 
ratio of the two resistances at which balance amves^ and this clearly necessi¬ 
tates that the resistances of the respective coils to which w and w' belong 
should stand in the same ratio. 

The general problem may now be considered as solved by the following 
four general expressions: _ 

.... 
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e. 


to 

C**- 

w 


d. 


a K -TT* A and as the increase of deflection at or near balance is 


Additional remarTcs. 

In the foregoing it has not been shewn that the values g and g\ ex¬ 
pressed by equations a and must necessarily correspond to a maximum 
sensitiveness of the diflorential galvanometer, because it was clear d jpriorif 
that the^ function by which the deflection is expressed is of such a nature 
that no minimum with respect to g and g' is possible. However, to complete 
the solution mathematically, the following is a veiy short proof that the 
values of g and g' really do correspond to a maximum sensitiveness of the 
diiferential galvanometer under consideration. 

Reverting to one of the expressions for the deflection which any 
difierential galvanometer gives before balance is arrived at, we had: 

N 

identical with the deflection itself, and further as the law which binds the 
resistance of the difierential coils to the other resistances in the circuit, in 
order to liavc a maximum sensitiveness, is of practical interest only when 
the needle is at, or very nearly at, balance, we can solve the question at once 
by making a maximum with respect to g and g\ if wo only suppose A 
constant and smaU enough, and as K is known to be independent of g and^', 

the deflection aP will be a maximum if is a maximum for any con¬ 
stant A (zero included). 

Further we know that g' — Cg which value for g* in N substituted will 

make the latter a function of g only’and consequently also. We have 

therefore to deal with a single maximum or minimum, and according to well- 
known rules we have: 

AT O 

da ^ dg U 
dg^ 2v/yN» ““V 


and 
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Now 



• » 


it follows that 
£a 1 rfTJ 



dg 


-U'■"* 


JN ,, 

as well as — being invariably 


dV , 


positive, it follows that is invariably negative, and as further V is always 

^ d^a 

positive it follows finally that ^ is always negative, or the value of g ob- 

da 

toined by equation ^ ss 0 corresponds to a maximum sensitiveness of the 
differential galvanometer. 

In a similar way it can be shewn that the value of g* obtained by equa- 
dn 

tion ; s 0 corresponds also to a maximum sensitiveness of the differential 
galvanometer. 

This is in fact a second and far more simple solution of the problem. 
However, it is by no means as general, nor does it adhere as closely to the 
spirit of analysis as the first more complicated solution. 


^ Mffecb of Shunts ,—It is clear that the introduction of shunts cannot 
alter the general results as given in equations 0 , c, and d^ as long as the 
shunts are used merely for the purpose of carrying off a fixed quantity of 
current without in themselves having any dii'cct magnetic action on the 
needle. 

However, to avoid misunderstanding, it is well to remember that in the 
case of shunts being used, the values to be given to w and w' in the above 
equations are not those at which balance actually arrives, but those at which 
balance would arrive if no shunts were used, i, e,, the resistance at which 
balance is established when using shunts must be multiplied by the multi¬ 
plying power of their respective shunts, before they are to be substituted 
in the equations a, 6, e and d. 


Mechanical arrangement designed hg,p ,—The condition which musfT 
be fulfilled in the construction of any differential galvanometer to make a 
simultaneous maximum sensitiveness possible was expressed by 



m' n* 


while =-and it will be now instructive to enquire what special 


m n 


physical meaning equation o has. 
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By m was understood the magnetic effect of an average convolution 
({. e, one of average size and mean distance from the magnet acted upon, 
when the latter is parallel with the piano of the convolutions) in the 
differential coil of resistance y, when a current of unit strength passes 
through it. Similarly m' was the magnetic effect of an average convolution 
in the other differential coil of resistance 

Further n and were quantities expressed by 

JJ 

and U' == n* 

XJ and U' being the number of convolutions in the two coils g and y' respec¬ 
tively. 

Now we will call A half the cross section of the coil g (cut through 
the coil normal to the direction of the convolutions) and which section, as 
the wire is to be supposed uniformly coiled, must be uniform throughout. 
Thus we have generally 


==U 


c(|? -f S) 

wherever the normal-cut through the coil is taken. 

c is a constant indicating the manner of coiling, either by dividing the 
cross-section A into squares, hexagons or in any other way, but always sup¬ 
posing that however the coiling of the wire may have been done, it has been 
done uniformly throughout the coil, (Tliis supposition is quite sufficiently 
nearly fulfilled in practice because the coiling should always be executed 
with the greatest possible care, and further the wire can be supposed practi¬ 
cally of equal thickness throughout the coil). 

g is the metallic section of the wire, and 8 the u on-metallic section duo 
to the necessary insulating covering of the wire. 

Further we have 

y = XJ ^ where J is the length of an average convolution and X the 

absolute conductivity of the wire material supposed to be a constant for the 
coil- 


Now, for brevity’s sake, we will suppose that 8, the cross-section of tho 
insulating covering, can be neglected against y the metallic cross-section of 
the wire. 

Consequently we have 
A 

_ se= XJ (approximately) 
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or 

similarly 



But using wire of the same conductivity in both the differential coils, 
which should be as high as is possible to procure it, and further supposing 
the manner of coiling to be identical in both coils, we have 

0 = c' ‘ * 



/A' h 
^ A h* 


Further wo know* that if the shape and dimensions of each coil are 
given, and in addition also their distance from the magnet acted upon, it 
will be always possible to calculate m and though it may often present 
mathematical difficulties, especially if the forms of the two coils differ from 
each other and are also not circular. This latter condition is generally 
necessitated in order to obtain the greatest absolute magnetic action of each 
coil in as small a space as possible. 

However it is clear that we may assume generally that the two coils 
have each an average convolution of identical shape and of the same length, 
placed at an equal distance from the magnet acted upon, and that therefore 
the magnetic action of each coil is dependent on the number of convolutions 
only. 

In this case wo have evidently 
m 

h = y 

n* /A' 

A 

and as » — 

^ n m 

we have tinally 
A' w* 

A w ... 

Equation e shows at once that under the supposed conditions, t. a., 
when the average convolutions in each coil are of equal size and shape, 
the wire used in either coil is of the same absolute conductivity, and that 
the thickness of the insulating jHateiial can be neglected against the diame* 
ter of the wire: 
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% 

The wire used for filling each coil mmt he incarially of the eome 
diameter^ otherwise a maximum sensitiveness is impossible^ . 

How the above simple law expressed by equation e would be alter^i 
when the given suppositions were not fulfilled, inusb be found by further cal¬ 
culation, but as the latter is intricate itnd a more general result is not 
required in practice, I shall dispense'at present with ^is la^ur. 

Special D^erenUal Galvanometers. —^Hcre shall'be'given the special 
expressions to which the general equations a, 5, c and d^ are reduced when 
certain conditions are presupposed, 

case. —Wlien to and w\ the two resistances at' which balanoo is 
arrived at are so lai^c that f the resistance of the testing battery can be 

neglected against either of them without perceptible error. Substituting 

therefore y" = 0 in equations o, and 5, we get: 

w 

== 3 «• 

9 '=-^ .=. 

and the other two remain as they are namely: 

9 tc' 

=— . c. 

^ w 

. d. 

to 

2nd case .—^When the battery resistance f cannot be neglected against 
either w or but when the two resistances at which balance is arrived 
at are invariably equal. 

Thus substituting, in the general equation 

w = w* ^ w 

we get 

= a,b. 

=s 1. C. 

C =1. d. 

2rd Case .—When the conditions given under 1 and 2 arc both fullilled 
or to = to^ = w 

and f=0 

then we have 

/ ^ j, 

9^3 = 9 = 3 ... 

p* = 1 . e. 

C = 1 . d. 

The very same result which was obtained by direct reasoning at the 
bc^nning of this paper. 
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A^licatum ^,—Though the problem in its generality has now been 
entirely solved, it will not perhaps be considered irrelevant to add here some 
applieationB, \ 

For otxf purpose differential galvanometers may be conveniently divided 
into two classes, eije., those in which the resistances to be measured vary 
within narrow limits, and those where these limits are extremely wide. 

To the firs^ class belong the differential galvanometers which are used 
for indicating temperature by the variation of the resistance of a metallic 
wire, exposed to the temperature to be measured. As for instance, C. W, 
SiemOn's Resistance Thermometer for measuring comparatively low tempera¬ 
tures, or his Electric Pyrometer for measuring the high temperature in 
furnaces. 

. It is clear that for such instruments the law of maximum sensitive¬ 
ness should best be fulfilled for the average resistance to be measured, which 
average resistance under given circumstances is always known. 

To the second class belong those differential galvanometers which are 
used for testing Telegraph lines, at present the most important application 
of these instruments. In this case each differential coil should consist of 
separate coils connected with a commutator in such a manner that it is 
convenient to alter the resistance of each coil according to circumstances, 
L e., connecting all the separate coils in each differential coil parallel, when 
the resistances to be measured are comparatively low, and all the separate 
coils consecutively, if the resistances to be measured are high, dice,, &c., ful¬ 
filling in each case the law of maximum sensitiveness for certain resistances, 
which are to be detertnined under different circumstances differently, but 
always bearing in mind that it is more desirable to fulfil the law of maxi¬ 
mum sensitiveness for high resistances, when the tcsMhg current in itself is 
obviously weak, than for the low resistances. 

An example will shew this clearer. Say for instance a differential 
galvanometer has to be constructed for measuring resistances between 1 and 

10,000. A Siemen’s comparison box of the usual kind 

disposal, it will bo convenient and practical to decide that the two differen¬ 
tial coils should be of equal magnetic momentum, from which it follows that 
0 as well as p must be unity, or in other words that the tw^o coils must be 
of equal size, shape and distance from the needle, and must also have equal 
resistances, L e,, must be filled with copper wire of the same diameter. The 
resistance of each coil is then found by 

W +/ 

9 =- - 3 " 

I 

where f is the resistauce of the battery and U3 a certain value between 


J 


+ 4 /l«>* + 8/w+/" 
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1 and 10,000, the two limits of measurement. The question now remaims 
to determine w. 

It is clear that the law of maximum sensitiveness has not to be fulfilled 
for either limit, because they represent only one of the 10,000 different 
resistances which have to be measured, but it is also clear that to fulfil the 
law for the average of the two given limits would be equally wrong, inasmuch 
as the maximum sensitiveness is far more required towards the highest than 
the lowest limit. We may assume, therefore, that it is desirable to fulfil the 
law for the average of the average and the highest limit, which gives 

w ^ 7500 

against which the resistance of the battery may always be neglected. 
Consequently we have 

y = -^ = 2500 

for each coil. 

Now if the coil be small, and consequently the wire to be used for filling 
it is thin, the value g = 2500 wants a coiTcction to make allowance for the 
thickness of the insulating material, by which g becomes somewhat smaller,* 
Befoi*c concluding 1 may remark that the question of the best resistance 
of the coil, when the resistance to be measured varies between two fixed or 
variable limits, can be solved mathematically by the application of tlvj 
Variation Calculus. 


* These expressions for g and g' must bo corrected, if the thickness of the 
insulating covering of the wii’e cannot be neglected against its diameter. Tho 
formula by which this correction can be made was given by mo in the PliUosophicul 
Maguaine, January, 1866, namely 


corrected = c g ^ 

whore g ssi the resistance to be corrected and expressed in Siomon's Units, 


and m 8* 



c IT K 

~Ib 


8 S^s radial thiQkness of tho insulating covering expressed in millimetros. 

c s a co*ef&cient expressing tho arrangement adopted for tilling the available 
space nniformly with wire. Namely, if wo suppose that tho cross section of the coil, 
by filling it up with is divided into squares wo have csz4i, if in hexagons 

c 3.4. &c., &o, 

^ = absolute conductivity of tho wire material (U^jr ^ 1 at frooziug point). 

A = half the section of the coil in question when cut normal to tho direction of 
the convolutions, and always expressed in square millimetres. 

B ^ length of an average convolution in the coil, and expressed in metros. 
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Ok the LAKD-aiTELTiS OP PeKAKO I8LAKD, WITH BESCRTPTTOKa OP THE 
AKIMALS AKJ) AKATOMICACi KOTES ; part BCCOnd^ HbLIOAOBA,— 

hy Db. F. Stoliczka. 

[Bead and received 7th Angnat^ 1872.] 

(With plates I to III.) 

In this group of pulmoniferous land-shells I shall.notice twenty 
three species, belongingto the Zonitida, HelicidtSyBulimiday Olausiliida^ Phu 
lomycidwy Pupidm^ Btreptaxid<B^ Veronicellida and VaginulideB, The majori- 
^ of the species are new, except a few previously described from the neigh¬ 
bouring country, and on one or two of such commonly distributed species, 
as are Btenogyra gracilis or Ennea hicolor. 

Nearly all the species had been collected with the animals living, and I 
have spared no pains in order to make the detailed anatomical account as 
complete, as it appears desirable for a correct generic determination. . 

I scarcely need to mention, tliat on the whole the fauna is characteristi¬ 
cally Malayan, the same fauna which extends from the Philippine islands 
through Burma and Arakan into the warm valleys of Sikkim. In the plains 
of Bengal it mixes with the Indian fauna proper. 

I cannot help repeating the urgent request to my conchological friends 
in India, that tlicy may favour me with live specimens of the species of shells 
occurring in tlicir neighbourhood. In the Beltcacea especially, the anatomical 
characters are indispensable for a correct generic detemination, and without 
this it will not bo possible to obtain a natural arrangement of our terres¬ 
trial Mollusca. 


Fam, Zonitidm. 

BiirsoTAt CYMATiUM, {Benson), PI. i, figs. 1-3 and pi. li, figs. 13-15, 
Belias Cymatiuin, Benson, apud Pfeiffer, Novit. Conch. I, p. 68, pi. xvii, figs. 1.2. 

Penang specimens, which slightly differ in the height of tlie spire, (see 
figs. 1-3, pi. i,) agree in almost every point of sti’uctui’e with the type shell, 
described by Pfeiffer from Lancavi, a small island situated a few miles north 
of Penang. The increase of the volutions is in both exactly the same, the 
upper side of the whorls is marked with fine oblique rugosities, the lower is 
spirally striated; in fresh specimens the former is silky brown, the lower 
olivaceous brown, the inside of the aperture is in full grown specimens cover- 

' * Continued from J, A, S. B,, for 1872. Vol. Xhl, pt. ii, p, 271. 
t Albers, Heliceen, edit. E. v. Martens, p. 64. ' 
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ed with a kind of a nacreous callose layer. The only noticeable difference 
consists in the narrowness of the umbilicus, its width being in ^ the Penang 
specimens, which 1 obtained, about one twelfth of the diameter of the shell, 
while in Benson *s type it is only one seventh of the same diameter. 

The species is found all over Penang hill from elevations of about 300 
to 2500 feet, and both on the ground as well as on trees, but chiefly on the 
latter; it is, however, not common, and adult shells are indeed extreme 
rarities. 

The closely allied iZA. densa, (Adams),* only differs by a slightly small¬ 
er number of whorls, the last being much wider. Eh. Chevalieri, (Souleyet), 
differs in the same character, though it has the umbilicus of exactly the same 
size as the Penang variety of cgmatium. 

The animal is stout and rather short, its total length being less than 
twice the diameter of the shell; the posterior part of the body is the shorter 
one, and above rather sharply ridged ; it ends with a large gland and a pro¬ 
jecting bom above it. The whole body is uniform more or less dark brown, 
laterally strongly warty and obliquely gi'ooved ; the pedal row is very dis¬ 
tinctly margined on both sides with an impressed line, and the margin of 
the foot below it is broad, smooth, marked witli alternately brown and pale 
oblique stripes, so as to give the appearance of a variegated fringe. The 
eye peduncles and tentacles are of usual propoi^tionate length, dark brown 
or even blackish, the latter with pale tips. On the whole, the general colour 
of the specimens varies a great deal; the young arc mostly pale brown with 
an olivaceous tinge, while in old ones the neck, including the head and 
pedicles, become almost black. 

The mantle is somewhat paler than the body, its edge moderately 
thickened. There are two small linguiform shell-lobes present, a right one, 
just below the inner or posterior angle of the aperture of the shell, thus playing 
on the inner lip, and producing its moderately distinct nacreous and callose 
structure. The other lobe lies.below the outer periphery of the shell on the 
basal side ; it projects from the outer end of a rather elongated very naiTow 
fringe, which is separated from the edge of the mantle itself. The right neck- 
lobe is entire, thick, rounded, somewhat freely projecting at the lower or umbi¬ 
lical end. The left neck lobe is divided in two portions, the upper elongatoly 
rounded, the lower much narrower, with the upper end somewhat pointedly 
extended. The edge of the mantle which secretes the umbilical margin of 
the peristome is internally considerably thickened, (comp. pL ii, fig. 13). 

I have not been able to see satisfactorily the exact structure of the geni¬ 
tal system, hut, as far as it could be examined, it appears almost entirely to 
agree with that of Ehgsota semiglohosa, figured by Semper. There certainly 
are no appendages present—^neither on the penis, nor on the seminal duct 
or uterus. 

* £. V. Martens, Ost-Asiat. Expedit. p. 230, pi. 10, fig. 1. 
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The jaw is smooth, semilunar, with a round projection in the middle of 
the concave edge; it is about 2.5 m.tn. broad. 

The radula is comparatively of very great length. In a middle-sized 
specimen it measured 7 m.m. in length and 3 m.m. in breadth, although 
one of the ends was not quite perfect. I counted 106 transverse rows 
and about 141 teeth in each row. The centre tooth has a comparatively 
short point without any lateral denticles, and is somewhat smaller than the 
adjoining laterals. The first of these has a long, laterally bent, rather blunt 
projection; the following very gradually decrease in size and the middle 
cusp becomes gradually more pointed and curved, while the basal plate 
decreases. With about the fiftieth tooth the end begins to become bicus¬ 
pid, and on about the hundreth tooth on either side, the two cusps are sharp¬ 
est and best developed. 

Semper (Reisen im Archipel der Philipp., Vol. Ill, p. 68) says that 
Ithgsota does not possess any developed shell lobes of the mantle. In the 
present species their existence is undeniable, and still all the other charac¬ 
ters of the animal and shell point towards the greatest relation of i2. cymatium 
to other typical species of the genus, which scarcely would have an}' meaning, 
if it were restricted in the sense given to it by Semper, I very much doubt, that 
all the species with polished lower surface of the shell, referred by Semper to 
Mhysotay have no shell-lobes. How then do they produce the smoothness of the 
shell ? I generally found shell-lobes essential for that purpose. But sup¬ 
posing some of the species really had no shell-lobes, this would be no sufficient 
reason for excluding any other species which possess them from Ithysota; for 
in Xesta we have a similar mixture of forms with and without shell-lobes. 

Thus the only anatomical difierence, which remains to be considered as 
distinguishing Bhysota from Xesta, is the simple form of the genital organs 
in the former. How far this character is really reliable for generic distinctions, 
is a point by no moans easily settled, as I had already occasion to notice 
when speaking of the anatomy of the two species of Sitala (Conulema, olim) 
(Joum. A. S. B., Vol. xl, Pt. ii, 1871, p. 236 &c.), S. attegia and S. infula. 

When we compare the characters relating to the presence or absence 
or form of the mantle lobes, wc meet with a perfect similarity between 
Shgsota and Botula. The distinction between the two merely rests in 
the presence of an amatorial gland.in the latter genus, while the shells 
only differ in the upper side of Bhysota being irregularly corrugated, and-< 
in Botula reticulately striated, or transversely costulated. 

In speaking of the shell of Bhgsota, Albers gives the peculiarly rugose 
upper surface as one of the most important eliaracters of the genus. 
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EotuIiA* bmuoa, n. sp., PI. i, figs. 4-7 and pi. ii, figs. 16-18. 

E. depresse oonoidea et suborbicnlata, vel late conica, angnstissime nm- 
bilicata, tenui, cornea, pallido succinca; anfractibus 5‘5 ad 6*5, suturft 
simplici, suprS. rare filifonno xnarginata, junctis, lento, accroscentibns, in 
Bupcrficio superiore convexiusculis, costulis transversis obli(iuis, confertis, 
striis spiralibus coiifertissimis ao plus minusve distinctis intcrsectis, crispatulis 
sen subgrantilosis, omatis ; ultimo ad penpliciiam acute carinato, ad basin 
modice inflato, nitido, sublrevigato, striis incrementi radiautibus atque alteris 
spiralibus sub-obsoletis notato, medio cancaviusculo; apertura angulatim 
semilunari, paulum obliqua, labio tenuissimo vix distinguendo, labro ad mar- 
ginem tenui, neque expanse, ncque incrassato, ad insertionem umbilicalem 
brevissime redexo instructa. 


Dimcnsioccs Tarictatum frequentinm:— 


Diam. major. 

D. minor. 

Alt. testae. 

Alt. aportuno. 

Lat. aporturm* 

a. 14'5 

135 

110 

60 

7*6 m.m. 

h. lG-2 

150 

10*9 

6-6 

8*2 „ 

c. 17*4 

15-6 

12*0 

7-2 

9*2 „ 

d. 17-4 

16-0 

10-9 

70 

9-0 „ 


Diam. naj. apeciminia maximi 18.8 xn.m. 


It will be seen from the above measurement.s, wliich are taken from the 
four figured specimens, that the height of the shell is very variable, but the 
increase of the whorls is very nearly quite constant. The upper convexity of 
the whorls also sliglitly varies ; the sides of the spire are generally nearly 
straight, more rarely conspicuously convex ; occasionally the peripherical keel 
is somewhat projecting above the suture. The ornamentation is characteristic¬ 
ally that of liotula, reticulately sculptured above, nearly smooth below. The 
transverse ribs on the upper surface are traversed by fine spiral lines, which 
generally only produce a slight undulation in the direction of the ribs, some¬ 
times, however, a fine granulation is formed. As regards form, the present 
species very closely resembles the Burmese R, ancejys, (Gould), and also the 
South Indian B, Shiplagi, the first has, however, the upper costulation very 
fine and no spiral stride, while the latter has both much stronger developed, 
producing a granular siu^face, and the shell is also more solid. The tliird very 
closely allied species is R. indica, differing principally by a greater width of 
the last whorl, and also by a stronger sculpture. 

* Comp, Joum. A, S. B., 1871, Vol. x1, pt. ii, p. 231. The name has 

also been applied in the Actinozoa, but if our zoological classification shonld make such 
rapid progress, as it has dono lately, it will, I think, in no long timo bo almost impos¬ 
sible to find now names for the generic groups, and wo sliall be forced to modify fcho 
existing rules at least so far that the same namo may become reapplicablo in at least 
the five or six principal divisions of the animal kingdom. A further relaxation of the 
rule would scarcely prove bonefiolal and would hanlly bo necessary. 
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The animal of the Penang species, when fully extended, equals in length 
about twice the longer diameter of the shell; back roundly flattened above, foot 
posteriorly obtusely ridged, terminating with a large gland which is superseded 
by a small hortl; pedal row very distinct and the edge of foot below obliquely 
striated. The general colour of the body is pale or livid grey, with a general 
reddish tinge when full grown. A pale yellow (in young), or more or less 
distinctly cinober red (in adults), stripe extends along the centre of the back 
and the superior ridge o? the foot, the former is bounded on each side by a 
broad black stripe, originating at the base of each peduncle and continuing 
to the mantle, and below this stripe there is again a yellowish or red line. 
The posterior red band is only edged with black. The sides of the foot, 
both, anteriorly and posteriorly, arc more or less distinctly variegated with 
impure black and tinged with red; front of head between the two pedicles and 
tentacles with a black spot; pedicles and tentacles generally greyish, the latter 
with a reddish tinge, and with pale, rather large, globular tips, the former 
with a black ring at the base where the longitudinal black bands begin. 

The mantle is moderately thickened. The right shell lobe is entirely 
obsolete, or only indicated by a very slight extension of the edge, a short dis¬ 
tance below the upper angle of the aperture of the shell. Sole of foot divided by 
a longitudinal groove. The right neck lobe is lai’ge and extends as a moderate¬ 
ly broad fringe to near the retractor muscle where it terminates with a free end. 
The left neck lobe is smaller with a linguiform free outer end. The left outer 
edge of the mantle is externally also entire, like the riglit one, but about the 
middle of the basal portion it has internally a distinct lobe, about 2 ni.m. in 
length, which in its situation strictly speaking lies between the shell and 
the neck lobe ; but as it becomes reflected with its edge over the shell, it 
has to be regarded as the representant of the left shell lobe. The lower 
portion of the left neck lobe is only a thickened swelling, extending as a nar¬ 
row inner rim of the edge of the mantle to near the umbilicus. Both the 
right and left neck lobe have a large black spot, in continuation of the later¬ 
al black bands of the back. 

The general anatomy docs not diiFcr in any essential point from that of 
i2. ancepSy as briefly noticed by me in Jourii. A. S. B., Vol. xl, pt, II, 1871, 
p, 233, pi. xvii, fig, 1. 

The jaw is semilunar, perfectly smooth, with obtusely rounded corners, 
and a slight rounded projection in the centre of the concave edge ; it is about ^ 
1*5 m.m. broad. 

The length of the radula is about 4'5, and its breadth above 1*5 m.m.; 
it is composed of about 105 transverse, nearly straight rows of teeth, there 
being about 121 teeth in each row. Tlie form of the teeth again very close¬ 
ly'resembles that of BoL aneeps, (loc. eit.). All the points extend beyond 
the upper edge of the basal plate; the central is somewhat'widened below 
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the terminal point, contracted in the middle, but it has no distinct denticles 
at the sides. The laterals gradually become more and more turned, and 
curved, \rith a small inner and scarcely a trace of an outer denticle; up to 
the 20t]i they veiy gradually diminish in size, then a very slight break fol¬ 
lows, the 21st being somewhat sensibly smaller and first distinctly bicuspid 
at the tip, while at the same time the size of the basal plate has much dimin¬ 
ished, until in the last teeth it almost entirely becomes obsolete ; the two 
terminal cusps on the other hand become gradually more and more equal. 

The genital organs have a distinct amatorial gland, possessing near its 
origin a large globose appendf^e, internally composed of an elliptical largely 
cellular mass, in which the cells are concentrically arranged with their longer 
diameter perpendicular to the walls of the ellipse. The posterior part of 
the gland is filled with a finely granular substance,—probably calcareous 
particles. The vfis deferens lias only one slight enlargement about the mid¬ 
dle of its length ; it consisted in a simple thickening of the walls, but I 
could not trace any calcareous particles in it. Towards the end, where the 
penis is lodged, the tube is widest and somewhat curved, but there are no 
other appendages, or calcareous sacs accompanied with a iiagellam, present, 
such as have been observed in many other species of Botula, 


SiTALA* CAnrNiFEiiA, n. sp. PL i, fig. 8. 

Testa globose conoidea, cornea, apice ohtusula, ungustissime perforata ; 
anfractibus quinque, gradatim accrcscentibus, convexe angulatis, sutura sim- 
plici junctis, transversim minutissime striolatis, superis infra medium caiinis 
filiformibus duobus ornatis, ultimo ad peripheriam tricarinato, basi planate 
convexiusculo, leevigato ; apertura semilunari, verticali, non desceudente, 
labro extus tenuissimo, in regioue columellari paululum refiexiusculo. 

Diam. maj. 2*2, minor 2', alt. testoo 2* m. m. 

Hah .—‘ Penang hill,’ in foliis Cojfem arabicce^ specimen unicum. 

The animal of this species is exactly like that of 8. infuloy figured in pi. 
xviiijin J. A. S. B., Vol. xl, PL ii, for 1871; it has a generally pale brownish 
grey colour; but having obtained a single specimen, I did not like to sacri¬ 
fice the shell, in order to notice the internal structure; for when examin¬ 
ing these little species one is by no means sure, that he will obtain from a 
single specimen an insight into the whole anatomy. 

The present species is closely allied to the Nilgheri Helix tricarinata. 
Blf., which is also a Sitala, and differs by a more depressed and broadly coni¬ 
cal shape, and by having a much wider umbilicus. 


* H. Adams proposed this name for HeUx vn/ula^ Bens., as type (P. Z. B. for 
1865, p 408). 1 had unfortunately overlooked this reference, when 1 proposed for 
Benson’s attegvi (and vnfula and a few others) the name Conidemct, which most now 
be regained as identical with aitala (J. A 8. B., zl, pt. II, p. 236.) 
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Macbochlakts* stefhoibes, n. sp. PI. i, fig, 9, and pi. ii, figs. 19-20. 

M. orbiculata, spira depresse convexiuscula, basi medio concaviuscula, 
angustissime perforata^ tenui, succineo cornea, unicolore, circa umbilicum 
albescente ; anfractibus sex, lentissime accrescentibus, sutura lineari junctis, 
infra suturam angustissime adpressis, nitidis, fere politis, striis incrcmenti 
transversis minutissimis, nonnunquam fere omnino obsoletis, notatis, supra 
convexiusculis; ultimo ad peripberiam fere uniforme convex© ; apertura sub- 
Bcmilunari, vix obliqua, labio per-tenui, labi'o simplici, ad basin paulum si- 
nuose producto, ad insertionem umbilicalcm anguste atque brcviter reflexo. 
Diam. maj. 11*6, d. min. 10*7, alt. 7 ; alt, apert. cum pcrist. 4*8, ejusdem lat. 
5*6 m.m. 

The nearest ally of this species, as regards general character and size, is 
the Andamanese Macrocli. 8tephu8,\ (Benson), differing from the present 
species by a somewhat more depressed form and by having the sides of the 
spire nearly straight or slightly concave, b\it not convex, Macroch, hyali- 
na,X Martens, is also very closely allied, it is a larger shell and with a more 
rapid increase of tlie volutions, the difference between the smaller and larger 
diameters being 2*5 m.m. In Burma and Sikkim several other allied forms 
occur, such as M. hypoleuca^ patane^ petasm^ &c., hut they are all smaller 
and more depressed shells. 

The species is rare ; I found a single live specimen and half a dozen 
of old shells at the base of Penang hill, about 300 feet. 

The animal is long and very slcMider, blackish grey above and on the 
pedicles, paler at the sides of the foot, wliich has a long and thin horn abov^ 
the tail gland. Both shell and neck lobes are well developed, the nght ones 
larger than the respective left ones. Tlie two shell lobes are linguifomi, 
and the right one, when fully expanded, covers almost half of the upper sur¬ 
face of the shell. The lower portion of the left neck-lobe is merely repre¬ 
sented by a slightly thickened rim, extending from the place of insertion of 
the left shell-lobe to near the umbilicus. 

The jaw is one mill, broad, with a central rounded tooth in the concave 
edge and with the corners somewhat bent outwardly ; a form whieli is also 
met with in several other species of Macrochlamt/s, 

The radula has not been seen perfect, but it does not appear to have 
been more than four mill, long, and there appear to have been at least lOl 
teeth in each transverse row ; all with very sharp points; tlie central with 

» Comp. Joum, A S. B., rol. xl, pt. ii, 1871, p. 246. 

t Tko figure of this specios in Couch. Ind., pi. 63, is takon from a young or im¬ 
perfect specimen, in which the peculiarly depressed form is not so well discenmblo as 
in an adult shell. Fig. 6 on the same plate is incorrect, beoauso it duos not shew the 
sinuosely produced median basal portion of the peristome. 

J Pruusa. Expud. naoh Ost Asieu, II, p. 241, pi. 12, fig. 6. 

3 
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a distinct denticle on either side, and the last laterals with two small unequal 
cusps; all have-the basal plate obtusely narrowed outwardly. 

The genital oi'gans are veiy similar to those of M, indicus^ Benson, but 
much more slender; the amatorial gland is very thin (in a young specimen), 
there is a small coecal appendage on the vas deferens, and a flagellum at the 
base of the penis, just before a swelling filled with calcareous particles. 

Microcystis* paimicola, n. sp. PI. i. fig. 10, 

M. testa late conica, tenui, cornea, angustissime umbilicata; anfracti- 
bus quinque, gradatim accresccntibus, convexiusculis, sutura simplici junctis, 
supra splendore albido sericino, transversim oblique, minutissime atque con- 
fertissime, striolatis, ultimo ad peripheriam acute angulato ; basi convexius- 
cula, olivaceo nitita ; apertura subsemilunari, extus angulata, obliqua; labro 
tenui, simplici, ad basin recedente, ad umbilicum reilexo ; labio tenuissimo, 
vix distinguendo. Speciminis maxim! diam. maj. 2*8, d. minor 2‘6, alt. 2*2, 
diam. apert. 1*7, ejusd, alt, 0'95 m.ra. 

Sab, —Penang, sub corticeih Coccos nuciferm^ baud frequens. 

The shell is distinguished from allied species by its comparatively 
sharply angular last whorl, slightly inflated base and by the peculiar 'silky 
and very finely striated upper sui'face. 

The animal when fully extended equals in length about four diameters 
of the shell; it is ratlier dark brownish grey, darkest on the tentacles and 
on the rostrum; posterior gland superseded by a small horn. 

* HELTCABTOKt PERMOLLE, n. sp. PI. i, fig. 11 and pi. ii, figs. 21-23. 

H. testa depresse inflateque conoidea, tenuissima, fere mombranacea, 
translucente, pallide lutescente, vix perforata, spira ultimo anfractu multo 
breviore ; anfractibus 4’5, rapide accresccntibus, ad suturam simplicem ad- 
pressis, nitidis, convexiusculis, ultimo inflato, ad peripheriam rotundato, 
transversim lento arcuatoque striatulo, ad basin striis spiralibus sub-obsoletis 
notato ; apertura lunari, valde obliqua, labio albcsconte, minutissime puncti- 
culato, labro tenuissimo, simplici, ad basin valde recedente, ad marginem 
interioi'em umbilici breviter reflexiusculo. Diam. maj. 8*4, d. min. 7*4, alt. 
6*3; alt. apert. cum perist. 4, ejusd. lat. 4*3 m.m. 

The rather strongly elevated spire, and the membranaceous and trans¬ 
parent structure of the shell, separate this species from the numerous allied 
forms of the Philippines. The species is rare ; 1 only obtained about half 
a dozen specimens on low bushes or between old vegetable matter on the 
ground, about 500 feet above the sea, on Penang hill. 

* MicrocysHs, Beck. Comp. Semper iu Beis. Arch. Philipp., pt. II, vol. iii, 1870, 
p. 43, and Stoliczka in J. A. 8. B., to], xl, pt. II, p. 261. 
t Semper, Beisuu Archip. der Philippinen, vol. iii| p. 20« 
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* The a n i m al is slender and very long; when fresh the extended foot 
is three times the longer diameter of the shell, which is then entirely covered 
by the mantle; but in captivity the shell lobes shrink very rapidly, being 
reduced to narrow linguiform appendages. Middle of back and of the 
hind foot whitish or very pale brownish, with a slight pinkish tinge \ a 
broad blackish band runs from each pedicle along the sides of the whole 
back, and also on the sides of the posterior part of the foot, as far as 
the terminal gland, which is superseded by a very distinct pointed horn; 
the dark colour extends down to the pedal row, while a laige black spot 
about the middle of the foot on each side reaches down to the sole; 
pedicles long, grey; tentacles short and almost white; mantle blackish with 
small whitish dots. All the four mantle lobes are well developed, the left 
shell and neck lobes are proportionately somewhat larger than the correspond¬ 
ing right ones, and each of the former has a deep but narrow incision in its 
lower portion. 

The jaw is about one mill, broad, quadrant shaped, smooth, without any 
projection in the centre of the concave edge, like in most other species of 
the genus. 

The radula is moderately broad and nearly 2*5 m.m. Jong; there are 
95 transverse rows and about 121 teeth in each row, all remarkably small 
and from the tenth tooth they somewhat rapidly decrease in size towards the 
edges. The centre tooth has two distinct denticles on either side and a 
third much smaller one nearer to the base; the principal cusp is pointed. 
On the subsequent teeth the inner denticles disappear first, and gradually 
altogether, then the lower outer, while the upper outer remains, until at 
last it equals the principal cusp, so that the outermost teeth become almost 
regularly, though shortly, bicuspid, 

' The general anatomy does not offer any peculiarity requiring special 
notice. The nervous and digestive apparatus agrees with that of other 
ZoNiTiD.®, except perhaps that the liver is enormously largely developed. 
The female portion of the genital system has a long sub-pedunculate recepta- 
culum seminis, branching off at its origin. The vas deferens is very short, 
passing into a rather widened tube, again somewhat contracted near the 
base of the penis, which is attached by a special strong muscle. The end 
of the penis widens very rapidly for a short distance before it joins the lier- 
maphrodite opening. I have not observed, in two specimens examined, any ^ 
coecal or calciferous appendages. 
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Genus. Trochououpha, Albers* 

Helicsen, Edit. E. v. Martens, p. RO, and Froossiche Exped naob Ost Asien 
Tol. ii| Landsohnecken^ 1867, p. 245; Nigritella and Videna, ibidem. Sivella, Blauf. 

The type of this genus is Helix trochiformis^ Fer., which is characteris¬ 
ed by a moderately solid, sub-discoid or depressedly conical shell, the whorls 
being flattened above, the last carinate at the periphery, the aperture rb^r'.- 
biform or narrowly semilunar with simple sharp edges, but the columei.. 
lips occasionally internally somewhat thickened and slightly reflexed. 

I do not know whether the animal of this typical species had been 
examined, but I have observed those of about a dozen different species, which 
evidently belong to the same ty{>e, and 1 find that all of them possess a 
very fine glandular slit at the upper end of the foot, the pedal row being 
in all also distinct; they have, therefore, to be referred to the ZoiriTin^, 
as already noticed in my paper on the Moulmain shells in Jour. A. S. B., 
voL xl, pt. II, 1S71, p. 225. 

Judging from a somewhat more intimate examination of the animals of 
a few species, the following characters have to be added to those derived from 
the peculiar shape of the shell. 

Animal moderately slender, with the posterior part of the foot shorter 
than the anterior, the former terminating above with a small glandular slit; 
pedal row distinct; mantle with elongated naiTow neck lobes, but with the 
shell lobes entirely wanting, left neck lobe sometimes divided or insinuated 
in the middle; jaw smooth ; genital organs without amatorial gland, or any 
other appendages ; seminal receptacle and seminal duct very long. 

The Trochomorphm live on the ground generally in decaying vegetable 
matter, under or on old wood. Three species have been found on Penang. 

Albers, while noticing several typical species, such as T, planorhis^ 
Less., under his genus Dwciw, referred to Trochomorpha a most varied 
mixture of shells: for instance ; anceps, Gould, serrula, Bens. etc. which 
belong to ; BarrackpoorensiSyP^T.jh^ s, Kaliella ; caewninifera and 

infula, Bens, arc Sitalm (=? Conulema^ olim); H capUium^ Bens., does not 
belong to the present family, but to the next, the true Helicida, etc. 

E. V. Martens (1. cit, pp. 246 and 247) adopted two groups in the 
genus Trochomorpha ; the one, for which he proposes the name Nigritella^ 
includes the obtusely conoid and more solid shells, sometimes with a some¬ 
what obtuse periphery ; these are true Trochomorpha^ of the type of H, 
trochiformis^ or of Troch. Ternatana, Guillou; the name Nigritella is, 
therefore, entirely superfluous. The second group is classed by Martens 
as T'idena^ Adams; it includes the more planorboid and sharply keeled 
species of the type of H, planorhis^ Less. For this same group, (type 
H castra, Benson,) W. T. Blanford proposed the subgenerio name Sivella. 
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Judging fircftn the Bimilarity of the shells of these two groups and from 
what we know of the animal of T. Tematanaf observed by Martens, I very 
much doubt that any necessity exists for subdividing the genus Troehomorpha. 

Tboohomobfhjl castba, (Benson). PL i, figs. 14-16 and pL ii, figs, 7-9. 
coAtra, Benson, Ann. and Mag. Nat, Hist., 1862, vol. x, p. 849.—Beeve, 
Oonoh. loon., HeUso, No. 1160. 

The shell is subject to a very considerable amount of variation as regards 
the elevation of the spire. Young specimens are sometimes almost planor- 
bular, and ib some adults the total height of the shell is scarcely more than 
one-third of the larger diameter, while in others it somewhat exceeds one 
half of the same dimension. The width of the umbilicus varies from 
0'2 to 0-3 of the diameter of the shell. The base is always distinctly 
spirally striated, but on the upper side the oblique transverse striae of growth 
prevail. The usiial colour is pale horny, sometimes brown with a pale band 
below the suture. 

The species is very rare on Penang hill, but it is common in Pegu, 
Arakan, Assam, Sikkim, and within the last few years it became abundant 
in the botanic garden near Calcutta, having been most likely introduced 
from Darjeeling. One of the largest Sikkim specimens in my collection 
measures: larger diam. 18, smaller diam. 12, height of shell 7, same of 
apsrt. 3, width of same 5*4 m.m. 

The animal changes from dark leaden to hlackish grey, being always 
paler at the sides of the foot, generally tinged with brownish below the pedal 
row; tentacles and pedicles mostly somewhat darker than the body; neck dis¬ 
tinctly warty ; sole dark grey, entire, without any distinct furrows; tail gland 
represented by a fine slit about one mill. long. The total length of the 
foot generally equals one and a half diameters of the shell, the caudal portion 
being always shorter than the anterior one. The mantle is blackish and in 
its extent above the large pulmonary cavity variegated with pale spots. 

The jaw is smooth, very thin, almost semicircular, with broad oblique 
ends and a small, in younger specimens sometimes almost obsolete, projection 
in the centre of the concave edge ; its width is about one half millimetre. 

The radula is narrow, about two mill, long, or slightly longer, composed 
of about 85 transverse straight rows, there being about 101 teeth in each 
of them. All have very sharp, long and pointed cusps, the central with a 
small denticle on either side near the tip ; on the outer ones, as they tunT 
laterally and gradually decrease in size, the inner denticle disappears, while 
the outer increases, until on the last 15 or 20 teeth, preceding the 3 or 
4 terminal one8,dt equals the principal cusp. The last few teeth are short, 
broad, and their outer cusp becomes almost entirely obsolete, the teeth pre¬ 
senting merely an oblique sharp edge. 

The female portion of the genital organs has a globular swelling near 
its origin at the hermaphrodite opening, and the receptaculum seminia 
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branches off above this gland, it is fully one inch long, somewhat thickened 
in the middle. The penis is attached by a short muscle, about 4 m.m. long 
and moderately thickened. 

TnocnoMOEPHA. Cantobtana, {Benson). PI. i, fig. 13. 

Helix Cantoriana, Bonson, Ann. and Mag. Nab. Hist., 1861, vii, p. 85. 

Five specimens which I found on Penang hill (at about-2000 feet 
elevation) exactly correspond with Benson’s description, which was taken 
from a solitary specimen obtained by Dr, Cantor on the small island Sung- 
Sung near Penang. The illustration given on plate i will dispense with a 
repetition of the description quoted above. The apex is smooth, slightly 
swollen, and there are scarcely more than five whorls in specimens of 10 m.m. 

The animal is blackish grey with a very narrow, pale dorsal stripe, 
qul|^ similar to that of T. castra, but by some accident no specimen was 
preserved in spirit, so I cannot give any further details of its structure; it is, 
however, certainly a Trocliomor^hc^. The specimens were found under a log 
of old wood. 

TfiOcnoMOBPiTA Timobexsts, Martens. PI. i, fig. 17, and pi. ii, figs. 10-12. 

£. V. Martens, in Preusa. Ost*Asiat. Exped,, 1867, II, p. 248. 

Penang specimens, of which I obtained sixteen, entirely agree in form 
and structure with the shell described by E. von Martens, with the single 
exception that the last whorl is not descending near the aperture, but there 
is an inclination to it, as its terminal portion in adult specimens is slightly 
more bent downwards than the preceding part (comp. figs. I7a and 17i). 
This character is, however, certainly a variable one ; it docs also occasionally 
occur in adult specimens of T. castra and T. jylanorhis. The differences 
noticed by E. v. Martens regarding the greater number of whorls, and the 
larger umbilicus, with less rapidly descending sides, in Thmrensis, when 
compared with planorbis, are well marked in Penang examples. 

The species is found sparingly on or under old wood all over Penang 
hill; T. planorbis was not met with there, but it is a very abundant shell at 
the Nicobars. 

The animal is uniform blackish, mantle more intense black ; pedal row 
distinct and the edge of the foot below it nearly quite smooth; neck and 
sides covered with small warts; tail gland represented by a very fine slit, 
scarcely more than half a millimetre long. 

The jaw and radula are quite similar to those of T. castra. The former 
is about three quarters mill, broad, with somewhat curved out ends and a 
broadly rounded central projection in the concave edge. Tlie teeth are very 
slender, and the lateral denticles are very close to the tip on the centre tooth. 
The outer denticle descends a little lower down on the laterals, but it 
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always appears to remain smaller than on the corresponding teeth of 
T. CMtra ; the outermost laterals were not observed, they must be very thin. 

The genital organs are distinguished by a very great length of the 
seminal receptacle and of the seminal duct; the former is one and a half to 
nearly two inches long; it is somewhat widened near its origin but further 
on almost throughout equally thin. 

Fcm, Vitrinidse. 

ViTBTNA inJCLEATA, n. sp, PL i, fig. 12 and pl^ii, figs. 4-6. 

Yit. testa depresse ovata, tumidula, tenui, pallide cornea, transluccnte ; 
anfractibus 3*75, nucleo 1*5 axif. composito, late conico, infiato, Isevigato, 
duobus anf* sequentibus ad suturam adpressis, subcanaliculatis, rapide 
accrescentibuB, nitidis, transversim striis incrementi minutissimis notatis; 
apertura ampla, per-obliqua, labio undique tenuissimo, ad basin valde mce- 
dente, margine supero convexiusculo, Diam. maj. 6, diam. minor 7,*alt.^t. 
6*3, alt. apertura) 4*8, ejusdem latitude 6*1 m.m. 

A characteristically distinct species, by having the nucleus composed 
of one and a half whorls, conically tumid, while the next whorl is at its 
beginning only very narrowly exposed, or almost entirely covered. The 
outer lip is very thin, almost membranaceous, and simple throughout. 

F. nucleata is one of the rarest Penang shells. I found three live 
BiKjcimens on the Penang hill in dense forest on old wood, about 1000 feet 
above the sea, and two more old shells at the base of the hill. 

The animal is entirely black, only slightly paler at the front sides of 
the foot; it is very long and slender, its total length being about four times 
that of the longer diameter of the shell; the anterior part is the much 
shorter one, the posterior tapere into a point, and the whole is warty and 
grooved. The mantle, however, is nearly smooth. In quite fresh speci¬ 
mens the two shell lobes entirely cover the shell, but generally the left 
lobe covers a little more than one fourth of the last whorl extending from 
the margin of the mouth, while the right lobe also covers one-fourth of it 
beginning at the angle of the mouth, but at the same time also envelopes the 
whole spire. The neck lobes arc also well developed, rounded, with simple 
edges, the left is much larger and longer than the right one. The sole of foot 
is pale brown, divided by two grooves in nearly three equal parts, of which 
the median is smooth and the lateral transversely sulcated. Pedal row well^ 
marked hy a thin groove above and along the entire base of foot. 

The jaw is semilunar, radiately finely striated, with a blunt projection 
in the centre of the concave edge ; the outer or convex portion is smooth ;• it 
measures about 0*76 m.m. in breadth. 

. The radula is about two mill, long and half a mill, broad; there arc 
110 transverse, almost quite straight rows, but only 61 teeth in each of them. 
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4U kave very sharply pointed cusps, the central has two small lateral 
denticles on either side; on the outer ones these denticles almost entirely 
disappear. 

The genital organs are distinguished by a groat length of the uterus, 
at the end of which lies a large albuminous (oy-) and hermaphrodite gland 
(Ay.). The seminal receptacle («'«.) is a long, pedunculated, spacious bag 
which includes a peculiarly twisted, homy organ, provided on the concave side 
with short crispate appendage. It is the same problematic organ which 1 
described in Sesara in/hsndens, Gld., and MacroMamya [Durgellci] honesta^ 
Gld., (Comp. J. A. S. B. XL., Ft. II, p. 242 and 250, pi. xvi, fig. 5 and 6, 
and pi. xvii, fig, 13). Whether this structure represents the amatorial 
organ and whether that which we call a seminal receptacle really possesses the 
function which we attribute to it, appears to be as yet an open question. 
In the present species I found the terminal end of the so-callcd seminal 
receptacle filled with a milky substance, which under a high power exhibited 

a quite irregular flaky ap})earance. 

_ • 

In other respects the present species does not offer any anatomical 
peculiarities. The oesophagus is comparatively thin, long, cylindrical. The 
kidney, situated near the end of the rectum, is very large, of a broadly 
triangular shape ; the liver enormously developed. 

Some years passed the Vitrinm had Ix^en classed as a subfamily of the 
Selicidm ; more recently they had been by various authors treated with tlio 
Zonilidm^ in the Oxygnathe group of Heliuacka. I think the older classi¬ 
fication is preferable, as entered by Binney and Bland in their Land and Fresh¬ 
water shells of N. America. But I would prefer to give them, together with 
SelicolimaXy Myalina and their allies, a position intermediate between the 
two families. They combine indeed several of the characters of both. 
Although they do not possess a terminal mucous gland on the end of the foot 
(as all ZonitidtB do), they have a more or less distinct pedal row, and the solo 
appears to be often divided by longitudinal grooves. Tlic jaw is entirely or 
partially finely transversely striated, not quite smooth, as usually in Zonitidm^ 
and not ribbed, as in true JLelicidm. However, the teeth, particularly the 
outermost laterals, have more the pointed character of the former than of 
the next family. 

JFhm, Helioidea. 

Tkachia* 'PESAJSGmsiBf n. sp. PL iii, figs. 1 and 18-20. 

T. suborbiculata, alta, spira breviter elevata, obtusa, modice sed profunde 
umbilicata, tenui, fere cornea, cuticula luteo-fusca dense et breviter pilosa 
induta, unicolore; anfractibus 4'5, conveiis, sutura profunde subcanaliculata 
junctis, ultimo ad peripheriam uniforme convexo, ad aperturam paulo desccn- 

* Compare, Stoliczka in Joum. A. S. B, vol. xl, Ft. 11,1871, p. 223. 
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dentA, ad nuu^nem umbilici obtuse angulato; fipertura semilunari, labii^ 
tenui, labro expanso atque reflexo, ad inserfeionem umbOicalem paululum 
dilatato, ad basin indistincte subangulato, pallide violaceo tincto. Diam. 
maj. 16, diam. min. 14*5, lat. aperturse cum perist. 8*8, ejusd. alt. 8*2 m. m.' 

As regards the thin, almost homy, fulvous, thickly and finely setose 
structure of the shell, this species* is probably most closely allied to T, erinacea^ 
Pfr., but it differs from it, as well as from two other very similar forms, 
T, quietay Reeve, and 21 ewtoma^ Pfr., by its conspicuously more elevated 
spire. Other species of similar type, like T hrevtsetay Pfr., from Siam, 
2! Ilelferiy Bens., from the Andamans, and four or five others described by 
Pfeiffer and E. v. Martens have nearly all a more depressed form and mostly 
sub-angular last whorl, although their spire is somewhat elevated. 

The animal is dark chocolate brown, with a very narrow pale dorsal and 
caudal stripe, the body is laterally somewhat more blackish in front, and 
tinged brownish behind ; the posterior end of the foot is the shorter one, as 
in Trochomo^i^hay although not to the same extent. 

The jaw is quadrant shaped, with about six strong ribs,* and one or two 
less distinct ones on either side ; it is 1*3 m.m, broad. 

The radula is about 2 '5 m.m. long., and 1. m.m. broad ; there are 95 
transverse rows, and 91 teeth in each of them, decreasing in size the more 
they approach the edges. The centre tooth is slightly smaller than the first 
laterals. All have a large basal plate, which is on the centre tooth slightly 
cmarginatc in the middle of the upper edge ; this emasgination increases in 
depth on the laterals, the inner branch remaining smaller, until on the last 
ones the upper edge becomes represented by two obtuse branches. The hook 
is on all teeth comparatively small, broad, with a moderately sharp point. 
On about the tenth tooth a small denticle appears to shew on the outer edge 
near the tip, becoming more distinct on the following teeth. After the 
eighteenth lateral, the teeth become somewhat more rapidly fihoi’ter, but 
increase in width until the last are wider than long, or high, and on 
these the basal plate has almost entirely become obsolete. 

The genital organs are more than an inch long. The female portion 
has a long seminal receptacle, strongly thickened and muscular for some 
distance from its origin, then passing into a long thin tube and ter¬ 
minating with a moderately enlarged bubble, attached by very thin 
muscular fibres to the albuminous gland which is situated at the end of 
the' uterus. The vas deferens takes its origin near the upper end of 
the uterus ; it is attached by numerous thin threads at the hermaphrodite 
opening, and after a short distance enlarges into a muscular tube. At the 
beginning of this enlargement ip a short pointed flagellum (/), and at the 

I 

* Evidently very mnoli like that of 


4 
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^ther end, where the penia begins, is a retractor muscle. The penis itself has 
near its base a coecal appendage; its terminal portion, before it joins the 
hermaphrodite opening, is very thin. 

A comparison of the genital organs with those of Tmchia deUhrata^ 
represented in J. A. S. B., vol. XL, Pt. II, 1871, pi. xvi, fig. 1, will shew, 
that the only essential difference consists in the presence of the small 
‘ccecal appendage on the penis in T. Penangensis, The jaw has fewer and 
less strong ribs, than that of the former species, but the teeth themselves 
are extremely similar. 

Taking all these anatomical characters together with those of the shell, 
as noticed in my paper cited above, I think we can consider Ttachia as a 
fairly established genus of the HELTCiDiE. 

Helix [Fbuttcicola] siMUiABis, Fer. PI. ii, figs. 1-3. 

Comp, £. v.^Martens^m Preuss. Ezped. nncli Ont-Aaicu, vul. II, pp. 43 and 270^ 
etc. Stoliezka in J. A. 8 . B, vul. XL, Pt. 11, 1871, p. 224. 

On Penang this species is mostly found in the coco-palm plantations 
np to a height of about 200 feet, never in the interior of large forests and 
at great^elevations. The shells are of the usual small size (larger diain. 
between 12 and 13 m.m.), with or without a brown peripherical baud. The 
striee of growth arc generally fine, but in some specimens they accumulate 
to strong ribs which give the shell a very peculiar costate appearance. 

I also obtained the species from Malacca, near Singapore, Hongkong, 
Chusan, Maccao, Canton, <&c., northwards it extends through Tenoseriin into 
Burma, where it is associated with a great number of closely allied s])ccies, 
some of wliich may j>rove to l>e mere varieties of it. I may mention 
S, hohis, IL scalptarrita^ II, Zoroaster^ <fec. 

In Bengal itself the species is not known, but in Central India it is 
represented by H, propinq^ita, and on the Andamans by II, hemiopta. 
Judging from the great number of closely allied species in the Indo-Malay- 
an region, there is certainly the greatest probability that the original habitat 
of S, similaris falls witliin the Indo-Malavan Archipelago, and that it has 
been introduced into Mauritius, China and South America. 

The animal is rather slender, all over strongly warty, brownish fleshy 
white, or pale^brown, the jjcdal row is very slightly indicated by a fine 
groove ; thc^pedicles and tentacles are greyish white, mantle dull milky white 
wdth a slight vermilion tinge. When the animal is c^uite fresh the total 
length of the foot is equal to from two and a half to three longer diameters 
of the shell. 

The jaw is semilunar, about 1 m.m. broad, with three strong central 
ribs, followed by a somewhat broader one on either side, while the next is 
only indicated by a faint dark line* 
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Tho radula is wheo compared with the size of the animal large, about 2*3 
m.m. long, and somewhat more than one m.m. broad; it is composed of about 
90 transverse rows, with 67 teeth in each of them. The central is much 
smaller than the adjoining laterals, with a long arched cusp. The laterals 
somewhat rapidly decrease in size after the 14ith; on the outermost the 
basal plate gradually disappears, while the breadth of the teeth exceeds 
their length. 

The genital organs are more complicated than in Trachia. The female 
portion has at its origin a rather short, thick mascular coecal appendage, which 
most probably represents the amatorial gland ; it is widened near its origin 
and at its rounded end. The seminal receptacle is a round bag, attached 
to a long thin peduncle of about the same length as the uterus. The seminal 
duct is moderately long, but the penis comparatively thick and attached by 
a strong muscle. 


Pam. Bulimidee. 

Bulimus.—S ubg. Ainphidromm, 

The only two species which I found among the coco-palms were Buli- 
mift alricalloeus^ Gould, and B, inte-rruptua, var. citrinm; the uniform 
coloured greenish yellow variety. The former is tho more common species. 

Besides these two, the ubiquitous Stenoggra gracilis is by no means 
rare at tho roots of palm trees. 

Fam, Clausiliidm. 


CLAVSir.iA (Phjidusa) Pehangexsis, n. sp. PI. ii, figs, 4-6 and 15-17. 

C. testa fusiformi, plus minusve atenuata, medio ad anfractum penulti- 
inum latissima, non rimata, solidula, castanea, apice submammillata, albcs- 
cente, anfractibus 9*5 ad 10*5, cunvexis, sutura simpliei junctis, transversim 
confertissimo striolatis, penultimo sensim attenuate; apertura ovata, intus 
castanea, peristomate modice expanso, undique libero, albeseente, plica supera 
crassa, ad marginem apertuno continua, columellari immersa, tenui, valde 
oblique intraiitc; plicis palatalibus six, prima longissimima, unam mill, a 
marginc suturali distante, cetens multo brevioribus, subscqualibus, modice 
curvatis atque fere acquidistantibus. 

Var. brevis, exquisite fusiformis, vide fig. 6 et 6a; long. 24, lat. 6'2, 
apert. cum perist. 6 longa, 4*5 m.m. lata. 

Var. elongate fusiformis, vide fig. 5; long. 26*3, lat. 6*2, apert. 6*9 
longa, 4'7 m.m. lata; in hoc specimine apertura eiceptionaliter longa est, 
in speciminibus alteris, forma similibus, longitudo aperturse 6*2 ad 6*4 obser* 
vanda. 
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Var. exilis, attenuate AisiformiB, vide fig. 4 et 4a; long. 27, lat. 6, 
long, apert. 6*3, lat. 4*6 m.m. 

Hob ,—Penang hill,^ frequens. 

This is an extremely variable species as regards the shorter or longer 
fusiform shape of the shell, and also as regards the size of the aperture, but 
both these variations are veiy commonly observed in other species of the 
genus, and particularly in the allied Malayan species CL Oouldiana, Pfr., 
ineignie^ Gould,* and Sumatranay Martens.f All three have a similarly 
variable shape, and finely striated, moderately convex, whorls, but in the two 
former the aperture is much shorter of a squarish shape, and in the last it is 
conspicuously longer; E. v. Martens gives its length at 8 m. m. in a speci¬ 
men, the total length of which is from 23*5 to 31*5 m. m. In this last species, 
which also comes nearest to the Penang shell, the whorls appear to be slight¬ 
ly less convex and there are only five palatal plates present. 

The animal is uniform grey covered with small pale brown warts, darker 
on the back, paler on the pedicles, which have very small, black eyes ; tenta¬ 
cles very short. 

The general anatomical structure agrees with that which I published 
of Cl. Philippianay (comp. J. A. S. B., vol. xl, pt. II, 1871, p. 174, pi. vi, 
fig, 8). 

The genital oi^ans are distinguished by a very great len^h of both the 
uterus and the penis, both of which are much twisted. The only appendago 
is that of the seminal receptablc, which is comparatively small and narrow, 
situated at the end of a long peduncle. 

The jaw is very short, about 0*5 m. m. broad, apparently smooth ; only 
very faint radiating and concentric lines are to be observed in certain lights. 

The radula is about 2 m.m. long and 0*5 m.m. broad; it consists of 
about 125 rows, mth 61 teeth in each row. All are provided with a strong¬ 
ly curved cusp; after about the fifteenth tooth, they rather rapidly decrease 
in length. Towards the end of each row they become multi-serrated, while 
the basal plate almost entirely disappears. The last teeth are very short, but 
broad, almost linear and entire. 

CnAUSILU. [PHiEDUSA] PILICOSTATA, I). Sp. PI. Ill, figS. 7-8. 

Cl. testa fusiforme turrita, apice sensim attenuata, subrimata, tenui, pal¬ 
lida cornea; anfractibus 10 ad 11, lento convexiusculis, sutura simplici junctis, 
ad Buturam filiforme marginatis atque infra marginem paulum contractis, trans- 
versim oblique dense costellatis, antepcnultimo vix latiore quam penultimo, 
ultimo versus aperturam paululutn contracto; apertura ovate subtrigona, 
postice, (aut supra), subaugulata, peristomate expanso, undique iibero, plica 

* J A. S. B., zli, pt. II, pp. 203, 204, 208, pi. iz. 
t Ost-Asiat. Exped, 1867, p. 879, pi. 22, fig. 17. 
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supera tenui, baud usque ad marginem peristomatis intemi extensa, intus ia 
fauce rapide evanescente, columellari approxunataj fortiori, valde obliqua ; 
plicis palatalibus ciroiter decern, supera longissima,^ margine distante, dua« 
bus vel tribus sequentibus multo brevioribus, caeteris brevissimis, omnibus 
inter se irregulariter disppsitis. Long, 21-2, lat, 44; long, apert. cum 
perist. paulo imperfecto 4*8, lat. 8*6 m.m.; specim. secundi apert. cum perist. 
perfecto 5*3 longa et 4 m.m. lata. 

Sah .—Penang bill, cum precedente, sod rarissima. 

This species is very closely allied to OL Jamna^ Pfr., but tbe latter bas 
tbe whorls, particularly the middle ones, somewhat higher, tbe transverse 
costulation is a little finer, and more crowded, the palatal plaits are fewer, 
two according to Kiistcr, three to four according to E. v. Martens ; it also 
appears to have the two labial plaits stronger. I do not know any other 
species with which tbe Penang shell can be compared. It appears to bo 
extremely rare; out of three specimens found only one has the aperture with 
the mai’gins perfectly well developed. 

Jbw. Philomyoidso 

Binney and Bland, Land and fi*oah-water sUolls K Amorloa, pt. 1,1869, p. 294. 

Genus. Pnii,OMVcus. 

1820. Bafinesqno. Comp. ‘Complete writings/ by Binney and Tiyon, 1864, 
p. 64, 

1821. Femssac, Tabl. syst. des Limacos, p. 14. 

1823. Meghhnaiim, Hassolt, Algem. Konst. Ac., p. 232; idm, Fdr., 1824. 

1842 (Angust). Incilland^ Benson, Ann. and Mug. Nat. llist. vol. ix, p. 486. 

1842 (Septb.). Teheno^horuSf Binney, Boston Journal, iv, p. 171, and 1844, 
Wyman, ibidem p, 410. 

1866. rhilomycus, (anatomy of) Keforsteiu, Zoitsob. Wissenaob. Zoql., vol. xvi, 
p. 183. 

1866. Incillaria and MegMmatiim (anatomy of), Koferstoin, Malacoz. Blsottor, 
vol. xiii, p. 64, 

1869. Tehenopliorns, Binney and Bland, Land and Fresh water shells N. Am, 
pt. I, Pulm, Gcoph., p. 295. 

P?iiZr>mi/ci(s apad H. and A. Adams, Chenn, F. y. Martens &o. 

It must be admitted that the original characteristic of the genus by 
Eafinesque ia a very unsatisfactory one, but that is the case with many other* 
old definitions. When Rafinesquo wrote that Fhilomycm has no visible 
mantle, everybody* could, I think, fancy that the mantle must extend over 

• Binney writes in 1841 (Boston Jonm. IV, p. 174) of his PUlomycus dorsalts 

oorpore.clypeo nnllo/ and on p. 171 of Tehemphorus carolinensis * olypeo lato et 

olongato, dorsum integrum vestiente/ and still both speoies have the mantle covering 
the entire upper surface of the body, and both are P^iZom^cus (or Pallifera of Morse). 
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tho whole body, if the animal can at all be closely compared with LvmaXy or 
else it could not be a Mollusc at all. This was indeed well understood by 
Ferussac, who in the next year referred to PhilomycuSy besides tho four 
insufficiently described species of Rafinesque, lAmax carolinenBis of Bose, 
well known from description and figure, (copied in Hist. nat. des Moll., pL, 6, 
fig. 3), And as Rafinesciue’s species had not been rediscovered and his de¬ 
scriptions not made more complete, Ph. carolinemis remained to bo considered 
as the typo of the genus, though I do not think that there can be much 
doubt on the point, that Ferussac had correctly interpreted Rafinesque’s 
meaning. In any case there was no sufficient ground for introducing tho 
name Tehenophorits for the same species. 

Keferstcin (loc. cit.) has shewn by the anatomical examination of 
the three typical species, Philomgcus carolinensisy (sen - Tehenophorus)^ 
Meghimatium striatum and Incillaria hUineatUy that all three genera 
have to be united into one. The general anatomy and dentition &c., 
agree in all, the only traceable distinction of PhiL carolinensis consists 
in the presence of a small amatorial organ, situated at the entrance of the 
seminal receptacle. The presence or absence of this organ, or oven of 
that of a special amatorial gland (see ante, p. 13), is rightly considered by 
Keferstein as insufficient for a generic separation of the American from tlio 
Indian species. I had repeatedly opportunity of satisfying myself of this by 
the observation, that the development of that organ does not only appear to 
depend upon the age of the animal, but often even upon the season or peculiari¬ 
ties of the conditions, under whieli the animal lives. As far as our materials 
enable us to judge, we can, I think, look upon Philomgcus as a well estab¬ 
lished genus. For the present it has to be regarded as the sole representative 
of the family. The finely radiatcl}*^ striated (in Ph. dorsalis coarsely ribbed) 
jaw in part resembles that of tho Vttrinid.ii, but the dentition has decidedly 
more the eharacter of true Hbltctd;e. 

I have to notice one new species found on Penang. 


PiriLOMTCUS PiCTUS, n. sp. PI. Ill, figs. 9-14. 

Ph. corpore tenuiter cylindracco, plus minusvo (35 ad 40 m.m.) extenso, 
antice rotundate subtruncato, postice acuminato, livido, copiose mucoso, 
supra pallio laevigato, lateralitcr atquc in parte postica nonnunqiiam subgra- 
nuloso tecto, fasciis tribas longitudinalibus atratis, rcticulationil>us ejusdein 
coloris junctis, picto, facia ecntrali lati8simu,duabus alteris tenuioribus ad 
latus dorsi sitis et a <nargine inferiore distantibiis ; orificio pulmonari antice 
ad latus dextrum in incisionc pallii sito, circiter 5 ad 7 m.m. a terminationo an- 
tica distantc; pedunculis oculiferis circ. 5 m.m. longps, tcntaculis brcvissiuiis^ 
ambobus pallidissimis ; pede infra transversim plicatello, livido. 
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During life the length and comparative thickness of the animal changes 
veiy rapidly, as may he noticed from a comparison of the two sketches taken 
from life and one from a specimen preserved in spirit. The ammal is cover¬ 
ed by a thick layer of mucous secretion, it is very active, and readily burrows 
in light decomposing vegetable substance. The three black longitudinal 
bands are connected by a similarly colo\ired net work which continues, inter¬ 
spersed with, or dissolved into, little dots, to the lower edge of the mantle. 
The three distinctly marked bands distinguish the present species from the 
Javaen Ph reticulatuSy according to Ferussac’s figures 2* and 3 on pi. 8 B., 
p. 96*, Moll, terr, et fluv. vol. ii. The peduncles are about 5 m.m. long, 
provided with distinctly developed globules on which the small black eyes 
arc situated; the tentacles are very short, and when the animal moves about 
scarcely noticeable ; both are very pale coloured. 

The anatomj' of tlie species almost perfectly agrees with that given by 
Keferstein of Ph, etriatm and hilimatm. The internal pulmonary cavity 
extends to about one anterior fourth of the length of the body, and in the 
fresh animal is always well marked by the mantle above it being somewhat 
inflated. On this infiated portion, the mantle is smooth, on the other parts 
generally slightly rugose. 

The genital organs (comp. fig. 18) have no special amatorial gland. 
The seminal receptacle is a globular pedunculated bag, situated a shoi’t dis¬ 
tance from the hermaphrodite opening. In two specimens which I examin¬ 
ed, I noticed the development of a strongly fibrous bundle of muscles at the 
entrance of the receptacle, where it branches off from the oviduct, hut there 
was no special amatorial organ present. 

The jaw is semilunar, strongly curved, thin, radiately striated; when laid 
flat about one mill, broad. 

The radula is 2'8 m.m. long, only about O'S broad; there are about 170 
rows; and 87 teeth in each row; the central tooth with a symmetrical simple 
curved cusp, the laterals with a more oblique but simple cusp, both it and 
the basal plate gradually decrease in height until the last teeth become almost 
linear and form a confluent row. 

None of the other organs require any special notice. 

I foimd three specimens of this species among old decaying vegetable 
matter on the ground at the northern base of Penang hill, about one hundred 
feet above the sea, 

* E. V, Martens (Preuss. Exp. nTwh Oat-Asien, Landsekneoksn, p, 182) refers to 
this figure as a synonym of Haasolt’s PtivmdCBltot Tcticulataif which, he quotes as Pa^ 
marioii reticulatM. I do not know Ilasaolt’s original figure, but surely the one given 
bi' F^oMao does not represent a Pamw-ceUa or a Parma/tioii. 
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Fam. PupidfiB. 

This family is represented in India and Burma by Sypsetoatoma, Soy^ 
aia and various subgenera of Fupa, all of small size. Among the Fupm found 
in Burma and the adjacent countries, inhabited by a large number of Mala¬ 
yan forms, the majority are referable to Albers’ subgenus Scopelophila, the 
type of which is Fuj^a KokeiliiyJRossra^ The shells are small, subcohio or 
subcylindi’ical, composed of 4 to 8 whorls, with a moderately thin, semicor- 
neous or corneous texture, covered by a brown cuticle; the last whorl is 
rimate at the base, always somewhat rapidly turned to the front, generally 
slightly ascending at the aperture, which is internally instructed with teeth on 
the Avhole peristome ; commonly there is a bifid tooth on the inner lip, it is 
larger than any of the others. Some of the species appear to dilFer from Fupilla 
merely by the peculiar turn of the last whorl towards the front, thus shew¬ 
ing a strong affinity to Hypselostonia, The Indian species of Scopelophila^ 
as far as I observed them, have the pedicles well developed and the tentacles 
short. 

A second small group of Pupa, which is found in India, Burma and the 
country southward, is characterised by a subconlc or ovate shape, composed 
of three to five whorls, of a thin corneous texture, covered with a transverse¬ 
ly striated cuticle; the last whorl is not ascending, the aperture generally 
edentulous ; the columcllar lip is externally near its attachment somewhat 
expanded, mostly covering the umbilical region, while internally at the base 
it is twisted and occasionally provided with a small tooth. I propose for 
this subgcneric group the name 

Fupuoma^ 

and regard as the type of it the Moulmein P. lignicola, described in 
J. A. S. B., vol. xl, pt. ii, p. 171, pi. vii, ffg. 3. The animals have very short 
pedicles and barely a trace of tentacles. They generally live on wood. 

Pupa [Scopelophtla] palmtha, n. sp. PI. II. fig. 3. 

P. testa ovate cylindracea, rimata, sordido albida, cornea, apice obtusius- 
cula; anfractibus quinque, convexis, gradatim accresceutibus, sutura simplici 
junctis, sublsevigatis, fere politis, lineis nonnullis increment! traiisversis obli- 
quis, exilissimis notata; apertura fere verticali, subquadrangulai'i, intus 
quinque-dentata, albida; labro undique expansiusculo atque paulum incras- 
sato, extuB infra suturam sinuoso, intus profunde bidentato, (donte supero 
minori), ad basin dente unico minuto et ad medium collumellm altero fortiori 
instructo; labio tenui, adnato, extra medium prope angulum posteriorem 
aperturae dente lamelliforme bipartite munito. 

Long, testae 2'15, latit. 1*, long, apert. 0*8, lat. 0*0 m.m. 
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'Rah, —^Penang et in Provincia Wellesley dicta, sub corticem Cocos nuci~ 
form ; testa rarissima. 

This is of exactly the same type as the Amkanese P. filosa^ described 
at p. 333 of the Journal for last year, but it is larger, more cylindrical and has 
one tooth more in the aperture. Prom P. Avanica it differs by less closely 
wound whorls and by the interal dentition of the aperture. 

\t appears to be a very rare species. I found one specimen under the 
bark of a cocoa-nut tree on Penang, and two others on the opposite coast in 
the Wellesley Province. 

Pupa [Pupisoma] orceila, n. sp. PL II, fig. 2. 

P, testa subglobose conoidea, apice obtusa, angustissime perforata, tenui, 
cornea; anfractibus 3’5, valde eonvexis, sutura simplici junctis, transverse 
filose striolatis ; apertura subrotundata, paululum obliqua, edentula; margine 
oxtomo tenuissimo vix repandiusculo, columellari albescente, vix torto, supra 
reflexo, nnibilicum fere omnino obtegente. 

Alt. testo 1*7, diam. 1*25, alt. aperturae 0*6 m.m. 

Sah, —Penang, sub corticem Cocos nucifera, baud frequens. 

The animal is grey with dusky pedicles, but no perceptible trace of ten¬ 
tacles. The species differs from P. lignicola (1. cit.) by a shorter and broad¬ 
er form, more convex whorls, and by a very slightly expanded and thin outer 
lip. In fresh specimens some of the transverse striae of the cuticle are rather 
stronger than others, but they very soon wear off. 

Phm, Streptaxidsa. 

This family is represented by the single species Ennea hicolor, occurring 
with Stenoqura qracilis, though not very commonly. (Comp. J* A. S. B., 
1871,voLxl,pt. ii,p. 169). ' 

Fam. Veronioellidso and Vaginulidse. 

I have collected two species, which are by authors usually referred to 
the genus Vaginulm^ and with which Blainville’s Veronicella is considered as 
identical. 

The one species is the same as Vaginulus BirmanicuSy briefly described by 
Theobald in Journ. A. S. B., vol. xxxiii, for 1861. It is found about Calcutta, 
extending throughout Bengal up to the base of the Sikkim hills, through ' 
AiTakan, Tenasserim to Penang. A specimen obtained at Singapore does 
not appear to differ; E. v. Martens* V, Rasseltiy (Preuss. Exp. Ost-Asien, 
Landiwhnecken, 1867, p. 176, pi. 6, figs. 2 and 4) from Sumatra, Borneo, 
Ac., also appears to be the same, and it seems to me very probable that it is 
the true Onchidimi molleoi Hasselt. 

5 
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A second species is y&j closely allied to Vaginulw Towrannemis^ Ey- 
doux and Souleyet, (Voyage do la Somite, pi. 28, figs. 4 to 7), found by Mr. 
Gaudichaud at Touranne in Cochin China. 

A close examination of yarious eastern species of what authors usually 
coll Vaginulm or Veronicella appears to me to indicate, that a great confu¬ 
sion has been brought about into the definition of these terms. First of all, 
we have to return to the typical species of those two generic terms, Iq^ving 
all subsequent researches regarding other species out of the question. 

Blainville’s description of his Veronicella lavis in 1817 was incorrect as 
regards the existence of a mdiment of a shell. The mistake was, at least 
partially, corrected by Blainville in Diet. d. Sc. Nat. vol. 57, p. 348,* and 
Keferstein, after discussing the opinions about this genus, in Zeitsch. Wise. 
Zool., XV, 1864, defmedt Veronicella as it ought, I think, to bo accepted. 

The animals have the sexes distinct in one individuum, the male organ 
under the right peduncle, the female about the middle of the lower right side 
of the mantle; tentacles bilobed; the anal and respiratory oriHces are at the 
posterior end*; the jaw and teeth of the radula resemble those of the Heli- 
croj;. Thus the general anatomical structure of Veronicella agrees in some 
respects with Onchidium (comp, Stoliezka in J. A. S, B,, xxxviii, pt. ii, 
1869, p. 88, pi. xiv), but in this genus the female genital opening lies with 
the two others at, or close to, the posterior end; the teeth are peculiarly 
hook-shaped, and there is no jaw present. As one of tlio characteristic fi¬ 
gures of a Veronicella I may mention Vag, Solea, d’Orb., (Voyage dans Y Am. 
merid., Moll. pi. 21) from Buenos Ayres, or Vag. Lmoniem^ Eydoux and 
Souleyet, in Voyage do la Bonite, Zoologie, vol. II, p. 495, pi, 28, figs. 1—3. 
Thus our species will have provisionally to stand as 

VEROyiCELLA BiRMAXiCA, (Theob.). 

It is found all over the island, up to the top of Penang hill, but is not 
common, and the specimens arc mostly small, about 1 or 1*5 inches. The 
median dorsal pale stripe generally becomes distinct only in older specimens, 
and the lower side of the mantle is uniform livid; in very young specimens 
the pale stripe is absent, and tlie mantle marked below with dark dots. 

The name Vaginulus was introduced by Ferussac in 1821. Judging 
from the description of the gemts, in part at least, from the arrangement of 
the species and from the anatomical account given by Blainville, it is, I 

* In this article, Blainville strangely makes a great mistake in considering 
Vaginulus, Ver</nieclla and Onchidium as identical. 

t Comp, also Hambert in Mem. Soo. Fh. ^ Sc. Kat. Gen4re, vol. xrii, and B. v. 
Martens Preoss. Ezped, p, 175, Vagintdm, 
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think, clear, that F4nissac considered the first described species, V. Tauna^ti 
as the type of the genus, (Comp. MolL terr. and fluv., II, pp. 96 p, 96^, 
and explic. des pi. No. 13, pL 8 o.). F^russac’s characteristic of the genus 
places the pulmonary opening at a distance of two-fifths of the length of the 
body from the anterior end, and on the lower right side of the mantle; the 
female sexual opening is said to be on the same side, about the middle; the 
position of the anus is not mentioned. Blainville*s account of the anatomy 
is not clear and partly contradictory to F^russac’s statement. Some of the 
figures appear to leave no doubt that the position of the female sexual 
organ is the same as that indicated by Ferussac, in others (fig. I and III,) 
its situation is too much backward. The anus appears to be situated accord¬ 
ing to figure I near the sexual opening, but again it is said to terminate 
with the anus at the posterior upper end of the foot. In the figures II and 
III (1. cit.), which give an insight into the whole anatomy of the animal, 
the true termination of the intestines is nowhere given. All this is very' 
unsatisfactory, 

Eydoux and Souleyet in their figure of Vayinulus Tourannensia also 
record a small opening at the posterior lower right end of the mantle. I 
can scarcely believe that this is correct; it is probably only a fault of the 
artist who thought that an opening must exist there, because it is clearly seen 
in the other species on the same plate, Fay. LuzonicuSy which is a Vero^ 
nicella. 

My reason for doubting the correctness of Eydoux and Souleyet’s figure 
is the very careful examination of the Penang species, which, as already 
mentioned, is closely allied to F. Tourannensisy if not really identical 
with it. 

Tlic Penang species has the following generic characters, as compared 
with those of Veronicella, 

The sexes are distinct, the male opening is under the right peduncle, the 
female sexual opening lies, together with the anus and the pulmonary orificei 
at the lower right side of the mantle, about two-fifths of the length of the 
body distant from the front. The sexual opening is nearest to the edge of 
the foot, then comes the anal and then the respiratory one ; they are only 
separated by thin laminse from each other. There is no jaw present, the 
manducatory organ consisting of a simple muscular tube, much as in Sirep~ 
ta^cia or Teatacella ; the radula is shori, composed of simple pointed teeth 
which are absolutely identical with those of the two last mentioned genera. 
There is no opening whatsoever at the posterior end of the foot or mantle ; 
the pointed end of the intestinal organs is only attached by a bundle of 
muscles to the terminal inner surface of the mantle. 

' On p, dGr of F4russac’s Moll. ter. and fluv., Blainville says that the upper 
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border of the mouth is provided with a dental comb C peigoe dentaire'), and 
further on, that the buccal cavity is supplied on its inner upper surface with 
very small sharp points (Hr& petites pointes acdrces*). The latter state¬ 
ment evidently refers to sharp pointed teeth of the radula, but does the 
former mean to indicate the presence of a jaw, such as exists in Vei'onicella f 
This is a question of great importance; for if the presence of a jaw can be 
proved, it would ceiiainly not support the generic identification of our 
Penang Yaginulm with Yag. TaunagsiL 

There are also a few peculiaiities in the other anatomical structure, but 
on the whole this latter well agrees with that given by Blainville of Yag. 
Taunaysiii with the exception of one or two organs which he evidently 
misinterpreted. 

My doubts against a generic identity of F. Taunaysii with Yeronioella^ 
as formerly deruicd, appear to me to be supported also by external differences 
in the shape of the body. In Y. Taunagsit, as well as in the Penang species and 
in Y. Tourannensisj the body is slender and high, so to say nearly cylindrical, 
the globules on the tentacles are well developed, the appendages of the latter 
laige, the posterior end of the foot is pointed and somewhat projecting beyond 
the termination of the mantle. In Yeronicella, on the contrary, the body is 
more depressed and of a generally more ovate shape, the lower appendage on 
the tentacles is smaller than the tentacle itself, the end of the foot is more 
rounded and not, as a rule at least, projecting beyond the termination of the 
mantle. 

E. V. Martens, when speaking of Y. Taunagsi (Preuss. Exp. nach Ost- 
Asien, Landscbnecken, p. 6), says that the slight lateral expansion of the 
mantle and the higher body distinguish it from all other species collected in 
India, and this opinion is, I think, strongly in favour of my presumed dis¬ 
tinction between Yeronicella and Yaginulus ; for it also exactly applies to the 
Penang species. 

Finally, I must draw the attention to the remarkable external similarity 
in the form of the body of Yaginulm porulostis, For. (Moll. ter. et fluv. II, 
p. 96’, pi. 8 E, fig. 5) with that a of Testacella. The former species is record¬ 
ed after a drawing communicated to Ferussac by van llasselt, and is no doubt 
from Java or one of the adjoining islands. I think it represents a true 
Yaginulus, and not a Yeronicella. 

I have placed the above discussion before my malacologioal friends, be¬ 
cause I consider a satisfactory solution of the points in question of consider¬ 
able importance. The information is not easily obtainable, as the necessary 
materials are very much scattered about. If my suppositions prove correct, the 
so called Aoxatiia group, and especially the Te8TACElltd;e or Stbeptaxtd^, 
will appear before us in a quite different lights when compared with the other 
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groups. They will shew that certaiii characters remain constant under 
different physical conditions, while others change, and that the change takes 
place according to certain principles, affecting similar or the same organs. 
Extended observations of this kind must give us the key to a correct sys¬ 
tematic arrangement. 

Our special question cannot be solved, unless Blainville’s and P^russac’s 
somewhat contradictory accounts of the structure and anatomy of Vaginulm 
Tatmagsii had been satisfactorily settled. 1 hope to have myself an early 
opportunity of examining one of these animals, and until such a time 1 will 
postpone the detailed description of the Penang species, (and of another new 
one from Sikkim), together with their anatomy, which requires a careful 
comparison with that of Vaginulm and Onchidium^ of each of which I will 
have to desenbe several interesting new forms. 

Explanation of plates, 

Plate I. 



RKysota Cymatium, (Bcuson), p. 11; a young, an adolescent and an 
adult shell. 

Botiila bijuga, n. sp., p. 14 ; four full grown specimens, variable in the 
lieight of the spiro. 

Sitala carinifemf n. sp., p. 16 ; 8, natural size j 8a, 8&, 8c, enlarged 
views. 

Macrocldamys steplioideSf n. sp., p. 17; three views in natural size. 

Miciveijstis palmicfilat n. sp., p. 18; 10, natural size; 10a, 106, 10c, 
three views enlarged. 

Ilelicariiyii pertnoUe, n. sp., p. 18 ; 11, twipetho natural size; llo, lit, 
11c, llcl, views in natural size. 

Ft^nna nucleata, u. sp., p. 23; 12, front view in twice the natural size; 
12a, 12t, 12c, three views in natural size. 

Trocltomorpha Cantorianaf (Benson), p. 22 ; throe views in natural size. 
„ castra, (Benson), p. 21; 14, 14a, 14&, three views in na* 
tiiral size ; 15, side view of a specimon from Calcutta ; 16 and 16a, 
top and lower views of a Daijiling specimen. 

Timorensis, Mart., p. 22 ; four views in natural size. 

Plate II. 

Fruticicola wailam, Fer., p. 26. 

Vitnna nucleata, StoI.,p. 23 ; 4a, represents the side view of the proble¬ 
matic amatorial organ enclosed in the bursa soninalis, 

Trochomorpha castra, (Benson), p. 21. 

„ Timorensia, Mart. ; p. 22. 

Rhysota cymatiutnf (Bens.); p. 11. 

Rotula bijuga, n. sp., p. 14. 

Maeroclila/niys stephoides, n. sp., p. 17. 

HeUcarion permolle, n. sp., p. 18. 


All the figures ore enlarged; the measurements in natural size ore given in the 


text referred to. 
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Plate IIL 

Tfocliia Fmangends^ n. ap., p. 24; three riewa in nataral aize. 

Pupa [i’uptffoma] orcelhit n. ap., p. 33 ; 2, natural aizoi 2a, 26, enlarged. 

Pupa [^Scopehphila] paZmim, n, ap., p. 32 ; 3, natural aize, and two 
viowa enlarged. 

CZaustloa [Pli<edu5a] PenangensiSt n. sp.^ p. 27; 4, 4a, attenuated var.; 
5, elongately fusiform rar.; 6, Ga, fusiform variety; all fignrea in 
natural size. 

ClanHUa {^PlutdMsa]filieo8tata,n. 28; views of two different 

specimens in natural size. 

Philotnicus pictus, n. ap., p. 30; 9, 9a, 9&, three views taken from a 
specimen in spirit; 10 and II, two views of the same speoimeu in 
different states of expansion, taken from life; all thoso figures are 
in natural size, but the other figures, representing the genital 
organs, the jaw and teeth, are enlarged. 

Clausilia, Penangensis, vide p. 27. 

Trachia Pmangensis, vide p. 24. 


Explanation of the letters used on pi. II and III. 

ho = hermaphrodite opening, 

vt =z uterus. 

aZ = albuminous gland. 

vd = vas deferens. 

ag sz amatorial gland. 

p = penis. 

m = retractile muscle. 

rs = reeoptaculum seminis. 

po =: pulmonary opening. 

an = inner, or posterior, angle of mouth. 

jpn = periphcrical angle. 

u = umbilicus. 

rs = right shell-lobe. 

m = „ neck lobe. 

Zs = left shell lobe. 

Zn = left neck lobe. 

The small letters below the teeth refor to the distance of each tooth from the 
respective central tooth in each series. 
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On Nephbopsis Stewabtt, a new oenub and species op scacettbocs 
Gucstaceans, dredged in deep water ofp the eastern coast op 
THE Andaman Islands ,—hy Jas. Wood-Ma8on< 

(Bead 7th August, 1873, received 16th Jauuaiy, 1878)« 

[With-plate IV,] 

In April of last year, I was deputed by the Trustees of the Indian 
Museum, with the sanction of the Government of India, to proceed to the 
Andaman Islands for the purpose of making a collection illustrative of 
the marine fauna of that part of the sea of Bengal in which those islands 
are situated. 1 reached Port Blair about the 6th of April, and immediately 
put myself in communication with the Chief Commissioner, who at once 
placed at my disposal a well-manned boat and a small steam-launch, with 
which I dredged for nearly two months with much success from low-water 
line down to near 50 fathoms. Towards the end of my stay, General Stew¬ 
art knowing my intense desire to try my fortune in deeper water, placed ab 
my disposal for one day the S. S. “ Undaunted” which had been recently armed 
and put into commission for service as a guard ship. The time allowed was 
sliort, but sufficiently long to enable me to bring away samples of the life 
supported by the sea-bed at, and beyond, the 100 fathoms* line, and to ascer¬ 
tain that the sea-bed was uniformly covered with a thick deporit of fine 
olivc-colourcd mud derived from the waste of the coral-reefs and of the 
sandstone and serpentine rocks of the islands.’’^ This mud was not 
very productive, yielding only a few annelids, but was crowded with dead 
shells of 'Pteropods and Dentalimn and with fragments of a large Bra- 
chiopo<l. 

It was in the last cast of the dredge that I had the good fortune to 
capture the interesting addition to the crustacean fauna of these seas, de¬ 
scribed in the following pages. It is closely allied to Neyhrops NoroegicuB 
of northern European seas, so closely allied, indeed, that were it not for the 
a1>scnco of the S(|uamiform appendage of the antennae, I should be under the 
necessity of placing it in the same genus as a second species. The absence 
of this appendage, however, leaves me no choice but to establish a new genus 
for its reception. 

• The following rough analysis by Mr. Tween, the chemist of the Geological Sur¬ 
vey of India, will show the proportion of insoluble matter v 

Soluble in H 01 mostly Ca 0 Co,,. 42*8 

Insoluble clay and sand, .. ^7*2 


I 


100*0 
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The discovery in th^e warm seas of a very near, of the nearest ally in 
fact, of so characteristic a cold-water species, remarkable though it is, will 
not appear so surprising when I mention the fact that my crustacean lived 
and burrowed in the mud of the sea-bed at a depth of nearly 300 fathoms in 
a temperature not certainly exceeding 50® Fahr. 

One of the chief points of interest attaching to this new form lies in 
the loss of its organs of vision by disuse, as in Caloearis MdcAndiwea, Bell, 
in Oamharus pellucidus —a member of the same family as that to which Ne- 
phrop^is belongs—and in the other crustaceans and animals inhabiting the 
caves of Camiola and Kentucky. I not only agree with Mr. Darwin* in 
attributing the loss of the eyes to disuse, but I also regard the great length 
and delicacy of the antenme, and the great development of the auditory 
organs as modifications eficcted by natural selection in compensation for 

blindness.t 

Nepiihopsts, gen. nov. 

Diag. Antennal scale absent 

Nephopsts Stewartt, sp. nov. PI. IV. 

Body covered with fine rounded tubercles and with a short but dense 
pubescence. The carapace is sub-ovoid, armed on each side, just externally 
to the base of the rostrum, and behind the anterior margin, with an acute 
forwardly directed spine ; a similar spine springs from each side of the ante¬ 
rior margin itself at about the level of the upper surface of the antennal 
peduncle ; the basis of each of these two spines is confluent witli a conspicu¬ 
ous convexity to be seen just behind it; immediately in front of each of 
these convexities lies a smooth, slightly excavated surface bounded in front 
by a curvilinear row of tubercles. The cervical suture, dividing the carapace 
into an anterior or cephalostegal, and into a posterior or omostegal portion, 
is broad and deeply impressed mesially and laterally, until it reaches the level 

• Origin of Species, 6th Edit., pp. 171-173. 

t Since these remarks appeared in the abstract of my paper (Froc. Asiat. Soo. 
Bon, viii, 1872, p. 151) Dr. Uageu’s Monograph of X. American AstaciOa has 
reached Calcutta, and from it I give the following extract, on account of its obvious 
applicability to tbo species liere described, merely remarking that the perusal of 
it led me to noto also tho stoutness of the rostrum and the great development of 
the cephalostegal spines in Nephropsis as compared with the slenderness of the 
one and the minuteness of tho others in Nephrops: ** But it seems to bo a somewhat 
well recognized law in nature (Rathke, Metamorph. Botrograd., p. 135) that if any 
part is atrophied, or stopped in development, the nearest parts slow an abnormal in* 
crease of development. This is apparently the case in 0. pelhtcidtis ; the eyes are 
atrophied, and the rostrum, the fore border of the cephalothorax, the antennal lamina, 

' the basal joint of tho inner antennee, and the epistoma are altered or largely devo* 
loped ” Op. Cit. 34. 
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of the anterior margin of the epistoma when it bends boldly upwards and 
backwards upon itself passing into the weH-detined semicircular depression that 
bounds the lateral convexities described above. The cardiac region is broader 
than long, very convex transversely and bounded on each side by a densely-tu- 
berculatcd elevation which running backwards, downwards, and forwards along 
the line of the granulated rim of the branchiostogite, and finally bending 
upwards almost opposite the origin of the second pair of abdominal appen¬ 
dages, passes again into the swollen anterior boundary of the omostegite ; 
the ovoidal area thus limited oft‘ is more sparsely beset with tubercles and 
pi’osents a marla^d depression on its anterior half. 

The rostrum carries on each side a most acute spine directed upwards 
and forwards, and curved slightly inwards ; and above presents two roughly 
granulated ridges coalcsceiit towards the tip but divergent at the base; 
beyond the spines it is canaliculate on each side, above and below, and each 
lateral ridge is fringed with long hairs ; below it is carinated and coarsely 
granulated at the base. A faint linear impression, contiuuoiis with the 
groove hetweeii the ridges on the rostrum, passes along the middle line of 
the carapace almost to its posterior border ; situated in this line, and marking 
the anterior limit of the convex gastric region, lies an almost erect spiniform 
tubercle. 

Antennas and antenmiles. —The peduncles of these appendages lie as 
in ^ephrops yoroegicua in the same horizontal litie, and their inner margins 
are ciliate. The basal joint, or coxocevite, of the former is extremely short, 
and wants the apical spine in yepltropSj but tlio perforated conical pi'ocess 
on its inferior surface is remarkably salient; the second is devoid botli of 
the prominent spine into which, iii yephrops, its distal and external angle 
is produced, and of tlic squainiform appendage or scale seen in all the other 
recognized genera of A-stacUhey* and developed to such au cxtiuordinary 
degree in (^arideous Crustacea; one or two small folds or impressious between, 
or upon, the second and fourth joints being all that remains of the antcnfial 
scale, and of the rudimentary joint that in yephrops corresponds to the 
moveable spine of Aistacuis.\ 


* Tho antennal scalo in Astacoidoa oscapod tlio notice of Guerin who foundedhis 
genus on its supposed absence. 

U.'hGro appears to ho no doiiht hut that tlio antennal scalo is th© roprsseuta- ^ 
tivo of the outer of tho two appoiidairos homo upon tho protopodito at an early 
stage of embryonic life, and, if the movoablo spin© in iliffaciMi and its undoubted 
homologuo in tlio automun of Nephropa represent the inner of those appendages, then 
must tho throe distal joints of tho poduncio with tho flaj:ollum bo looked upon, os Dr. 
Fritz Muller looks upon thorn, os n now formation (Xoubildung) and no longer os be- 
in^ in serial homology with tho five distal joints of tho other appendages, u. g., of au 
ambulatory log, which repi*csont tho ondopodito, the oxopodito being completely ab¬ 
orted or reprosontod at moat, as Kollcstou remarks, by tllO annular oouatriobiou on 

u 
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The dagella of the antennse are remarkably long and of 6:xcessiT0 hnencss 
at their extremities. 

Tile basal joint of the antennules has its upper surface greatly inflated, 
owing to the remarkable development of the auditory organ to which, in most 
Podophthalmatous Crustacea at any rate,* this joint gives lodgment; and the 
almost globular appearance of the joint as seen from the side contrasts strong¬ 
ly with the flatness of its upper surface in Nephrops or Astacus, Of the two 
remaining joints of the antennulary peduncle, the first is short and cylindri¬ 
cal, being loss than half the length of the last which in Nephrops is short 
and equal to that which precedes it. The peduncle terminates in the usual 
manner in a double flagellum, the outer branch of which is conspicuously 
stouter than its filauieutous and cylindrical fellow, perceptibly compressed, 
and thickly fringed below with short hairs along its distal third. 

The epistoma is much the same as in Nephrops, save that its posterior 
edge is straight and presents two small tubercles which give it the appear¬ 
ance of being sliglitly roundly-emarginate in the middle. 

The external ynaxilUpeds and the parts of the mouth in front of them 
are identical in structure with those of N^ephrops, 

The eyes arc completely rudimentary, neither pigment nor comeal mem¬ 
brane being developed ; the peduncles indeed are present, but even those are 
short, subcylindrical, mere aborted structures, concealed entirely from view 
by the stout base of the overhanging rostrum ; in spirit they have become 
perfectly blanched like the rest of the appendages, but in life the delicate 
rose-pink coloration of the animal extended itself to their very tips. The 
peduncles are far less conspicuous from the side view than represented in the 
plate. 

The first pair of abdommal appendages^ those which bear the gn'at 
ehelm^ are unfoi*tunately absent, the specimen having lost its claws a consi¬ 
derable period previous to its capture, as the presence of uncalcilied reproduced 
rudiments of these appendages indicates; the other logs are smootli and 
slender ; the second and third pairs are didaetyle ; of those the former has 
both its upper and lower margins, from the base of the carpopoditc to the 
extremity of the claws, fringed with long hairs j the latter, much the slenderer 
as well as the longer of the two, has its propodito greatly elongated, and its 
claws only are ciliated. The fourth pair, the longest of all and oiliatjd only 
on the outer face of the dactylopodite, and the fifth, about as long as tlie 
second pair, arc inonodactylc. 

the ischiopodite. For the facts relating to tlio transformation of tho embryonic oxopo- 
dite into the antennal scalo of tho Prawn ‘pari passu with tho budding out of tho 
flagollnm and the abortion of the endopodito, vide Fi'itz Muller's admirable essay on 
the development of the crnstacoa entitled Fiir Darwin/’ p 41, fig. 31. 

* The caudal oar of Mijsis forms an exception to this. 
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The last abdominal somite is inmoveably united to that which precedes 
it as in N'ephr(^a and the common Lobster and the sternum is linear as in 
the Astacida generally. 

Post-abdomen ,—^The post-abdomen is gradually attenuated to the 
extremity of the tclson. The appendages of its first somite are as complete¬ 
ly rudimentary as they are in the female of iVepArops iVbrveyictwyt those 
which follow are long and slender, their foliaccous branches being very nar¬ 
row, produced to a sharp point, and fringed with excessively long cilia. All 
the tcrga are covered with minute rounded tubercles, and present at their 
anterior end.s, just behind the tergal facets, a broad smooth transverse groove 
with its hinder margin convex backwards. 

The pleuron of the first somite is precisely similar to that of Nepbrops 
Norvegicus^ but those of the remaining somites are even more acutely trian¬ 
gular than in that species, and have their margins denticulate and furnished 
with a fringe of long cilia. In all the somites, with the single exception of 
the fii*st, the tergal and pleural regions arc most sharply defined as such, the 
former not curving continuously with the latter but terminating abruptly 
at the level of the ventral chords in a line convex outwards ; so that, if a 
somite were detached, deprived of its ventral chord and fiattened out on the 
table with its dorsal surface uppermost, the imaginary continuation from 
pleuron to pleuron of the plane in which these pleura laid, would pass below 
that of the surface of the tergum. 

The ‘ swimmeret" constituted as in all other Macrurous Crustacea ^7 
the highly modified and backwardly placed appendages of the last postabdo¬ 
minal somite and by the ‘ lelson^ differs in no particular of more than speci¬ 
fic value from that of Neplu^ops ; the mesial element, or telson, is longer in 
proportion to its breadtli, its greatest breadth, being a transverse line separat¬ 
ing its anterior from its middle third, and not at the base as in Nephrops^ is 
slightly more tmneate posteriorly, and the oblique rounded elevations, that 
gradually narrow as they pass backwards into the spines at its postcro- 

* On oliaractcrs furnished hy tho claws alone Dana artificially divides the recog¬ 
nized genera of Asiacida into two groups, typified respectively by Asfactw and JTie- 
p/irops; the first of theso is furtlicr subdivided according to the number of tho 
branchioD and the mobility or immobility of tho last abdominal somite. But no mon- 
tiou is made of tho fact that this is firmly fixed in Nophrops too. If ParamphropSf 
a genus including only freshwater forms, should turn, out to have a mobile last abdo¬ 
minal somite, then wo shall have this curious fact presented to us, riz-i that all 
thnso members of tho family Astacida which live in freshwater or aro terrestrial (JSH- 
peens) have this somite moveably united by membrane only to that which precedes, 
while those of thorn that are marine have it fixedly united to the rest of tho Btemiun, 

t The ventral plates of the 2nd, 3rd and 4th postabdominal somites in the males 
of Nephrops N^orvegiciis have an eroot spine in the middle line, but the females exhibit 
no trace of such. 
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lateral angles, are stronger than in Nephrops, The outer plate of the lateral 
elements of the swimmeret is moveably articulated at its posterior third 
as in the rest of the Asiacida, but the sutural line is curved and the posterior 
margin of the proximal and larger division exhibits hardly a trace of the 
overlapping dcnticulations seen in other Astacida, 

Length from tip of rostrum to the posterior margin of tclson, •«•« 98 mm. 


Length of carapace in middle line, ., ... 42 mm. 

„ „ postabdomen,.. 5G mm. 


therefore the postabdomen : carapace (rostnun inch) :: : 1 exaetly. 

and the length of body: that of postabdomen : : If : 1 „ 

The only specimen (a female) obtained was dredged in from 2G0 to 300 
fathoms about 23 miles off Koss Island on the castoim coast of tlie Anda¬ 
mans. That the specimen was really brouglit up from this great depth is 
certain from the uumistakeable signs of crushing from contact with the lip 
of the dredge, from its position in the dredge hag and from its firmly ad¬ 
herent greenish coaling which appears to indicate that like CnJocans Mac- 
Andreweip it was a hurrowor. 

In conclusion I have to tliank Captain Beresford, the commander of the 
vessel, for his skilful management of tlie soiindiug-linc and for the /cal display¬ 
ed by him in carrying out my wishes during oui'too sliort cruise. 

I have much pleasure in connecting with tins extremely interesting 
species tlic name of Major General Donald M. Stewari, C. 13., Chief-('om- 
missioner of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, to whose ever ready help 
the success of my trip was so largely due. 

Explanation of Plate IV. 

Fig. 1. Nephropsk Uteivarti^ y, nat. size. 

Fig. 2. Upper view of carapace of the same. 

Fig. 8. Swimmeret of iV. HleivaHi, 

Fig. 4. „ „ Nephrops Norvegicus, 

Fig. 6. Inferior view of antennary region of N, Stewarti 
Fig. 6. „ „ „ „ „ K Nonegicus. 

Fig. 7. Sternal region of AT. StemHi. 

Fig. 8. „ „ „ N. NorvegicuB. 
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On new or little known stectes of PnASHiD^. Part I, —Oanua 

Bacillm^—by Jahks Woor-Mason of Qmen^a Colhsye, Oxford, 

(Head 7fch Augast, 1872; roccirod February 9fch, 1873). 

[Witli plates V, VI and VII,] 

Tlie difficulties that have hitherto defied all attempts at anything like 
a philosophical and natural classification of this interesting and truly 
remarkable family of Orthopterous Insects, although in a great measure due 
to the extraordinary extent to which protective modification has involved all 
parts of the body throughout the group, must be in part, at any rate, ascrib¬ 
ed to our ignorance in so many cases of the opposite sexes of the species ; and 
tlic discovery that Acantliodenia lacertinm^ Westw. is the female of Lonchodet 
luleoviridis of the same author, renders it extremely probable that these lat¬ 
ter difficulties will be found to be further complicated by other cases of the 
same nature. As instances of the value of a knowledge of the opposite sexes 
in the limitation of genera, I need only adduce the fact that the capture of 
Acanihoderus hicoroiialus, West,, and Acanthoderus semiarmatm^ Westw,, 
in copnld with their respective males will necessitate the removal of those 
species, together with their allies, to the genus Lonchodes. Thus at the very 
outset of my researches, I am enabled, by the inestimable advantage of a resi¬ 
dence in the great distributional area or metropolis of the family, to with¬ 
draw from a genus some of the most hizurre of its extremely heterogeneous 
contents. Since the publication in 1859 of Professor Westwood’s classical 
Monograph of the family, a large number of new or imperfectly known spe¬ 
cies has been described or remai*kcd upon by various authoi*s,* but chiefly by 

• Gicbel, Zoi'tficlinffc fiir d. gesammt. Naturwiasonsch. xviii, p. 113. 

Sta1,,Otvoi'aigt af Koii. Vetensk, Akad. Fdrhand, xv, p. 308. 

Coquorol, Auu, Soo, Bntom. Fr, 1861, p. 495, pi. 9, fig, 1; Bull. Soo. Ent, Fr, 
18G6, pp. xxiii-xxLY. 

Wostwood, Proc. Ent. Soo. Loud, 1864, p, 16 j Ann, Soc, Ent, Fr, Ser, t* iv, 
pi. 6. 

Walsh, Proo. Ent. Soc. Phil., iii» p* 4D8. 

Philippi, Stettin Ent. Zeit, 1865} p. 64. 

Murray, An n, and Mag. N. H. 3rd Sor. xviii, p, 26o-268. 

Kaup, Proo. Zool. Soo. Lend. 1866, pp. 677-678. 

floudder, Proo! Boat. Soo. Nat. Hist, xii, pp. 99 and 340. 

Luoaa, Ann. Soo. But, Fr. 4me S^rio, t. ix. Bulletin, p. xxT. 

Gerstaaokor, Arohiv fiir Natuvgesoh. xxxv, p, 211* 
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Bates,* de Saussuref and KaupJ whom I luentiou by name on account of the 
extent and of the extreme value of their contributions. Those numerous 
additions will be enumerated under the genera to which they belong, 

Geiojs 1.—Bacillus, Lath. 

Eleven new species have been referred to this genus since the appear¬ 
ance of Professor Westwood’s monograph ; of these one, viz., B, patellfer^ 
Bates, is nearly certainly identical with B. ? Artemis, Westw., and two others, 
viz, B, gramineits and aspericollis, Bates, are most probably, as indeed the 
author of those species himself suspects, tlic opposite sexes of one speoiea. 
The necessary deductions being made, eight remain, which, added together 
with those described below to the thirty-eight recognized by Westwood, 
bring up the total of known species of Bacillus to fifty-live. 

Bacillus fuscolixeatus, n. sp, PI. V. Fig. 7, 

^ Extremely slender, filiform, cylindrical. Antennae of the length of 
the metathorax, 17-jointed ; first -joint depressed but not expanded, carinate 
above, with sub-parallel margins, the inner one of which is raised; second 
joint nearly twice as long as broad, sub-depressed ; the rest iiliform. Head 
scarcely narrowed from the eyes ; a brown streak passes from the eye along 

* Descriptions of Fifty*two New Species of Phasniidro, with Remarks on the 
Family, Trans. Linn. Soo. Loud. Vol. xxv, pt. I, pp. 321-350, pi. xliv, xlv, 

t Rev. ot Mag. do Zool. 1850. 

Ann. do la Soc. Eut. do Fr, iv, Sdr. 

Rev. ct Mag. Zool. 1861. 

Phasmidarum nov. species nonnnllm. Rev. ot Mag. do Zool. 1868. pp. 63-70. 

Melanges Orchoptcrologiqaos, 2mo Fasc. Mdrn. Soc. Pliys. do Gou5ve, xx, pt. 1, pp. 
227-326, pi. 2, 3. 

t UoberdioEier derPhasmiden. Berlin Entomologische Zcitschrift, Vol. 13, 1870. 
Neno PbasmidoD. 

Bacillus (Ramulns) TlumheHi, g $, ( = Loncliodes sp.} Saussiiro, Ann. Soc. Ent* 
Fr. 1861, p. 469. Hab. Ceylon. 

Bacillus fBaculum) Sanss. Rovno do Zool. 1861, 128, ot Mdl. Orth. 

Fasc. 11, p 114. Kab. Brazil. (?) 

Bacillns carinulatus, Sanss. d $ » Rovao do Zool. 1868, 63 1. et M41. Orth. 1860. 
Fasc. II, p. Ill, PI. ir, fig. 1, ? Uab. Ceylon. 

BOfCillus gramineits, Bates, d Trans. Lin. Soc. Loud. 1865, p^. I, p. 320, pi. xliv, 
fig. 4. Bab. Natal. 

BactlZus aspencollis. Bates, 9 1 1* P* ^^7. Ilab. Natal. 

Bacillus Qttenzii, Bates, d 1* c., p. 327, PI. xliv, f. 14 a. Hab. Natal, 

Bacilluspatellifer, Bates, $ (?= Bacillus? Artemis, Westwood), 1. o., p. 328. Jlnb. 
DaijiUng!!! 

Bacillus Scytale, Bates, 9 1 he., p. 328, pt. xliv, fig. 9. Hab. Ceylon. 

Bacillus leprosus, Gorst, Arch, fiip Katargosch xxxv, p. 211. Hab. Zanzibar. 

Bacillus Oerhardii, Kanp, Proc. Zool. Soo. Lond. 1860. Hab. Now Zealand. 

Bacillus Geijfoviii j,Kaup, loo. cit., „ „ 
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each side of the body as far as the commencement of the fourth abdominal 
segment where it becomes somewhat interrupted; the interval between 
this line and the margins of the dorsal arcs pf the body is silvery white ; 
below, the insect is of an imiform light yellowish green ; above, between the 
brown lateral lines, darker green ; the meso- and meta-notum are indistinctly 
carinate down the middle, and under a moderately powerful lens appear to 
be mairked with delicate wavy transverse striae; the striation becomes less 
distinct on the abdominal segments. The abdomen is slightly expanded 
at the junction of its 4th and 5th segments from which latter it sensibly 
decreases in width to the apex of the seventh, whence it widens to a trifling 
extent; seventh segment equal to about times the 8th, exactly twice 
as long as the 9th which is obtusely rounded at the extremity and above 
presents a median and two lateral less distinct ridges ; these latter curve 
inwards at their apical ends, enclosing a shield-shaped area. Posterior 
margin of the terminal ventral segment slightly emarginate. 

Legs simple, of excessive tenuity; anterior very slightly longer than 
the posterior pair; intermediate shorter by the length of their own tibia 
than the former, Cerci long, obtuse, porreeted beyond the apex of the ab¬ 
domen, slightly forcipated and grooved at the sides, 

Total length 22 lines ; head li, protborax 1, mesothorax 4^, meta¬ 
thorax 3J, abdomen 9i- -f- 2i = llj ; antenn® SJ-. ' 

Jlab, Muitoc, Panj.ib, One specimen collected by Dr. W, Waagen. 

BACiriTiirs nrsprouLUS, n. sp. PI. VIT. Figs. 2-3. 

$ Filiform, slender, sordid, with a dark-green median dorsal streak, 
extending from the apex of the mesothorax to the extremity of the abdomen. 
“Head sub-ovate, witli the sides slightly convergent posteriorly, antenn® 16- 
jointed, joints very distinct; first joint depressed but not expanded; second 
twiiui as long as broad, cylindrical, its proximal end the broader. Mesothorax 
hardly narrower in front than beliind. Meso- and meta-notum Muth a 
raised median line and a few minute tubercles on their lateral margins. 
Abdomen cylindrical and filiform to the apex of the Gth segment, whence 
it suddenly expands to tlic junction of the 7th and 8th, whence it narrows to 
its truncate extremity which appears to bo constricted between the Sth and 
9tli segments ; six basal segmeiiis slightly expanded at their articular ends ; 
9th segment strongly carinate ; the cerci curved aud projecting at its postero¬ 
lateral angles. 

Legs long, slender, and simple ; first joint of anterior tarsi gi'eatly 
elongated; rather more than twice as long as the remaining joints taken 
together. 

Total length 24J lines, autenme 4, head 1^, proth. 1, mesotli. GJ, 
metath. 4i, abd. lOi + 2i = 12 J lines. 
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? Much more robust, with a well-defined median raised dorsal line 
along the whole length of the body, antennas absolutely shorter than those 
of the male, but with the bas^*! joint strongly carinate and more expanded. 
The mesothorax is visibly attenuated in front from the commencement of 
its apical third, meso- and meta-notum with a few minute warts along their 
lateral margins ; meso- and meta-sternum with a few similar warts scattered 
over their surface. 

The abdomen is sub-fusiform, depressed to the apex of the 6th segment, 
and has a distinct ridge, which can also be detected on the thorax, running 
internally and parallel to the lateral margins of all its dorsal segments 
except the last; its five posterior segments have another ridge on each side 
midway between their sides and tlic median ridge. Tlie posterior margin 
of the sixth ventral is produced in the middle into a sharp spine with a 
broad base. The seventh segment is nearly as long as the two last together ; 
these arc subeipial. The last is suhtrimcate at its extremity beyond which 
projects a small triangular azygos-plate carinated above. Cerei, in form of a 
tall four-sided pyramid with its angles rounded, project at the postero-latoral 
angles of last segment. 

Oi>creulm spatulatc in outline and flat below, with a broadly rounded 
extremity, not extending beyond the middle of the last segment. 

First ^oint of tarsus in anterior legs aa in the male. The body ig 
covered with very short setic in both sexes. 

Total length, 3i lines, ant. 3J, head 2}, protli. IJ, mesoth, 7}, metath, 

ahd. 15 i + 2rJ = 17i lines. 

I£ah .—South Andaman. Three males and three females, of which two 
were taken in copula, 

I have received from Dr. Stoliezka, who obtained it from the Ar.ikan 
coast, an insect diflering from the male ins Jct above described only in its 
greater length, in the absence of tubercles on the thorax, and in having two 
mort^joints to the antennaj; the measurements are as follows : 

^otal length 32 linos : ant. 6, head IJ, proth, 1^, mesoth. 7J, metath. 
6, ahd. 13 + 2] = loj lines. 

Bacillus oxttenes, n. sp. PI. V. Fig. 3. 

$ Excessively long and slender. Head unarmed, narrow, almost cylin¬ 
drical, being but slightly broader in front than posteriorly, notched behind in 
middle. Antenme 28-jointed, as long as the terminal segment of the 
abdomen ; first joint depressed, carinated above and expanded, second longer 
than broad, also depressed. Mesothorax much longer than the metathorax, 
sparsely granulated above and below, slightly expanded at the insertion of 
the legs, otherwise of perfectly uniform width ; meta-thorax with only a few 
scattered granules above and below; meso- and, meta-notum with a dark 
raised mesial line. Abdomen long, perfectly smooth, very gradually and 
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vegularly attenuated from its base to its almost indescribably acute, deeply- 
elefb, slightly recurved, and strongly compressed extremity. The seventh 
segment is hardly twice as long as the 8th, which is about a fifth of tho 
length of the last; this has a perceptible upward curvature and is cleft nearly 
to tho insertion of the minute conical cerci. The operculum is subdepressed, 
acutely pointed at the extremity, carinated below and reaches tho commence¬ 
ment of tho middle third of the last segment, where the cerci are inserted. 

Legs long, but rather stout as compared with tho body, triquetrous ; 
the fore femora are serrated for more than two-thirds of the length of the 
straight portion, intermediate femora with two or three triangular spines 
close together above near the base; posterior ones with one or two. Tibue 
with a well defined but not very salient foliacoous eariiia below; four 
posterior ones with minute spinules on all their crests. The right middle 
leg is a reproduced limb, liaviug but four joints to the tarsus and a single 
S 2 )ine on the femur. 

Total length of tho body 4 in. 9 linos ; antennm 6^ : head 24; proth. 
2 1 mesoth. 114; motath, 84; ahdomcn 23J + 10 ^ 334 lines. 

Abdomen : rest of body;: 1*4255 &c.: 1. 

Hah, —Pegu Yomah, collected by Mr, S. Kurz, the botanist at tlic 
Calcutta Botanic Garden, during his recent botanical tour through Biu’uui 
and the Tenasserim Provinces. 

In the form of the terminal segments of tlio body, this species a])' 
proaches B, Begulus^ Westw, % (Cat. p. 8, PI. XXII). 

ft 

Bacillus ljevioatus, PL V. Fig. 4. 

? Very slender and cylindrical and smooth. The head is armed witli two 
minute blunt erect spines between the eyes, and is slightly narrowed beiiiiul; 
its posterior margin with 3 or 4 notches. Auteuux exactly half the length of 
the mesothorax; first joint depressed and somewhat expanded, feebly eiiriinite 
above, its outer margin more convex than tho imier; second joiut^iilly as 
broad as long, depressed. 

Abdomen extremely long and slender, tapering very gratlually to the 
apex of the seventh segment; whence it very slightly expands to the basal 
half of the last which suddenly narrows to its extremity; this is divieWJ 
by a shoit cleft into rounded tips. 7th dorsal segment eipial to 8th, half us 
long as the last which is carinate above. Cerei pointed. Operculum narrow 
depressed, obtusely pointed, reaching the end of basal third of last segment. 

Legs simple; anterior pair tolerably long; anterior femora serrated 
for three-foui*th of the length of upper crest, Tho firat joint of anterior 
’ tarsi is twice the length of its homologue in the intermediate legs, which is 
rather shorter than that of the posterior logs. 

7 
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Total length of body 2 in. 10 lin, ant. 3J, head IJ, proth, li, mesoth* 
6metath. 5, abd. 15f -|- 3i == 19 J lines. 

Hah, —Samagooting, Naga Hills, Assam, One immature specimen 
collected by Capt lin Butler. This species is closely allied to B, Wesiiooodii, 

BACTLmra Westwoodh, n, sp. PI. VI, Fig. 3. 

S Elongate, slender, sub-cylindrical, convex. Head narrowed from the 
eyes to the base, with its sides slightly convex, armed between the eyes with 
two forwardly and slightly outwardly directed spines ; and with its posterior 
margin fiiinily notcdiedin the middle and on each side. Antenn® more than 
half as long as the mesothorax, from 21 to 2G-jointed ; first joint carinated 
above and depressed but not expanded ; second joint nearly as broad as long ; 
the rest filiform with the exception of the last which is thickened at the tip. 
Mesothorax slightly narrowed in front and, with the metathorax, somewhat 
expanded at the insertion of the legs. The abdomen is narrowed from the 
base to the apex of the first segment, expands again to the apex of the 
second, maintains pretty much an uniform width for the next two or 
three segments and finally gradually tapers to a point. The seventli dorsal 
segment is twice the length of the eighth, hut hardly exceeds the last. This 
is cleft and slightly compix'ssed at the extremity. The opereulum is some¬ 
what boat-shaped, below strongly carinate for its posterior half, and comes 
into such close and complete opposition with the margins of the terminal 
dorsal segments, with which it is coincident, as to conceal from view 
the genital ]mrts, permitting only the tips of the cerci to emerge. Legs 
triquetrous, their edges beset with short cilia; straight portion of upper 
edge of fore femora serrated nearly to the apical end ; the intermediate and 
hind femora have a triangular’spine below at the apex ; all the tibiae have a 
foliaceous carina arising near the base and gradually subsiding towards the 
apex; the posterior ones have sometimes a triangular foliaceous spine 
near the base above; the intermediate ones sometimes one, two or none. 
Tarsi ti4^uotrous ; first joint of tho anterior pair as long as the others taken 
together ; in the other logs it is not nearly as long as the united lengths of 
the remaining joints. 

Total length of the body 4 in. 8 linos, antcnnjB GJ, head 2L proth, 
2, mesoih. 11, metath. S, abdomen 27-J- + 5^ =33. 

Abdomen : rest of body ;: 1’401'2 : 1. 

In the specimen described, the intermediate legs when stretched straight 
backwards, reach to the commencement of the posterior third of the fourth 
abdominal segment, tho posterior legs to the oerci anales; in other 
specimens the intermediate legs extend rather beyond the fourth segment, 
and tlic posterior t)ne8 beyond the extremity of the abdomen. 

Hah, —^Nine adult and three immature females were captured by my 
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private collector during the months of August, September and October last 
in the neighbourhood of Port Blair on South Andaman. An immature 
insect collected by Mr, Homfray at Camorta, Nicobar Islands, differs so 
slightly from larvae, beyond doubt belonging to the present species, that I 
hesitate to give it another name. 

Bacillus (Baculum) Abtemts, Westwood. PL VI. Pigs. 1-2. 

Bacillus f Artemis, 2 1 Westwood, Oat. of Orthoptcrons Insects in the British 
Mns., 1859, Pt, I, Phasmidas, p. 10, pi. xxvi, fig. 9, 9a. 

B. patellifer. Bates, 'I’rans. Lin. Soo, London, 1865, Vol, xxv, Pt, I, p, 328. 

Numerous specimens of an insect remarkably abundant in the moist, 
deep valleys of Sikkim, in Caobar, in the Bhutan Doars and at-Samagooting 
in the Naga Hills, ^ce in every respect both with Bates’ description of 
J?. •patellifer and with Baeillm ? Artemis described and figured by Prof. 
Westwood from a dried and mutilated example now in the Hopeian collection 
at Oxford, The comparison of dried specimens in my possession with 
Westwood’s figures shows that the compression of the three terminal seg¬ 
ments is mainly, and that the depression and enlargement posteriorly of 
the sixth dorsal are entirely effects of drying. Bates omits to mention 
that the terminal dorsal segment is grooved above in the middle line, and 
that the emai'gination in its posterior border is occupied by a small carinated 
azygos plate with a rounded liiuder margin ; the state of preservation of 
Prof. Westwood’s specimen may probably account for his omission to men¬ 
tion not only these points but even the cmargination itself. Tlie following 
are the dimensions of a spocinien from the Naga Hills figui'cd on plate vi. 

Total length 1 in. 5 linos, ant. 7 lines (25-jointed), head 2^, proth. 
2, mesoth. lOJ, metath. 8, abd. 2 in. OJ line + 6 = 2 in. 6^. 

A variety found in all the districts mentioned above with the excep¬ 
tion of the Bhutan Doars is figured side -by side with the typical form on 
the same plate as showing the value of the armature of the legs unsuj^orted 
by other characters in making a species ; almost every gradation from the 
extremely acanthophyllous and spinose condition of the legs there depicted 
to their almost completely unarmed condition in fig. 1 being to be met with. 
Fig. 2 a, 2 b, 2 c may represent the same parts of fig, 1. ^ 

Bacillus (Baculum) msioiaB, n. sp. PI. V. Figs. 1-2. 

? Extremely robust, greatly elongated, subeylindrical, convex. Head 
remarkably stout, conspicuously narrowed from the eyes to the base, the 
sides being almost straight, armed between the eyes with two stout-based, 
a<iuminate, forwardly-directed and incurved spines or horns, notched 
posteriorly in the middle. Antennse 25-jointed; basal joint depressed, 
expanded, and carinated above. Mesothorax gradually attenuated from the 
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base forwards; metathorax of uniform width; both are marked above with 
a fine raised median line which is continued on to three or four of the 
basal segments of the abdomen. 

The abdomen is attenuated from the base of its third segment to the 
extremity. The three teminal segments are compressed; the first of these 
is twice as long as the second ; the second times as long as the last 
which is gi’oovcd above in the middle lino and has its posterior margin divided 
into two rounded lobes by a narrow fissure filled by the median carina of 
a small az 3 ’'gos plate ; the upper contour of tins last segment meets that of 
the preceding at a very obtuse angle. The operculum extends about ono 
line beyond the abdomen ; its posterior half is greatly compressed, so much 
so at its sub-truncate extremity tliat its opposite inner fiiccs arc in completo 
contact. Cerci minute, conical, their tips alone projecting slightly between 
the })ostcrior and middle thirds of the last abdominal segment. 

Legs stout, tri([uetrous ; u[)por and lower crests of fore femora in- 
conspieuoush" serrate towards the base; the intermediate femora are curved, 
their upper margin forming the convex curvature, and below at the base present 
two conspicuous divergent foliaceous expansions with rounded free margins, 
one springing from each crest and a conical spine at the apex ; the posterior 
femora are hut feebly curved and exhibit but a faint indication of these 
foliaceous lobes, and have also a spine at the apex below; all four posterior 
femora appear to ho regularly tricarinate above, owing to the very close 
approximation of their two upper crests. The intermediate tibim have a 
large foliaceous lobe like a tooth of a saw near the base above, which is 
much reduced or even absent in the posterior pair; all the tibiae have a shaip, 
well-developed foliaceous carina, on their basal third below, wliieh in the 
fore tibiae traverses the whole length of the joint. The first tarsal joint in 
the fore-legs is hardly as long as the other joints taken together; in tho 
other legs it is not nearly as long; 

TJic intei*mcdiatc legs if stretched backwards would reach only jiist 
beyond the apex of the tim’d, the posterior ones to tho apex of the sixth 
abdominal segment. 

Total length of body 7 in. 2 t lines ; antennae Si ; head 3-J ; proth. 2^ ; 
mesoth. IGJ-; metath. 14; abd. 40 + + oporc. 1 = 60^. 

Abdomen : rest of body :: 1'3G55 Ac.: 1. 

Hah ,—Samagooting, Naga hills, Assam, (Captain Butler) ; Sikkim 
(Mr. Mandelli) ; and the valleys around Cherra Funji in the Khasi hills 
(Lieut. Bourne), 

Bacillus (JJaculum) Pexthestlea, n. sp. PI, V. Fig. 5. 

$ Elongate, stout, cylindrical, smooth, with a faint raised median lino 
extending from the anterior extremity of tho mesothorax nearly to tip of 
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the abdomen. Head not so stout as in tho preceding species, armed between 
the eyes with two minuto conical spinules or tubercles, its posterior margin 
presents 3 notches giving it the appearance of being bi-tuberculate, 
narrowed from the eyes to the base. Antennae very slender, as long as the 
three terminal abdominal segments taken together, 30-jointcd; first joint some¬ 
what expanded ; second minute, hardly longer than broad, followed by 28 
filiform joints gradually increasing in length to the apical one. Mesothorax 
uniform in width except at the insertion of the legs where it is expanded. 
Metathorax broader than the mesothorax and expanded at each end. 

Abdomen very long, attenuated from the base of the 5th segment; tho 
three segments anterior to this are uniform in width and broadest of all, 
broader even than the basal segment which is just perceptibly concave at 
the sides; the Gth ventral lias a rounded punctate callosity posteriorly; 
the antc-penultimatc segment is as long as the two last taken together; the 
last is gi’ooved above in the middle line, has its posterior angles pointed and 
rather deficxed than projecting outwards and its hinder margin sub- 
angularly emarginate, the emargination being filled by an azygos plate 
which is carinate, has its free margin straight and projecting beyond the 
acutely angular tips of tlie segment, and its postcro-lateral angles rounded. 
Cerci tolerably salient, obtuse. Operculum subcompressed and carinate for 
nearly its posterior half, rounded but not compressed at the tip which barely 
reaches ns far as the bottom of the emargination in the last segment. 

Legs slender ; anterior pair triquetrous ; the two other paii*s subtrique- 
trous, their iqiper crests being not nearly so closely approximated as in tho 
preceding species. The intermediate legs, stretched straight backwards so 
as to be parallel with the long axis of the body, reach to the middle of the 4th, 
tlic posterior ones to that of the 7th segment. The anterior femora are 
denticulate to beyond the middle of their upper and lower crests ; the four 
posterior pairs ai*c devoid of spines or follaccous lobes except at their apical 
ends below where there is a short denticulate elevation, all the tibim have a 
lamellar carina arising and attaining its greatest dovelo 2 )ment near the proxi¬ 
mal end; and the distal halves of the four posterior ones are acutely spinulose 
on all edges. Tho first joint of the tarsus of the fore-legs is fully as long as, 
of the intermediate legs shorter than, of the posterior legs almost as long^ 
as, the remaining joints together; but tho first tarsal joint of 1st legs is 
longer and slenderer than those of the 2nd and 3rd pairs. 

Colour green with tho prostemum, bases of all the legs, the stigmata, 
the spines on the head and tho interval between them, and the apex of the 
abdomen blackish-brown. 

' Total length, 6 in. lOi lines; antenna), 9 lin.; head, ^3J; proth, 2 \; 
mesoth. 15i ; metath. 13 J-; abdomen 3 in. 3 lin. 0 lin. « 4 in.; ant. legs: 
femui* 23 lin. + tibia 22 + tarsus 6i s 4 in. 3| lin.; inter, legs; f. 17i + tib. 
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16 +1. 4|s= 3 in. 2^ lin.; post, legs; f. 20 + tib. 18 + tar. 5 = 3 in. ^ linea. 

Abdomen : rest of the body: : 1*3012 Ac,: 1. 

Sah ,—single specimen was collected in the neighbourhood of Baxa, 
Bhutan Dodr, by Dr. Cameron. 

Bacillus (Baculitm) fttecillatits, n. sp. PL V. Fig. 6. 

$ Elongate, cylindrical, smooth. Head unarmed, narrowed from^ the 
eyes to the base, with three notches on its posterior margin. Antenna3 long 
and fine, as long as the metanotum proper, or as the two basal segments of 
the abdomen together, 24-jointed ; first joint depressed, not gi*catly expanded, 
strongly carinate above ; second longer than broad, sub-cylindrical; rest 
filiform. Meso- and meta-notum with a most delicate median line in relief; 
the former is of uniform width througliout, the latter very slightly expanded 
posteriorly at the origin of the legs. Abdomen shorter in proportion to tho 
rest of the body than in the two preceding species, cylindrical to the apex of 
its fifth segment; whence it becomes slightly compressed and attenuated 
to its furcate extremity. A small azygos plate carinated above and with 
its posterior margin rounded, fills the bottom of the interval between the 
arms of the fork, which conceal its sides from view from above. Tho 
operculum is boat-shaped; its extremity which is rounded and slightly 
spread out horizontally, attains the level of tho bottom of the fork only. 

The legs closely resemble those of B, PentJieaileay but the four posterior 
femora have some widely-placed spinules on both their inferior crests ; the 
intermediate ones reach to the end of the basal third of the 5th, the posterior 
extend slight beyond the terminal abdominal segment. 

Total length 5 in. lin. : antenna? 8 ; liead 3 ; proth. 2^ ; mesoth, 
\; metath, 10; abd. 27^ + 6i =: 33|^; ant. legs, 3 in. 7 lin.; inter, 
legs 2 in. 6 lin.; post, legs 2 in. II lin. Colour uniform green. 

The abdomen: rest of body:: 1*2162 Ac. : 1. 

Sab, —Baxa, Bhutan DoSr, collected by Dr. Cameron. 

This species is at once distinguished from the two preceding, as indeed 
these are from one another, by the difference in the structure of the 
terminal dorsal segment; by the form of the operculum, by the relative 
length of the abdomen to that of the body, and by the absence of spines 
from the head. 

In the four preceding species to which M. de Saussure’s subgenerio 
term Baculum may be provisionally applied, the last dorsal segment of 
the abdomen is mesially grooved above; the line of structural weakness 
thus produced, may possibly subserve the purpose of giving greater ex¬ 
pansibility to the segment during copulation and oviposition. This 
peculiarity of structure is present also in Bacillus {Baculum) Ou~ 
niculu%^ Westwood, in J?. {B,) Hpphereonf Westwood, and in B, {B.) 
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seyiale. Bates, if one may judge from the published figures of those 
species. With regard to the last mentioned, it should be noted that Mr. 
Bates, although he states its affinities to be with the first, at the same 
time refers it to a totally distinct subgeneric group, viz,, to Bamului, do 
Sauss., in which the abdomen is fusiform and acuminate at the extremity. 
It is also to be remarked that the species to which B. scytale is said to 
be so nearly related by Bates has turned out not to be a Bacillua%t 
all, but a Lonchode^ very closely allied indeed to L, paeudoporua, Westw., 
if not identical with that species. Hamulus is, however, still retained by 
M. de Saussure for a group of the Bacilli, under which B, humilis, Westw., 
B, carinulattm, Sauss., See., have been arranged. 

Bacillus scabriusculus, n. sp. PI. VII. Fig. 1. 

Very robust. The integument is wrinkled and studded with 
granulations and small tubercles. Head thick, coarsely granulated, very 
little narrowed behind, armed beWeen the eyes with two conical spines, 
projecting outwards and slightly backwards and with their bases united by a 
transverse elevation, bi-tuberculate posteriorly. Antennae as long as the 
metathorax, 18-jointcd, ciliated; the first is depressed and expanded, and 
strongly carinated; the second joint is about half the length of the first, 
twice as long as broad and depressed; the rest are slenderer than it and 
filiform. Prothorax narrower in front, with its anterior margin hollowed for 
the reception of the heiid, covered with coarse granules. Meso- and 
meta-notum irregularly wrinkled longitudinally and covered with small 
tubercles or coarse granules, marked with a raised median line; the former 
gradually ■widens from the apex to the insertion of the intermediate legs ; 
the latter is broader and of uniform width, and a distinct suture divides it 
into an anterior posterior division (the true 1st abdominal segment = segment 
mediare). Below, the gannlations and wrinkles are finer. The abdomen is 
cylindrical to the fifth or sixth segment, whence it becomes suddenly contracted 
and compressed, but expands again slightly at the apex which is furcate; the 
bottom of the fork is occupied by a small cariuated azygos plate. The 
upper contour of the three terminal dorsal segments is extremely convex 
and the posterior margin of the first two of them is produced into a small 
process. The operculum is lanceolate in outline as seen from below, its 
postenor half is carinate and its apex barely reaches the level of the minute 
cerei. 

Legs long; anterior pair triquetrous, the rest prismatic ; anterior femora 
serrated to the middle of the upper crest; the intermediate ones, are armed 
with three conspicuous dentate foliaceous lobes above and with three small 
spines on the other crest, one opposite to each of the foliaceous lobes ; the 
posterior femora have some small spines on each of their upper crests. The 
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intermediate tibiae have each two small foliaceous lobes above at the proximal 
end and immediately opposite to these, below, a single spine ; at their distal 
ends all their edges are spinuloso; the posterior tibiae have two minute spines 
above at the proximal end and their distal ends arc similarly spinuloso. All 
the legs are sbortly-ciliate, esp^g^lly at the extremities. 

Total length 4 in. lines; antennse 7i; head ; proth. 2^, 
mesoth. lOJ ; metath. 7^; abdomen 18^ + 7 = 25^ lines. 

Rah ,—^Naga HillS| Assam. A single specimen was collected by Captain 
Butler. 


Explanation of Flates, 

Plate V. 

Fig. 1. Bacillus (Buculum) insigniSf $, nat. size, la, the head seen sideways; 
15, the extremity of the abdomen seen sideways. 

Fig. 2. Upper view of terminal abdominal segment of B, insignis, ?, enlarged. 

Fig. 3, B. oinytenes, p, nat. size j 2a, extremity of the abdomen from the side. 

Fig. 4. Bacillus lesvigatuSf $, nat. size; dia, 5, c, represent same ports as in tho 
previous flgnres. 

Fig. 6. Upper view of terminal abdomen segment of B, Pentkesilea ^, enlarged; 
6a, side-view of three terminal segments, nat. size. 

Fig. 6. B.fiifcillatiis, p, terminal segment of tho abdomen from above, enlarged; 
6a, tho three terminal segments nat. size seen sidowaya. 

Fig. 7. B. fuscolincat}tSf i , nat. size; 7a, tho throe terminal sogmonta of tho body 
seen from above; 75, tho same seen from the side. 

Plate VI. 

Pig. 1. Badlliis Artemis, Westw. ?, nat. size. 

Fig. 2. Bacillus Artemis, Westwood 9 > sizo; 2a, tho throo terminal 

segments seen from tho side; 25, tho terminal segment, )C 2 from above, 2c, tho 
extremity of tho abdomen from below, 2d, basal joint of antonnse magniitod. 

Fig. 3. B, ^Vestwoodiis ? , nat. sizo; 3a, side view of throe terminal sogmonta of 
abdomen; 35,tho same from below, 

Plate VII. 

Fig. 1. Badlhis scahriuscuhiSf $; nat. size; la, the throo terminal sogmonta of 
the abdomen from the side. 

Fig. 2. Bacilhis kispidulus, d*, nat. size; 2a, the terminal segments of tho abdomen 
seen sideways; 2b, tho same soon from above; 2 g, tho same from beneath. 

Fig. 3, Bacilhis Mspiduliis, f, nat. size; 3a, 35, 3c, roprosout same parts os in fig. 2. 
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On an undesceibejd species op Lophophanes, hy W. E. Beooks, C. E., 

Assent). 

[Received llth February, 1873 ; read 5th March, 1873.] 
LoVU01>UA?ij!:S IIUMKT, II. sp. 

Description, Head and ftrest, neck, chin and throat, bluish black ; the 
black of the tlu’oat extends about 0*G of auinch from base of lower mandible; 
cheeks and ear coverts, and sides of the neck beyond ear coverts, form a 
patch of pure white; there is also a large patch of ]»ure white on the back 
of t)ie nock; on the sides of the neck below the white patch the black 
extends about i of an inch lower down than it does on the centre of the 
breast; back and wing coverts dark bluish grey, becoming paler and more 
asli coloured on the upper tail coverts; lesser and greater wing coverts 
tipped with bright white ; wings and tail dusky, the feathers having paler 
edges; wing lining, axillaries and breast a clear ochre passing to a dusky 
yellow grey on the Hanks, lower abdomen, and under tail coverts. This 
fulvous lower surface is characteristic of the species. Bill black; legs and 
feet dusky. 

Total louiyth judjjing from the skma, will bo about 4 iiichos. 

No. hniKlliufdkitt. Win^. Tail. Bill at front. Tarsus. Midtoo and olav. Hindtoo and claw. 

1— 3’7 2*:i5 1-76 '32 *68 -5 *48 

2— 3*5 212 1-7S *3 '66 -5 -5 

Tins species strikingly resembles in colouration the plate of Farm 
Bniannietts^ Sharpe and Dresser, in their fine work on the Birds of Europe; 
except that it is almost devoid of the greenish tint of the upper parts 
shewn in the plate, and our species is not a typical Bants, but a crested 
Lophophanes. It is also rather like Hodgson’s diuwing olBams oemoiUus; 
but that species is not shewn to be crested, neither has it any white 
Kj)ots on the wings, 

I ])i(*ked this species out of a collection of Sikkim birds, sent by Mr. 
Mandelli to Mr. Ball The discovei’cr allouw me to describe it, and I have, 
therefore, great pleasure in naming it after my friend Jlr. Humo,as I cannot 
vtiiueniber any species named after the most laborious of om* present 
Indian Oruithologists. 
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[With plates VIII, IX, X.] 

TmJfSmOEMIAOJSM 

106. Anneslea monticola, nov. sp. 

Arbor 80-90 pcdalis v. in regionibus altioribus pumila, glaberrima; folia 
c. 3 (arboris juvenilis usque ad 7) poll, longa, ovato-oblonga, raro lanceola- 
ta, basi rotundata v. obtusa et subdecurrentia, breVe lateque petiolata, acu¬ 
minata V. acuta, intcgra v. obsolete crenata, crassissime coriacea, nervis vix 
visibilibua, subtus (in sieco) atropunctata; flores majusculi, basi bibracteo- 
lati, pcdicellis 2, sub fructu usque 3 poll, longis crassis albis romulos termi- 
nantibus ; calyx coriaceus, albus ; corolla rosea. Martaban^ —A. crassipedi 
arete aifinis, pcdunculis et foliis acutis distinguitur. 

107. Saubauja abmata, nov. sp. 

Arbor 25-30 pedalis, novellis squamis adpressis firmis subosseis acutis- 
simis vestita; folia 9^10 pollicaria, lato-ovata ad obovato-oblonga, acuta, 
basi obtusa, brevisaime petiolata (petiolis crassis squamatis), spinescenti 
serrata, chartacea, glabra, sed subtus secus costam nervosque squamis subos¬ 
seis adpressis adspersa ;* flores li poll, fere in diametro, in pedunculis bre- 
vissimis crassis dense squamatis solitarii, vulgo supra foliorum delapsorum 
cicatricibus fasciculati; sepala tomento squamis rigidis adpressis intermixto 
obducta; ovarium unflc u”> parte unita stylorum 5 dense villosum.—Jforto- 
hm. 
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alseformeni producta.'^Jfar/ad 0 ». N. B. H, attenuata^ Wall., Cat. 1140; 
Horsf. et Beno. H. Jav. rar. 237, a me non visa, vix hujus generis sed 
probabiliter cum Broumlowia lanceolata^ Bth., comparanda. 

116. Helicteres outusa, Wall. Cat. 1184. 

Fruticulus partibus omnibus fulvo-tomentcllis; folia oblonga ad ob- 
longO'lanceolata, brcvissime petiolata, basi obtusa v. rotundata ibidemque 
3-nervia, 2-2^ poll, longa, in eadumquo stirpe obtusa v. acuta et vulgo 
mucronata, cbartacea, intcgra, supra pills brevibus stellatis adsporsa, subtus 
fulvesceuti stellato-tomentella; flores parvi, breve pcdicellati; cjmse fulvo- 
toinentflla', brevissimie, axillarcs, pauciflora?, graciles ; calyx circ, 2 lin. lon- 
gus, stellato-tomentellus ot subfurfuraccus ; petala sublongiora; staminum 
columna glabra ; capsula) oblonga?, breves, circ. 7-8 lin. long®, dense villoso- 
muricatae, carpellis inter se arete poherentibus obtusis v. subobtusis.— Mar- 
tahan^ Tenasserim, S. lanceolatm, DC. ( = H. virgata, Wall.) alfinis. 

117. PXEROSPER^inTM ACEROTDES, Wall. Cat. 1171. 

Arbor, novolHs dense tomentosis ; folia elliptica v. lato-oblonga, utjdu- 
rimum subobliqua, arboris junioris palmato-5-7-loba, breviuscule petio¬ 
lata, profunde et saepius inaequali-cordata, vcrosimilitcr nunquam pcltata, 
breve acuminata v. apiculata, supra glabra, subtus caneseenti v. fulvesccnti- 
tomentosa, basi 5-7-nervia; stipul®... ; flores magni, albi, breve crasseque 
pedicellati, 3-v. 2-ni axillarcs et subeymosi ; bractcolro oblongo-lauceolat®, 
tomentosso, integr®; calyx 2-3 poll, longus, scpala crassissime coriaeea, 
linearia, ferrugineo-tomentosa, extus striata, intua fulvo-stollato pubesccn- 
tia; stylus glaber; ovarium fulvcscenti-tomentosum; capsul® 5-angularcs, 
oblongse.— Tenaaserim^ Andamans. 

TILIAGEJE. 

118. Bebbta mollis. Wall. Cat. 1186. 

Arbor magna, novellis tomentellis; folia cordato-rotundata, lata, circ, 
6-7 poll, longa et lata, basi palmato-7-9-nervia, petiolata, petiolis 4-5 poll, 
longis dense puberulis v. tomentellis, obtusiuscula v. acuta, obsolete repanda 
et in lobos 2-3 breves obtusos producta, chartacea, adulta supra (nervis 
pubescentibus exceptis) glabra, subtus dense puberula v. subtomontosa; 
flores c. 4-5 lin. in diametro, albi,paniculas laxas fulvo-tomentosas terminales 
formantes ; pedicelli longi, tomentosi; calyx extus dense tomentosus, pro¬ 
funde 2-3-fldus, in alabastro subglobosus ; petala obovato-lanceolata, calyce 
longiora; stamina numerosissima et conforta; stylus simplex, glaber; ova¬ 
rium villosum; capsul® unacum alis oblique obLngis norvosis c. 2-2^^ poll, 
in diametro, tomenteHae, sicese, brunne®; semina globosa.— Pegu^ Martaban, 
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119. Gbewu. scabbiba, Wall. Cat. 1113 (pro parte). 

Frutex ? novellis ferrugineo-tomentellis; folia oblonga v. ovato-lanceo- 
lata, 5-6 poll, longa, petiolis brcvibus fcrnigitieo-tomeutosis, basi obtusa v. 
rotundata, scrrata, acuminata, chartacea, utrinque (prEesertim subtus) stella- 
to-hirta et acabra, 3-nervia, veiiis transversis valde conapicuis ; flores circ, 8-10 
lin. longi, pedicellis sulcatis ferrugineo-tomentosis et subfurfuraceis, '2-3-ni 
cymas parvaa ferruginco-tomcntoaas axillarcs formantcs; scpala 7-8 lin. 
longa, lineari-lanceolata, extus scabriuacule ferrugineo-tomentella ; petala 
circ. 2 lin. longa, lamina oblongo-lanceolata obtusa et a foveola lata crass& 
dense fulvo-villos4 usque ad basin fere separabilis ; gynophorum et ovarium 
fulvo-villosa; drupje profunde 4-loba), sed sa»pe lobormn unus alterve aborti- 
vus, lobis obtusis et divergentibus parce liispidis glabrescentibus, pollicem 
fere in diametro; mosocarpium fibrosum, coccis monospermis.— Martaban^ 
Tenaeserim, Species (?. odorata, Bl. (G. umhellata^ lloxb.) et G, colmina- 
re, Sin. valde affinis, sub eodem nomine cum G. piloea, Lamk., a el. Walli- 
chio distributa indeque a Wightio ct Arnotto cum eadem confiisa. G. 
rctusifolia, Kurz in hocce diario, 1872, p. 294 proposita, foliis profunde 
retiisis in sinu iiiueronatis insignis, teste cl. Mastersio ad G. bumilem, 
Wall., speciem nondiun doscriptam, pertinet. 

120. Grewia microstemma, Wall. ap. Voigt. Cat. Ilort. Suburb. 
Calcutt. 128, 

Frutex novellis scabro-pubernlis ; folia oblonga v. ovato-lanceolata, basi 
ine([uali-rotundata, brevissime petiolata, 5-7 poll, longa, acuminata, duplica- 
to-serrato-dcntata, cliai*tacca, utrinque (prEeseriim subtus) scabro-puberula, 
3-ncrvia, cum ^icrvo adjecto ad latus latius ; stipulae petiolis fulvo-tomcnto- 
sis longiorcs, subulat;e, strictfo, scabro-puberulas ; flores parvi; pedicelli 
tomentosi, breves ; cym® multiflor® brevissime pedunculat® 2-3-n® axilla- 
res ; scpala circ. 2 lin. longa, fulvo-puborula; petala lineari-lanceolata, 1 lin. 
lon^a, lonsitudinc fovcobc ovalis villoso-eiliat® incrassatco, dorso linea liirsu- 
ta notata; stamina in floribus masculis 16; ovarium hirsutum; drup®.,.— 
Pegu, 

121. Columbia rLOBrniniDA, {Greivia florihitmlay Wall. ap. Voigt. 
Cat. Hort. Suburb. Calc. 128 ; Glossospermum ? 5-alatum, Wall. Cat. 1154 
et 7841). 

Frutex scabro-stellato-hirtollus ; folia rotundata v. lato-obovato-oblon- 
^a, basi vulgo cordata, petiolis longiusculis gracilibus scabris, acuta v. brevo 
acuminata v. obtusa, apicem vei*sus sropius in lobos 2 v. unicum obtusum v, 
truncatum raro acutum producta, distanter dentata, basi vulgo 7-nervia, 
mcmbranacea, supra stcllato-scaberrima, subtus plus minus pilis stcllatis 
puborula et mox scabrescentia; flores parvi, pedicellis gracilibus brevibus 
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tomentellift, in cymulaspcdunculatas diapositi ct paniculam tcnninalem laxam 
cancsccnti-puberulam cfficientes; aepala lineam circitcr longa, oxtus canes- 
centl-tomontella ; petala obovato-oblonga, obtusa, sepalis 8ub®quilonga, basi 
fovcola minuta inerassata villoso-ciliata aucta ; capsulae 7-0 lin. in diametro, 
stellato-puberulas, scabriB, sicca?, niatum) in carpidia 3-4 iudehiscentia mono- 
spcrma bialata separantcs.— Ava^ Martaban^ 

122. Etodta titicixa, Wall. Cat. 1219. 

Fratex ? glaber, ramulis lineis 4 acnto prominentibus notatis ; folia 3-v. 
nni-foliolata in eodcm v. diversis ramulis, opposita, glabra, pctiolis J 
poll, leviter alatis ; foliola 2-3^ poll, longa, lanceolata v. obovato-lanceola- 
ta, basi attenuata et subsessilia, merabranacea, breve acuminata, subtus palli¬ 
da ; paniculiE contract® et parv®, pubcrul®, pctiolis v. multo brevioi'cs v, 
8ub®quilonga5; flores parvi, brevissime pedicellati; petala 4, lineari-oblonga, 
obtusa, subcoriacea; carpella...,— Tenasserim. 

123. Limo^ia aIiTERNITOLTA, Wall. ap. Voigt. Hort. Calcutt. 130. 

Fruticulus gracilis, simplex v. parce raraosus, deciduus, inermis, glaber- 
rimus ; folia impari-pinnata, racbidc anguste alata; foliola d-7-juga cum 
impari, alterna, subsessilia, oblongo-lanccolata ad lanceolata, obli(|ue acumi¬ 
nata, crenata, glabra, 1-1poll, longa, pcllucido-punctata ; floras pentame- 
ri, parvi, albi, e ramulis novellis axillaribus brevibus oricntes et cymam bre- 
vem glabram breve pcdunculatam v. subscssilern elTorinantes ; calycis lobi 
trigono-oblongi, acuta, ^ lin. long!; petala 3 lin. longa, acutiuscula ; sta¬ 
mina 10, alternatim breviora, filamenta basi intus parce puWula ; ovarium 
obovatum, compressiusculum, Iseve, toro brevi crasso insidens, 2-loculare, 
loculis ovulo solitario ])endulo; stylus curvus, stigmato incrassato; torus 
post pi’seflorationem productus; baccae...,— Pegu. 

8IMABUBEJS. 

124. Brucea mollts, Wall. MS. 

Fruticulus simplex v, subsimplex, 2-3 pcdalis, novellis pubcrulis v. 
pubeseentibus; folia imparipinnata, pctiolus rachisque teres puberuli, gla- 
brescentes ; foliola 4-6-juga cum impari, ovato-oblonga v. ovato-lanceolata, 
longiuscule petiolulata, acuminata, integerrima, membranacea, supra sparse, 
subtus densius, pubescentia v. prsetcr nervos pubescentes glabra, 2-3 poll, 
longa; flores minuti, graciliter pedicellati, racemos puberulos v. pubescentes 
simplices graciles folio multo breviores axillarea formantes; drup® solitari® 
V. bin®, rarius tern®, ovat®, pisi majoris magnitudine v. majores.— Marta¬ 
ban. Brucea genus magis ad Tapiriam inter Anacardiaceas spectat. 
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MELIACEM 

125. CniCKBASSiA VELUTiNA, (Swietenia velutina et S. villosa, Wall. 
Cat.). 

Species mihi bona, a Ch. tabulari distinguitur novcllis, foliis etc. molli- 
tor pubescentibus, foliolis numerosioribus supra velutinis subtus molUter 
pubescentibus ; paniculia ferrugineo-tomentosia ; floribus majoribus j petalia 
obovato-oblonj^s 5-6 lin. longis; calyce dense fulvo-tomentoso j capsulis 
atria, sublaevibus.— Pegu^ etc. 

OELA8TBINEM 

120. MicaoTBOPTS lo^totfolia, Wall. Cat. 4339 (pro parte). 

FrutcK ? glaber; folia oblongo-lanceolata v. oblonga, pctiolis crassis 
4-5 lin. longis, breve acuminata, basi acuta, 6-7 poll, longa, Integra, coriacca, 
utrinque (prjesertim supra) rugulosa, opaca ; flores breve cymosi; peduncu- 
lus 4-0 lin. longus; capsula? obovataj; testa seminis rubra.— Tenasserim. Q-, 
lalifoVuBy Gais., in Hb. Kew assimilis, nervatione autem diversa. 

AMPELIBEM. 

127. Leea compactifloua, nov. sp. 

Arbuscula L. eamhucince valdc ailinis, sed foliola angustiora, argute 
serrato-dentata, longc acuminata ; inflorescentia petiolo multo brevier, fer- 
rugineo-tomentosa; ilorcs viridiusculi, sessiles, bracteis latis brevibus ovatis 
acutis subscariosis circumdati et in glomerulos compactos congest!; fructus 
non adsunt.— Martaban. 

128. Leea otoantea, Griff. Not. Dicot. 697. t. 645, f. 3. 

Frutex sirriplex, clatus, glaberi’imus ; folia largissima, supra-dccomposi- 

ta, petiolus comprcssiusculus lievis ; foliola vulgo magna, 6-8 poll, longa, 
petiolulis I (terininali usque ad 2) poll, longis, oblonga ad oblongo-lan- 
ceolata, breve et abrupte acuminata, basi acuta, grosse crenato-seiTata, tcuui- 
coriacea, glaberrima, lucida, sicoando nigrescentia, nervis subtus prominenti- 
bxis ; ilorcs parviuscuH, virescenti-albidi, pediccllis brevissimis robustis v. 
Bubsessiles, in cymam amplam diffusam 2-3-chotomice ramosam glaberrimam 
axillarem v. subtcrniinalem petiolorum longitudine v. longiorem dispositi^ 
bractero bracteolaequc ante antliesin caducissimse ; calycis lobi breves, rotun- 
dati V. subacuti, glabri; petala reflexa, lineam circiter longa; lobi tubi 
staminum tnangulari-lanceolati, acuminati, apice integro reflexi; baccae de- 
presso-globosse, 4-6 spermsc; semina obtuse carinata, lateribus tuberculato- 
costatis.— Tenasserm. 

I 

129. Leea mta, Wall. Cat. 6831. 

Frutex hurailis, 2-3 pcdalis, glaber j folia bipinnata, petiolis teretibus; 
foliola petiolulis 1-2 lin. longis, oblongo-ad ovato-lanceolata, 5-8 poll, longa, 
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basi rotundata subinequalia, aouminata, crenato-serrata, membranacea, gla¬ 
bra siccando magia niinusve rubescentia; flores parvi, rubri, pedicellis brevi- 
bus tomentosis, cymas compositas breves sessiles v. pedunculatas compact ius- 
Gulas V. raro diffusjis axillares efficientes ; bractese bracteolseque ante anthesin 
caducflB; calycis lobi triangulares, acuti, glabri; petala lineam fere longa; 
tubi staminei lobi emarginati; bacese desunt.— Burma^ Andamans, 

130. Leea sanotjtnea, Wall, ap, Voigt. Cat, Suburb. Calcutt. SO, 
Herba perennis, caulibus crassis terctiusculis, glabra ; folia inferiora de- 

composita, superiora impari-piiinata, summa ssoptus ternata, petiolis, petiolu- 
lis racliique anguste membranaceo-4-alatis ; foliola vulgo 3-juga cum impari, 
elliptico-oblonga ad oblongo-lanceolata, tcrminali longius petiolulato ssepius 
ovato-oblongo, brovissime petiolulata v. subsessilia, C-8 poll, longa, acuta, 
argute serrata, glabra, nervis parallelis venisque transversis subtus valde pro- 
minentibus; cymsD vulgo a basi ramosae v. peduneulatee, trichotomo-raraosaB, 
pedunculis et ramificationibus purpurascentibus comprcsso-angulatis glabris j 
bracteie, bractcolacque ante anthesin deciduae ; llorcs parvi, coccinei, pedicellis 
brevibus crassis glabris suffulti; calyx 5-dcntatus, coccineus, lobis acutis; 
petala coccinea, lineam circiter longa; tubus stamineus ccrino-albus, lobis 
emarginatis ; filamcnta subpurpurascentia; baccte depresso-globosse, pisi 
magnitudinis, vulgo 6-sperraae, aurantiacaj.— Ava. 

N. B .—Vitis Wallichii, Kurz in hocce diario 1872, p. 302 (Leea corda- 
ta, Wall. Cat. 6810) ad V, Linnwi formas probabilitor reducerida, a quibus 
autem cymis axillaribus (nec oppositifoliis) differre videtur. 

ANACABDIACBAS. 

131. Maitoteeea caloneuea, nov. sp. 

Arbor mcdiocris, glabra ; folia oblonga ad oblongo-lanceolata, 3-5 polli- 
caria, petiolo basi valde incrassato 1-J poll, suffulta, obtuse acuminata, 
coriacea, glabra, utrinque elegantissime minute et prominenter reticulata, 
costa crassa lata prsesertim supra prominentc et subplana percursa, nervis late- 
ralibus vix curvis 18-20, tenuibus ; flores parvi, sessiles v. subsussiles pani- 
culam tcrminalcm tomentosam amplam formantes ; calyx pubescens ; petala 
lanceolata, acuta, reflexa, lineam circiter longa, ciliolata, alba, medio linea 
citrina percursa ; stamen 1, anthera atropurpurea; discus 5-lobus, Imvis ; 
drupse ovi gallinacei magnitudine subroniformi-ovoidese, lasvcs, obtusse, auran- 
tiaccB v. luteae, acido-dulces, subterctes.— Pegu, Martaban, M. Indicm affi- 
nis, reticulatione elegantissima statim recognoscenda. 

N. B.—Bouea Brandisiana, Kurz in Joum. As. Soo. 1871, p. 60, ad B. 
Burmanicam, Grifl*. in hocce diario, 1854, p. 634, referenda. 
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LEGUMINOS^. 

132. Millettta mooticoxa, nov. sp. 

Frutex alto scandens, deeiduus, novellis parce ferrugineo-pubescentibus 
glabrescentibus, ramis verrucosis; folia novella (adulta non visa) impari* 
pinnata; foliola 4-3-juga cum impari, petiolulata, oblonga, breve acuminata, 
subtuB secus norvos adpresae fulvo-pubescentia; flores azurei, parviusculi, 
pcdicello’1-2 lin. longo ferrugineo-tomentoso sulTulti, fasciculati, in racemos 
simplices solitarioa ferrugineo-tomentellos 4-7 pollicares supra foliorum delap- 
sorum cicatricibus orientes dispositi; calyx parce ferrugineo-tomentosus, 

2- 2^- lin. longus, longior quam latus, obsolete et lato-dentatus, dcnticulo 
anteriore paullo producto ; corolla glabra, vexillo circiter semipollicari; ova¬ 
rium tenuiter ferrugineo-pubescens ; legumina desunt.— Martaban. M. pachy- 
carpse, Btb., arete af&nis. 

133. Millettia leiogyna, nov. sp. 

Frutex deeiduus alte scandens novellis ferrugineo-tomentosis; ramis 
terctibus minute lenticellatis; folia novella (adulta desunt) ferruginco-to- 
mentosa, impari-pinnata ; foliola 4-6-juga cum impari ; flores majusculi, 
violacoi, vexillo in fundo luteo, pcdiccllis 2-3 lin. longis nutantibus velutinis 
suflulti, racemos 4-5 pollicares fulvo-tomentosos e ramulis abbrcvlatis latcra- 
libus ortos form antes et sajpius in paniculam amplam lateralem collccti; 
calyx latior quam longus, 2-2^ lin. longus, fulvo-vclutinus, obsolete denta- 
tus, dento anteriore paullo producto; corolla glabra, vexillum -J- poll. Ion- 
gum, cmarginatum ; ovarium Iteve ; legumina juniora bucaiia, leeves, subulu* 
to-acuminata.— Martaban. M. externa^ Btb., affinis. 

134. Mtlxettta olaucescens, nov. sp. 

Arbor magna, decidua, glabra v, ssepius novellis parce pubescentibus; 
folia impari-pinnata, ^-1 pcd. longa, glabra, v. raebi et petiolulis parce 
puberulis; folia clliptica ad obovato-oblonga et oblongo-lanceolata, viilgo 

3- 4-raro 2-juga cum impari, obtusiuscule et subabruptc acuminata v. apicu- 
lata, petiolulis 2-3 lin, longis gracilibus glabresccntibus, Integra, 3-4 poll, 
longa, membranacea, glabra v. subtus secus costam subpulxjsccntia, subtus - 
glaucescentia; flores parviusculi, cyanei, pediccllis capillaribus puberulis v. 
subglabris 3-4 lin. longis, in racemos graeiles glabros v. puberulos solitarios 
V. secus ramulos novellos apbyllos aggregates dispositi; calyx latior quam 
longus, parce pubcscens, 1-1^ lin. longus, obsolete lato-dentatus; corolla 
glabra; vexillum obsolete emarginatum, i poll, fere longum; ovarium 
adpresse Bcriccum ; legumen oblongum, basi attenuatum, liguosum, incurva- 
to-acutum, planum, suturis in alas angustissimas dilatatis undeque quasi 
subquadrangulari-alatum, glabrum, lenticellis rimosis sparse obtectum, 3-4 
poll, longum, 2-3 lin. crassum, 1-3-spermum.—Peyw, Martaban. 

9 
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136. MiLTiETTIA PUBIJTEEVIS, noV. Sp. 

Arbuscula 20-25 pedalts, novcllis puberulis; folia impari-pinnata, o. 

^ ped. longa, rachi puberula; foliola elliptico- ad obovato-oblonga, petio- 
lulis gracllibus 1-2 lin. longis puberulis, loiigiuscule et obtusiusculo acumi¬ 
nata, 2-3 poll, longa, tenuitcr chartacea, Integra, subtus glauca et secus cos- 
tam pubescentia ; florcs parviusciili, luridc lutcsccnti albi, pcdicellia capilla- 
ribus pubescoiitibus, solitarii v. fasciculati, racemos solitarios oppositifolios 
graciles lutcolo-pubescentes 2^-3 poll, longos formantes; calyx rubicundus, 
latior quam longus, circ. 1-14 bn. longus, parce pubescens, obsolete sinua- 
to-dentatus; corolla glabra; vexillum plus quam \ poll, longus; ovarium 
adpresse pubescens ; legumen deest.— Martaban^ 

136. MilIiETTIA leucantha, nov. sp. 

Arbor mediocris, novellis sericeo-pubeseentlbus glabrescentibus; folia 
impari-pinnata, l-i ped. longa, juniora subtus sparse pubescentia, mox 
glabreseentia; stipellie subulatae, rigidre, diutius persistentes ; foliola ovata 
ad elliptiea, utplurimum 3-juga cum iinpari, longius petiolulato, breve et 
subabmpte acuminata, petiolulis c. 2 lin. longis puberulis glabrescentibus, 
8-4 poll, longa, rigide chartacea, adulta glaberriina, Integra, subtus saepius 
pallida; flores fasciculati majusculi, candidi, pcdicellis 2-3 lin. longis cineroo- 
velutinis; racemi solitarii, cinerascente pubescentes, orcctiusciili, 2-4 poll, 
longi, in ramulis lateralibus terininales v. laterales ; calyx canescenti-veluti- 
nus, c, 24 Hn. longus, dentibus 3 inferioribus distinctis, acutiusculis, 2 
superioribus connatis lato-ovatis; corolla glabra; vexillum 4 poH* fere 
longum, integrum ; ovarium adpresse sericeum; legumen lignosum, oblon- 
gum ad obovato-oblonguin, acutum, glabrum, lenticillato-scabrum, 14-3 
poll, longum, marginibus uti in Pongatnia obtusis, 1-3 spermum; semina 
plana, brunnea.— Prome^ Pegu. 

137. Millettia otalifolta, (Pongamia ovalifolia, WA. Prod. I. 262 ; 
Wight Jc. t. 328.) 

Arbor mediocris, glabra; folia impari-pinnata, 4-4 ped. longa, gla¬ 
bra; foliola ovata ad elliptiea et clliptico-ovata, petiolulis 1-2 lin. longis 
gracilibus, 3 (sec. WA. etiam 4-)-jugacum impari, breve acuminata, apicula- 
ta V. obtusiuscula, poll, longa, chartacea, Integra, subtus subglauces- 
centia, subtiliter reticulata; flores solitarii v. subfasciculati cyanei, parviusculi, 
pedicellis capillaribus 2-3 lin. longis ; racemi graciles, glabri, 2-3 poll, 
longi, solitarii v. plures e ramulis novellis orti; calyx glaber, purpurascens, 
latior quam longus, c. 1 lin. longus, obsolete dentatus v. subtruncatus; 
corolla glabra, vexilliun c. 4 poll, longum ; ovarium parce adpresse pubes- 
cens ; legumen lineari-oblongum, basin versus attenuatum, incurvato-acutum, 
planiusculum suturis obtusis, sublignosum, glabrum, pallidum, sparse verru- 
coao-lenticillatum, 2-3 poll, longum, ad medium 2-3-Bpermum.— Prome, 
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138. Millettia. Bbai^bistana, nov, sp. 

Arbor mediocris, gemmia cupreo v. fulvo-pubescentibus, caeterum glabra; 
folia impari-pinnata, ^-l ped. longa, glabra; stipellse subulatsQ, diutius 
persistentes ; foliola 7-10-juga cum impari, oblongo-lanceol.tta, petiolulis lin. 
longis puberulis, obtuse acuminata, 1^-2^ poll, longa, Integra, juniora 
mcmbranacea et subtus parce minutequo puberula, demuni rigide scd tenuiter 
coriacea, glaberrima, subtus glauccscentia; flores cyanei, majusculi, pedicel- 
lis crassiusculis 2-3 lin. longis glabris suifulti, fasciculati, racemos 4-8 poll, 
longos glabros secus ramulos novellos distributes formantes; calyx pur- 
pureus, glabcr, c. 2 lin. longus, tomentoso-fimbriatus, dentibus conspicuis, 
anteriore magis producto, postcrioribus brevibus lateque connatis; corolla 
sericeo-pubescensvexillum poll, fere longum; ovarium adpressc pubes- 
cens ; legumcn obovato-oblongum ad oblongum et oblongo-lanceolatum, basi 
plus miniisve attenuatum, rigide coriaceum, valdo planum, subabrupte incur- 
vato-acuminatum, 2-3 poll, longum, suturis baud iiicrassatis, bruiincscens, 
Ifflve, 1-3-spermum.— Pegu. M. pulchrw ( = Mundulea pulchra, Bth.) 
aOinis. 

139. Mtllettia tethapteba, nov. sp. 

Arbor mediocris, novellis molliter pubescentibus; folia impari-pinnata, 

ped. longa, juniora molliter tomentclla; foliola 3-(raro 2-1) juga 
cum impari, obovata ad elliptico-obovata, petiolulis crassis 1-2 lin, longis 
tomentosis, apice rotundata, subemarginata v. rarius apiculata, Integra, 
novella mcmbranacea et utrinque canescenti-tomentella, demum rigide char- 
tacea ct supra glabrcsccntia ; ilores fasciculati parviusculi, pallido lilacini, pe- 
dicellis 2-3 lin. longis dense pubescentibus ; racemi 3-1 poll, longi, fulvo-v. 
gilvcscenti-tomentosi secus ramulos foliatos novellos siti v. apicibus opposi- 
tifolii; calyx latior quam longus, IJ- lin. longus, tomentosus, obsolete 
sinuato-dentatus v. subtruncatus; corolla gljlbra; vexillum c. -3- poll, lon¬ 
gum ; ovarium adpresso pubesceus ; leguineu subcuneato-oblongum, basi 
sterili attenuatum, lignosum, ineurvato-aeutum, 3-4 poll, longum, pallidum, 
laeve, marginibiis in alas irregulares lignosas ssopius undulatas angustas dila- 
tatum et quasi tetrapterum, 1-2 spermum.— Ava^ Protne, 

140. Erythiwna notosERTCEA, nov. sp. 

Arbor aculcato-armata, novellis furfuraceo-puberulis ; folia iis M. lUho- 
sperma conformia, 8-foliolata, potiolo 3-4 poll, longo, glabra: foliola plus 
minusve ovata, petiolulis 2-3 lin.*loiigis, acuminata, 3-5 poll, longa, Integra, 
chartacea v, membranacea, glabra; flores magni, coccinei ? alis carinaquo 
purpureia, subsessiles, 2-3-m fasciculati, in racemo fulvo fariuaceo-tomentoso 
collecti; calyx resupinatus, brevi-spathaceus brunneo-villosus, intus fulves- 
centi-sericeus; vexillum li i>oll. fere longum, obovato-euneatum, obtusum, 
minute-velutinum; alae falcato-oblongse, obtasse, c. poll, longae; cariua 
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c. f pollicaris, e petalis 2 oblique oblongis acutiusculis breve uuguiculatis 
medio tantum connatis composita; stamina monadelpha; ovarium fulvo- 
tomentellum; legumen deest.— Pegu. Ex affinite PI. lithospermm, Miq., 
( = jS. Sumatrana, Miq.) vix Bl. cujus planta e Mauritio in Hort. Bog. 
allata fiicrat. (cf. Bl. Cat. Buitenz.) 

141. DajiBeboia CANA, Qrah. in Wall. Cat. 5859. 

Arbor ms^na, novellis pubesccntibus glabresccntibus; folia impari-pin- 
nata; juniora parce pubescentia, mox glabrescontia, 1-2 ped. longa ; foliola 
7-9-juga, altema, petiolulia 1-1^ lin. longls glabrescentibus, oblonga ad 
ovato-v. lineari-oblonga, saepius subiniequalia, breve et subabrupto acumina¬ 
ta, 2-2^ poll, longa, Integra, chartacea, adulta glabra v. subtus subpu- 
berula; flores parvi, luride purpurci, pedicellis capillaribus puberulis 1-2 lin. 
longis suifulti, paniculam laxam puberulam breve pedunculatam axillarem v, 
sub-lateralem formantes ; calyx atropui*purcus, glabcr v. subglaber, c. 2 lin, 
longus, dentibus obtusis; corolla glabra, 3 lin. fore longa, petalis longe un- 
guiculatis ; stamina 10, diadelpha; ovarium pilosum ; legumen lineari-oblon- 
gum, planum, 3-1-spermum, obtusum, basi in stipitem brevcm constnctum 
3-4 poll, longum, fulvo-velutinum, circa semina indistincte venosum.— Pegu 
Martaban, Tenasserim. 

142. Dalbebgia gIiOMehifloba, nov. sp. 

Arbor medioeris, decidua, novellis fulvcscenti-tomentosis ; folia juveni¬ 
lia tomcntosa glabrcscentia, impari-pinnata; folia 3-4-juga, altcrna, ovata ad 
elliptica et obovata, petiolulia parce pubesccntibus 1-2 lin. longis, acuta, 2-2^ 
poll, longa, Integra, tenuiter coriacea, supra glabra, subtus parce puberu- 
la; florcs parvi, albi, pedicellis brevissimis, v. subsessiles, in paniculas sub- 
ca 2 jitatas ramulos novellos villosos terminantes conglomerati; calyx c. 1} 
lin. longus, glaber, dentibus elbtusis ; corolla glabra, calyx paullulo longior, 
petalis brevissime unguiculatis; stamina 10, diadelpha; ovarium glabrum; 
legumen desideratur.— Prome, 

Abillabta, gen. nov. 

Calyx amplus, dentibus 2 superioribus paiillo majoribus. Yexillum sub- 
orbicularo, alse carinaque subconformes, securiformi-falcatm; petala omnia 
breve unguiculata et libera. Stamina 10, libera, insequalia, omnia fertilia; 
antherse versatiles. Ovarium brevi et crasse stipitatum, 2-ovulatum; 
stylus filiformis, revolutus, stigmato latcrBli. Legumen oblongum, teres, 
camoso-coriaceum, utrinque dohiscens. Semina 2 v, abortu utplurimum 
solitarium, magna, oblonga, nigra, arillo camoso miniato complete involutum. 
Cotylcdones crassas, radicula centrifugalis.—Arbor foliis impari-pinnatis, folio- 
lis oppositis stipellatis. Flores majusculi, albi, racemosi, in paniculas termi- 
nales coUecti. Genus juxta Ormosiant ponendum, arillo insigno, unde nomen. 
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Chsnolohii species amb^ a cl. Miquelio confcctis ad OrmosUm coarcta- 
iam^ Jack, reduceudse. 

143. A. BOBUBTA, {Sophora rohustat lloxb., Hort. Beng. 31; Wight 
Jc. t. 245; Omiosia Jlorihunda^ Wall. Cat. 6337.) 

Arbor iticdiocris sempervirens, novellis fulvo-velutino-tomentosis; folia 
impari-pinnata, l-lj ped. longa, rachi fulvescenti-pubescente; stipcllae 
persistentcs, c. 2 lin. longeo, lincari-subulatse, pubcsccntes ; foliola 4-5-juga, 
oblonga, petiolulis erassis 2 lin." longis pubescentibus, acuta v. apiculata, 3-4 
poll, longa, Integra, tenuitor coriacea, adulta supra glabra, subtus fulvesccnti- 
puberula ; llores majusculi, luride albi, pedicellis brevibus crassis tomentosis 
suffulti, racemosi, in paniculam terminalem robustam ferrugineo-v. fulvo- 
tomcntosam collccti ; bractese pcrsistentes, lineares, tomentosa}, 2-3 lin. lon- 
gae; calyx amplus, 3 Hn. fore longus, dense tomentosus ; corolla glabra, c. 
3 lin. longa; ovarium villosum ; Icgumcn oblongum v. elliptico-oblongum, 
basi in stipitcm brevem pubescentem crassum contractum, acutum, carnoso- 
coriaceum, lutcum v. gilvum, parco j^ubesccns v, subglabrum, mono- raris- 
sime 2- sporinum ; semen magnum, oblongum, atterrimum, lucidum, arillo 
miniato dcin sanguinco carnoso complcte^involutum .—PegUy Tenasserim, 

141. Pterolobtttm MACBOFTERUM, nov. sp. (P. lacerauSy Miq. FI. Ind. 
Bat. I. 106, non K. Br.) 

Frutex magnus scaudens, aculeis brevibus armatus, novellis parce pubes¬ 
centibus ; folia ped. longa, abrupto bipinnata, pinnis 7-8 v. pluribus 
racliibus aculeatis puberulis; foliola 7-9-v. pluri-jiiga, subsessilia, in®quali- 
oblonga v. elliptico-oblonga, poll, longa, apice rotundata v. retusa, 
mcmbranacca, glabra, subtus pallida ; flores albi, parvi, breviter pedicellati, 
racemos axillares solitarios (glabros ?) efficientes ; legumina samaroidea, basi 
seminifera plus quam poll, longa, elliptico-oblonga, ala sesquipoUicari, 
pollicem fere lata, semi-oblonga, apice rotundata, sutura interior! recta, nec 
arcuata.— Pegtf^y Martahany Tenasserim, 

Species Indicffi 3 mihi notao, nempe,P. w»'crop^yZZiw»,Miq. (Hb. Maingay 
No. 535) racemis in paniculas terminales amplas dispositis, et P. laceransy^ 
Jt. Br. (Wight Icon. t. 196), cunt specie nova supra descripta racemis 
axillaribus solitariis conjunctum, leguininibus autem valde discrepans. 

145. Cassia renigeha, Wall. Cat. 6307; Bth. in Linn. Trans. 
XXVII. 618. 

Arbor mcdiocris, novellis molliter pubescentibus ; folia abruptc pinnata, 
i-1 ped. longa, molliter pubcscontia; stipula^ magnse, lunato-rcniformes, 
dcciduse; foliola 8-20-juga, petiolulis brevissimis, v. subsessilia^ elliptico-ob- 
longa ad oblonga, obtusa v. xotusa cum mucrone minuto, poll, longa, 
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metnbranacea, molli-pubescentia; flores spedosi, purpurei, pedioellis 1-1^ 
poUioaribus pubescentibus, ia racemos solitarios v. geminatos supra foliorum 
delapsorum dcatridbus ortos pubescentes brevissimos dense bracteatos ool- 
lecti; bracteae oordato-ovaise, longe acumipate, pubescentes; calyx breve 
denseque pubescens ; petals oblonga, pollicem fere longa, obtusiusoula; ova^ 
rium filamentaque glabra; filaments longiorea medio incrassata; legumen 
cylindricumi 1-2 ped. longum, indebiscens, glabrum.— Ava, Prome, 

146. BxrmnaA. bosea, nor. sp. 

Frutez scandens, novellis fulvo-puberulis; folia oordato-rotundata, us¬ 
que ad i partem biloba, lobis rotundatis cum arist& brevi in eorum sinu 
auctiSf petiolo 1^-2 pollicari puberulo, 3-5 poll, longa et lata, Integra, char- 
tacea, juniora supra fugaci-pubera mox glabra, subtus fulvesceiiti puberula ; 
flores parviusouli, rosei, pedicellis l|-2 poll, longis gracilibus adpresse pube- 
rulis, racemum terminalem byacteatum corymbiformem fulvo-pubescentem 
formantes; bractese lineari-lanceolatse, acuminatse, c. 4 lin. longee; calyx 
adpresse fulvo-puberulus, tubo brevi, lobis in alabastro tereti-ovoideis, dein 
liberia et reflexis 4 lin. longis lineari-lanceolatis ; petals longe unguiculata, 
obovato-linearia, undulata, utrinque parce adpresse pubescentia, c. i poll, lon¬ 
ga ; ovarium cum stylo crasso brevi (ovario breviore) fulvo-villosum ; legu- 
jnen deest.— Martaban. (Dr. Brandis.) A B. Vahlii inter alia didert 
stylo et floribus minoribus. 

147. Batthieia. ohkata, nov. sp. 

Frutez site scandens cirrhiferus, novellis ferrugineo-pubescentibiu; folia 
cordato-ovata ad cordato-rotundata, petiolo 1^-3 poll, longo in juventute 
ferrugineo-pubescente suffulta, usque ad i v. i partem biloba^ lobis obtusius- 
Culis V. obtuaiuscule acumlnatis et in.sinu aristatis, 4-7 poll, longa et lata, 
integra, chartacea, juniora subtus parce adpresse Terrugineo-pubescentia, mox 
glabrescentia, palmatim 11-15-nervia; flores parvi, albi, pedicellis gracilibus 
l-li* polUcaribus, ferrugineo-pubesoentibus, apice pedunculi longioris v. bre- 
vioris glabrescentis in racemum corymbiformem multiflorum bracteatum 
fulvo-pubescentem lateralem v. terminalem congregati; bractese lineari-lan- 
ceolatsB, pubescentes, c. 2 lin. longse; calyx in alabastro pyriformis, adpresse 
pubescens, lobis ovatis c. 8 lin. longis reflexis ; petals obovato-oblonga, extus 
parce pubescentia, subundulata, c. 4 lin. longa; ovarium fulvo-villosum, stylo 
longo gracilique glabro; legumen non repertum.— Pegu. 

t , 

148. BaUHOTA XNTOLTrCELLATA, nOV. sp. 

Frutez scandens, novellis parce puberulis; folia cordato-ovata, petiolo 
glabro li-2 poll, longo, usque ad partem biloba, lobis obtusiuscule aou- 
minatis in sinu aristatis, 3-4 poll, longa, integra, tenuiter chartacea, glabra, 
palmatim 9-ll-nerv1a; flores majusouli, pallide rosei, pedicellis 2-2i polli- 
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oaribos puberaUci glabrescentibus infra apice bibraoteolatia racemum 

longiorem v. breviorem laxum terminalem puberuliun glabrescentem for* 
mantes; bracteee minutsa, indistincto; bracteolee sub caljce elliptico-oblong», 
obtusidsoulsBf i poll, longso, intns velutinse, quasi involucrum bifoliatum forman* 
tes ; calyx velutinus, tubo sulcato-tubulari, o. 3 lin. longus t. longior, lobis 
in alabastro oblongo-ovato lanceolatis acuminatis i poll, longis dein liberis 
et reflexis ; petala poll, fere longa, lamina ovato-oblonga, obtusa, unguis 
longitudine ; ovarium lave, stylo longiusculo sed crasso ; stamina fertilia 
8 ; l^umen desideratur. —Martidian (Dr. Brandis). 

;^4^. BAUHnnA uokakdea, non. sp. 

Frutex P novellis puberulis ; folia parva, rotundato-ovalia, basi trun- 
oata, petiolo i-1 pollicari breve pubescente, usque ad i partem biloba, lobis 
rotundatis in sinu aristatis, 1*1^ poll, longa, integra, chartacea, supra gla¬ 
bra, Bubtus prsssertim secus nervos breve pubescentia, palmatim 11-nervia; 
Sores majuBCuli, albi P petalo infeiiore maculato, pedicellis 1-1^ pollie, longis 
dense puberulis, racemos breves terminales pubescentes fcrmautes ; bracteae 
parvsB, subulatae; calyx extus tomentellus, in alabastro fusiformis, spatha- 
ceus ; petala obovato-cuneata, o. li poll, longa, glabra^ undulata, stamen 
perfectum unicum tantum^ ceetera omnia rudimentaria ; ovarium stipitatum 
fulvo-villosum, suturis Isevibus, stylo graoili ovarii ipsius duplo longiore ter- 
minatum ; legumen deest.— Burma, Martaban ^ (Dr. Brandis). Ex affini- 
tate B. tomentosa, cum B, hrachycarpa, Wall., ultro comparanda. 

150. ArZELtA BETTSA, nov. sp. 

Arbuscula glaberrima ; folia abrupte pinnata, rachi brevissima glabra \ 
foliola uni- v. bijuga, plus minusve ovalia, sub-obliqua, brevissime petio* 
lulata, li-2 poll, longa, Integra, chartacea, emarginata, glabra; Sores par- 
viusculi, albi£ pedicellis c. 4 lin. loxigis glabris, racemos breves simplices gla- 
bros in ramulis terminales efficientes ; bracteolse sub calyce 2 parva, con- 
oavo-cymbiformes, persistentes j calyx lavis, tubo c. 4-lin. longo, lobis 
obovato-oblongis ssqui-longis; legumen 3-4 poll, longum, 1-11^ poll, latum 
te&uiter coriaceum, oblongum, secus margines incrassatos subcurvum,glabrum. 
— Andamans. 

% 

161. Pabkia iKioraTiiA, noT. sp. 

Arbor vasta, 80-120 pedalis, norellis pubescentibus ; folia abrupte 
bi pinnafiL, 1.2 pedalia, pinnis c. 20 v. pluribus suboppoBitis, racbibus breve 
falvo-pubeEoentibuB ; foliola c. 80-40, seBsilia, opposite, lineariToblonga, 
Bubfaloata, basi oblique aurieulata, i poll, longa, o. 2 lin. lata, oblique aouta, 
tenuiter glaberrima, unicostata cum nervo solitario banlari lateral!, 

penninervia; florea parvi, fiavesoentes, in receptaoulo iiregulari-globoso basi 
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in stipitem pollicem fero longo contracto sesailes ct capitulum denaiflorum 
clavatum longe-peduncnlatum formantes; pedunculi 1-1^ pedales, glabri, 
raccmosi, terminales ; calyx 4 lln. fere longua, tubo glabro, lobis rotundatia 
extus dense fulvo-tomentosU; legumen 1-ped. longum, linearc, in stipitem 
i-i podalem attennatum, apice rotundatum, glabrum et aubvemicosum, 
nigrum^ inter semina numcrosa torosum.**P^y 2 «. 

152. Paekia iksionis, nov. sp. 

Arbor vasta, SO-lOO-pedalis, novellis folvo-pubescentibus ; folia ab- 
rupte bipinnata, l-2-pedale3, pinnis c. 8 suboppositis, rachibus fulvo-v, 
ferrugineo-tomentosia ; foliola 20-25 juga, subopposita, aubfalcata, ob- 
longa, cum basi insequali sub-auriculata sessilia, apice rotundata, 1 poll, 
longa, poll, lata, Integra, coriacca supra nervis exceptis glabra, subtua 
pubescentia, penninervia, nervis arcuatim anastomozantibus ; flores parvi, lutci 
in receptaculo clavato-orbiculari basi in stipitem pollicarem attenuate scssilcs 
et capitulum clavato-pyriformem longc pedunculatum ciformantes ; pedunculi 
pcdales, plures ex apice ramorum orientes ; calyx c. 4 lin. longus, tubo gla¬ 
bro V. subglabro, lobis obovato-cuneatis adpresse fulro-puboscentibus ; legu- 
mina non vidi.— Martaban, 

153. Albizzia {PithecoloUtm) oIiOMEeifloea, nov. sp. 

Frutex 2-5-pedalis, novellis puberulis, raraulis subangularibus v. tcrcti- 
bus ; folia abrupte bipinnata, pinnis unijugis, petiolus 1-1^ pollicaris, rachi¬ 
bus vix angularibus prrosertim junioribus puberulis ; foliola 3-raro 2-juga, 
petiolis brevissimis puberulis, oblique oblongo-lanceolata ad subrbomboidco- 
lanceolata breve mucronato-acuminata, 1-2 poll, longa, tenuiter ct rigide 
coriacea, adulta glabra v. subglabra, v. secus costam puberula, subtus glau- 
CGscentia et secus nervos pubescentia; flores parvi, vircscenti-albi, sessiles, in 
capitula pisi magnitudinis pedunculis gracillimis ^-1 pollicaribus puberulis 
instructa congregati et in racemos graciles puborulos axillares dcin ssepius 
paniculam terminalem foliatam simulantos dispositi; calyx vix ^ lin. longus, 
pubescens; corolla usque ad calycis limbum lobata, extus pubescens, c. 
lin. longa; legumina non adsunt.— Martaban, 

BJJBIACBM. 

154. Paedeeta caltcina, nov. sp. 

Herba volubilis, novellis puberulis ; folia cordato-ovata ad cordato-lan- 
ceolata, petiolo 1-1^ pollicari pubcrulo suffiilta, basi sinuato-cordata, acu¬ 
minata, 2-3 pollicaria, Integra, membranacea, utrinque praesertim subtus parce 
hispidula ; flores ... superiores pedicellati, lateralibus sessilibus v. subscssi- 
libus, in cymas dichotomas secundas parvas parce hirsutas disgosti, et pani- 
culas thyrsoideas brachiatas hirsutulas axillares et terminales effo]:mantes ; 
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calyx indistincte pul^eruluB, tubo c. i lin. longo v. longiorc, lobis fere duplo 
longioribuB, lanceolatis, Bubfoliaceis ; corolla ; capsulae ovoideee, c. 4 lin* 
longee, compressse, brunnesa et lucidee, calycia limbo conspicuo coronatee ; 
semina capsulis conformia, al4 nigrescenti c, ^ lin. lat& circnmdata.— Ten- 
asserim (Wall. Cat. 6247 E). 

Eubiaceorum genera 44 in regno Bunnanico occurrentia mihi cognita 
sunt, quorum conspectum hie addo :— 

Trib. I. Stella-TAE, Calyx ovario omnino adnatus, v. limbo 4-6- 
fido. Corolhe lobi valvati, ovarium 2-loculare, ovulis in locuUs solitariis erec- 
tis, adscendentibus v. raro pendulis. Drupa indehiscens, sicca v. succulenta. 
Semina exalata et libera, v. raro membrana alatim-expansa circumdata.— 
Stipulse utplurimum in folia stipulacea transformata et foliia conformes v. 
subconformes, bine cum foliis verticillata, raro folia normaliter opposita. 

§ 1. Emtellata. Semina magis minusve globosa, libera, 
erecta v. adscendentia. Stipuhe foliacem evolutse. 

1. Buhia^ L, Flores pentameri. Drupa succulenta. Horbse annuse v. 

perennes, erectae v. scandentes. 

2. Galium, L. Flores 4-mcri. Drupa utplurimum didyma, v. globosa, 

exsucca. Herbae perennes v. annum, erectae v. prostratm. 
Trib. II. CoFFEACEJB. Drupa magis minusve carnosa v. succulenta, ra- 

rius bacca, l-pluri-locularis, ovulis 1 .v. pluribus in singulo 
loculo. Semina baud alata v. appendiculata. Stipulm inter- 
petiolares verae connatm v. liberae. 

Subtrib. 1. Coffeem, Ovarium 2-loculare, ovulis in loculis solitariis ercctis 

V. medio aibxis. Bacca e pyrenis 2 v. pluribus (raro abortu 
solitariis) tenuicrustaceis v. membranaceis mouospermis com- 
posita. 

§ Ovarium 2-loculare. 

* Corolla valvata. Albumen vulgo camosum (P^y- 
chotriee^^ 

3. Cephaelis Z. (incl. Geophila,T)oT^» Corolla infundibuliformis tubo longo. 

Calyx 4- v. 5-dentatus v.-lobatus. Flores capitati v. soli- 
tarii, axillares. Sufirutices v. berbm perennes repentes. 

4. ILydnopliytum, Jack, Calycis limbus integer. Corollm tubus brevis. Flores 

glomerati sessiles. Frutices epipbyti truncis tuberosis. 

6. Bsychotria, L, Corollm tubus brevis, fauce barbata. Fyrenm facie 

interna planm et integrm. Flores cymosi v. cymoso- 
. paniculati. Frutices, raro suffinitices, raro scandentes. 

6. Ohasalia, Comm, Corollm tubus elongatus, fauce nudus. Pyrense facie 

interna secus placentam centralem excavatm. Frutices v« 
suffrutices inflorescentia precedentis. 
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25. Adenomciney Wall. Calyx 6-4-fidu8. CoroUje faux nuda. Cymaa v, 

corymb! tcrminales v. subterminales, raro latcrales. 

26. TTrophyllmv^ Jack. Calyx integer v. minute denticulatus. Corollae 

faux barbata. Florura glomeruli v. cymaa axillarea. 

Trib. III. CrircHOWACE.E. Capsula exsucca, vario mode dehiscens v. raris- 

sime indeliisccns [vel si carnescens uti in Sarcoecphalo, v. bac- 
cata (uti in Morindeis) semina semper alata v. appendiculata]. 
Oviunum 2-oodoculare, loculis 1-oo-ovulatis. Semina alata, 
appendiculata, v. nuda. Stipulai interpetiolarcs verae. 

Subtrib. 1. Ovarii loculi 2-4, oo-v. (in Ccpbalantho ? 1-) ovulati. Capsulao 

vario inodo dchiscentes. Semina plus minusve alata v. appen¬ 
diculata. 

§ 1. Morindem. Flores dense capitati. Ovarium 2-v. 

oD-loculare, ovula solitaria et crecta v. nuinerosa 
et pendula. Bacca? v. drupic baccatai utpluriraum 
in receptaculo inorassato congregata) ct saopius in 
syncarpium connatic. 

Ovula et semlua in loculis uumcrosa, imbricato-pen- 
dula. 

27. Bsilobium^ Jack, Baccm elongate, subfolliculai’es, discretae. Arbores 

v. fruticcs. 

* * Ovula et semina in loculis solitaria, erecta. 

28. Morinda^ L. Bacc® saipius in syncarpium connata). Arbores v. fruti¬ 

ccs, nonnunquam scandentes. 

§ 2. Naueleese. Flores in receptaculo incrassato capitati. 

Capsular a basi v. alius modi debiscentes, sicese, v. 
raro (in Cephalantho) baccatm. 

* Capsul© baccatie, a basi debiscentes, 

29. Sarcoce^haluSf Afz, Capsulse baccatee 2-locularcs, v. loculis 2 super- 

positis stcrilibus auctsc, in syncarpium connatie, 

* Capsulai siccie, loculicide- v. septicide in coccos 2- 
co-v. raro monospermos debiscentes. 

O. Capsulse in coccos 2- co-spermos debiscentes, 
CorollfB ct calycis lobi dentibus interjectis ca- 

rentes. 

80. Naueleay L. Flores bracteolis carentes. Arbores, raro fruticcs erecti. 

81. Bl^hegynCy Korth, Flores bracteolis angulari-clavatis circumdati. 

Arbores. 

OO- Capsula) 2-4-loculaFes, loculis 1-ovulatis. Ca¬ 
lycis et corolla) lobi in sinubua denticulatL 
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32. C(^1ialantlim^ L, Flores 4-meri, bracteolis lineari-clavatis ch’cumdati. 

Frutices v. arbusculse. 

' 000 . Capsuke 2-loculares, rimis longitudinalibus 

dehiscentcs. Scandentus. • 

33. Uncaria, Schreh, Flores sessiles v. pcdicellati, bracteolis destituti. 

§ 3. Eucinchoncac. Flores paniculati v. corymbosi, baud 
capitati. Capsulae 2-locularos, septicido in valvas 
2 V, apicc 4-valvatim dcldscentes. 

* Capsuke in valvas 2 lignosas septicide deliiscentcs. 

34. Symenodyction^ Wall, Arbores; indoresccntia? foliis floralibus dis- 

coloribua gaudentcs. • 

• * Capsulaj apice 4-valvatiin deliiscentes. 

35. ITymenopoyon, Wall. Fruiiccs epiphytic!; iuflorcscentia foliis florali¬ 

bus discoloribus gaudens. 

Subtrib. 2. Spkrmaooce*!:, Ovarii loculi 2-4, loculis 1-v. pluri-ovulatis. 

Capsula) vario modo debisccntes v. in coccos 2-4 suparantcs, 
raro indeliiscentes. Semina nunquam alata v. appeiidiculata, 
numerosa v. solitaria. 

§ 1. Hedyotidea;. Ovula et semina in loculis pluria v. 
numerosa, lateraliter afflxa. 

O Stipulaj connatic v. libergc, hand vaginantcs v, 
setaceo-flmbnata). (Uondeletiese). 

• Stigma 2-fidum V. -lobum. Corolla imbricata v. tor- 

tuosa. Antherarum loculi mutici. 

36. Wendlandia, Parti, Corolla tubulosa, tortuosa. Capsulaj apice bival- 

vatim debisccntes. Arbores v. frutices. (Hie Qreenia^ 
WA.) 

37. Spiradiclisy PL Corollas tubus brevis. Capsulaj in valvas 2 iterate 

bivalvatim sepavatas marginibus iuflexas debisccntes. 
Herbaj annuoj, crcctm. 

38. OyhiorrJiiza, L, Corolla infuudibuliformis v. tubulosa. Placenta erec- 

' ta, libera. CapsuLe coinpressiv, divaricato-2-lobjE, apiqs 

rima loculide-dohiscentes. Hcrbic annux* v. perennes. 

* * Stigma capitatum. Corolla valvata. Antherarum 

loculi in appendieem sterilem setaceum prolongati. 

39. Aryoetema^ Wall. Corolla subrotata, limbo 3-7-lido. Capsulaj apice 

valvis 4 debisccntes. Herbuj Melastomacearum babitu. 
00 Stipulaj petiolis adnata; et basi vagiuantes, 
sotaceo-ciliatiB. (Euhedyotidea.) 

40. l)entella^ Foret. Flores 6-meri, petala 2- v, 3-dentata. Capsulae vix 

debisceutes. 
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41. UedyotiSy L, Flores 4-mcri; petala Integra. Capsulaj loculicido v. 

septicldo deliisceutes, v. in coccos 2 v. 4 pleiospermos 
Bcparantes. 

Oldenlandia, Capaula) ma^is minusve hcmi- 
spliericse et obsolete 2-lobae, loculicido dehis- 
centcs. 

Bimetia, Capsulu3 apice rima liiante brevi 
septicide dehisccntcs, magis minusve truucato- 
hemisphcricai et obsolete 2-lob30. 

Metaholos. Capsula) septicide dcbiscentes v. 
subdehiscentcs, hemisphericro, apice magis 
minusve truncatoe, ssepius obsolete 2-lobae. 
Bcler'omitriou (Allroomorphia, Thw.). Cap- 
suleo in coccos 2, v. corum divisione, 4 indo- 
hiscentes pleiosperraos separantes, calycis lol)is 
convergeutibus coronatm. Calyx magis mi- 
nnsve ovoideus v. obovatus. An revera genus 
proprium ? Spcrmacocis cliaraeteribus gaudens 
sed ovulis ct seminibus plurimis discrepans et 
inter Hedyotidem et S^^ermacoeem quasi inter¬ 
medium. 

§ 2. Buspermacocem, Ovula ct semina in loculis erecta 
ct solitaria. Capsulm dehisccutes, v. in coccos 
separantes, v. raro indehiscentes. 

42. Bpermacoce^ L. (incl. Hydropliylax, L. f. ?) Ovula medio s. sub medio 

loculorum afRxa. Capsulco ab apice septicide dcliis- 
centes. Horbm annuio v. pereiincs. 

43. KnoxiUy L, Ovula apice v. sub apice loculorum afHxa. Capsulro a 

basi in coccos 2 caducos separantes, axim persistentem 
sctaccum relinquentes. Ilerbu) annum v. percnucs. 

§ 3. Pmderieee. Ovula et semina compressa in loculis 
pendula et solitaria. Capsulco dnjpcoformes, 
crustacece, v. pcrgamacero, vix dcbiscentes, coccos 
2 tenui-membranaceos alatim expansos inclu- 
dentes. An potius inter CoHeaccas rccijiiendtw ? 

44. Peederia^ L, Corolla valvata. Folia opposita v. 3-4-na verticillatu. 

Volubiles. 


Subg. 1. 
Subg. 2. 
Subg. 3. 
Subg. 4. 


COMBB ETA OA"JS. 

155. TEBMIITATiTA TOMENTELLA, nov. sp. 

Arbor magna, novcllis adpresse cuprco-pubescentibus ; folia 5-8 poll, 
longa, petiolo 8-12 Hn. longo apice biglanduloso suffulta, basi ineequali dc- 
cuiTcutia, ovata ad ovato-oblonga, acuta v. subacuta, coriacca, iutegra, junio- 
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ra subtus dcnfio, adulta pare© cupreo-pubcscentia v, omnino glabrescentia ; 
flores parvi, sessiles, spicati, paniculani parvam ferrugineo- v. fiilvo-tomentel- 
1am componcntcB; bracteolm subulatso, fioribus longiores, deciduoe; calycia 
lobi triangulares, acuti, extus glabri, intus unacum glandulis liypogynis 
albo-lanuginosi; tubus ovatus, teres, glaberrimus ; drupe© poll, vix longs©, 
ovataj, obsolete S-gonso v, teretos, lutescentes, Iseves,— Pegu^ Martaban^ 
Tenasserim, T, GhebulcSy Retz., quam maximo afRnis, calycis tubo Isevissi- 
mo, iiidumento copiosiore et fruetibus minoribus distat, 

BPGONIACPJS, 

15G. Begonia nitea, Parish MS. 

Herbula suceulenta radice tuberosa ?, subglabra ; folia radicalia 1 v. 2, 
obovato-oblonga, apice irregularitcr truncato-angulata, basi in petiolum bre- 
vissimum crassum glabrum constricta, dentata et parce setuloso-ciliata, pal- 
matim 5-nervia, 2-3 poll, longa, mcmbranacca, supra setulis brevibus adsper- 
sa, subtus glabra; scapus radiealis, glaberrimus, folio duplo longior, apice 
bibracteato, ilores 2 v. 3 majuscules eandidos gereiis; bracteaj 2 ovalos v, ovali- 
oblongic, acutm, foliacem, c. 2-3-lin. longi© ; Ilores feminei pedicollis brevio- 
ribus, masculi longioribus 1-1J- poll, longis glabris, instructi; sepala et peta- 
]a obovato-oblonga ad lato-ovalia, c. 5 lin. longa, in femineis aliquanto bre- 
viora j stamina monadelpha ; antberro obovato-oblongm, obtusro ; styli 2, 
basi V. ad medium fere eonnati, uno 3- altcro 2-bifido et glandulis stigmaticis 
stipitatis dense obducti; capsul® immaturco glabrm, oblongo-ovatro, inro- 
quali-3-alata), alis triangularibus et acute productis, medio majore.— Tenas^ 
serim (Revd. Parish), 

157. Begonia subperfoliata. Parish MS. 

Herbula erccta, suceulenta, radice tuberosa ? scapigera ; folia radicalia 
solitaria, petiolo I J- usque ad 3J- poll, longo subvelutino suffulta, ovata ad 
ovato-oblonga, vix inmqualia, basi rotundata leviter peltata, obtusiuscule 
acuminata, grosse crenato-deutata, 2-3 poll, longa, membranacea, utrinque 
pulcherrime concavo-punctata (in vivo probabilitcr papilloso-holoscricea), 
subtus utplurimum subpurpurascentia; scapus radiealis v. subradicalis, gla- 
ber, folio brevior, dichotomo-cymosus, paueiflorus; bractea© virides, elliptico-^ 
lanceolatm, acutco, c. lin. longm, papillost©; Ilores paxvi, rosei, pedicellis 
capillaribus glabris ; sepala ovalia, obtusa, 2-3 lin. longa, extus conspicuc 
venosa; stamina monadelpha ; antherro breves, obovatse ; styli 3, alte con- 
nati, 2-fidi; capsul© c. 3 lin, longte, obovatco, glabrso, 3-loculares, 3-alatflo, 
alis capsuld ips4 latioribus semi-obcordatis; placenta) 2-fidm ,—Tenasserim 
(Revd. Parish), 

158. Begonia telutina, Parish MS. 

Herbula simplex, scapifera, unifoliata, nidice parva tuberosa; folium 
petiolo 1-3 poll, longo nonnunquam parce pubescente suffultum, cordato*ova- 
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turn ad cordato-rotundatum, palmatim 7-ncrve, obtusum, v. breve et obtusius- 
cule acuminatum, irregulariter et breve lobatum, dentatum et ciliatum, c. 1-2 
poll, longum et latum, mombraiificcum, supra papi11o.sum et pilia miuutis 
brcvibus adspcrsum, subtus secus nervos adprcsso pubescens ; scapi radicales, 
folio vulgo sublongiores, glabri, pauciflori; bracteco minutee, liuearcs ; flores 
majusculi, rosei ? scpala 4 lin. fere longa, lato-ovalia, obtusa ; petala minuta, 
lineari-lanccolata, acuminata ; perianthii fiiminei lobi dimidio broviores ; sta¬ 
mina numeroaa, libera; anthereo obovatco, breves, truneatoo ; stigmata 3, 
libera, apice dilatato in lobos stigmatiferos 2 tortuosos divergentia; cap- 
sulm immature obovatm, glabrro, 3-locidarcs, anguste 3-a1atm alis apice 
truncatis ; placcntiD bifidm.— Te?iasseri}?i (Kevd. Parish, Dr. Stoliezka), 
Begonice species Burmanicro sequenti modo distingui possunt:— 

Subg. T. Casparea. DC. Capsulm carnoso) et bacciformes, secus an- 
gulos v. alas crassas latas debiseentes. 

Herba robnsta glabriuseiila ramosa ; styli 4; capsulm 4-loculares et 4- 

angularcs, angulis in appendices coimutos prodiictis, . B. Boxhtrghii. 

Subg. IT. Begonia, DC. Capsulm siccio, linea setuicireulari secus 
lateres alarum v. angulorum debiseentes. 

* Styli 2, bitidi v, vario modo dilatati v, ramosi; capsulm 2-loculares ; 
placentas bifidfc. 

t Stamina libera. Capsulie inroquali-S-alatce, alis 2 anterioribus ssepius 
ad costam membranaceam reductis. 

Herba robusta, ramosa, molliter paleaceo-pilosa; folia longipctiolata, 

r lobata,... B. laciniata, 

Uti prior, sed gracilior et glaberrima; capsula glabra, ... B. megaptera, 
Herba robusta subsimplex, molliter palcaceo-pilosa ; folia longipctiolata, 

non lobata; capsula paleaceo-pilosa, .. B. harhataJ^ 

11 Stamina monadelpha. Maris perianthium 5-lobatum, femineum 
5-6-lobatum ; capsuleo ineoquali-S-alatso. 

II Folia et inflorescentia radicalis, ilia in petiolum 2-3 lin. longum con- 
tracta, ciliata, supra bispida ; florcs poll, fere in diametro, candidi,... B. nivea, 
II II Inflorescentia axillaris v. e basi folii orta, v. prolifica e gemma 
axillari. 

D Non prolifica. Folia alterna v. verticillata, raro numero ad solita- 
rium reducta. Flores parvi, albi. 

Glabra ; folia alterna, petioli 1-2 lin. longi, . B. procridifolia. 

Glabra; folia verticillata, longius petiolata,. B, vertieilUita, 

Caules petiolique pubescentes ; infiorescentia glabra ; folia alterna, lon- 
gepetiolata, supra sparse hirtula,. B, Martahanica. 

* Flanta Burmanica, fioribns rosois gardens, ab Assainfba panllo diffort capsulis 
majoribus crassioribas magia pilosia. 
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OO. Prolifica, folio solitario radicali v. fpliis panels altematis, Florea 
parvi, albi. 

Magis minusve stellato-vclutina ; inflorescentia glabra ; folia alfcema v. 

raro solifcivria, ...•. B, sinuata. 

Glabra; folium solitarium, pedunculis 2 v, pluribus ex ipsiua basi 

ortis, .... B prolffera, 

Caules Ac., et inflorescentia conspicue bracteata, paleaceo-pilosa, seepius 

pilis glandulosia intermixtis,. B. faleacea, 

111 Stamina monadelplia ; penantbium utriusque sexus 2-sepalum, 
apetalum. 

Ilerba tenerrima; folia altcrna, supra minute et sparse pilosa; florca 

parvi, . B. Jlaecidisshm, 

* * Styli 3, libcri v. connati; capsulac 3-locuIares et 3-alat£e. 
t Placentic integne. 

Glabra ; inflorescentia radiealis v, subradicalis ; folia radicalia pvofunde 

lobata ; perianthium 2 -scpalum, apetalum, ... B, Brandisiana, 

11 riacentio bifida). 

O Tlerba) caulesccutes foliis caulinis altematis. 

Partes omnes et inflorescentia glabra ; capsulee 3 lin. longee, alia apico 

truncatis ; stamina monadelplia,. B. parvulijlora. 

Folia supra sparse sotulosa et nitida, cueteris prieccdcnti assimilis, at 
capsuLe 3 poll, longse ; stamina libera, antherm mucronulatai ; styli li¬ 
bcri, . B, modestijlora. 

Uti prieccdens, sed folia opaca et pilosiora; stamina monadelplia, an- 
therse conncctivo truiicato lato terminatue ; styli ad medium B.scutata, 

Folia minute et sparse pilosula ; infloresecutia glandnloso-puberula; 
stamina monadelplia, capsuhu aim semisagittatso basi in lobos obtusos *pro- 

ducta 3 ,..... B. surculigera, 

OO. Herbas scapigera), foliis et inflorescentiis radicalibns et vulgo solita- 
riis. 

Folia longissimc petiolata, basi poltata, papilloso-punctata et gla¬ 
bra, ... B. siihgerfoVuita, 

'Folia longissimc petiolata, cordata, nec 2 'eltata, supra papillosa ct mi¬ 
nute 2 )ilosula; stamina libera, ... B, eelutiiiu, 

BBIQACEM. 

159. VACCTTfniM TEUTicrLTiATUM:, Kurz, non Wight. (Agnpetes ver~ 
ticillatay D. Don, Gen. Syst. III. 8G2.; DO. Prod. VII. 551). 

Frutex epipliyticus, 2-3 [ledalis, glaber; folia obovato-lauceolata ad sub- 
cuncato-lanceolata, [letiolo brevissimo crtississiiuo, v. siibscssilia, basi attenua- 
ta rotundata v. obtusa, 3^-3 ^ poll, longa, obtusiuscula v. brevitor acuminata, 
coriacea, integra v. apicem versus obsolete ct remote serrata, glabra, nervis 
11 
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seous marginem anastomozantihus ; Hores speciosi, coccinei v. jniniati, tubu- 
losi, f ad poll, long!, pediccllis subpollicanbus, glanduloso-liirsutis 
ti, umbcllam v. potius racemum abbrcviatum paucitlorum axillarem forman- 
tcs V. solitarii v. fasciculatl; calyx 5-dcntatus, glanduloso-birsutus, denti- 
bus lanceolatis acutis lin, circiter longis ; corolla glabra, 6-gona, lobis lineari- 
^anceolatis obtusis; filameiita 2 lin. longa; antbcric c. 3 lin. longaa, 
granulato^tuberculatte, in tubos rigidos plus quam poll, longos product^e ; 
stigma parvum, truncatum v, sub-5-lobo-peltatum; baccaj glanduloso-hir- 
6ut£e, pedunculi apice subcyathiformi-incrassato insidentcs, calycis limbo 
coronatio, 

Var. a. ffenuinuin, corolla poll, tantum longa; flores in raccmos 
umbellifomes brevipcdunculatos dispositi. (Thibaudia ohliqiia^ Griff., Icon. 
Dicot. t. 515). 

Var, p. elegans^ corolla prreccdcntis sed flores solitarii v. 2-3-ni fasciculati 
axillares ; folia vulgo latiora.— Pegu, 

? Var y. grandljlorum^ corolla duplo longior, flores in raccmos umbclli- 
formes breve pedunculatos v. sessiles collecti, rarius solitarii.— Martahany 
Tenasserim. 

N. B.— V, vertlcillatuMy Wight, Te, t. 1181. ad V, sdigcnim (Agaiwtes 
setigeray Don) pertinot. 

160. VACcmnJM VAnrEOATUSi (Agapetes variegatUy Don, Gen. Syst. 
III. 862; Ceratostemma mrlegatimy lioxb, FI. Iiid. II. 413; Griff. Icon, 
Dicot. t. 502; Thihaudia variegata, Boyle, Ill. Him. PL t. 79, f. 1.). 

Frutex epiphyticiis, 2-3 pedalis, glaber ; folia laiiceolata ad obovato- 
lanceolata, acuta v. brevitcr acuminata, pctiolis brevissimis crassis, v, sub- 
sessilia, basi acuta v. obtusa, 2-3 poll, longa, coriacc a, apiccm versus obsolete 
repando-serrata, glabra, nervis secus marginem anastomozantibus; flores 
coccinei, pedicellis gracilibus glabris sursum cyatliiformi-incrassatis suffulti, 
in racemos umbelliformcs axillarcs v. supra foliorum delapsorum cicatricibus 
ortos pedunculatos glabros dispositi, v. rarius fasciculati v. solitaiii; corolla 
glabra, poll, fere longa, tubulosa, lobis obtusiusculis ; calyx glaber, 5-rKlus, 
lobis oblongis lanceolatis c. 2 lin. loiigis acutis sa?pius obsolete costatis ct penni- 
nerviis; antheraj granulato-tuberculatce, tilamentis brevissimis suttultie, in 
tubes poll, longos product®; stigma truncatum ; bacc® glabra;, rubra;, 
calycis limbo coronat®. 

Variat: a. imcranthum {Ceratostemma ranVyafww, Roxb. et Wight; 
Thihaudia maeranthay Hook., Hot. Mag. t. 4560.) flares c. 2 poll, long! 
V, longiores, variegati.— Tenasserim, 

Var, p, parvijlora (Thihaudia variegatUy Boyle) flores dixnidio minores, 
miniati v. coccinei.— Martaban, 
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101. VAComuAE. MCNtATffM: (Oeratostema miniatum, Griff. Icon, 
Dicot. t. 604.) 

Prutcx epiphyticus glaber; folia oblongo-lanceolata ad oblonga, acuta 
V. acuminata, pctiolis brevissimis crassia, v. Bubsessilia, basi subinsequali 
rotundata, 4-5 poll, longa, acuta v. acuminata, rcpando-serrulata, coriacea, 
glabra, subtus ncrvis uumerosia et pjominentibua, secus margines evanes- 
ceiitibus, laxG ct prominentor reticulata; flores coccinei, racemos breves 
umbclliformes glabros axillaros v. laterales efbcientcs, raro pauci et fasciculati; 
calyx glaber; corolla glabra, 5-gona, c. poll, longa, lobis brevibus linearibus 
acutis ; filamonta brevissima, anthcrae tubo inclusae, granulato-tuberculatae, 
tubis strictis nudis paullulo breviores ; baccie desunt.— Ava f {Qriff^ 

162. VaCCINIITM CAMPA2fUTiATUM, nOV. Sp. 

Frutex epipbyticus, glaber, rainulis subangulatis ; folia obovato-oblonga 
ad lanccolata, obtusa v. obtusiusculo acuminata cum mucrone, petiolia bre- 
vissimis ct crassis v. Bubsessilia, 2-3 poll, longa, basi acuta v. obtusa, iutcgra 
V. subintcgra, marginibus recurvis, corlacea, glabra, ncrvis tenuibus sccus mar- 
giuein libcris, laxe reticulata ; flores coccinei, sajpius variegati, pedicellis graci- 
libus glabris suflulti, in raccmuui gracilem sod brevem glabrum saspius e ramis 
ortum dispositi; calyx glaber, limbo cyathiformi argute 8inuato-5-denta^ 
to ; corolla glabra, e, J poll, longa, v. paullo longior, 5-angularis, Ciampanula- 
ta, lobis longis lanceolatis acuminatis rellexis ; tilamenta brevissima ; antlie- 
rai granulato-tubcrculata?, loeulis in tiibos strictos anthcra ipsa sublongiores 
dorso basi refracto-setosos termiuatis.— Martahan, 

163. VACcryitTAt macuostt^mo^, nov. sp. 

Frutex epipbyticus, 2-1 j)cdalis, glaber ; folia cum basi crassa rotunda¬ 
ta v. obtusa subscssilia, obovato-lanceolata ad lanccolata, acuminata, 3-5 
poll, longa, marginibus integvis recurva, coriacea, glabra, ncrvis tenuibus 
margincm versus libcris, tenuitcr et laxe reticulata ; flores coccinei, pedicellis 
gracilibus glabris iu racemos magis minusvo elongates glabros subulato-brac- 
teatos solitarie v. geininatim supra foliorum delapsorum axillis ortos disposi¬ 
ti calyx glaber, limbo cyatlflformi, lobis longe subulatis ; corolla c. l^- poll, 
longa, glabra, subcurvo-tubulosa, lobis liiieari-laticeolatis reflexis ; filamcnta'* 
glabra, gracilia, c. g poll, longa v. longiora ; aiitlierfc breviusculas, connatae, 
l«Bves, loGulIs in tubos strictos anthcra longiores productis ; baccas fusiformi- 
ovoidese, apieo angustato ct calycis Umbo cyathiformi coronatac.— Martahan, 

161*. VACCiirtUM PUMFLUir, nov. sp. 

Frutex ramosissimus, parvus, epiphyticus, novellis pubescentibus ; folia 
oblonga ad lanceolato-oblonga, petiolo brevissimo puberulo, basi acuta, ob- 
tusiuscula, crenulata, crasse coriacea, c. poll, longa v. breviora, subtus (in 
vivo albidi) pallida, nervis obsoletis; flores parvi, pedicellis brevissimis pube- 
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rulis, in racemos (2 v. 1) terminales pubosccntcs bracteatos clisgesti; brac- 
teiB dccidujB, albse, mcmbranaceBO, foliace®, ovatas, pubcrulaa et ciliatae ; calyx 
pubescens, dcntibus oblongo-lanceolaiis, acutis, ciliatis ; corolla c. 2 lin. loiiga, 
oblongo-urceolata, lobis brcvissimis rcflexis, 5-gona, cxtus glabra, intus in- 
primis ad faucem dense villosa, rosea; filamenta brevia, filiformia, apico 
pilosa et barbata; anthera} glabraj, loculis in tubum brevem lanceolato- 
subulatum basi bisetosum desinentibus ; baccfc parvse, purpurece, glabras, 
calycis limbo coronatas,— Marlahan. 

IGo Vacctsttim: EXAiirsTATUM:,,nov. sp. 

Frutex magnns, smpius in arbusciilam excrcsccna, novellis pubcsccnti- 
bus ; folia oblongo-lanceolata ad oblongo-ovata, petiolis puberuHs brcvibus 
sulfulta, basi acuta v. obtusiuscula, li-2J poll, longa, acuta v. breve acumi¬ 
nata, subtus dum juvenilia parce pubescentia, glabreseeutia, ehartacca, ser- 
rulata, penninervia et incoiispieuc reticulata ; florcs albi, pedicellis l-lj Hn. 
longis puberulis, racomum secundum gracilem puberulum axillarem formau- 
tes ; bractesB coccineas, deciduae; calyx puberidus v. subglaber, lobis triangu- 
lari-acutis, corolla 2-2 Jr lin, longa, glabra, urceolata, lobis reflexis brcvibus ; 
filamenta pilosa, basi dilatata ; antherac tubis brevibus et setis destitutis ter- 
minatse ; baccro globosae, glabrco, rubraj, calycis limbo coronatco.— Martahan, 

Var. a. semijpubescens, calyx glabcr v, subglaber. 

Far. puhescens^ calyx pubescens. 


PBIMULAGjEjE. 

166. Ltsimacuta ltxeauifolta, GritT., MS. in Tib. Griff*. 3532. 

Herba annua, erecta, stricta, glabra, caulibus teretibus v. subtcrctibus 
simplicibus pcd. circitcr altis; folia alterna, liuearia ad lincari-laiiccolata, 
utrinque acuminata, 1-1^ poll, longa, petiole gracillimo sed brevi sulfulta, 
Integra, membranacea, glabra; fiores parvi, solitarii v. gemiuati, axillarcs, 
longe peduiiculati; calycis segmenta lincari-subulata, plus quam lineam lon¬ 
ga ; pcdunculi fructigeri graciles, c. IJ poll, longi .—Ava ? L. pe~ 

dunciilarij Wall,, afflnis. Lysimachiae sp. Griff*. Not. Dicot. 299. t. 484, 
speciem mihi distinctam L, Lohelioidi allinem nomine L, Qrijp,thiana 


MTRSINEAOEM 
167. Audisu ITelfebiana, nov. sp. 

Frutex P ferrugineo-tomentosus ; folia obovato-oblonga ad oblonga, pe¬ 
tiolis 3-4 lin. longis crassis dense ferruginco-pubescentibus, breve acuminata, 
Integra v. obsolete repando-dentata, 3-5 poll, longa, membranacea, utriiwiuo 
ferrugineo-pubcscentia, nervis latcralibus tenuibus et curvis ; llores parvius- 
culi, pedicellis J^-1 poll, fere longis ferruginco-pilosis sustenti, racemum sub- 
umbelliformem ferrugiueo-pubescentem peduneulo nudo 3-4 pollicuri gracili 
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axillari suffulto formantes ; calyx fomigineo-pilosiis, lobis oblongo-Ianceola- 
tis, acutis, lineam circltor longis ; corolla glabra, lobia c. 2^ lin. longis, ob- 
longis, acutis; drupas desunt.— Tenasserim (Helf. 3589). 

168, Abdtsta sebuttlata, nov. sp. 

Erutex ? novellia tomeato minuto ferrugineo obtectis ; folia lanceolata 
V. elliptico-lanceolata, basi in petiolum 6-8 lin. longum attenuata, breve 
acuminata v. acuta, repando-serrulata, basin versus iiitcgra, 4-6 poll, longa, 
tenuia et mcmbranaeea, glabra, parce punctata, nervis crebris approximate, 
subparallelo-divcrgeutibus ct inconspicuis ; (lores parvi, pedicellis gracilibus 
ina^tiuali-longis ferrugineo-puberulis sulfulti, dcnsiusculc thyrsoidco raccmosi 
et paniculam tcrmiiialem v, cx axillis foliorum s\iperiorum ortam amplam 
fcrruginco-pubcrulam bractoatam formantes ; bractem foliace^e, lincari- 
lauceolato), 3-6 lin, long®, subtus ferruginco-lepidoste ; bractcol® minores, 
lincarcs; calyx feirugineo-puberulus, lobis lincaribus acutis c. , 1 lin. 
longis ; corolla subrotata, lobe ovatis acutis c. 2 lin. longis ; drup® desunt. 
—Ava ? (Griff, 3562). Inter A, neriifoUam et A, florihundam^ Wall., in¬ 
termedia. 

169, Atidista utoida, nov, sp. 

Frutex ? novellis probabilitor indistincto fcrruginco-lepidotis ; folia ob— 
longo-lanccolata, in petiolum 4-6 lin. longum crassum attenuata, breve et 
obtusiuscule acuminata, pcrgamacea, Integra, 6-9 poll, longa, glabra, puncta¬ 
ta, nervis subtus prominentibus ct subpai'ullelis ; (lores...parvi, pedicellis 
•| lin. longis crassis minute ferrugineo-puberulis nutantibus suffulti, panicu¬ 
lam terminalcm compositam rigidam robustam fcrruginco-puberulam effieien- 
tes ; calyx minute ct indistincto puberulus, lobis ovatis acutiusculis, vix i 
lin. longis, eiliolatis ; corolla... ; drup® immature globes®, glabr®.— Tenas- 
serial or Andamans, (Helf. 3563). 

170, M.esa muscosa, nov. sp. 

Frutex ramia teretibus Isevlbus nltidisque, ramulis...; folia oblonga 
ad obovato-oblonga, basi acuta v. acuminata, petiolis ^-l poll, longis validis 
parco puberulis, breve acuminata, grosse sinuato-dentata, pcrgamacea, 5-7 
poll, longa, glabra, co4a subtus parco puberula, nervis secus margines in 
dcnticula callosa obtusa excurrentibus ; flores minuti, 5-meri, pedicellis bre- 
vissimis pubescentibus suffulti, breve racemoai, in paniculam axillarcm quasi 
muscosam petiolis 2-3-pl. longiorcm fcrruginco-pubcscentem disgesti; brac- 
te® lin. circiter long®, pedicellis^ longiorea, ferrugiucodiirsutul®, lineari-acu- 
niinat® ; braeteol® ? ; calyx ferrugineo-birsutus, lin. f(»re lougus, lobis ovato- 
lanceolatis acutis ; corolla tubuloso-campanulata, glabra, calyco duplo lon- 
gior, lobis brovibus rotundatis; ovarium sub-inferior ; stylus calycis lobos 
longitudmc baud attingens,— Burma (Griff. 3556). £x affinitate AT. mollissi- 
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M. permoUis, speoies oUm a me in hocce diario descripta (cf. 1871, 
p. 66) nunc formam extremam latifoliam M, mollissinue. Wall., habeo. Formas 
iutermedias inter ambas species nuper in Burmania baud raro obserravi. 

SABOTAGED. 

171, IsoJTANDTii CALOFHYLLA, Kurz, in Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1871.69. 

Arbor mecliocris, novellis dense adpresse fcrruginoo-pubesccntibus ; folia 
elliptica v. elliptico-oblonga, petiolis 4-5 lin. longis cuprco-puberulis gla- 
brescentibus, breve acuminata, integra, mai^inibus recurvulis, 4-7 poll, lon- 
ga, cbartacea, minute ferrugineo- v. cupreo-sericea glabresccntia, supra niti- 
da, nervis latcralibus promincntlbus validis, transverse tenui-venosa ; llorcs 
nondum reperti ; fructus pninl magnitudinis, peduuculo nutante, 1-1^ poUi- 
cari subglabro axillari sustenti, clliptico-ovati, apiculati, dense fcrinigineo- 
puberuli, 1-2-spermi, basi calyce pcrsistente 6-partito lobis ovatis siipportati; 
Semina semi-oblonga, 1} poll, fere longa, lucida, brunuea,— Andamans* 


EBEJSTACEjE* 

172. Gttxtsaotiius mollis, nov. sp. 

Arbuscula ramis novellisquc brunneo-pubescentibus ; folia petiolo bre- 
vissimo (c, 1 lin.) suffulta, anguste oblonga v. oblongo-lanceolata et sajpius 
basin obtusam versus subangustata, obtusiuseule acuminata, 3-1 poll, longa, 
cbartacea, supra sccus costam et subtus omnino mollitcr pubescentia ; flores 
ocbracei, extus dense pubescentes, pediccllis 4-6 lin. longis pilosis suffulti, 
racemos breviusculos pilosos clbcientes ; calycis lobi Hncari-lanccolati, c, 3 
lin. longi, tubo multo breviores ; corolla? lobi tubo calycino paullulo longio- 
res, feminei fructusque adbuc igiioti. Diospyros mollisy Kurz MS. olim .— 
Martaban, 

173. Diosptros sapotoides, nov. sp. 

Arbor mediocris, novellis parce ferrugineo-pubescentibus mox glabres- 
centibus; folia elliptico-oblonga ad elliptica, basi obtiisa, petiolo vix seini- 
pollicaii glabrescente crasso suffulta, 6-S poll, longa, breve et obtusiusculo 
acuminata, integra, coriacea, I'cticulatione laxissima subtili et immersa 
pcrcursa ; flores bcrmapbrodito-feininei 4-meri, flaveseenti.albi, iis D, sapotw 
assimiles, subsessiles, glomerati, pedunculo crassissimo axillari brevissimo; 
calyx extus ferrugineo-pubcscens, lobi ovato-lanceolati marginibus reilcxi et 
basi auriculato-complicati, 3 lin. fere longi, acuminati; corollae tubus 
urceolatus, calyce sub-duplo longior, extus ferrugineo-pubescons, lobis 
obovatis tubi fere lon^tudinis ; stamina c, 12, tubo basi inserta, glabra, 
insequalia; antherse ovato-lanceolatsc, acuminatse ; filamonta iiliformia, glabra; 
ovarium ovatum, glabcrrimum, stylo moderate longo 4-fido ; flores masculi 
fructusque desunt. — Pegu. — D. undulata arete afHnis, sed ovario glabcrrimo 
discrepat. 
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8TTBACACEM 

174. Stmpiocos pedicellata, nov. sp. 

Arbor mediocria subgracilis, norellis sparse adpresse aericeis; folia 
clliptico-lanceolata ad lanceolata, in petiolum 4—5 lin. longum gracilem 
glabrum attcnuata, subcaudato-acuminata, obsolete crenato-serrulata, 4-5 
poll, longa, tenuiter pergamacca, glabra, opaca, nervis et rctieulatione laxa 
subtilibus ; fiores ignoti; racemi graeiles compositi paniculam depauperatam 
subsessilem minute adpresse pubescentem axillarcm v. supra foliorum delap- 
sorum cicatricibus ortam efHcientes ; bractese cas»; bracteolse -y lin, vix 
longac, minutae, ovato-acutje, glabras, deciduse; pedicclli vulgo 2 lin. longi, 
minute adpresse pubescentes; baocae immatuns ovoidea}, 3-4 lin. longae, 
laives, teretes, calycis limbo coronatae, putamen pergamaceum moiiosper- 
mura includentes; calycis lobi sub fructu lato-ovati, obtusi, c. -y lin. longi, 
glabri. Martaban, — S, lucidm. Wall., afHnis, pediccllis distinguitur. 

175. Symplocos leiostachta, nov. sp. 

Arbor v. frutex subglaber; folia clliptico-lanceolata ad lanceolata, 
petiolis 3-4 lin. longis sparse hirtis suffulta, acuminata, crenato-scnnlata, 
2-4 poll, longa, subchai-tacea, supra lucida, subtus secus costam validam 
nervosejue parce adpresse pubesccntia, nervatione tenui et inconspicua per- 
cursa; florcs parvi, pediccllis gracilibus 1 - 1 ^ lin. longis glabris euffulti, 
racemos numerosos graciles simplices glabros cx apice ramorum orientes 
efficientes; bracteae pedicclli basi insert®, lin. circiter long®, lanccolat®, 
acut®, glaburriinm; bractcoloo sub calycc 2 , bracteis subconformes sed 
minute; calyx lievis, lobis ovatis obtusis, c. -3 lin. longis ; corolla rotata, 
lobis ovato-oblongis, obtusis, c. lin. longis ; stamina numerosa, in®qualia, 
basi tubo brevissimo inserta ; baccas nondum vidi.— Tenasset'im (Helf-3656). 

176. Symplocos letjcawtua, nov. sp. 

Arbuscula glabra; folia oblongo ad clliptico-lanceolata,basisub-inaequa- 
lia, petiolo 2-3 lin. longo inserta, breve et obtusiuscule acuminata, 3-4 poll, 
longa, crenulato-dentata, cbartacca, glabra; flores albi, fragrantes, pediccllis 
brevissimis vix i lin. longis crassis canescentL-tomentosis sudulti; racemi 
* breves, tomontosi, axillares, bracteis noimullis ovatis oxtus pubescentibus 
caducis sustenti; calyx glabcrrimus v. ejus lobi ovati obtusi extus pubes¬ 
centes, ciliolati, c. 2 lin.'longi; pctala obovato-oblonga, calycis lobis duplo 
longiora; stamina glabra, inajqualia, 5-adelpba, pbalangibus basi loborum 
insertis; ovarium stylusque longus parce pubescens; drupa non visa.— 
Ex affinitate S. cratesgioidu^ Don. 

APOCTNEM, 

177. TABEiiN.»MOirrAirA opniOETinizorDES, nov. sp, 

Frutex 2-4 ped. altus, glaber; folia obovato-oblonga ad lato-lanceolata 
ill petiolum brevissimum (2-3 lin.) attcnuata v. foliorum nonnuUa subsessi- 
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lia, breve acuminata, 3-5-polI. lon^a, Integra, mcmbranacea, glabra, BubtuB 
pallida ; florcs pedicellis 1-1-^ lin. longis suffulti, cymas 3, v. raro 2, v. plures 
brovc 2 ^cduneulata^, v. noiinunquam subsessilcs, glabras paucifloras in ramulo- 
rum sujieriorum furcationibus sitas eiTormantes ; calyx glaber, brevisaimuB,, 
5-iidus, segmentis lineam vix longis, lanceolatis, acutis ; corollas tubus sub- 
crassua, c. 4 lin. longus, apice intlatas, lobis tubo vix dimidio bi’evioribus ; 
folliculi... .— Man^taban, T, rostrata^ Wall.,affinis videtur, a qua inter alia 
corolla duplo breviore dilfert. 


178. TABEnX.HAtOXTAXA MEMBBAOTFOLTA, nov. sp. 

Frutex 3-4 pedalia, glaber ; folia lanceolata ad lato-lanccolata, in petio- 
lum 3-5 lin. longum attenuata, 3-5 jjoll. longa, longe et gracilitcr acuminata, 
Integra, inembranacea, glabra, subconcolora ; flores albi, pedicellis graeilibus 
4-G lin. longis glabris inserti ; cymio vulgo binai, breve pedunculata?, diclio- 
tomo-ramosiB, glabraa, laxu3, coryiubiformes in raniuloruin superiorum furca¬ 
tionibus sitie; bractero nullac v. minute et dccidusc ; calyx ininntus, lobis 
lineari-subulatis, lineam vix longus ; corolUe tubus gracilis J poll, longus, 
infra medio circa anthcras Icvitcr inllatus, lobi liiicari-lauceolati, ucuuiinati, 
tubo dimidio circiter breviorcs ; folliculi desunt.— Martaban, T, suheapita* 
tee, Wall., ailinis, sed calycc jam distincta. 


BIGNONIACEJE. 

179. SpATHODEA TELTJTrXA, nov, sp. 

Arbor, novellis fulvo-jmborulis ; folia impari-pinnata, 1-11 ^lod, longa, 
petiolo glabro striato basin versus 1-2 foliolis diminuiis stipuliforinibus 
munita ; foliola 4-juga cum iinpari longe petiolato, basi inajqualia, sessilia v. 
subsessilia, obloiigo-lanccolata, acuminata, 4-G }>oll. longa, serrtilata, nuun- 
branacea, glabcrrima ; inllorcscentia deest; calyx spatliaceus, recurvato- 
acuminatus, c.xtus fulveseenti-velutinus, c. IJ poll, longus ; corolla c. 3 polli- 
cans, campauulato-infuiulibuliformis, glabrii, tubo pollicari constricto, fila- 
menta glabra, tubo supra constrictionc iiiserta; capsula deest.— Ava, Pegu 
(Dr. Brandis). 

180. HKTEKOPnnAoxfA suLFiTREA, nov. sp. 

Arbor mcdiocris decidua, novelHs tomonto fugacco canescenti-villoso 
obductis; folia impari-pinnata, 2-3 ped. longa, raehi i)etioloque fugaeiter 
floccoso-tomentoso ; foliola^ 4-5-juga cum iinj^ari longe i>ctiolato, clliptica et 
ovato-ellij^tica ad ovalia, juniora obtusiuscule apieulata v. obtusiuseula ct 
obsolete serrata, basi rotundata v. obtusa, sessilia v. brevissimo j^etiolulata, 
4-6 poll, longa v. longiora, chartacea, [jarce 2 >ubcrula, supra mox glabrcseen- 
tia ; flores sulfurci, consj>icui, pedicellis cinerascenti- v, flavescenti-tomentosis 
3-4 lin. longis suffulti, paniculas breves terminales dense tomentosas eflicien- 
tes ; calyx J-? poll, longus v. brevier, cainpanulatus, usque ad medium fissus, 
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distincte 8- v. 2-lol)atua v. dontatus, extiis cinerascentl-tomentosus, intus 
glaber j corolla infandibuliformis, glaberrima, tubo pollicari v. longiori, lobi 
patentcs tubo plus quam duplo longiores, undulato-crispati; capsulse usque 
2 pedalcs, iis Bpathodem stipulata assltniles, elongato-liiicari-oblongse, com- 
pressiusculjB, dense fmnoso-tomeutosro, septo brevi ct valde reducto, medio 
septi instar dilatato; semina elongato-membranaceo-alata, c. 2 poll, longa.— 
Fro me ^ Fegu, 


181. Spathodka. tonea, Kurz^ in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. vol. XL, p. 77 
deseripta, potius generis novi typum pricbct, calyce tantum usque ad medium 
fisso circumscisse dcciduo spathacco, filamentis usque ad medium corollas 
aduatis, anthorarum loculis parallelis, noc non foliis decompositis a Bpatho- 
dea distingui potest et sub nomine Mayodendri (in bonorem viri nobilissimi 
Mayo, proregis infausti Tndico oriontalis, dictum) in narrationo mea ofiiciali 
de sylvis Burmanicis fusiiis dcscripsi et iconibus illustravi. 


182. Stebeospeumum neuranto™, nov. sp. 

Arbor mcdiocris, novellis moll iter pulScscentibus ; folia impari-pinnata, 
juniora prsesertim subtus pubescentia, 1-1^ ped. longa; foliola 3 v. 2-juga 
cum impari longe petiolato, basi subinscquali acuta v. obtusa, petiolulo crasso 
1-2 lin, longo suffulta, obtusiuscula v. obtnsiuscule apiculata, 2-1, nonnun- 
quam usque ad 5-6, poll, longa, Integra, rigidc cbartacea, juniora subtus 
cancrtcenti-tomciitosa denuo inagis minusve scabrcscentia, supra scabrescentia 
glabroscontia et subrugulosa ; flores conspicui, pallidc lilacini v. cyanescenti- 
albi, atropurpurco-venosi, pcdicellis 4-7 lin. longis pubescentibus apicem ver¬ 
sus bibractcolatis, in paniculam breviusculam subeymiformem pubescen- 
tciu tcnninalcm dispositi; calyx c. 4 lin. longus, pubescens, breviter 4-lobus; 
c*orollii campanulato-iuruiidibuliforrais, siibcurva, puberula, lobis loviterundu- 
lato-crispatis; capsulio clongato-lineares, c3'lindrico-4-gon3e, glabrse, 1-lJ 
ped. long£C ; semina et septum uti in chelonioide, — Fegu. 


ACANTHACE^. 

183. Rueelta peacctua, nov. sp. 

Hcrba debilis, pilosa, ramosa et auberecta, 1 J'-2 pcdalis, caulibus longe 
ct patenter pilosis ; folia ovata, basi contracta et in petiolum gracilem pilo- 
sum poll, longum attenuata, obtusa, lJ-2 poll, longa, mombranacea, 
obsolete crenato-dentata, prsesertim supra parco pilosa; flores parviusculi, 
pallido coerulei, inter bracteas foliaceas obovato-oblongas obtusas v. emargi- 
natas pilosas fimbriatas vulgo solitarii et sessiles ; calyx 3 lin. fere longus, lobis 
lincaribus, ciliatia et pilosis ; corolla c. 6 lin. longa, tubuloso-infundibuli- 
formis, glabra, tubo brcvlusculo, lobis brevibus rotundatis ; stamina 4, 
Rlamcnta longe pilosa \ stylus simplex, 6 lin. fere longus, glaber \ ovarium 
glabrum.— Fegu, 

12 
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ISA. Ruellta MACBOStPHOMT, nov. sp. (R. sp. T. And. in Linn. Proc, 
IX. 401 in nota). 

Herba peroimis ? subsimplox, 2-3 pollicaris, caulibiis hirsutis, novollia 
pilis albis crispia sublanuginosia ; folia lineari-lanceolata v. liiicaiia, c. 2 poll, 
longa, acuminata, in pctiolum brevissimum attenuata, Integra, mcmbranacea, 
eiliata, utrinquo prapsertim bccus norvos liirsutula; Horcs magni, solitarii, 
scssiles, bracteia 2 foliaceis pedunculiiin brevem axillarem terraiuantibua 
insidentes; bractete lincari-lanceolatic, calycc plurics longiores, structura et 
indumento foliis similes ; calycis segmenta liueari-subulata, c. 2.} poll, longa, 
minute puberiila; corolla tubuloso-infundibuliformis, c. 2 poll, longa, extus 
parco pilosula, lobis tnagnis rotmidatis, tubo pollicari gracili in coroll® par¬ 
tem cfliatam sensim ampliato; stylus longissimus, parce birsiitus ; stamina 
4, suba3(iuilouga, inclusa; filamoiita gracilia, parce birsuta.— Prome ? (Col. 
Eyi’e). M. sujfmticosm^ Roxb., arete afiinis. 

1S5, STBoniLAyTHES (Hemiobapiiis) Bubmawica, nov. sp. 

Herba dccumbcns raniosissima pilis albis patontibus cum glaiiduliferis 
intermixtis vestita, cauli ramisque 4-goni3 ; folia ovata ad ovato-lanceolata, 
basi in peiioluni ^-2 poll, longum pilosum angustata, obtusiuscula, 1J--2 poll, 
longa, membranacca, crenato-dontata, utrinquo parco pilosa; (lores pallide 
cyanei, passim solitarii et axillares, frequeutius autem in spicas longiores v. 
breviores foliaoeo-bracteatas pilosas pedunculatiis axillares et terminales dis- 
gesti; bracte® ovato-lanceolat:c, obtusiuscube, integric, parce pilos® et longe 
ciliatm, inforiores usque ad 7 lin, long®; bracteol® nulbe; calyx pilosus, 
segmeutis lineanbus 4 lin. longis ; corolla rugata, 6 lin. circiter longa, gla¬ 
bra, ore pubescens, sensim in tubuin attenuata, lobis obtusis rotundatis ; 
anther® 2-locularcs, pallide violaee® ; filainenta crassa, piloso-barbata ; sty¬ 
lus inaequali-2-fKlus ; capsul® 4 lin. long®, compresso-4-gon®, obovato-li- 
nearcs, acut®, glabr®, a basi fere 8-sperrn® ; semina plus quam I lin. in dia- 
metro, angusto marginata.— Ava, Prome, Pejn. S. (JPemlgraphidi) Pa~ 
vala, quacum cl. T, Anderson confudit, alhiiis. 

186. Sthobtlatttjtes (HEMianAPurs) aL\SDVh 0 ^x{nemigraphisglan~ 
dulosa, T. And. MS. in Kurz, And. itep. App. B. 13.) 

Herba ramo.sa, glanduloso-pubernla; folia laneeolata v. oblongo-lanceo- ’ 
lata, obtusiusculo acuminata, in petiolum glandulosum brevem attenuata, 
2-2 i poll, longa (superiora minora) ropando-dentata, pr®sertim subtus 
BOGUS eostam glandulo.so-puberula, supra glabrcscontia; (lores parviusculi, 
pulcbre lutei, in axillis bractearum foliacearum vulgo solitarii, spicas 1 v. 2 
axillares et terminales interruptas longe-peduncnlatas foliaeoo-braetoatas 
efformantes ; bracteao foliis caulinis similes sed multo minores, obtus®, supo- 
riores sensim minores ; bracteoleo calyce breviores, obovato-oblong®, viscoso- 
hirsut®; calycis segmenta lineari-spatulata, obtusa, glauduloso-hirtai c. 2|- 
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lin. longa'; corolla c. 3. lin. longa, carapanulato-infundibuliformis, tubo brcvi 
oxtus puberulo intus laevi, lobis rotundatis ; stylus et filameuta glabra ; cap- 
sulao clavatae, compressiuscule-4-gon©, calycis longitudine v. paullb longio- 
res, apiculatiB, glanduloso-puberuke, abortu vulgo 2-3-spcrmaj.— Andamans, 
Ex aiHuitato S, (Hemigraphis} Qriffithianm, 

187. SmoBitAimiES Neesti, nov. sp. 

Erutex maguus, 10-12 pcdalis, raiuulis pubcrulis glabresccntibus ; folia 
lanceolata ad oblongo-lanccolata, breve acuminata, in petiolum ^-1J poll, 
longum attenuata, obsolete repando-dentata, 5-7 et sa 0 piu 8 usque ad 10 poll, 
longa, meiubraiiacca, utrinque pilis minutis adpressis adspersa, subtus secus 
costam puberula ; (lores majusculi, in spicas dciisas bracteatas scssiles denuo 
elongatas laxas intemiptas axillarcs et terminales dispositi ; bracteae infe* 
riorcs V. potius folia lloralia foliaceas, valde caducse, c. ^ poll, longas v. lou- 
giores, setis brunneis ciliatse, apieem versus tissac et serratie ; bractese verse 
oblongo-lincares, calyce brevioros, apieem versus vulgo parce serratro, acumi- 
nati.S!simiD, glanduloso-pilosse; bracteolte 2, calycis longitudine, liucari-Ian- 
ceolatic, acuminatic, basi attenuatae, glanduloso-liirsutBC ; calycis segmenta 
c. 6 lin, longa, v. longiora, liiieana, caneseentia, ciliata, acumen versus sac- 
pius glanduloso-hirsuta ; corolla 1^-1^ poll, longa, purpurea, extus glabra, 
intus fauce sccus plicain duplicatam pubcscens, tubo longo et gi'acili; sta¬ 
mina 2 (?) ; filamenta glabra, filiformia, alte adnata ; stylus hirsutus ; cap- 
sube lineari-clavatio, calyce paullo longiores, glabi* 0 e, acumine parce hiidiula?, 
4-spermoo; semina sericea.— Martaban. 8. Jlmbriatm, N. E., maximo 
aflinis, sed indumento glanduloso iiigi’escento, corolla et lilameutis glabris 
differt. 

188. SteOBTLAOTUES FCETIDISSmA, nov. sp. 

Hcrba ramosa, caulibus divaricatis subtcrctibus, plus minusve dense ful- 
vo-pilosa; folia ovata, basi in petiolum longum gracilcm fulvescenti-pilosum. 
attenuata, acuminata, membrauacca, 3-5 poll, longa, serrato-dentata, utriii- 
que albido v. oehrascenti-hirsuta; fioros cyanei, conspicui, spicam laxiuscu- 
lara brevem albido-pubesccntem pedunculo brovi axillari dense fulvesccnti- 
liirsuto sufiultam v, subscssilcm elfonnantes ; bractero obovato-euncatte, c. 
8 lin. longaj, obtusro, bcrbaccm, glanduloso-liirsutie ; bracteolic bractois coTi- 
formes sed angustiorcs et subbreviores ; calyx bractearumlongitudine, adpresse 
glanduloso-puberulus, segmentis profunde lobulatis ; corolla IJ poll, fere longa, 
glabra; filamenta glabra ; stylus bii*sutus ; capsubc c. 8 lin. long®, glaber- 
rimao ; semina fore 2 lin, in diametro, adpresse villosa.— Martaban. 8. rufe~ 
sccnii afiiuis. 

189. STROBrLAirniES pteeocatjlts, nov. sp. 

Hcrba annua, I'obusta, erceta, ramosa, sparse hii*suta, caulibus crassius- 
eulis quadrangulari-alatis, alis licrbaceis dense fimbriatie ; folia 8-12 poll. 
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longa, obovato-oblonga, baai angustato-cuneata cillata in petiolum crassum 
breyissimum (2-3 lin.) deeurrentia, breve acuminata, crenato-dentata, mem- 
branacea, utrinque plus minusve hirsuta; florcs parvi, flavesccntes, spicas 
breves dense bracteatas glandulosas 3-i-nas in paniculam axillarcm disposi- 
ti; podunculi et ramificationes acute 4-angulati, angusto alati,^t dense hir- 
suto-ciliati; bractese obovato-cuiieata), obtuaro, 3-1 lin. long®, glanduloso- 
fimbriatae et apice pilis liyalinis articulatis glanduloso-liirsuke ; braetcola3 2, 
caljcis longitudiuo, obovato-linearia, apice glantluloso-hirsuta3; calycis seg- 
menta linearia, obtusiuscula, 3 lin. fere longa, liyalino-cbartacea, apice parce 
glanduloso-liireuta; corolla) omnes casie ; capsulie calycis longitudiiie v. ])aul- 
lulo longiores, lineari-oblongie, l-angulares, apice hirsutao, l-sperm®.— Begu. 
St, imbricatm^ NE., affinis, 

190. Stbobilanthes KAHEysruM, nov. sp. 

Hcrba perennis, ramosa, magis miniisve albo-liirsuta ; folia caulina in- 
feriora brevissiinc pctiolata, superiora subscssilia, ovata, brcvissiino acumina¬ 
ta, membranacea, cronata, utriiKpie hirsuta, 2-3 poll, longa V. longiora ; spicse 
breves, densiusculse, infra baai foliolis nonnullia lloralibua subsessilibua hirsu- 
tissimis sustenta), pcdunculo stricto liispido tunninali v. axillari suftultno ; 
bracteae linearcs, c. 4 lin. longa), obtusiuscula), dense glanduloso-pubcsccntes j 
bracteolao lineari-subulatsD, glanduloso-pubescentos ; calyx siibscariosus, brac- 
teolarum longitudinc, segmentis lato-liuearibus albido-marginatis sursum 
pubescentibus ; corolla cyanoa, pollieem fere longa, glabra ; lilaraenta secus 
partem adnatam hii'suta; capsul^e bracteolarum longitudinc, dorso pubes- 
centes.— Martaban, Ilabitu S, acrocephaU^ characteribus esseutialibus au- 
tern S, glomeratm proxima. 

191. S. SIIBFLACCIDA, nOV. Sp. 

Herba gracilis, glabra, caulibus obsolete 4-gonis sulcatis; folia lancco- 
lata ad oblongo-lanceolata, acuminata, basi in petiolum ^ poll, longum atte- 
nuata, repando-dentata, llaccida, membranacea, 5-6 poll, longa, supra glabra 
subtus pilis minutia adpressis albidis adspersa; spica; dense et miunto adpresse 
hirsuta) ; bractero lato-obovato-oblongm ad obloiigao v. obovato-laneeolatso, 
obtusissimm v. emarginatse, minute puberuloe, enervioe, (purpuroo ?) col^ratso, 
c. 2 lin. longEO ; bractcolm paullo breviores, minus obovatm, 1 -nervico, minute 
adpresse pubcscentes; calyx bilabiatus, labio superiore glabro usque ad - 3 -, 
partem trilobo, lobis obtusis obsolete ciliatis, labio inferioro fere usque ad 
basin bifido, lobis lincaribus obtusis, l-nerviis extus minute pubescentibus ; 
capsulco 2-2 i lin. longos, calycem non superantes, clavato-oblongso, glabrro.— 
Temserim, (Helf. 6114). 

192. Steobibanthes dastsperma, nov. sp. 

Herba erecta, ramosa, subglabra, 3-4 pedalia ; folia inferiora magna, 6-8 
poll, longa, oblongo-Ianccolata ad lanceolata, basi cuneata in petiolum bre- 
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viusculum decurrentia, acuminata, scrrato-dentata, membranacca, ciliata et 
supra pilia raria brcvibua adspersa, aubtus glabra et subglaucesccntia; supc- 
riura caulina multo minora et basi magis rotundata, t. cordata, ovata, baud 
decurrcntia, brevo petiolata v, siimma sessilia ; flores eyanei, in capitula par- 
va glanduloso-puberula pcdunculata congosti, paniculam spuriam terminalem 
glanduloso-pubcrulam etformantes ; bractefiO parvjo, oblong®, acut®, glandu- 
losa 3 ; calyx glandulosus, segmentis linearibua 3 lin. fero longis; corolla 
glabra, infundibuliformis, poll, fere longa; filaraenta et stylus sparee pilosi ; 
capsul® calycis longitudine, obovato-4-gon®, glanduloso-pubesccntes, 1 -spcr- 
m®, scinitiibus stupposo-villosulls.— Pegu, Habitu BrnrhaamoHis^ T. 
And., assimilis,floribus capitate &c.,autem mviciuitatem 8, pentstemonoidis^ 
T. And., referenda. 

193, HAKLEaiA. STENOPITYTilA, nOV. 

Herba perennis, inermis, 1-1pcdalis, subglabra, ramis crectis graciltbu 3 > 
omnibus partibus plus minusvc nitentibus ; folia aiigUftte linearia, 3-4 poll, 
longa, c. 2 Im. lata, spinesccnti-aciita, subsessilia, coriacea, integra, supra 
adpresse hirsutula ct sublueida; flores magni, scssiles, fasciciilati, bracteati 
axillares et terininalea ; bracte® lucid®, rigid®, ovato-lanceolat®, pungent! 
aeuininat®, spinescenti-ciliat®, extus secus costam adpresse hirsut® ; sepala 
extenora oblonga, apicc 2 -flda, ngidc ciliata, poll, fere longa, glabra ; inte- 
riora brevissima, lineari-lanccolata, adpresse pubescentia ; corolla circ. 2 -pol- 
licaris, puberula, cyanea ?, tubo gracili sesquipollicari, lobis 8 lin. longis, 
x'boinboideo-oblongis apiculatis crenatis; capsul® desuiit. —Am (Dr, J. 
Anderson). 

191. Neuracaothus ORANnrPLOKUS, nov. sp. 

Tlorba divaricata v, subereeta, subrigida, ramis rctrorse-hirsutis v. lineis 
2 V. 4 retroi*se villosis notatis ; folia parva, l.j-2 poll, longa, vulgo obovata 
V. oblonga, obtusiuscula v. breve acuminata, basi in petiolum brevissimum 
latum attenuata v. siiperiora subsessilia, obsolete dentata, membranacca, gla- 
borrima ; ilores majusculi, pallide v. intense eyanei, spicas clongatas densas 
V. laxas subteti-agonas himutaa rigide-braeteatas ex foliorum axillis v. e rhizo- 
matc protrusas eflicientes ; bractc® ovato-lancoolat®, rigid®, 6 -nervi®, 
•pnboscentes ct himut®, acuminatro, pungentes ; calyx bilabiatus, pubescens, 
secus segmenta linearia parce pilosus, prominenter 5-costatas ; corolla 3 poll, 
longa, rugata, lobis obtusis ; capsul® tctragouo-lancoolat®, acuminat®, gla- 
br®, 3 lin. long®, 4-spcrmro ; semina scricoo-splendentia.— Prome, 

195. Neuracantuijs snsuiaiTEavis, nov. sp. 

IJerba erecta, probabiliter 1-2 ped, alta ; folia adulta &c., ignota ; flores 
albi, parvi, in spicas laxiuscule-bracteatas subtetragonas glandulosas et parce 
pilosas e rhizomato protrusas disgesti; b^acte® lanccolatro, pungenti-acumi- 
nat®, rigide membranaco®, c. 8 lin. long®, concav®, medio prominenter 
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costateo, uostis autem -4 lateralibus obsoletia, glandiiloso-puberuleo, secus ner¬ 
ves pilosro ; bractcolaj bractearum longitudinc, falcato-lineares, sub-3-norvieo,. 
acuminata?, glanduloso-puberulco ct piloso-ciliatco; calyx profunde, fere usque 
ad basin, S-fidus, nervis evanidis, glanduloso-puberulua et piloso-ciliatus, 
lobo supenore majore c. 4- lin. longo, lineari, acuto, loins lateralibus paullo 
brevioribus, subulatis, 2 iiifevioribus basi tantum connatis et angustioribus ; 
corolla alba, iutus pnoscrtiin ad labelluui brunnco-maculata, extus puberula, 

4 lin. fere longa, tuho 2 lin. longo ; labium suporius emargijiatum, niargini- 
bus redexum, inforius 3-lobnm, lobis oblongis rotundatis mediano sub-bre- 
viori; autborarum loculi couiprossi, bavbatu;, obliqiiro ; filamcuta brevissima, 
fauci inserta ; reliqua ignota.— Prome. 

196. Leiudaoatiiis strobilixa, T, And, MS. 

Herba 1-2-pedalis, glabra- ^aulibus teretibus clevato-4-lincatis ; folia 
lanccolata, basi cuneata in petiolo decurrentia, acuminata, mcmbranacea, 
iutegra, 7-8 poll, longa, glabra et uitentia; capitula llorum laxa, terminalia, 
majora ; bract *£0 c. poll, longco, oblongo-lanccolatm, acuminatm, tcmiiter 
cbartacetc purpureo-lilacino-tinctiE, l-nervias ct reticulatm, glanduloso-pube- 
rulte ; bractcola? bracteis conformes, angustiorcs ; calyx magnua ; corolla 
magna, ])urpurco-lilacina, poll, fere longa, iufuiidibuliformis, tubo brevi; 
capsula; desunt.— Martaban, (lievd. Parish). 

197. JrsTiciA UASTCARPA, nov. sp. 

Herba ramosa, lJ-3 pedalis, subglabra, caulibus smpius lineis 4 Iiirtiilis 
notatis ; folia ovata, passim subt)bliqua, in petiolo gracili longo decurrentia, 
3-5 poll, longa, breve acuminata, Integra, membranacea ; pilis niinutis ad- 
pressis scabra ; floros parvi, candidi, spicas breves laxe bracteatas soliturlas 
axillares v. plures terminales eHbrmantes ; bractem ovatm ad ovato-orbieula- 
res, brevissime acuminata;, 3-4 lin. longjc, membranacea?, virides, sparse 
ciliat^c ; bracteola? calyee paullo longiores, lineari-lanccolatco, puberulso ; cJilyx 
lin. longus, puberulus, lobis lincari-lanecolatis acuminatis ; corolla 3i-4 
poll, longa, labio superioro oblongo obtuso, inferiore 3-lobo ; anthoru? alba?; 
capsulic fere 4 lin. longa?, clavat^, dense puberula?, 4-sperma?; semiua ver- 
ruculoso-aspera. — Martaban. J. Aihimonianm^ T. And., affinis, sed floribus 
longe distat. 

198. JrsTiciA CALOVEL'RA, nov. sp. 

Herba perennis, crccta, glabra, 2-3 pedalis ; folia elliptico-oblonga ad 
lanccolata, acuta v. acuminata, basi cuncata ct secus petiolum totum foliacco 
decurrentia, 6-8 poll, longa, Integra v. subintegra, membranacea, glabra v, 
subtus secus nervos laterales iiumerosos approximates fugaeitcr a 4 i?rcss 0 
pubenila; s]>ica? glabnc, terminales, pcdunculis brevissimis v. sessiles ; hnictoo) 
deeussatim oppositao, sub-or bicularcs, acuta? v. apiculata?, ciliata?, c. ^ poll, 
longu?, virides et nervosa?; bracteola? lincari-lanccolata?, acuminatae ; calycis 
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Begmenta liuearia, minute pubescentia; corolla J- poll, longa, extus pnberula, 
intus sccus filamentorum bases adnatas villosa, straminea, labio infeinori 3- 
lobo obscure-striato, labio superiorc paullo longioro, concavo, 2-denticulato; 
capsulso desunt.— Martahan. Pnucedenti af&nis. 


199, JusTicTA fijAVA, nov. sp. 

Hcrba 2-3 podalis, erecta, ramosaj subglabra, ramis (prjesertim superio- 
ribus) 6-5-gouis, parce birsutulis ; folia ovata ad ovato-lanccolata, basi an- 
gustata ct in petiolum longiorem v. breviorem indistiiicte hirsutum decur- 
reutia, acuminata, 4-(> poll, longa, Integra, membranacca, siccando nigrescen- 
tia, Utrinque pilis raris brevibus adspersa ; tiorea lutescentes, pcdicellis bre- 
visaimis, in racemos breves cymreformes paucilloros glabros axillares petioli 
circiter longitudinis dispositi; bractcro ct bracteol® remotue, lineares, parvse, 
glabrae; calyx glaber, c. lin. longus, loljis linoari-lanccolatis, acuminatis ; 
corolla c. 3i--4 lin. longa extus secus venas pubera, tubo brovi, labio superiorc 
concavo, iufcriorc 3-lobo, faucem versus rugato, lobis rotundatis ; filamenta 
glabra; antliera inferior calcarata; capsula; clavatic, tumidaj, acutae, glabras 
J poll, fere long®, -l-spermse ; semina minute rugulosa.— Martaban. 


200. DicmPTEHA SPECTOSA, nov. sp. 

Hcrba annua, erccta, rainosa, 1-3 pedalis, pilosa, caulibus sub-teretlbus 
lincis 4 elevatus notatis plus minusve glabreseentibus ; folia ovata ad ovato- 
oblonga et lanceolata, in petiolum pilosura v. substupposo-ciliatum 1-2 poU. 
longum decurrentia, breve acuminata, 5-7 poll, longa, Integra, membranacea, 
utriiupic pilis evispatis adspersa; ilorcs albi, raro pallide eyanei, in cymas 
brachiatas longius v. brevius pcdimculatas glanduloso-pubcsccntes v. pilosas 
congregati ct panieulam magis minusve eompositam efficientes ; bracteas 
obovato-lincares, obiusae (v. in var. aoutai), c. 3-4 Ihi. longae ; bracteoLn 
dimidio breviores, lineari-subulata?; calyx bracteolis vix brevier, minute 
puberulus, scginentis subicqualibus, liueari-subulatis ct minute ciliolatis; 
corolla 7-S lin. longa, resnpinata, tubo lin. fere longo, labio supeviori 
liueari-lanceolato, obtuso, lobo mediano brevi reilcxo, labio inforiore 3-lobo, 
cyinbiformi-complicato, lobis 2 lateralibus borizontaliter patentibus rotunda- 
tis ; antlicrpo superpositio, albse; eapsiihe lato obovato-cuneat:e, glamluliSSo- 
puberulfo, c. 4 lin. longic, 4-spermai; semina vcrrueulis minutis llavescenti- 
bus aspera.— Begu. ' 

Var. a. genmua, bi*actea3 obtusse, glanduloso-puberulm ; caules glabres- 
centes ; corolla alba, labio inferiorc coecineo-punctato ; pedunculi glanduloso 
puberuli, breviores (forma umbrosa). 

Var. p. pilosa^ caules, inflorescentia &c., patcntcr-pilosa ; bracteas linea- 
rea acutic, pedunculi vulgo longiores ; corolla prsccedentis, raro pallide cya- 
iiea, intus atropurpureo-maculata, (foima arida, an species ?) 
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Acanthacearum genera in regno Burmanieo ailliuc obscrvata secundum 
systema Neesianum paullisper mutatum sic distinquenda: 

Subord. I. TuoKBEnoTEiE. Calyx ad annuhm dentatum v. nudum re- 
ductus. Corolla 6-loba, subregularis. Antlicroo 2-loculares, 
loculis parallelis. Semina globosa, placentiB cupulari insiden- 
tia. Capsule rostratm. 

1. Thunhergia, L, F, Genus unicum. Herba) v. fruticea scandcntes 

raro suberecti, 

Subord. II. Ac\xttt\ce-e. Calyx hene evolutus^ ^-partitus -fidus v,- 
dentafus^ regtilaris v, irregularis. Corolla varia. Anthorae 2 
V. 1-loculares, loculis parallelis, obliquis v. superpositis. Se¬ 
mina comprcssa, raro globosa, retinaculis uncaiis v, glanduli- 
formibus sustcnta. Capsulm non rostrated, Tlerba) v. friicti- 
ces sffipius erecti, raro scandeiitcs v. prostrata). 

Trib. 1. AcATfTiiE.E. Calyx ineequnlis. Corolla Jlssa in laheUum uni¬ 
cum magnum eximnsa. Anilierm X-lomlarcs^ v, eie paris in- 
foiioris ol)li(iue 2-loculares. Capsuhn a basi semiuifcra). Se¬ 
mina compressa, retinaculis uncatis sustenta. 

* Corolla in labellum magnum cxpansa, lobis superioribus 

omnino suppressis v, rudimcntariis, tubus brevissiinus v. 
nullus. 

2. Acanthus^ L, Spic® OT-llor®. Anther® omnes 1-loculares, 

2, BlephariSy Juss, Spic® uniflonc; floros bractcis pluribus s®])iu3 
spinosis stcrilibus circumdati. Anther® paris inforioris 2-lo- 
culai'cs. 

** Corolla) tubus longus, limbus 5-lobus usque ad tubum fis- 

sus. ^ 

4, Crossandra^ Salish, Bracte® inermes, in acumen spinosam produc¬ 
ts. 

Trib, 2. JIuellte/E. Calyx magis 7ninusve irregularis^ swpirn hilahia- 
tus. Corolla infundibuUformis, hypocratcrimorpha v. raro rin- 
gens. Stamina 4 v. 2; antheree ^-loculares^ loculis parallelis^ 
rarissime obliquis (ncc autem superpositis). Capsul® basi 
sterili attenuat® v. a basi seminifer®. Semina compressa, 
retinaculis uncatis sustenta. 

* Barleriees Calyx 3-partitus, scpalis dccussatis, 2 extor- 

ioribus smpius majoribus. Capsul® a basi serainifer®. 

6. Barleria^ L. Corolla infundibuliformis. Stamina 4, raro 5, quo¬ 
rum 2 T, 3 s®pius stcrilia ct rudimentaria; antherarum loculi 
parallel!. 

** Neuracanthem, Calyx 5-fidus, irregularis, v. bilabiatus, 
V. segmento superior! tantum maximo. Corolla bilabiata 
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et ringens, v. infundibuliformis. Antherarum cellul® 
paralleke v. obliqusQ. CapsuliB a basi seminiferse. 

O Calyx bilabiatus. Oapsulsa dissepimenta non secedentia. 
SpiciB rigidse v. scariosa), vulgo 4-sticbs&. 

6. Neuracanthus, N B. Stamina 4 ; antherarum loculi obliqui. An 

potiua cum gcncre sequent! conjimgendum ? 

7. Idej^idagathisy Willd. Stamina 4 ; antherarum loculi parallel!. 

OO Calycis segmentum superius maximum et bracteiforme. 
Capsulas dissepimeuta in lamellas 2 sominifera secedentia. 

8. Bhaylopsis^ Willd. Stamina 4 ; antherarum loculi paralleli. Spi- 

cie breves bracteis mombrancis mollibus vestit^e. 

Muellinem. Calyx 5-ddus, segmentis magis minusve in- 
sequalibus. Corolla infundibuliformis. Stamina 4 ; raro 
2. Capsuhe magis minusve 4-gonue, cum v. absque basi 
contracta sterili. 

9. Buellia^ Z. \ 

10. Hemigraphisj N. B. > Genera inter sc valde afHnia postea a 

11. StrobilanlheSy Bl. / me accuratius cruenda. 

Trib. 3. Erakthemklk. Galyco regularise 5-dentatus v.-fidus. Stami¬ 
na 2, raro 4 ; antherw 24oculare8, loculis parallelis. Cap- 
sulsB 2-4-sperm;e, in basin longam sterilem contracts. Semi¬ 
na eompressa, retinaculLs uncatis sudulta. 

O Spicte V. paiiicula3 nudic, i. c. bracteis minutis, persisten- 
tibus. 

12. Asgstasia, Bl. Corolla infundibuliformis, in tubum longiusculum 

V. rarlus longissimum attenuata. Flores omnes fertiles. Cap¬ 
suhe vulgo 4-spcnn«. 

L3. Eranthemume L. Flores 2-5-moi'phi, fertiles minuti, clausi v. ap- 
perti; steriles speciosi, hypocraterimoq>hi, limbo subrcgulari 
tuboque longissimo. 

OO Spic® foliaceo-bracteat®, bracteis nonnunquam deciduis. 

14. Daedalacanthns, T. And. Corolla contorta, hypocraterimorpba, 

limbo regular! cxplanato v. complicate, capsuhe vulgo 4-sper- 
moo. 

15. Bcholitme Kurz. Corolla imbricata, hypocraterimorpho-bilabiata 

limbo irregulari, labio superiori reflexo linear!. Capsules vul¬ 
go 2- raro abortu 1-sperm®, (ovuliin ovarii loculis semper 2). 

Trib. 4. JuaxiciE^. Calyx regularis. Corolla utplurimum ringens v. 

bilabiata. Stamina 2 ; anther® 2-loculares, loculis supe^posi- 
tis. Capsul® compresso 4-gon®, in basin sterilem contract®. 
Semina plana, retinaculis uncatis suffulta. 
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O Coi'ollae tubus loiigus, gracilis, limbi loboa longitudine 
auperana. 

16. Bhinacanthns, N. E. Limbi labium superiua angustum, erectum. 

Anthcrarum loculi baud calcarati. * 

00 Coroll© ringentis tubus brevis, 

17. Justicia, L. Anthararum loculi inferiores basi mucronati et cal¬ 

carati. Capsul© disscpimcnta persistentia. 

18. Bungia^ N. E. Charactcrea priecedentis, sed capsul© dissepimen- 

ta a valvis secedentia. 

000 Corolla bilabiata, tubo gracili longitudine loborum v, 
brevioro. 

19. Eiclipiera, Eiss. Capsulce dissepimenta a valvis secedentia, 

20. PeriitiropJie^ JV. E, Capsul© dissepimenta pei'sistentia. 

Trib. 5. ArnELAirDHE.v:. Calyx regnlaris. -Corolla bilabiata, Stami¬ 
na 4 ; anthcra l-lociilares^ lineares v. oblongoo. Capsul© vulgo 
a basi seminifera. Semina plana, retinaculis uncatis sufTulta. 
Fere otnnes Amcricante, inter Tndica genus unicum (ffgpcesles) 
hie rite referendum, caetera genera hie relata abnormalia c.sse 
videntur, viz. Monothecium (JmticicB sect. Bostcllariee nimis 
affine) et llyjifipHtes trijlora^ llocm. ct Sehult., ealyce a congc- 
neris valde discropans potius generi Diclipteree adnumeranda, 
T. generis novi typum pi'icbcns. Saplantlii genus infra inter 
Ilggrophileas qua;renduni. 

Trib. 6. Htouopuile.e. Calyx regularis v. irregularis, 5-fidus v. 

-dentatus. Corolla bilabiata ringens. Stamina 2 v. 4 ; anthc- 
rso 2-loculares, loculis parallelis. Capmles planiusculeB v, 
eylindricee, seepius stviatcB^ sulcata v. medio impressa^ a hasi 
seminifera. Semina compressa, retinaculis uncatis suffulta. 

O Corolla infundibuliformis et subringens. Capsulic cylin- 
dric© V. subcylindric©. Stamina 4 v. 2. 

21. PhlogaeanthuSy iV, E. Capsulro 8-x -sperm© ; stamina 4, fertilia, 

22. Cgslacanthusy T. And. Cliaracteres pr®cedentis, sed stamina 

fertilia 2, cum 2 rudimentariis. 

23. Oraptophyllum, N. E. Capsul© 4-sperm©. Stamina 4, omnia 

fertilia. 

00 Corolla ringens. Stamina 2. Capsul© planiuscul©, sur- 
Bum sffipius latiores, 

* Anther© basi s©pius barbat© v. villos©. Bacemi v. 
panicul© nud©. 

24. Andrographis^ Wall, Anther© 2-loculares. 
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Saplanfhua^ N E. Antheree l-loculares. 

** Anthcrae nudee. 

26. Memiadelphisy N E, Spicao conspicuo bractcatfo. 

000 Corolla bilabiata v. ringens. Stamina 4. Capsulee ma- 
gis minusve teretes, saspius snlcatm. 

27. Hygrophila, B, Br. Calyx tubulosus, regularis. Corolla bilabiata. 

28. Nomapliila, Bl. Calyx usque ad basin 5-lidus. Corolla riugcns. 

Trib. 7. NELSONrE^E. Calyx 5-fidus, utplurimum subirregularis. Co¬ 
rolla infundibuliformis v. pcrsonata. Stamina 2 v. 4 ; antlie- 
rm 2-locularos, loculis parallelis, Capsulm a basi scminitera. 
Semina minuta, yJohosa, retinacuUs glanduliformihm svffultay 
v, iis omnino deprivata, 

O Stamina 2, 

29. Nehoiiia^ B, Br, Corolla riugens. 

00 Stamina 4. 

30. Eber7naiera, N E. Corolla ringcns. 

31. CardiantJie^'a, Ham. (Adonosma, N E. non R. Br). Corolla 

personata. 


VEBBENACEJS. 

201. VlTEX CANESCENS, nOV. sp. 

Arbuscula 25—35 pedalis, partibus omnibus junioribus canescenti v. 
gilvesccnti-pubcscentibus ; folia digitatim 3—5—foliolata, petiolo 1— 2 — 
pollicari toraentello suffulta ; foliola sacpiua breve (intcrmedio multo longius) 
petiolulata, ovata v. ovato-lanccolata, ad elliptica et elliptico-lanccolata, 
acuminata v. acuta, basi attenuata, Integra, v. raro crenato-serrata, mem- 
brauacea, juniora utriuque dense cauesceiiti-pubescentia, supra deriuo scabros- 
centi-puberula; floi*cs albi, parvd, pedicellis gracilibus 1—2 liii. longis 
tomontelHs suffulti, glomcrati, paniculas cinereo- v. gilvesconti-toinentellas 
compositas v. simpliccs termiuales ct su})ra foliorum delapsorum oi*tas efli- 
cientes; calyx cinereo-pubescens, lin. circitcr longus, 5-dentatus ; corolla 
calyce duplo longior, extus tomentosa ; drupeo obovoulero, l®ves, gisi 
magnitudiiiis, calyce magis minusve explanato iiisidentes.— Prome. V, 
Negundo^ L., aiEnis, dilFcrt inprimis iloribus graciliter pcdicellatis. 

LAUBINEM 

202. Machiltjs pruticosa, nov. sp. 

Frutex glaber, gemmis velutinis ; folia ovato ad ovato-oblonga, 2^—4 
poll, longa, basi rotundata subdecurrentia, petiolo crasso lato 2-*-6 lin. Ion- 
go, glabra, rigide coriacea, obtusa et passim rotundata, marginibus recurvis, 
subtus glauca, nervis, simul cum retieulationo eopiosa, prominentibus ; 
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ilores... ; paniculco folio longiores, glabree» longe-pcdunculatfo ; podicelli sub 
fructu brevissimi (1—lin, longi) et incrassati uti in Phoebe ; pcriantbium 
minute adpresse pubcscens, segmcntis pateutibns oblongis obtusis ; fructus 
globosi, glabri,pisi magnitudinis .—Martaban (Dr. Brandis). 

203. Tetbanthera (Ctltcodapitne) calophtlTjA, nov. sp. 

Arbuscula, novellis fulvescenti-tomcntellis ; folia ovato-oblonga ad Ian* 
ccolata, basi acuta v. acuminata, longius v. brevius acuminata, petiolo —1 
poll, longo mj^ia minuavo tomentoso suffulta, rigide mcmbranacca, —7 
poll, longa, supra lutescenti-viridia et (costa immorsa excepta) glabra, sub- 
tus pallida, tomentella, pcnninervia, promincnter reticulata ; florcs in um- 
bellam parvam bracteatum congest!; umbellm pedunculo 2|—3 a lin. longo 
tomcntello solitario axillari suffultm v. sccus ramulum novellum axillarem 
fulvo-toincntosum quasi racemiformem disgestm, raro in raeemum verum bre- 
vcm corymbiformem pedunculo fulvescenti-pubcrulo sutfultum elformantes ; 
involucri foliola concavo-rotunda, puberula ; penantliium extus piibescons ; 
filamenta glabra \ antlierm 4-loccllatco ; baccoo oblongo-ovatpo, ^ poll, fere 
longje, lieves, caimosse, cupula majuseula tmncata extus minute pubescenti 
in pedicclluiii brevem crassiim attenuata suttultro.i— Martaban, Tcnasserim. 
Species quoad folia et inflorescentia variabilis, Cylicod. Wighliame, N, E,, 
arete afTinis ejusve probabiliter variotas insignis ? 

201*. Tetbaothera (Cvlicodapiine) nuculaxba, nov. sp. 

Frutex ramulis teretibus tomentosis ; folia obovato-oblonga ad oblongo- 
lanccolata, petiolis 4—5 lin. longis pallidc-tomentosis suilulta, basi acuta, 
6 —6 poll, longa, obtusiusculc apiculata, crasse chartacea, supra glabra, sub- 
tus glauca et plus minusvo dense puberula, rcticulatione inter nervos late- 
ralcs crassiuseulos tenui sed conspicua ; ilores , • , apparenter umbcllas sub- 
sessilcB axillarea formantes ; pedunculus in spcciminibus fructigeris cras- 
sissimus vix 3 lin, longus ; fructus pallido straminei, oblongi, c. G—7 lin. 
longi, IsevGS, cupula Integra magna carnosa suflulti.— Tcnasserim, (llevd. 
Parish), 

205. Tetrawtiteba (Cvlicodaphne) alricaj^s, nov. sp. 

Arbuscula, novellis minute puberulis ; folia oblongo-lanccolata ad lan- 
ceolata, basi attenuata, petiolo 5 —H lin. longo gracili subglabro suilulta, 
breve acuminata, chartacea v. tenuitcr coriacca, G—10 poll, longa, glabra, sub- 
tus albida, rcticulatione inter nervos tenues prominentes tenui sed conspicua; 
umbelliB involucratcD, velutino-tomentosse, pedunculo gracili c. 4 lin. longo 
cancscenti-tomentoso suiFulti, in raeemum abbreviatum v. subsessilom velu- 
tino-tomentosum axillarem v. vulgo supra foliorum dclapsorum cicatricibus 
oricntem dispositi; involucri phylla canesccnti-velutina ; fructus • * ; cupula 
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magna, camosa, undulato-lobata, in pedicellum crassum attenuata.— Pegu, 
Ex affinitate T, Pammojm^ N JS. 

206. Lits^a lETOPirriitA, nov, sp. 

Arbor infloresccntiis exceptis glabcrrima ; folia lanceolata v. oblongo- 
lanccolata, 5—6^ poll, longa, basi snbinsequali acuminata, petiole gracili 

1— 1^ poUicari glabro suffulta, obtuse acuminata, tenuitcr coriacea, glaber- 
rima, supra lucida, subtus vix glaucescentia, supra basi triplinci’via ct pen- 
ninervia, obsoletissime reticulata ; flores fulvo-villosi, pcdicellis breribus 
tomentosis suffulti, racemos axillares petiole breviores abbreviates fulvo- 
villosos simpliccs formantes ; iilamenta glabra \ bacem desunt. Tenasserim 
V, Andamans, (llelf. 4330). 

207. Dapiinidium ahgenteum:, nov. sp. 

Arbor parva, novellis argcnteo-sericeis ; folia lanceolata v. lato-lancco- 
lata, utrinque acuminata, petiolo 3—5 lin. longo avgenteo-pubescente gla- 
brescento suffulta, S-J-—GJ- poll, longa, crasse chartacea, supra glabra, subtus 
adpressc argenteo-sericea, penuinervia, utrinque laxc reticulata ; flores vires- 
centi-lutei, pedicellis brevissimis tomentosis, in racemum brevem tomen- 
tosum basi bracteia concavis puboscentibus involucratum diagesti; perian- 
tbium C-fidum, oxtus adpresse pubescens ; antherm 2-locellatce ; filamcnta 
subglabra.— Pagih Martaban, —Species insignis, foliorum structura et habi- 
tu Beilschmiediw genus in. mentein rcvocat. 

PB0TEACE2E, 

208. Hklicia pmnnoBOTiiTA, nov. sp. 

Arbor ? , novellis ferrugineo-villosis ; folia obovato-lanceolata, breve 
acuminata, versus basin obtusam attenuata, c. pedem longa, petiolis crassis 

2— '5 lin. lougis suffulta, ehai'tacea, grosse serrata, adulta glabra v. subtus 
secus costam sparse ferruginco-pubescentia ; flores 1—poll, lougi, gemi- 
nati, pcdicellis crassis IJ- lin. longis ferrugineo-villosis suffulti, racemos c. 
pedem longos robustos dense ferrugineo-villosos axillares effieientes; squa- 
ihuUo hypogynro ; ovarium stylusquo Iseves. Martaban, (Dr. Brandis).^ 

POBOSTEMACE^, 

209. Htdhobhyum LicmsNorDEa, nov, sp. 

Plantulco minutoo gregarieo ; rhizoma latum mombranaccum, lobatum, 
terra) v. saxis adpressum, virido, vix ^ lin. latum, 2—3 lin. longum ; folia 
perpauca tantum pedicellorum basi sita, squamsformia ; pedicclli filiformes, 
i lin. long! ; capsulro globosa), c. \ lin. in diametro, lato-B-costatse,— Mar* 
taban, (Itevd. Parish). 
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TIItTlCACEM. 

210. Elatostema MEirBHANiFOLiUM, nov. sp. 

Sulfrutex erectua, ramosissimus, E. lineolati habitu, glabcrrimus, ramu- 
lis I'-quetris, lajvissimis ; folia alterna, subincequalia, cum basi inicquali 
sossilia, IJ —24 poll, longa, acuminatissima (acumine obtuso et intogro), 
teuuiter membraiiacea, grosse et obtuaiuseule creuato-serrata, utrinque lievia 
et striis clestituta, basi irrcgulari-triplinei*via, nervis tenuibus aed conspicuis, 
per nerves lateralca strictis rectangulares cum costa anastomozantibus; 
stipulm niiimtro. subulato-lineares ; llores minuti, sessiles, capitula (nonduin 
evoluta) parva sessilia in foliorum axillis v. iisdcni opposita formuntes ; peri- 
aiithium glabrtnn.— Tenasserim, (T)r. Brandis)— E. lineolatoy Wight, arete 
adine, absentia striolarmn autem tute distingueiidum. 

211. ElaTOSTEMA BULBIFERUir, iiov. sp. 

Hcrba nionoiea v. dioica, erecta, \—1 pedalis, succulenta, simplex v. 
sub-ramosa, glabra, caulibus teretibus ad internodia bulbiferis ; folia oppo¬ 
sita, dimorpha, quorum evoluta obliqua, ovata v. ovato-laiieeolata, pctiolls 
vix lin. longis suffulta, superiora cum basi ina3quali subsessilia, 2.J-—3 J poll, 
longa, grosse serrata, horbacea, breve acuminata, glabra, supra striis albis 
adnatis obtccta, basi tripliuervia, passim nervis nonnullis adjcctis ; folia 
stipuliformia, lanceolata ad ovato-lanceolata, magis variabilia, 4—4 
longa, acuta v. obtusa, Integra v. serraturis nonnullis, inferiora vulgo majora ; 
stipulro minutte, subulatie ; llores minuti, pedlcellati, cymosi ; cyrni feiniiiei 
deiisiores et j}edunculis gracilibtis brevioribils sullulti ; masculi hixi, pedun- 
culo 1—2 pollLcari sullulti e tuberibus globulosis crassis axillaribus v. in 
ramulorum furcationibus sitis subvillosis orti ; perianthium glabrum.— Te~ 
nasst^rim^ Avrncan. 

212. Elatostema aiBBOsr^^r, {Procria gilhosay Wall., Cat. 7273). 

Herba procumbens, repens, glabrescens, caulibus ascendibus c. scmijxj- 

dalibus ilorigeris ; folio alterna, obovato-oblonga iid trapezoideo-oblonga, 
subobliqua, cum basi oblique-cordata subsessilia, obtusa v. subobtusa, 2—3 
poll, longa, herbacea, grosse rotundato-crenata, supra pilis brevibus albis 
transverse adnatis adspersa, subtus secus nervos parce pubescentia, basi 3—5— 
plinervia ; stipulao consj)icuro, meinbranaceee, brunnero, u.sque ad 3 lin, lon- 
ga>, lanceolatm, acuminatm, persistentes, etiam cae foliorum abortivorum 
evolutffi ; flores masculi majusculi, c. 1 lin. in diametro, subsessiles, in cy- 
mam parvam pedunculo l-J—2 poll, longo pubescento axillari sudultam col¬ 
lect! ; perianthium glabrum .—Martahafiy Tenasserim ,—In vicinitate E. cor- 
nuti ponendum ; an potius gencri Pcllionia adseribenduni ? 

213. Dorstenja Gbiffxthtana, nov. sp. (D. sp. Grilf. Not. Dicot. 
403). 
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Frutex humilis, ramulis angularibus ochraceo-pubescentlbus ; folia elon¬ 
gate-obovata ad cuneato-elliptica, petiolo crasso ^| pollicari pubescente 
glabrescente suffulta, basi anguatata acuta v. rotundata, 8 poll.—1^ ped. 
longa, abrupte acuminata, tenuiter coriacea, Integra,' supra laevia, subtus 
scabra ; stipuloo sctaceso, pubcsccntes ; flores monoid, in reccptaculis cap!- 
tuliformibua involucratis extus velutinis pedunculatis congregati; pedun- 
culi velutini solitai'ii, axillares ; involucrum sub 4—6 partitum ; syncarpia 
dimorpha, involueri bracteis reflexis velutinis.— Tenasserim. 

214. Ficus attinis, Wall., Cat. 4524. 

Arbor mcdiocris, glabra; stipuUo breves, et parva3, ovato-lanceolatse, 
glabrm ; folia ellijitica ad ovato-oblonga, basi obtusa v. rotuiidata, obtusius- 
culo et subabrupte acuminata, 3—4 poll, longa, cliartacea, Integra v. subun- 
dulata, glabra, basi nonnunquam obscure 3-nervia, neivis latcralibus nume- 
ro.sis ct subparallclis secus inargincm anastomozantibus, utnnque crebre reti¬ 
culata ; receptacula piperis grani magnitudine v. paullo majora, globosa; 
flavescentia, pustulis obsolctis aurantiacis adspersa, glabra, basi 3-bracteata, 
pcdunculo brcvissiino J—1 lin. siifTulta, vulgo geminata in foliorum axillis 
V. supra foliorum delapsorum cicatricibus ; bractcfo persistentes, miiiutso, 
lato-triangularcs.— Pegu, Tenasserim, Andamans, —Prope F, rhododendri- 
foliam, Miq., inserenda. 

215. Ficus aroicunATA, nov. sp. 

Arbor magna cpiphytica, ^ramulis robustis cicatrisatis novellis pubes- 
centibus ; stipulm lato-ovatic, acutoo, glabrie v. canescentes ; folia elliptica, 
clliptico-ovata v, elliptico-oblonga, petiolo 3—4 pollicari apice genieulato 
inserta, basi obtusa v. acuta, breve et abrupte acuminata v. apiculata, Integra, 
rigide coriacea, utrinque lucida, basi breve 3-nervia, nervis latcralibus sub- 
parallelis et magis approximatis sjepius subobsoletis, roticulatione elegante 
magis minusve obsolcta raro coiispicua pcrcursa ; receptacula globosa, pisi 
ininini v. piperis grani magnitudine, tiavida, albo-pustulata, glabra, 3—4 
bractcata, sessilia v. subscssilia, in foliorum axillis v. supra eoruin cicatribus 
gpminata ; bractem persistentes, lato-rotundatse, brunneeo, glabr&e.— P€gu, 
Martaban, Tenasserim, —Ex affinitatc F, infectoricB, Willd. ^ 

216. Ficus insiohis, nov. sp. 

Arbor mediocris, ramulis crassis cicatrisatis tomentellis ; stipuleo lato- 
ovatfiD tomentosa); folia iis F, geniculata subconsimilia, elliptica ad ovato- 
oblonga, petiolo 2—3 poll, longo apice genieulato suffulta, basi rotiindata 
v. obtusa, 5—7 poll, longa, obtuse apiculata, integra v. subundulata, glabra, 
rigide coriacea, supra lucida, norvis latcralibus subparallelis et moderate 
approximatis, secus marginem arcuato anastomozantibus, subimpressis, reticu- 
lationo elegante vix prommente; receptacula cerasi minimi magnitudine, 
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globosia V. subglobosa, cincrascenti albida, roseo-punctata, dense tomentoso- 
villosa, basi bractcata, pedunculo crasso brcvissimo tomontoso suifulta, 
in foliorum axillis v, supra corum cicatricibus vulgo gcminata; bracteee 
persisteutes, lato-ovatm, scariosso^ brunucee, glabrm.— Prome. Pneccdenti 
affine. 

217. PlCUS CALONEtriU, nov. sp. 

Arbor glabra ; folia iis JR Bumphii consimilia, cordato-ovata, sensim 
obtusiuscule-acuminata, basi cordata, petiolo 3—4 poll, longo apico geni- 
culato bi-glanduloso suffulta, 4—5 poll, longa, 2\ —3J-poll, lata, grosse et 
remote repaudo-dentata, tenuiter coriaeea, glabra, utrinque opaca, su])ra baud 
punctata, nervis lateralibus unacum iiervis basHaribus omnibus divergentibua 
ct subarcuatis pallidis crassis secus margincm anastomozantibus, ncrvatione 
transversali elegante sed tcnuiuscula ; reccptacula dcsunt.—Burma, sine loco 
natali, fl)r. Brandis).—Ex afiiuitate F. Bumphii, BL 

218. Ftcus poxiifeha, nov. sp. 

Frut X scandens, glaber; folia obovata v. sub-rhomboideo-obovata, petio- 
lis 3—4 lin. longis scabridis, basi subcuneata, I—poll, longa, obtusa v. 
subemarginata, glabra, coriacea, marginibus subrocurvis, norvi-s utrinque 
4—5 lateralibus paullo prominentibus, in arcolis reticulationis obsoletoo laeu- 
noso-punctata ; receptacula pomiformia v. oblongo-elliptiea, c. 1—IJ })oll. 
crassa, subumbonata, in stipitem brevissimum (c. J lin.) crassum constricta, 
leevia, miniato-aurantiaca, pedunculo crasso 1"—2 lin. longo puberulo suffulta, 
vulgo solitaria e foliorum axillis v. supra corum cicatricibus ; bracteeo ad 
pedunculi apicem 3, persistentes, triangulari-ovatso, subglabreo. Variat. a. 
pomiformis, receptacula pomiformia,— Tcnasserim, (Falconer) ; /3. oviformis, 
reccptacula clliptico-oblonga ad ovoidea,— 

219. Ftcus ptuiiiiocaiipa, nov, sp. (F, tubercnlata. Wall., Cat. 4539, 
non Boxb. et alioruin). 

Frutcx humilis, 1—3 pedalis, ramulis adpressc brunneo-setosis ; stipu- 
Iso lineari-lanceolatso, acuminatoe, glabriusculao v. dorso pubescentcs ; folia 
obverse lanccolata ad subcuneatu-lanceolata, basi cunca^a v. acuta, petiolo 
Hncas perpaucas usque ad IJ poll, longo adpresse pubescente glabrescente 
suffulta, breve et obtasiuscule acuminata, integra, crasso membranacea, su¬ 
pra glabra v. pilis minutis inconspicuis adspersa, subius sccus uervos sparse 
adpressc hirsuta ct glabrescentia, nervis arcuatis, reticulatione laxa ; recep¬ 
tacula depresso-pyriformia, cerasi magnitudinis, purpurascenti-viridia, costata, 
squamis nonnullis vario dispositis adspersa,prsesertimdum juvenilia pilis rigidis 
adpressis v. subpatentibus brunneis v. rufis obtecta, pedunculis } —1^ polli- 
caribua pubesceutibus crassis suffulta, solitaria c trunco subtcrranco orta v. 
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HOCUS Burculos aphyllos subterraneos errumpontia ; bractcso ad apicetn pedun- 
culi 3, ovat 80 , breves.— Martaban .—^Ex affinitate JF. ischwpodw^ etc, 


219* Ficus an-astomozaxs, Wall, Cat. 4513. 

Frutox repens, humilis, m^is minusve scabro-pubescens ; stipulce minn- 
tro, sciibra) ; folia oblongo-lanceolata ad lanccolata, basi acuta v. obtusa, 
potiolo 2—G Hn, longo scabro-pubescente suflulta, magis minusve obtusius- 
cule-acuininata, 2—4 ])olL longa, grosse et irregularitcr sinuato-dcntata, den- 
tibus rotundtUiis v. obtusis, mombranacea, supra scabro-pubesccntia, nonnun- 
qtiam subglabroscentia, ncrvis nutnerosis rectangulari-divergcutibus et anas- 
tomozantibus ; receptacula ovoidea, pipens grani#inagnitudinis, umbonata, 
basi non v. vix constrieta, scabro-pubcrula, pcdunculo vix ^ lin. longo et 
pubcscento siilfultii, solitaria o foliorum axillis v. supra eorum cicatricibus 
errunipeiitia; bracteas miiiuta).— Tcnasserim. 


220. Ficus ieptdosa, Wall., Cat. 4541. 

Arbor inediocris, novellia parcc pubesccntibus ; stipulas lineari-lanceo- 
lat.'O, aenininatissimic, glabros v. subglabrco ; folia obovata ad elliptioti, 
pciiolis 1—2 poll, longis parcc pubesccntibus glabresccntibus suffulta, basi 
obtusa. breve acuminata, 5—G poll, longa, crassc mcmbranacea, supra glabra 
V. pilis nonnullis brevibus adspersa, subtus parcc et breve pubesceiitia, 
subpenninorvia ; reccptaeiila turbiuato-globosa, umbonata, pubescentia, au- 
rautiaco-iuiniata, eerasi inaguitudiue, pcdunculo 3—5 lin. longo erasso pubes- 
cente sustenta, vulgo geiiuiiatiin e foliorum axillis v. supra eorum cicatri- 
cib\is erumpciitia; braetem ad apiceiu jieduneuli, ovataj, aeulm, glabrm, c. 
liu. longaj.— Prgn. — F. chrgaocarpw, ilwdt., alfinis, erroro quoddam el. Mi- 
quel in Annalis suis me hauc speeiem cum F. dimrslfolia ideiiticam deela- 
rassc putavit. 


AMENTACEJE. 

. 221. Quercus eumorpua, nov. sp. 

Arbor 20—30 pedalis, glaberrima ; folia ovato-oblonga v. oblonga, n*)ii- 
nuinpiani iincqualia, basi in- petiolum graeilem 5—S lin. longuin glabrum 
attenuata, breve et obtusiusculo acuminata, 3—4 poll, longi, coriaeca, api- 
cein versus leviter obtusiusculo serrata, gLabra, coiicoloria, ncrvis tenuilms 
et reticulatione densa subobsoletis; peduneulus fructiger usque ad 2 poll, 
longus, apparentcr glaber, 1 v. 2 fruetus gercus ; glans ovoidea, 9—10 liu. 
fere longa, lajvis, exserta ; cupula 7—8 liu. in diametro, eoncavii, crassc 
coriacea, brunnoa, glabra, subvernicosa,junior squamis triangularibus aeutis 
adpressis subdistiiictis deiii in zonas concentrieas angustos iiiEcquales et 
u’regulares coniluentibus obtocta v. rugato-rugosa.— Martaban. 

14 
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222. Qukuots BnANDTsr.vxA, nov. sp. 

Arbor purva v. modiocris, ranmlis cancscunti, v. ochraceo-pnbescentibus ; 
folia oblonga ad obovato-oblonga, basi sa?piua inajqnali acuta v. obtusa, 
4—5 poll, longa, petiolo 5—8 liii. longo gi'acili glabro suffulta, breve ct 
obtusiuscule acuminata, obtusiuscule repando-serrata, utrinquo subopaca, 
tenuiter coriacea, supra rugata ct glabra, subtus glauca et fugaci-puberula^ 
nervis supra impressis strictis subtus prominentibus sod tenuibus, cum ner- 
vatione transversa conspicuis ; pcduncidus fructigcr c. 1, raro us^iue 2a poll., 
longus, fructus pauoos tautuin gerens, ochniscouti-tomtMitogus ; glandes 
juniores dopi’ess® adpresso piiberuhe, magis iniimsve inclusa), dein exsertao, 
ovoidete. glabrse ; cupula qfincseonti-velutina, coucava, c. a poll, in diametro, 


zonis eirc. 5—G coueentricis laniellatU erosis forniatu.— Martahan ,—In 


seet. Cyclobahini iusorenda. 


CnLOliANTIIACEJE, 


223. ClILOUVVniLri IXSKiVIS, nov. sp. 

Sudrutex IJ—2 pedalis, glalx;!', in sicco sublutescons; folia petiolis 
1 —2 lin. longis suffulta, linearia, basi acuminata v. acuta, sensiin ct longis- 
sime acuminata, 3\—poll, longa; subcoriacca, intogra, glabra, nervis late- 


ribus teiiuisshnis, vix I'eticulata ; spica; axillarcs, fructiferai 1—2 i)oll. longie, 


sunplices, glabra) ; bractea) minut:c, crassa); fructus casi.— Martaban, 


SCITAMIXEJE, 

Hkmtohcius nov. sp. 

Flores prscoces, spicati, sessiles. Calyx tubulosus, simsum ampliatus, 
S-fidus. Periantbii tubus calyce brevior filiforinis ; phylla 3 exteriora UMiua- 
lia, interiora suba*quilonga, basi utrimiuo coriiiculata apiee2—3 dentieiilata ; 
labclhun lato-oblongum, concavum, apicubitum. Filamentum pbyllis ferc 
duplo brcviu.s, apicc incurvum, conncctivam supra anilu*ra utriiu[uc mutica 
vix productum. Ovarium 1-loeulare, placcntis 3 pai'ietalibus; stylus lili- 
forinis ; stigma paullum incras.satum, oblique truncatum. Capsula 1-locu- 
larLs, subplicato-lO-sulcuta, 3-valvis ; semina conica, basi albo-arillata.—Ifer- 
ba; perennas Gastrochilo habitu ct characteril)us cssentiaUbus aifincs ; scapis^ 
radicales pallidi squamati iis Geodori baud abHinfile.s. 

221*. II. Buiimaxica, nov. sp. Tab. V'lII. 

llhizoma album, crassum, repens, Iiypogioum, nudum ; folia post anthesin 
erumj>entia iis Gastrochili simillima, lato-oblonga, brevissime acuminata, basi 
inroquall-rotundata in petiolum brevein dccurreiitia, glabra ; vagiine striatro, 
glubrto ; sea])! radicales, solitarii, dense tomentelli, a basi usque ad medium 
bni'*t(‘is amplis pallidis remotis V. eonfertis 1—IJ- poll, longis oblongis ct 
isubacutis ve.stiti; llorcs spicati, sessilcs, mcdiocres ; calyx puberulus, albus, 
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S-ftdiis, lobis soqualibus acutis; perianthii phylla exteriora 3 fere semipolli* 
caria, virosconti-albida, oblengo-linearia, apiculata v. 2—3 lobulata, margini- 
bus TTiagis minusve recurva, superiori latiorc ; ini^ci’iora 2 obovato-oblonga, 
pallidc rubella, apico obsolete 2—3 dcuticulata ; labellum concavum lato 
oblongum, aui'antiacum, basin versus pallidius, intus secum carinam sangui-^ 
ncum carinatum, carina in apiculum 3-angularem acutum excurrente ; anthe- 
rso cerino-lutcro, filamoiita c. 1 lin. louga, incurva; capsulaj ovales, pubera- 
Ue, calyce cmarcescente coronatos, c. ^ poll, longao ; semina basi arillo albo 
suflulta.— Fegu^ Martahaiiy Tenasserim, 


MELAXTRAOEJ3. 

Stemoxa Gmffttiilvxa, nov. sp. Tab. X. 

(Gen. nov., Griff. Jouni. of Travels p. 149). 

llorba erccta, percimis, glabra, rliizoinatc crasso hypogieo ; folia bys* 
teranthia, ovata, c. 3—5 poll, longa, brevo acuminata, petiolo 3—5 poll, 
longo sufRdta, cbartacca, glabra, parallclincrvia, elegaiiter transverse venosa, 
serieanter-iiitentia; flores virescenti v. sordidc purpurei, pcdicollis strictius- 
culis poll, circiter longis sufTulti, in turionibiis erectis aph\dlis scapiformibus 
dein foliatis 3—G poll, longis corymboso-racemosi ; braeteae lineari-lanceo- 
latix) aeiuninatfO, c. 3—1 lin. longro ; porigoniuin 4-pbylluni, pbylla poll, 
longa, V. paiillo longiora, lineari-lunceolata, acuta ; staininif 4, rdaincnta lata, 
purpurea; autherto aurcio, cuspidatco ; ovarium Idoculare, ovulis G, Hneari- 
obloiigis ex apicc pendulis eapsulaj compresso-ovateo, scmipollicarcs, bivalves, 
3—1 spermto ; semina suleato-carinata, liiieari-oblonga, subapiculata, basi 
arillo brevi albo aucta.— Ava^ Martahan^ Fegtt. 


ABOIBERl. 

Hapaline, Schott. 

Spatlia lanccolata sur@uni plana, basi tantum complanata ct spadicis 
parti femiueai adnata. Spadix iutciTU])tc audrogynus, gonitalibus nidimen- 
tariis nuUis. Stamina lineari-lanccolata, j^eltata, membi'anacoa, areolato- 
reticulata, subtus margincin versus anthcnis 4—G minutas globosas gereiilia, 
spadicein lincarem a parte femiuea paullo discretum obtegeutia. Ovaria sin¬ 
gula sorio superposita, unilocularia, ovulo solitario eivcto ; stigma siibses- 
silc, subeapitatuui,—Ilerbeo humiles, radiee tuberosa, uni- v. pauci-foliata?, 
spatkas nivcis, 

1, H. Benthamiaka, Schott. Tab. IX. 

Horba c. semipedalis, radico tuberosa, basi albo-vaginata ; folia 3—4 
poll, longa, petiolo coquilongo suGul^, oblonga, basi profuude sinuato- 
cordata, lobia basilaribus complicatis et obtusiuscule proloiigatis, glabra, 
breve acuminata, iicrvis aiiastomozautibus ; llores 1—3-ni e rhizomate pro- 
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trusi, scapo 5—6 poll, longo gracili gulTulti; spatha nlvea, lineari-lanccolata 
ad lanceolata, c. 1? poll, longa, reflexa, reticulata ; spadix spaths fere longi- 
tudinis, ejus pars mascula exserta strictiuscula linuari-subulata, alba.— 
Martaban. 


TaBFIABTTM EXPIiWATIO. 

Tab. VIII.— HemiorcMs Burmanica. —Kg. A, plauta florens, magn. 
nat.; fig. B, folium cum cauli vaginato, magn. nat.; fig. 1, perigonii pbylluin 
exterioris ; fig. 2, pliyllum exterius superius; fig. 3, perigonii pbyllum iuteri- 
us lateralc ; lig. 4, labollum cum carinu, a latere visum; fig. fi, aiitlicra a 
latere visa; tl*?. G, cadem a fronto; tig. 7, capsula, magn. nat.; tig, 8, 
semen, arillo remoto. 


Tab. IX .—JInpaJine Benfliamiana. —Fig. A,planta, magn nat.; Hg. 1, 
spadix ; tig. 2, ovarium; tig. 3, sectio vorticalis fructiis, semen inimaturum 
exhibens; fig. 4, squama staminalis antheras gcrens, a latere intcriorc visa. 


Tab, X ,—Stemona Fig. A,planta florens ; fig, B, caulis 

foliati pai*s superior; fig. C, racemus fructiger ; tig. 1, perigonii pliylla 2 cum 
stamine; fig. 2, semen cum arillo, latere visum; lig. 3, capsula apeidia, semina 
exhibens; tigurse omnes magn. nat. 


Errores graviores in parte priori (J. A. S. B., vol. XLI, pt. II), conngeiuli. 
Page 311. lin. 6. infra pro apicihus lego apices, 

Pag. 312. Hn, 10. suj)ra pro pomini majjom mapnitiuline lege pomi 
minoris mapnitudine, brunneo-velulina, ■ 
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Notes on some species op Malayan Amphibia and Eeftilia,— 

hy Db. F. Stoltczka. 

(Kooeivcd 15th Fob. 1872; read 5th Marchy 1872.) 

[With plate XI.] 

It IS nearly three years ago that I had the pleasure of submitting to 
the Society a few notes on Indo-Malayan lleptiles and Amphibians, chiefly 
collected by myself along the Buraiese and Tenasserim coasts, about Penang 
and on the Nicobar and Andaman islands. Wlicn visiting Penang in 1809,1 
received infonnation of a tolerably extensive* collection of Reptiles, brought 
together by a zealous Jesuit during a residence of about twenty years on the 
islai^. The sj)ecimens were collected either on Penang itself or on the op¬ 
posite coast of the Wellesley Province. A very large number had been cap¬ 
tured alive, and coloured di*awlngs, taken from most of the live specimens, 
had l>een prepared. The colouring appeared to me to have been faith¬ 
fully copied, and this it was which paidiicularly excited my interest in the col¬ 
lection, because in many cases tlie colours of Reptiles fade most rapidly, as 
soon as the specimens arc placed in spirit; in others the colouring changes 
immediately after death, and again some alter even during life their colour, 
as soon as they become conscious of their captivity. In any case tlie coloured 
sketches from life seemed to me valuable and I, therefore, resolved to buy 
the collection. 

As soon as the formal matters were arranged, the collection of the 
speciinens was transmitted to me, the drawings, however, were afterwards not 
considered to form an essential paid; of it, and were liaudcd over to some one 
else, according to a wish of the deceased gentleman under whose supervision 
they ■were executed. After a brief correspondence it did not appear to 
mo much use treating further about the subject. My interest in the 
collection has, on that account naturally enough, partly diminished, and 
having had other more pressing work to attend to, the specimens were’ 
Ibr more than two years left unnoticed. More recently my friend Mr. 
Stahlknccht of Singapore visited Sumatra, and made for mo a very nice 
little collection of Reptili*s, most of which wore in a beautiful state of preser¬ 
vation, This circumstance induced me to look over my old acquaintances, 
and to prepare a critical list of all of them. In the old collection 1 only 
found two new species, a Mana and a Simotes^ a specimen of the latter had 
vciy recently been also obtained by Mr. J. Wood-Mason’s collector at 
Jahore, situated at the extreme south end of the Malayan Peninsula, norih 
of Singapore island. , Mr. Stahlknccht’»collcction yielded a new Calamaria. 

* This refers to the mimbor of specimenSi bat not to that of speoios, as 1 sab* 
Boquontly discovered. 
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Thus, although I cannot say, that I came into possession of a great 
number of new forms, there are among those, which I shall place on 
record, a few rare and very interesting species, some of which were previous¬ 
ly known only from single specimens, and these often Avere not very perfect. 
I may mention for instance Draco qtiinquefasciatits, Fodophis chaJeides^ 
Ophites suhcinctm and albofuscus, Ahlahes jlaviceps^ Oxycalamtis longiceps^ 
&c. 

I shall first enumerate all the species, and attach an (*) asterisk to 
those, about Avliich I shall have to say a few Avords, 

The collection Avas made, as I said, to a large extent on Penang itself 
or in the Wellesley Province, and judging from the examination of it, 1 have 
found no reason to doubt in any wa}' this statement. A great many of the 
same species had been collected by myself in that part of the countr^on a 
former occasion, others were known to occur there from the very elaborate 
and extensive researches of Dr. Cantor; others again had been recorded from 
Malacca, Singapore, Sumati^a or Java, all countries Avhich belong to the same 
zoological province, and which have a large number of species common. I 
haAX not met Avith a single instance which would lead me to suspect, that 
any mixture of other distant localities had taken jdace. Thus the present 
list in connection Avith that of Drs. Cantor, Gray and Giinther, and my oavji 
published in 1870, may be considered as fairly completing the number of 
Iteptiles and Amphibians, inhabiting Penang and the neighbouring Welles¬ 
ley Province. Mr. Stahlknecht*s specimens ai'c from the neighbourhood of 
Dilli on Sumatra. In the general list I shall brietly note the localities as 
Fenang and Sumatra, 


DATHACIirA.t 

1. Ranatigrinayy2iX,pant1ierinaj'Eiiz, apud Steindachner. (No\’ara 
Amphibiens). — Fenang, 

2. * „ fuscuy Blyth.— Fenang, 

3. „ Zymwoc/iam, Boic ( = Wiegm.); typical.— Fenang, 

4. * » lymnocharis, V 2 ir,ptilla^ StoL— Fenang, 

6.* „ plicatella, n. sp. — Fenang, 

6. Folypedatet maculatua, — Fenang, 

7. „ quadrilineatm,—Fenang and Sumatra, 

8. Hylayzna erythma, — Fenang and Simaira, 

Comp. Proceed. A. S. B. for Juno, 1872, ^ lOl. The largest specimen 
measures: body 3 ineh, bind limb 6 inch. 

9. Rufo melanostictm, — Fenang, 

t If no special reference to literature is given, it is understood tliat the species 
is described in Dr. Gunther’s Reptiles of Brit. India, or in former paper on Ma¬ 
layan Uoptiles in Journal A. S. vol, xxxix, pt. 11. 
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10. Bufo asper, — Penang. 

Largest specimon, body 5'5 inch. long. 

11. Bpicrium glutinosum. — Penang. 

Savbta. 

12. Bnprepea carinatus^ Schneid., = rufescens.—Penang and Sumatra, 

All have a mfescent bronzy tinge and dorso«latoral pale bands. 

13. * B. olivaceus.—Penang and Sumatra. 

14. Biopa alhopufictata, — Penang. 

Exactly the same as in Bengal. 

15. Podoplm clialcides. — Sumatra, 

16. * Gymnodactylus (? Cyrtodactylm) pulcTiellus. — Penang. 

17. Cyrtodactylue affinis. — Penang. 

• Comp, J. A. S, B. Yol. xxxix, pt. II| 1870, p« 167. 

IS. Peripia mutUata, Wiegm., = Peroniiy D. and B., teste Peters et 
Oiintlier. —Penang and Sumatra. 

19 . Hem idaclylm fmiaim. — Sumatra. 

20. Nyvterldium platyuniSy SclnioijJ. = Sclineideri.—Penang and 

Sumatra, very common. 

*AU have less daik coloration than Himalayan or Khasi bill spccimonst 
bnt nro in other respects not distinguishable, Comp. J. A. S. B« xl, 
pt. II, p. 103, 

21. Gecko gnttalus. — Penang. 

22. „ eienior. — Penang. 

, 23. Plycliozoon Itomalocejihalum.—Penang and Sumatra. 

21*. Pronchocela cristalellaj Kulil. — Sumatra, very common. 

All have 30 to 43 small ecpml scales in a lateral row. 

25. Draco volans, Linn.— Penang and Sumatra, very common. 

26. * „ gnhigitefasciaius. — Penang. 

„ ■ Jlmhriatiis. — Penang. 

28. IJyJrosaurtte salvator.—Penang and Sumatra. 

Tho light spots and bands arc in young and in old males [at least] bright yellow, 
n 9 t white. The species is also very common on all the Nicobar and Andaman is¬ 
lands. 

29. Crocodihis porosus,\ — Penang. 

+ The similarity of form and colour of the young of this species with equally large 
specimens of Q. rondicherianus, Gunther, is very striking. My collector recently 
brought several young specimens (12-14 inches) of the latter spooios fi'om Arrakau, and 
when compared with equally lirge specimens of-(jorosus, tho former all havo tho snout, 
and also tho tail’, conspicuously shorter; all havo only six rows of shields on the back, 
but there is an additional one on either external edge broken up into single shields. 
In porosiis the outor row of shields on either sido is oomplete, or continuous, and on the 
whole the dorsal shields appear to bo smaller. In oreiy other respect tho young of 
both speoiea aro identical. 1 have not seen an adult of Pondiclierianus, but it ought to 

bn fni* in AvvnVnn. Both havffa small shudd Oil either anteinni* nitln nf 4-liia 
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OpniDiA. 

30. Typhlopa nigroalbus, — Penang, 

31. „ hraminus, — Penang, 

32. Cylindrophis ntfm, — Penang. 

33. * Calamaria Stahlknechtiy n. sp. — Sumatra, 

34. * Oxycalamua longicepa. — Penang, 

35. * Simotes hicatenatus.—Smnatra and Penang, 

3G.* „ cruentatus^ Tlicob. — Penang, 

37. * „ catenifer, n. sp,— Penang and Jahore. 

38. * Cyclophia tricolor, — Sumatra. 

39. * AhlahcsJlaviceps, Giinth. — Sumatra, ^ 

40. Compsosoma (Elaphis) melanurum, — Penang, 

41. „ radiatum, — Penang. 

42. Ptyas Jcorroa. — Penang. 

43. „ liexagonotuBy (Cant.). — Penang. 

41, Tropidonotus quincunctiatm, — Penang. 

45. „ trianguUgeruSy Schle^.— Penang, 

46. „ vittatus, — Penang. (Giinther s Colub. Snakes). 

47. * Gonyosoma oxyceplialum, — Penang. 

48. * JDendrophia caudoUneatus, Gray. — Penang and Sumatra. 

49. „ pictua,—Penang and Sumatra. 

60. Tragops prasinus.—Penang and Sumatra, 

51. Pipma cynodon. — Penang. 

62. „ Drapiezii, — Sumatra. (Comp. Selilej^ers Abl)il<lungen). 

63. „ dcndrophila, — Penang. 

54. Chrysopelea ornata,—Penang and Sumatra. 

55. „ ruhesccns.—Penang and Sumatra, 


neck, it being a rndlment, or rather probably tho beginning, of the uniorinr nuciml 
plates. 

Besides C, rondicJurrianuHf my collector bronglit among others tho following spo* 
cies which I do not think had boon pt'cvionsly recorded fi'om Airakuu. 

Callula 

Diplojjelma CfXTniaticum and D, Berdmorei, 

Folypedates maculati^a and P. quculrilifieatiis. ^ 

Ilylarana erythraa and H, Tytleri, Both quite distinct species. 
liiopa lineolata. 

Tachydromua Bcwlvneatus, 

Ilomidactylus {DoryuraJ Berdmorei. 

Uinulia maculata. Also common on all tho Andaman and Nicobar islands. 

Irycodon aulicuSf (black variety). * 
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56. Psammodynastes pulverulentua, — Penang, 

67. „ pictue, — Sumatra, 

{Coinb. Snakes, p. 261). Exactly agreeing with Gunther*a description. 

58. Lycodon aulicue, — Penang, 

59. * Ophitee evhcinctm, — Sumatra, 

60. * „ alhofuBcm, — Sumatra, 

61. SungaruB JuBciatus, — Penang. 

62. Adeniophis^ (jCallophiB) intestinaliB, — Penang, 

„ „ bivirgatuB,—Penang and Sumatra, 

63. Menopeltie unicolor, — Sumatra, 

64. Python reticulatm, — Penang, 

65. Hypsirhina enhydrie. — Penang, 

All specimens have an almost continuous dark line along the middle of the lower 

side. 

66. Hypeirhinaplumhea, (Very variable).— Penang, 

67. * „ [^Feranm] alternanB, — Sumatra, 

6S. Pordon ia unicolor, — Sumatra, 

(The young iiro brownish oUve with numerous dark dots). 

69. Cerberus rhynchops. — Penang, 

70. Ilomalopsis lucata, — Penang, 

71. Hipistes hydrinus. — Penang, 

72. II ydrophiB robustus, — Sumatra, 

73. * Trimeresurus Wagleri. — Penang and Sumatra, 

74. „ erythrurua. — Penang. 

Eaxa fttsca. 

Comp. Anderson in P. Z. S. for 1871, p. 197. 

Kuiuos brown above, with a pale longitudinal dorsal streak, broad in 
front, narrow towards the posterior end ; limbs above somewhat indistinctly 
variegated and banded with darker brown, posterior side of femora with 
closer and darker variegations. Lower side uniform whitish, except a few 
dark spots on the lower lip, but tliu iront-cud of the lower lip has a con¬ 
spicuous white spot, as stated by Blyth. 

The nostrils are much nearer the snout than the eye ; the tympanum 
is smaller than the eye, but quite distinct in a nearly full grown specimen; 
skin above and at the sides of the belly with few scattered slightly enlai^ed 
tubercles; lower side perfectly smooth. The first and second fingers are 
slightly shorter tlian th^ third and fourth respectively; the second ia 
shortest. The metatarsus has a single, inner, marginal, elongated tubercle. 
' The first and fifbh toes are fringed externally, but the tarsus has no fold. 
The toes are entirely webbed and their tips very distinctly swollen. 

The length of the body equals the distance from the vent to half the 
length of the tarsus. 

* Sec Peters in Mouatsb. Berlin Akad., 1871, Pt 579. 
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Batta ltmnochabis, var, fulla. 

Comp. Stoliczka, Jonni. A. S. B. vol. xxxiz. pt. II, 1870, p. 144. 

Since the publication of my notes on this variety I have received two 
other specimens from Penang. The form of the body, the teeth, the structure 
and general coloration exactly agree with typical lymnocharis^ except that 
in one of the specimens the four dark bands on the upper side of the femora 
are well marked and somewhat narrow'cr than in the other, in which the 
coloration is typical. In both, the lower lip is spotted and the chin varie¬ 
gated ^vith dusky. Neither of the specimens has a dorsal pale streak. 

One of them measures, body 1*35 inch., which is only one tenth less 
than the distance between the vent and the metatarsal tubercle, the total of 
the hind-limb being 2 inch., while in a specimen of typical (half-webbed) 
lymnockaris of which the body is also only 1*35 inch., the distance between 
vent and metatarsal tubercle is 1*15 inch, but the total hind-limb is 2*2 
inch. Thus in lymnocharis var. pulla the metatarsal bones arc longer and 
the fourth toe on the contraiy much shoi’tcr than in typical lymnocharis. 
In the former also, as previously noticed, the toes arc nearly fully webbed, 
the web reaching to very near the tip of the third and fifth toes, but only 
to the base of the penultimate joint of the fourth toe. 

The other specimen has the length of the body 1*3 inches, which is equal 
to the distance between the vent and the heel, and the total hind-limb is 
2*17; thus very nearly equal to that of lymnocharis^ only differing from 
it b}^ the fuller webbing, the web reaching fully to the middle of the penul¬ 
timate joint of the foui*th toe. In this specimen also the tips of the toes are 
all remarkably swollen. All other characters are exactly as in typical 
lymnocharis. • 

These variations appear to me to indicate that they are progressive or 
undergoing certain changes according to the requirements of the animal, and 
that we are, therefore, not entitled to give them a specific value, unle.ss they 
become permanent. I look upon this longer-limbed, shorter-toed and fuller- 
webbed hill form of lymnocharis as a small (pulla) local variety, possessing 
certain peculiarities, in exactly the same manner as the Andaman and 
Nicobar variety of the same species. (Comp. 1. c. p. 142 et seq., and 
Proc. A. S. B. for June 1872, p. 102). 


BaXA PtICATELLA, n. sp. PL XI. Fig. 1. 

Body moderately stout with longish liind-limbs and swollen tips to the 

toes. 

Head large, snout obtuse, wHh the canthi rostalcs rounded; nostrils 
•lateral, oval, somewhat directed upwards, nearer to the tip of the snout than 
to the eye j eye large, prominent, its longer diameter is slightly more than 
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the distance between it and the nostril, but it is equal to the width of the 
upper side between the eyes. Tympanum naked, as large as the eye. • 

Head smooth above, hinder half of the eyelids tuberculated; body above 
with about eight longitudinal somewhat interrupted folds, with numerous 
small tubercles between them; limbs also smooth above, with the exception 
of the posterior halves of the tibiae, which are tubercular; chin in front with 
a few scattered, minute tubercles, a few others exist on the side of the belly, 
an4 the hinder part of the sacral region is densely studded with small plicat¬ 
ed turbercles ; the remainder of the under side is smooth. 

The lengtli of the body is very nearly equal to the distance between*the 
vent and the middle of the tarsus; the fore limb is equal to the distance 
from the tympanum to the groin. The first finger is scarcely shorter than 
the third, the second and fourth are subqqual. There is a slight fold on the 
inner lower edge of the tarsus, and one along the outer edge of the fifth toe. 
The tarsus has a single, inner, elongated, marginal tubercle. The toes are 
about three-quarter webbed, the web reaching on the fourtli toe to scarcely 
beyond the base of the third-ultimate joint; on all the other toes it extends 
to the last joint, but it is deeply cmarginate between all of them. The tips 
of all the toes are much swollen; the length of the fourth measured from the 
base of the tarsus is slightly less than half the length of the body. 

Lower jaw with two fang-like projections directed mward. Tongue 
elongate, much broader towards the tip than at the base, terminating with 
two moderately sized projections. Vomerine teeth in two short oblique con¬ 
verging series. Sacral diapophyses not dilated. 

Above, greenish brown, with a dark band from the nostril through the 
eye, continuing behind it; limbs with numerous transverse dark bands; 
they are somewhat ill-defined on the upper arm, on the lower arm there are 
three or four very short ones, six on the femur, five somewhat more distant 
ones on each tibia, three on the tarsus, one on metatarsus and a few more 
on tlie outer-side of the toes. The hinder sides of the femora are densely 
and rather minutely variegated with dark brown ; a horse-shoe shaped yel¬ 
low mark, open below, round tlio anus; folds on the tarsus and outer toe also 
yellowish; lips indistinctly variegated with pale and dusky ; lower side uni¬ 
form white, except on the tibise, and on the feet, which are speckled with dark. 

The only species which in some respects resembles the present form is 
JRana porosiwma^ Steindachner, from Angola (Novara Amphibiens, p, 18, 
pi. I, figs. 9-13), but it differs in the coloration of the limbs, in the smaller 
size of the tympanum, smaller vomerine ridges of teeth, ia having the apo¬ 
physes on the lower jaw scarcely enlarged, the tips of the toes not swoU 
Icn &c. 
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EtrPBEPES OLIVACEUS. 

The young (body 1 to 1’5 and tail 1*5 to 2 inches) are very differently 
coloured from the old. Tlic snout and hcodshields are olivaceous, the pos- 
tenor edges of all the shields being blackish ; the whole body and limbs are 
blackish brown, with numerous ratlier close, transverse, gi'eenish white or 
yellow stripes ; tail and the entire lower side yellowish white, or quite yel¬ 
low. In the adolescent and some old ones the pale transverse bands exist 
as remnants in the sliapc of transverse series of spots, but most adults become 
entirely olivaceous, with only the edges of the eyelids bright yellow. 

GtMNODACTTLITS PULC1IEM.U3. 

In the descriptions of this species it is usually stated that there are six 
dark, white edged bands across the body, but properly speaking the sixth 
band is situated on the base of the tail. Further, it is stated that a fold of 
the skin exists along the side of the body. Tliis is in reality not the 
case, at least not in live specimens, but the shield-liko • scales of the lower 
side are separated from the granular upper surface by a row of conspicuously 
enlarged granular scales; this row becomes strongly prominent in spirit 
specimens, and gives the appearance of a fold. 

As regards the position of the femoral pores the species is intermediate 
between CyHodactylm and Gymnodaciylm, the pores lying first in a long¬ 
itudinal fold and then extending tlatly on the femora. This instance shews 
that CyHodactylm^ (as likewise the present species), should be looked upon 
merely as a section of Gymnodaciylm, 

Draco quinquefasciatus. 

A single male specimen measures : head and body 3‘.5 inch, tail imper¬ 
fect, apparently about 5 inches. The hind limb is contain ;d 1*33 times in 
the distance between it and the fore limb, the latter being somewhat shorter 
than the former. There are no enlarged tubercles on the head, but only a 
number of interspersed, slightly larger white scales at the sides of the neck, 
and a broad band of closer set ones across the occiput. The scales on the 
anterior part of the back are obsoletely keeled, on the posterior part they are 
perfectly smooth. On the wings scales are present along all the ribs, and in 
numerous longitudinal series on the basal half of the alar skin, while further 
on their number greatly diminishes, except again at the outer margin. 

The specimen has only a very slight indication of a crest on the neck ; 
the gular sack is very long and lanceolate, a dark band running at its pos¬ 
terior base across the lower neck. Chin dark spotted, like the body; tail 
also spotted at its base, but further on with brown bands. In all other re¬ 
spects the specimen agrees with Gray's characteristic description. 
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Dbjlco rniBEiATUS. 

Damoril and Bibron, rol. iv, p. 448.—Gray, Lizards, p, 234. 

A specimen from Penang exactly agrees with the one figured by Gray 
and Hardwicke in lllust. of Indian Zoology as D. ahhreviatns from Singa¬ 
pore. The scales of the back are very small and almost quite smooth, with 
a series of larger ones on either side at the base of each wing. Gunther 
(Rept. Brit. India, p. 123) says that no orbital or rather post-orbital, spine 
exists. This is a mistake, at least as far as male specimens are concerned. 
In these there are two very distinct post-orbital spines; they are well 
shewn in Gray and Hardwicke’s figure. Dumeril and Bibron’s minute 
description of the headshields from Javanese specimens also appears exactly 
to correspond with the structure of Singapore and Penang specimens. 

General colour bronze brown ; head, not including the nape, a zigzag 
undulating slightly variegated band across the nock, another across the 
shoulders, a third between the hind limbs, and a fourth, though less distinct 
one, across the middle of the body, pale bluish, a bluish black spot between 
the eyes; on the body are four irregular marks, each composed of a few 
blackish lines, and each enclosing along the middle of the back a somewhat 
elongated diamond-shaped figure. 

Limbs with cross dark stripes, and bluish edges to all the front and 
hind sides. Wings above blackish with radiating bluish lines, below pale 
with a few scattered black spots. Tail banded with bronze and pale bluish. 
Chin vai’icgated with dark ; gular pouch tinged with blue and red, dusky at 
the base. Body below uniform ycllo\vish white, with scattered bluish dusky 
spots, mostly conspicuous along the sides. 

Calamabu. STAnLKXECirri, n. sp. PL XI. Pig. 2. 

Body long, cylindrical, snout somewhat narrowly obtuse ; total length 
13*5 inches, of which the tail is 1'2 inch ; rostral reaching to the upper sur¬ 
face of the head ; frontals anteriorly narrower than posteriorly, laterally 
bent down, and in contact with first and second labials, the nasal being very 
small; occipital six-sided, with the anterior angle shorter and more obtuse 
than the posterior one, it is smaller than one occipital; each of the latter has 
an obtuse angle in front and behind, and both form an inwardly directed angle 
along the suture on either end; one pras- and one post-ocular ; five upper 
labials, the third and fourth touch the orbit, the fifth is largest, in contact 
with the post-ocular and occipital; it is followed by a moderately sized shield 
which has quite the appearance of a sixth labial, and indeed the gape 
partially extends below this quasi-sixth labial; above this last extends a long 
temporal. Mental shield small; five lower labials; the first pair is the smallest, 
separated from each other, the fifth the largest. The first pair of chin-shields 
is largest, each being in contact with three labials and having a very 
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obtuse angle behind ; the shields of the second pair are only about half 
the size of the first, entirely sepai*ated from each other by two scale-like 
shields following each other, and by two other somewhat larger shields 
from the first very large ventral. Scales smooth, in thirteen rows ; ventrals 
163, anal entire, subcaudals 22, the last single occupying the shortly pointed 
end of the tail. 

Uniform irridescent brownish black above, the two outer sci*ies of scales 
on either side mostly white; upper labials spotted with yellow, the fifth 
labial being almost entirely yellow. Lower side, beginning a short distance 
from the throat, with two or sometimes three ventral shields alternately yel¬ 
lowish white and black, the black colour encroaching laterally upwards upon 
the yellowish white lateral bands, and being longitudinally connected along 
the edges of the ventrals and subcaudals ; the latter have besides an inter¬ 
rupted blackish line along the middle, and the pale colour is tinged with 
vermilion. Possibly the red colour extended over the whole of the light 
• coloration during the life of the snake. 

The only specimen examined was sent to mo with several other species 
by my friend Mr. Stahlknecht of Singapore ; he collected the same near 
Dill! on Sumatra. 

In general aspect the species rcsprables 0. Linnai, but differs essential¬ 
ly in several points of its structure. It also docs not agree with any of the 
species more recently described by Bleoker and Edeling, or figured by Jdn. 

OxTCALAMUS LOyGICEPS. 

A single specimen of this rare snake was in the Penang collection ; it 
measures seven inches of which the tail is one. 

The follo^ving may be added to Cantor’s and Giinthcr’s descriptions: 

The rostral shield is of moderate size, reaching with its angle to the 
upper surface of the head; anterior frontals small, each about one-third the 
size of a posterior ; the suture separating the two anterior frontals is only 
two-fifths of the length of the suture between the posterior frontals; vertical 
six sided, the sides touching the supraciliaries being parallel to each 
other; one supraciliary not quite as wide as half the width of the vortical; 
occipitals nearly double the length of the vertical, reaching down on cither 
side to the postocular ; nasal in a sinyle shield. 

Vent. 137, anal entire, subcaudals 29. 

Uniform irridescent black above and below, many of the ventrals and 
subcaudals with paler posterior edges ; a pale yellowish spot on the fifth 
upper labial and a second one on each side of the throat. 

SiMOTKS SICATEVATUS. 

In several specimens, the dark dorsal band is divided by a pale reddish 
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line. A young specimen has only one prsocular, and only the upper smaller 
temporal is in contact vrith the postoculars. 

SiMOTBS CBUENTATUS. 

Comp. Proceed A, S. B. for Angnsti 1872| p. 145. 

This species agrees in general aspect and coloration with S, hicatenatuSj 
but it has only seventeen rowa of scales. One specimen in the collection 
has a small portion of a labial detached, forming a second (lower) praeocular; 
it has very few dark blotches on the anterior ventrals; only two black spots 
on the tail, one at the root, the other near the tip. 

SlMOTBS CATENIFEB, n. Sp. PI. XI. Pig. 3. 

The body is short, stout, moderately compressed, the head large, conspi¬ 
cuously truncate in front. 

Rostral shield well reaching to the upper surface of the head ; anterior 
frontals considerably smaller than the posterior ones, both bent down at the* 
sides; supcrciliaries narrower anteriorly than posteriorly ; vertical large, six- 
sided, with a very obtuse angle in front, somewhat converging sides, and 
with nearly a right angle behind ; one occipital is about the same size as the 
vertical, each reaches down to the supeiaor postocular and is rather broadly 
truncate behind. Nostril between an anterior large and a-posterior some¬ 
what smaller shield; loreal squarish ; two prte-oculars, the upper is long, 
while the lower has the appearance of being only a small detached portion 
of the fourth labial; two postoculars; temporals 1 -f- 2 -f- pi., the last 
is somewhat irregular and scale-like, the first obliquely in contact with both 
postoculai’s. Eight, rarely nine, upper labials, the fourth and fifth under 
the orbit, sometimes a small portion of the fourth is detached, touching 
the orbit as a separate shield. Mental shield small; nine lower labials, 
those of the first pair form a suture ; anterior pair of chin-shields largest, each 
in contact with four labials ; second pair much smaller, and separated by 
other two somewhat smaller pail's following each other from the first ventral. 
Scales smooth, in nineteen rows; ventrals 178 to 205, distinctly angular 
at the sides ; anal entire, moderately enlarged; subeaudals bifid, in 57 pairs. 

The general coloration of the upper side is sandy brownish j head with 
the usual dark brown markings; the first band crosses the eyes and reaches 
forward to the rostral; the second ascends across the angles of the mouth to 
the outer median edge of the occipitals ; the third is thick, arrow-shaped, 
anteriorly prolonged to between the eyes. Body with twelve or thirteen 
dark cross bands, each composed of four confluent spots, the two dorsal ones 
being larger and darker ; tail with four or five cross bands. Between each 
two of these bands the scales, following alternately each other, ai*e partially 
blackish, forming three undulating cross lines in each interspace. The sides 
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along the ventrals are checkered with blackish brown ; lower labials with 
their hinder edges blackish. Lower side dusky yellowish, tinged with red 
which passes into vermilion on the posterior half; every second or third 
ventral has a quadrangular black spot at each of the outer edges, the 
interposed edges being white, and the spots are somewhat more distant on 
the ventrals than on the caudals. 

The total length (in two specimens) is 9*5 inch., the tail being 1*75. 
I have received one specimen from Penang and Mr. Wood-Mason lately 
obtained a second one from Jahore, North of Singapore, 

This is the fourth species of a small group of Simotes^ all of which are 
closely allied to each other and all belong to the Malay or Chinese fauna: 
they agree in tlieir small size, short and stout body, in the form of the 
head-shields and in coloration. 8. Cochinckinensis, Gunther, lias twenty-one 
rows of scales round the body. 8, bremcauda^ Steindachuer, (Novara Hcpt. 
p. Gl, pi. hi, figs. 13—11) has, like catenifer, nineteen rows of scales, but 
the occipitals and oculars arc in the former somewhat differently shaped, 
the markings on the head are also somewhat different, and there are no 
lateral spots on the ventrals ; in every other respect both species almost per¬ 
fectly agree, as far as I can judge from the figure and description, and if I 
had not obtained two perfectly like specimens of catenifer from different locali¬ 
ties, I would have hardly ventured to sepamte them as distinct. The fourth 
species is Jan’s S, ancoralis^ which has the black spots on the edges of the 
ventrals, but only seventeen rows of scales round the body and only one 
prai-ocular. 


CYCLOPUrS TRICOLOR. 

Schlegel, Phys. Serp. IT, p. 187, pi. vii, figs, 16—18 j idem, Dum. and Bibr. ; 
Giinthcr; Jdn, Oph. Livr. 31, pi. vi, fig. 2. 

One specimen measures 18*5 inches, of which the tail is 7 inch. Scales 
smooth, in fifteen rows, vent. 144, anal bifid, subeaudals 129. Greyish, or 
rather olivaceous, brown above, yellowish white below, a black streak from 
the nasal through the eye to the side of the neck, rapidly disap|)earing on 
the anterior part of the body. Each six-sided scale, above, has the anterior 
lateral margins pale, producing longitudinal zigzag pale lines; upper labials 
yellow; along the edges of the ventrals and sub-caudals runs an indistinct 
dusky line, and another interrupted one along the middle of the ventrals, 
these lines begin to appear a short distance from the neck, which is below 
and at the sides uniform yellowish. 

The fine zigzag pale lines of the upper side are indicated in Jan’s figure. 
Both in structure and coloration the Sumatra specimen agrees with Schlegel's 
figure and description, except that the head is a little more slender. 
This specimen had a large spider in the stomach. Schlegel’s snake was 
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from Java and the species has^ I think, not yet been recorded from 
anywhere else. 


Ablabes flaticeps, (r/rr.), Gunther, 

Ann, and Ma^. Nat. Hist. vol. XVIII, 1866, p. 26, pi. vi^ 6g. B. 

One specimen agrees well with Giinther’s description and figure of this 
snake, but it has nine upper labials, the second being replaced by two, so 
that the 4th, 5th and 6th labials enter the orbit. The hinder chin-shiclds 
are almost in immediate contact with the first well marked ventral. Total 
length 16*7 inch., of which the tail is 5*5 inch., being somewhat obtuse at 
the end ; scales in 17 rows, one prm- and one or two post-oculars, 150 ven- 
trals, anal bifid, 70 subcaudals. 

Head yellow, somewhat tinged with brown in front, a straight black 
streak through the eye and a white one along the upper labials. The 
general colour of the upper side is brown, powdered with grey ; a light blue 
band begins on each side of the nock, continuing on each side of the back, 
the colour gradually turning to grey, but both bands remain tolerably 
distinct to the tip of the tail. On the front part of the body each 
is marked with squarish black spots along the inner edge, further on 
the spots become smaller, alternate in position on the two sides, but 
are somewhat removed from the internal margins towards the middle line. 
Below, yellowish, all the vcntrals, (except those on the nock), with narrow 
blackish hind edges about the middle of the bod}^ almost meeting in the 
centre, but further oil the black becomes more conlined to the outer mar¬ 
gins, and on the subcaudals it forms a serrated black band on either side, 
as in Ahlahcs melanocephalus, to which the present species bears a very 
strong resemblance. Dr. (xunther mentions in his specimen only the presence 
of a black spot on either side of the ventrals, 

Gontosoma oxtcephalum. 

, A very large specimen, measuring about five feet, has the scales round 
the body in 27 series; it is sea-green, the tall strongly tinged with rubes- 
cent brown, the sutures of the scales being blackish ; the dark streak on the 
side of the head is very indistinct; upper labials whitish green. 

DeNDROPTTIS CATOOLIXEATTrS. 

Dr. Gunther when noticing my paper on Penang Bcptilcs in the Zool. 
Record for 1870, says that I described his D, caudoUiieolatxis (from Ceylon),' 
as D. caudoUneatm of Gray. 1 should have hardly expected such a brief dis¬ 
missal of the consideration of all other points connected with the identification * 
of this species. Dr. Gunther appears to have noticed merely my statement 
regarding the thirteen rows of scales round the body, and to this one charac- 
16 
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tor he seems to have sacrified everything else. Now the Penang species, of 
which I lately also received four beautifully preserved specimens from Suma¬ 
tra, has onlyCantor’s descrii^tioii of the snake is 
admirable, and ho gives also thirteen rows of scales. Dumcril and Bibron, 
when describing their D. octolineatuSy also speak of only thirteen I’owS, and 
Jan (Ophid. Livr. 31, pi. II,) gives the same number of scales when liguriug 
the species under Dum. and Bibron’s name. 

Thus the question to be determined is, whether Gray’s type has thirteen 
or fifteen rows of scales round the body ? If fifteen rows arc present, wo 
have to sec whether we are entitled to regard this number as a normal or 
abnormal one in that particular specimen, that is, whether other speci¬ 
mens from the same locality have 13 or 15 rows of scales ; for as far as other 
points of structure and coloration go, the Penang and Sumatra species is 
absolutely identical with Gray’s caudoUneatm. I have no Bornean specimens 
for compaidson, so I can add nothing more towards the solution of the 
question. 

The Ceylonese B. caudolineolatug, as far I can judge from the descrip¬ 
tion and figure of it, differs in the structure of the prm-ocular, in the upper 
labials, and so very essentially in coloration, that I could not have thought 
of identifying the Penang caudolineatm with it. 

Ophites suhcinctus. 

One specimen measures eighteen inclics, of which tlic tail is 3*25 inch. 
The general colour of the upper surface is black, slightly duller at the sides, 
dull olivaceous blackish below ; front head above blackish brown ; seventeen 
broad white rings round the body, the first on the neck, and four on the 
tail; the white of the rings is considerably more distinct on the anterior 
than on the posterior part of the body. The eight median rows of scales on 
the back are keeled ; eight upper labials, regular on both sides. 

Ophites albofuscus. 

A remarkably slender snake, measuring 18*75 inches, of which the tall 
is 5*75 inch. It has seventeen rows of scales, all strongly keeled, the keels 
on the back being finely crenulhted. The general structure exactly agrees 
with Gunther’s account of the species. The specimen has 241 ventrals, anal 
bifid, and 178 subcaudals, the last shield is single, very long and cylindrical. 

The general colour is dark brown above, olivaceous white below ; hind 
head and collar on neck very slightly olivaceous white tinged with yellow ; 
body with twenty-six transverse white cross bands, some are imperfect, the 
intermediate brown bands of ground colour being first thrice, afterwards 
only twice as broad as the white ones. Tail with about twenty-six 
transverse white bands, several of them succeeding each other being ofben 
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confluent along tlie middle line, and all are about equally broad as the brown 
bands separating them; towards the tip of the tail the light coloration 
prevails and almost entirely suppresses the dark one. 

Mr. Stahlkneeht obtained only a single specimen near Dilli on Sumatra- 
Dumeril and Bibron also described a specimen from Sumatra; another one 
is rcpoi*ted by Dr. Giinthcr as having been brought from Malubar, but as it 
was bought from a dealer, the locality is not considei'ed reliable. 

HipsinnmA [Febanta] ALXEBifAirs, Reuss. 

Ein-ostus alternans, apud Dnm. and Bib., Herp. Gen., VII, p. 957. 

Uonmlopsis decussata, Schlegol.— Hipsirhina altemans apud Jan, Ophid., Livr. 30 
pi, vi, ligfl. 1 and 2. 

One specimen measures ; total length 8*25 inches, the tail being one 
inch. It has two anterior frontals, the first scarcely half as large as the 
posterior, vertical six-sided, much smaller than one occipital ; one loreal, one 
prflo-ocular, two post-oculars ; seven upper labials, the fourth under the orbit; 
the two first lower labials are in contact ; two pairs of chin-shields, the 
first forms a suture, the shields of tlic second pair arc much smaller, diverg¬ 
ing and with their uj)per pointed ends lying between the first chin-shields and 
the labials. There arc twenty-six rows of scales immediately behind the head, 
twenty-two round the nock, below interrupted by the second ventral, and 
nineteen round the middle of the body, ventrals 157, anal bifid, subcaudals 
thirty-four, the first five entire, the last conical. 

General colour brown ; head, above, anteriorly with a few pale spots; 
back with narrow pale (yellowish) cross bands : tlic first passes over the hind- 
edges of the occipitals and is laterally bipartite, the next four ai*c simple and 
complete, the following after tliesc mostly interrupted along the centre, 
and after the middle of the body the hands become reduced to indistinct 
lateral spots. The sides of the bbdy are marked with a series of pale 
yellow cross-bars, more than one scale broad, and are separated by equally 
broad bands of the general brown coloration ; the lateral pale bands more or 
less' encroach upon the ventrals, but the general colour of these latter is 
pale brown. Chin and upper labials spotted with yellow. 

This coloration slightly differs in minor details from that given by Jan, 
but It agrees with it in all essential points. 

The lai’ger size of the occipitals as compared with the vertical, the 
smaller number of upper labials and of the scales round the middle of the 
body, and the coloration readily distinguish the present species from 
SicboldL^ 

* Gunther, in Ann. and Mag. N. H., 1866, xviii, p. 28 and in Zool. Rec, for 1868 
says, that Jan figured b\ ^holdi as Hypsirhina Bocourti (Iconograph. Livr. 28, pi. v, 
fig. 2). Jdn’s H. Bocourti has apparently only 23 or 26 rows of soaloa round the body, 
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Trtoebesurtjs Wagleht. 

Fresh specimens are black above, Avitli numerous spots on top of head, 
the superciliary edges, both lips, numerous narrow cross bands and the whole 
of the lower side bright golden yellow with a greenish reflection during life ; 
the stripe from the nostril to below the eye, continuing above the angle of 
the mouth, one stripe on each side along the margins of the labials, and all 
the other light spots on the back, but particularly at the sides, are sea-green, 
more or less tinged with yellow. 




Notes ox tue ixdmx species of Tiielyphonus, 

by Dr. F. Stoliczka. 

(Received 23rd Pebniary, 1873, read 5tli March, 1873.) 

[With plate XTI.] 

Towards the end of last year, a monograph of the genus ThelypTionm 
appeared in the September number of the Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History. The author of the paper, Mr. A. G-. Butler, scorns to have sifted 
well the materials of the national collection in the British Museum, but 
whether he has succeeded in his determinations of known, described and 
figured, s 2 )(K'ie.s, is a question on which I may be permitted to say a few 
words, 1 will not unnecessarily transgress the fiehl of iny observations, and 
will chiellj' confine my remarks to the Indian representatives^ of the genus. 

I had for some little time devoted attention to these Arachnoids, and 
it has been my intention to publish a detailed monograph of the Indian 
Thelypkoni, together with an accoiint of their anatomy,* notes on their 
habits, propagation, development, etc,, ^11 points about which our present 
knowledge is as yet very imperfect. Unfortunately, I have just at the 
present neither the time nor the materials wjiich would justify mo to 
treat satisfactorily with this subject, and I must leave it, therefore, for a 
sub.sefiuent communication. One of the chief objects of the accompanying 
notes is to draw the attention to certain discrepancies, or perhaps insufficien¬ 
cies, in Mr. Butler’s determinations of a few of the Indian ThelyphonL 

the coloration is somewhat simitar to that of F. aliernam^ tho occipitals are much 
longer than the vertical, and there is only ono anterior frontal, this^ however, is 
also said to exist in an old specimen of Sieboldi from Siam. Still I am not certain 
that Gunther’s suggested identity of tho two snakes will bo oonfirmod. 

Jan does not acknowledge tho distinctness of Ferania from llipsirhinat and if F. 
Sieholdi has occasionally only one anterior frontal, the principal reason for keeping 
the two genera as distinct no doubt looses its validity. 

* As compared with that of the Scorpions. 
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Lucas’ account of the external anaton^ of Thelyplionus is the only 
reliable one which we as yet possess. Short as it is, it clearly points out 
the great relation of the genus to Fhrynus^ and its essential difference from 
the scorpions. 

As regards general distribution, I may say, that on the whole, parti¬ 
cularly when compared with scorpions, the Tlielyphoni are rare. I have only 
observed two life species, T, scahrinus and T, (conf.) anyustus. Both were 
found at the foot of the Sikkim hills in damp places under the bark of old 
trees. They are crepuscular or nocturnal animals. When disturbed during 
the day, they try rapidly to escape, slightly raising themselves on 
their feet, holding up the cheliceres ready for defence, and erecting their 
caudal seta. Thus they progress very fast and soon disappear in any crevice 
or hole to which they find easiest access. In the evening they progress very 
quietly, moving their antennular first pair of feet in advance. When 
disturbed they stretch out these feet in a curve, and close their cheliceres 
over the mouth as a kind of protection, lying at the same time quite flat 
and motionless. I saw T, scahrinns issuing a peculiar fluid from two 
internal piloric appendages on each side of the anus, but the fluid did not' 
have any offensive odour. 

Mr. Peal of Sibsagur (Assam), who is an able observer and is always 
ready to give assistance on any subject connected with natural history, writes 
to me also that the Thelyphoni are generally found underneath the bark 
of decayed wood in groups, rarely singly. When first uncovered they 
(generally) lie perdu and try to pass as some smudge or fungus ; lying close 
and flat, the legs gathered well together and the cheliceres folded in and 
closed in front of the mouth. On being disturbed they generally start up, 
liirow out and up their cheliceres, gaping wide, erect the tail and invert it 
so as to feel if possible any object above them; sometimes they throw it 
quite over between the cheliceres. The first pair of feet, he says, seems to 
act more as feelers them as organs of progression. These animals seem to 
move cither very slowly or very fiist. In raising any fragment offered, they 
hold it aloft and stand well upon their legs, at least for a time. 

Mr. Butler proposed to group the Tlielyphoni in three sections, 
according to the number of denticles on the upper antero-interior edge of 
the second joint of the cheliceres. This is apparently a character of great 
importance, but like all others it is not without variation. I found that the 
relative proportions of the joints, particularly of the second, third and fourth, 
are almost more constant than the denticles alluded to. The form of the 
large spine on the fourth joint, and in fact the total length and ornamentation 
of the surface of the cheliceres, and the proportionate length of the feet are 
at least equally important in distinguishing the species. 
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The next useful character lies in the form of the anterior part of the 
thorax, whether it is depressed or rounded, and whether the anterior and 
lateral eyes are connected by a ridge or not. Next in importance is the form 
of the first abdominal shield. Tlio length of the tarsi on the first pair of 
feet is also tolerably constant, and so is the foimi of the mandibles, but these, 
as a rule, arc difficult to examine. 

All other charactei*s relating to the form of the body have a compara¬ 
tively limited value ; the single parts are very uniformly constructed in the 
ditferent species, and are at the same time very much liable to variation. 
Thus the width of the abdomen is very variable, (most likely according to the 
difterent sexes), and so is the length of the abdominal seta, as regards 
number and size of the separate joints, etc. 

Turning now to the section's, distinguislied by Mr. Butler, there aro 
some discrepancies to be noticed in the species referred to them by the author. 
In the first section, with five denticles on the second joint of the cheliceres, 
we find among othem : 

T. Brasilianm, I count in Koch’s original figure of the species at 
least seven, almost equal, denticles on the antero-interior edge, Tlieir 
number, it is true, is not mentioned in the descri[>tion, but if Koch’s iigiiro 
has been found to be incorrect, the correction sliuuld have been noticed. I 
am not aware that anybody has pointed out au inaccuracy in Koch’s figure. 

Guerin’s T. caudatus (in his edition of the Kdgne auimale) is Ldcntitied 
with T. AtitiUanus of Koch. This is, 1 think, hardly admissible. Guerin’s 
figure represents a species with comparatively shorter limbs and with the 
third joint of the cheliceres smooth on the upper surface and much longer, 
than a comparison of Koch’s figure oTT, Antillanus can bear out. The only 
reason for the identification of the two figures is, I think, Guerin’s note that 
T. caudatus is from the Antilles, but whether that particular specimen was 
from the Antilles is an other question. 

Tlie identification of T, Assamensis with T, nifimanus of Lucas is 
entirely inadmissible, as I shall point out in detail further on (sec p. IBI?). 

T, proscorpio of Lattreille is an altogether doubtful species, and even 
should Koch’s definition of the presumed same species be adopted, there is no 
sufficient reason for considering it as identical with T. caudatus of Lucas, I 
shall refer to this question again in the description of T, scahrinus (see p. 13!1). 

T. lAnganus, Koch’s original figure gives six denticles on the second 
joint of the cheliceres, but does not refer to that number in the text. Is the 
figure incorrect in that respect ? 

Koch’s T. Tujipes is clearly not the same species as the one originally 
described by Lucas under the same name. The cheliceres and the limbs are 
in proportion to the body much longer in the former than in the latter; and, 
besides that, Koch’s species has a slight central keel on the upper side of the 
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abdominal segments, and on the lower side the first segment is centrally 
grooved ; neither of these characters are mentioned by Lucas, though when 
describing the respective parts he could hardly have overlooked tliese promi¬ 
nent cliaracters. I consider Koch’s rujlpes as the same which he descrU)es 
under the name offor* the differences which he notices as dis¬ 
tinguishing the two are decidedly of no specific value. 

In the second group with two denticles on the second joint of the 
cheliceres, Butler describes T, formosm. My specimen of evidently the 
same species has six denticles of which, however, only two are well 
marked. 

In the third division, including species with six well developed denticles, 
one is referred to under the old name of T. caxidatus, I shall attempt to 
trace the history of this name when speaking of T, indicus, (n. sp.), which is 
possibly the same sj^ccies as the one referred to hy Butler from Madras and 
Bengal under the name of T, caudatus. 

In addition to the three sections, I have one species, T, Beddomei^ from 
the Anamallies, witl^ seven denticles on the upper edge of the second joint. 
Among the very large number of specimens of 2! senhrinm^ (n. sp.), I found 
instances in which the second left joint has occasionally six denticles, while 
the right one had constantly only five. This clearly shews that the 
sections solely based upon the character, selected by Mr. Butler, can have 
only a very limited use. 

Thus far 1 have commented upon Mr. Butler’s determinations, but it 
must be understood that in the above instances my observations are mainly 
based upon descriptions and figures; for I have no other but Indian specimens 
for comparison. If those descriptions and figures were found to be incorrect, 
or not reliable, the mistakes had first to be pointed out and corrected, before 
a determination, based upon them, was admitted or rejected. 

Finally, before entering upon the specific details, I miist briefly allude 
to the geographical distribution of the genus. This distribution extends 
from South America and tho West Indies northwards to Mexico, in a 
westerly direction through tho ocean of little islands to the Philippines, 
touching North Australia, and stretching North as far as Corea, China and 
through the Malay Peninsula to Burma and India, where we meet with 
most of the species in the provinces of Assam and Sikkim, more rarely 
in Bengal and in South India, including Ceylon, all couiitries which have 
a marked admixture of Malayan types. No species is known to occur 
westward of the country lalludod to, not even in Eastern Africa, as far as 
we know at present. This distribution resembles in so many respects 
that of the PASSi^Lin.^, that I shall again return to its discussion at an 
early opportunity. 
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The species which I have to notice from India, are; 

1. jT. scahrinus, n sp.—Caehar, Khasi hills, Assam, Sikkim. 

2. T, Assamensis, Stol,—Assam, Sikkim. 

3. T, (conf.) anyustusy Lucas.—Sikkim, Martaban (Moulmein), and 
Penang. 

4. T. forinostiSj Butler.—Martaban (near Moulmein). 

5. 21 indicusy n. sp,—South India, W. Bengal, and Jahore, North of 
Singapore. 

6. 2! Beddomeiy n. sp.—South India (Anamallies). 

I will make my descriptions as complete* as possible, and will not only 
give figures of single parts of the body, but also of the perfect specimens, 
in order to facilitate the determination by identification and not by guess. 
Figures of single parts are undoubtedly very useful, but they arc not 
sufficient; they do not convey an exact idea of the relative proportions of 
all the parts of the body, and without paying due regard to these, a really 
reliable determination of Thelyphoni is in my opinion impossible. 

1. TueIiYPHOXUS scabrtnus, n. sp. PL XII. Fig. 1. 

The whole upper surface granular ; length^ of the fim terminal joints 
of the cheliceres equalling the length of the first eight abdominal segments ; 
the length of last pair offset equals exactly, or very nearly, the total length 
of the cephalothorax and abdomen ; second joint of the cheliceres with Jice 
spines, third with a spine on the upper and lower inner edge, and equal in 
length to the fourth joint; a sharp upper ridge connecting the central and 
lateral eyes ; first lower segment of abdomen of moderate size, depressed, toith 
a broadly convex lyosterior edge, 

llab. —Sikkim, Assam, Garo-, Kbasi- and Cacliar- bills. 

The cephalothorax is slightly convex, with the anterior ocular portion 
somewhat higher, but on the whole depressed and llattencd, roundly obtuse in 
front. The two anterior blackish eyes are separated by a moderately levated 
smooth tubercle ; from its anterior edge proceeds a sharp ridge curving out¬ 
ward, and running along the upper edge to the three lateral eyes, which aro 
pale yellow. The ocular portion is more detisely and somewhat more coarsely 
granular than the thoracic one ; the former has a longitudinal central groove,^ 
and parallel to it an indistinct elevation on either side, placed nearer 

* 1 know that few would take the trouble of reading them on account pf thoir 
length, but everybody, who has attempted to determine Arachnoids, will know that 
a description, wilessfulbj detailed, worthless fsre an accuraU determination, 

t This length is of course measured as far as the joints can bo opened without 

• 

disconnecting the articulation; it is not the aggregate length of the separate joints. 

i 1 shall speak of this as the cephdUe groove, and of tho one on tho posterior half of 
the cephalothorax as the thoracic groove and the latercH thoracic depressions. 
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to the margins ; the latteir has also a longitudinal groove which is most de¬ 
pressed in the centre; anteriorly from the central depression prooeedtwo lateral 
grooves to the postocular depressions, and from the centre itself two on 
either side towards the margin. The sternum is triangular, obtuse in front. 

The abdomen is moderately depressed, very elongately ovate, across 
the middle about one-twelfth of an inch broader than the thorax; granular 
above, with the posterior segmental edges crenulated; the muscular points* 
are round and well marked on the second to eighth segment, the three last 
segments are mostly smooth, the last joint being roundly compressed 
towards the' upper end, with a small vertical and eliptical gland on either 
side. Below, the lirst nine segments are finely scrobiculately punctated at 
the sides, iind stnootli along the centre; the first joint is largest, equalling in 
length the three last ones, with the central portion of the posterior edge 
somewhat convexly produced; the second joint is hardy curved at the edge and 
the third, like the succeeding, quite straight. The muscular impressions are 
elongate and well marked on the fourth to seventh joints, but a little less 
distinct and more approximate on the hi'st and second joints. The caudal 
seta very nearly e(juals in length the whole of the body, it is always 
ptH^uliarly attenuated towards the end, and all the joints are more or less 
hairy. The length of the joints and their number is very variable ; the first 
is as usually the longest, the succeeding either gradually decrease in length, 
or some of them situated near the middle are longer than the rest. 

The cheliceres may be regarded as of proportionate size to the body. 
The two first joints have each a strong spine in front, provided with a 
sharp joint and a small denticle on the inner side. The second joint has 
the upper side depressed, anteriorly moderately produced, with three small 
denticles on the inner edge, and two lai^er ones on the anterior one; the 
outermost larger denticle is somewhat more distant from its preceding one, 
than any of the others from among each other, but all are directed forward 
and inward ; the inner concave side of this joint is coarsely granular, and 
the. lower anterior corner has two denticles, of which the terminal one is the 
larger. The third joint on the upper side is equal in length to the 
second, and laterally along the middle to the fourtli; it always has a 
small denticle on the inner anterior comer, and a larger one in front of the 
middle of the lower edge. The anterior process of the fourth joint equals in 
length the fifth joint, it is depressed, smoothish, with a rapidly contracted 
sharp point and serrated edges, the posterior serration being slightly coai'sor 

* Those points or deproBsions are wery often called stigmatio points, but they 
havo nothing in common with tho stigmata, which lie under the odge of the fii*i*t 
lower abdominal segment, and are not externally visible j the dopresaions are merely 
places of the inner attaohmont of the musoolar bundles which connect the upper 
chitiiious intognmont with tho lower one* 

17 
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and beginning with two somewhat larger denticles at the base of the 
process; this fourth joint also has a minute denticle on the lower anterior 
comer. The fifth joint is invariably conspicuously shorter and thinner than the 
fourth, anteriorly with a strong depressed, sharply pointed process which is 
somewhat more coarsely serrated posteriorly than antenorly; the lower 
anterior comer of this joint has two denticles, the antei'ior of whicli is 
somewhat stronger thau the corresponding denticle of the preceding joint. 
The sixth joint, or movable claw, is somewhat longer than the process of 
the fifth, slightly inwardly curved, sharply j)ointed, above and below with a 
finely serrated edge, internally on the concave side with a smooth ridge, and 
two equally smooth ones are externally on the convex side. 

The first pair of feet are thin; the terminal eight tarsal joints are 
shorter than the preceding metatarsal one. The coxal and femoral joints 
of the three other pair of feet are thick, depressed, very densely and finely 
granular. 

Colours. Full grown specimens are above broAvn, slightly darker on the 
cephalic portion of the thorax and on the cheliceres, except near their ends ; 
all the feet from their tibial joints to the end are red, and each joint of the 
three posterior pairs has near its terminal upper edge a black dot; the last 
joint of the maxillro, the ocular tubercle and the claws are black. On the 
lower side the cheliceres, the prosternum, the abdomen arc more or less dark 
brown, the coxae of the feet and the sternum are yellowish brown and the 
feet reddish brown. 

The following are the dimensions of a specimen of very nearly the same 
size as the one figured by Koch as T, proscorpio. 


Total length of cephalothorax and abdomon, ... 

Length of cephalothorax, ... 

„ ,, abdomen, including the three terminal joints, .. 

„ „ cheliceres, measured above, without basal joint, .... 

I, „ first pair of feet, excluding the basal or coxal joint,., 

,i „ second ditto, . 

„ „ third ditto, ..... 

„ „ fourth ditto, .... 

„ „ abdominal seta, ditto,... 


37 mm 

13.6 


23. 

»9 

17.5 

ff 

44. 

l> 

25. 

i$ 

2G.5 

ff 

36. 

tt 

86. 

ff 


In young specimens (with a total length of about 20 mm.) the abdomen 
is often slightly longer in proportion to the length of the cheliceres, but there 
is not the least difference in stracture. The Ixkly and cheliceres ara 
olivaceous brown, the process of the fourth joint, tlie whole of the fifth and 
sixth joints of the cheliceres red; coxal and femoral joints of all feet 
olivaceous, the remaining joints and the seta yellowish red. On the lower 
side, the basal joint of cheliceres is pale brown with the spinal processes 
red, the three following olivaceous brown, the two terminal red; prosternum 
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olire brown, coxa9 and sternum yellowish brown, abdomen pale brown, feet of 
the same colour as on the upper side. 

The species grows to a large size: the largest specimen from Sikkim 
has the total length of ccphalothorax and abdomen 50 mm. 

In Sikkim the species is found from 1000 to about 4000 feet in damp 
places under wood, more rarely under stones. It is the most common of all 
the Indian Thelyphoni, 1 have examined about forty specimens of all sizes 
, from 20 to 50 mm., and all exactly agree in structure. 

It seems very improbable (judging from the localities recorded by Mr. 
Butler) that there should be no specimens of this species in the British 
Museum, but I am not certain whether Mr. Butler refers to it under T> 
rujimantis ov proacorpio. He must have thought it not worth while reading 
my description and comparing my figure of T, Asaa/inenaia, or else he could 
not have referred it to the prtssent species! 

The original name T. proscorpio of Lattreille (Gen. Crust, et Insect., 
180(5, p. 130) was, strictly speaking, proposed for Linne’s Phalangium 
caudatum. In spite of the numerous references to figures in various old 
books, it is entirely impossible to trace the species which Latreille had in view. 
The name would have had to be entirely ignored, but for its timely rescue by 
Koch who figures a Javanese species under Latreille's name, giving the 
same synonyms, (Arachniden, Vol X, p. 26, pi. 333, fig 771). Judging 
from mere figures, we arc, I think, justified to regard the species, 
delineated by Koch, as different from Lucas’ TL caudatus (to which I 
shall refer further on). Koch’s proacorpio would appear to have the joints of 
the chelicorcs shorter and thicker, the fifth much stronger than tlio fourth, 
(wliile the reverse is observed in Lucas’ figure), the centre of the anterior 
upper abdominal joints keeled, the first, lower abdominal joint very large 
and with a longitudinal groove. I hardly think that Lucas could have over¬ 
looked the last character, when describing the first lower abdominal joint; 
and besides that in his species he particularly refers to a separate small 
spine preceding the gi*eat spinal process on the fourth joint of the chclicercs; 
it is iudi<;atcd in his figure, but not a trace of it is to be seen in Koch’s 
figure. For these reasons, it seems to me clear that we have to consider 
Lattreillo’s re-eatabliahed Th, proacorpio as distinct from Limit’s re-eata* 
hliahed T. caudatua, 

Butler also doubtfully refers Lucas’ T, anguatm to his compound mix« 
ture of Th, proacorpio^ hut with still less reason, as I shall presently shew. 

1 

2. Theltphonus Assamensis, Stol. PL XII. Fig. 2, 

T, Assamensia, Joum. A. S. B. Vol. xxxviii, Pt II, 1869, p. 206, pi. xix, fig. 1, 

The lohole upper aurface granular ; the length of the five terminal joinia 
of the chelicerea fully eguala thejirat nine abdominal aegmenta \ the laatfoot ia 
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longer than the cephalothorax and abdomen together; second joint of 
cheUceres mth Jim mhequal spines^ four being on the inner, one somewhat 
more distant on the upper anterior edge ; third joint with a single strong 
spine on the lower median edge, it is longer and slenderer than the fourth joints 
whose anterior process is long, subcglindrical, smooth postmdorly, denticulate 
on the antero-interioT edge ; a sharp denticulate ridge connects the central 
with each group of lateral eyes; first lower abdominal segment depressed^ 
particularly vn the middle, with the posterior edge convexly produced. 

Sab ,—Assam and Sikkim. The species is much rarer than the previous. 

It will be seen from this abbreviated characteristic that the species is 
ver}*^ closely allied to the previous, hut after having examined several speci¬ 
mens of each, exactly agreeing with each other, 1 think they must be looked 
upon as two distinct species. 1 have already given a detailed description of 
the present one. 

In size and coloration it almost exactly agrees with T. scadirinm, hut 
is slightly more depressed, the choliceres are somewhat more slender and 
longer. The spines on the second joint are subequal, four on the inner 
edge, and one distant one on the upper edge ; the form of the third joint 
and the process on the fourth differ essentially, as may he readily seen by 
a comparison of the enlarged figures of the respective clicliceres. The feet are 
also proportionately longer than in T. the eight tarsal joints on 

the first pair equal in length their preceding metatarsus. Internally along 
each group of lateral eyes are two imperfect ridges of granules somewhat 
parallel to the central cephalic groove. 

As regards general form and proportional size of the joints of the 
cheliceres T, Assamensis is also closely allied to T, caudatus, as emended by 
Lucas, but the denticles on the second joint are very different. 

Butler (loc, cit. p, 202) considers T, AssaniensU as the 'adult of T, 
rujimanus of Lucas. If such identifications were admitted, we might better 
give up the idea of distinguishing at all species of Thelyphoni ; a superficial 
comparison of the respective figures will shew that the cheliceres and limbs 
of T, Assamensis are proportionally very much longer, than could possibly 
be attributed to a change in age. Lucas particularly refers to the shortness 
of the cheliceres* in his description of T, rujimanus, their third joint is 
said to have no spines whatever; the first lower abdominal segment is stated 
to be very large. Besides that it appears to me, judging from the figure, that 
there is in Lucas’ species no sharp ridge between the central eyes. 

3. THELTPiTOTfUS ANOUSTUS, Lucas. PL XII. Fig. 3. 

? T. angustiis, Lucas, Querin's Mag. do Zool. for 1835, pi. 10, fig. 3. 

Cephalothorax and abdomen long and slender,finely granular above ; che^ 
liceres in young almost entirely smooth, in old specimens with the exception of 

* They are much shorter than the abdomen. 
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the second joint mostly smooth, the length of the Jive terminal joints is ahont 
egual to that of the first six abdominal segments, which is slightly more than 
the length of the cephalothorax ; the length of one of the last feet, or that of 
the caudal seta, is considerably less than that of the cephalothorax and 
abdomen together; cephalic portion of thorax at the sides between the central 
and lateral eyes rounded ; second joint of cheliceres with five denticles, of 
which the two uppermost are subequal amd larger than the three others ; third 
^joint not longer than the fourth, with a denticle on both the upper and lower 
inner edges ; first lower abdominal segment depressed, with the posterior central 
edge somewhat narrowly produced, 

Ilab. —Penang, Moulmein, and Pankabari (Sikkim). 

I have six specimens for examination, two from each locality ; they all 
agree in the above characters, and apx>ear to me to be referable to Lucas's 
species. 

The slenderness of the body and the shortness of the cheliceres are very 
striking distinctions as compared with the two preceding species. The 
cephalothorax is only about half the total length of the abdomen, with the 
anterior end somewhat narrowly rounded, convex above, the cephalic portion 
being more distinctly, thougli still very finely, granular than the thoracic 
one ; the median ocular tubercle is low, rounded, smooth ; the central eyes 
small, black; the sides between them and the lateral amber-coloured eyes 
rounded, with a slight longitudinal elevation above the latter. The cephalic 
groove is distinct, beginning a short distance behind the ocular tubercle. The 
central thoracic impression is rather large, with a very fine groove passing 
through it; lateral impressions rather indistinct. Prostemum on the face 
obtusely keeled with a short anterior broad point \ sternum ovatcly subtrian* 
gular, smooth, anteriorly subtruncato. 

The first nine abdominal shields are on the upper side very finely 
granulated, with slightly raised lateral and posterior edges. The muscular 
rounded pits are well marked from the second to the eight segment. The 
lateral kin is densely and very finely punctated and scrobiculate. The first 
segment has the middle of the posterior edge narrowly produced, and its 
length laterally is equal to that of the two succeeding ones, all three are 
broadly laterally punctated, smooth in the middle, while the other segments 
are mostly smooth, witli only a few fine scattered dots. 

The caudal seta is always shorter than the total body ; it is distinctly 
hairy in young specimens, but the hairs easily wear off in adults. 

The cheliceres are almost quite smooth in young specimens,while in adults 
the second joint is on the upper side densely punctated, the other joints are 
very sparingly covered with hair, these becoming, however, more numerous 
toward the tips. The first joint is flattened, with two anterior diverging pro¬ 
cesses, each terminated by a short spine, which has the appearance as if it had 
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been set into the abbreviated end of the process. The remaining five 
joints are in form, relative size and dcnticulations, exactly like those of Th, 
ecahrinm on a small scale, with the single exception that, as already observ¬ 
ed, they are mostly smooth. The eight tarsi of the first attenuated pair of 
feet are considerably shorter than the preceding metatarsus. The remain¬ 
ing feet have the femoral joints depressed and finely granular above. 

Colour of adult, above, blackish brown, somewhat less pure on the abdo¬ 
men and with the three terminal joints of the cheliceres reddish brown, coxal ^ 
and femoral joints of all feet olivaceous brown, remaining joints bright red ; 
lower side entirely reddish brown, only the second and third joints of the 
cheliceres, the points or denticles of all the other joints, the prosternum, the 
femora, the external margins of the abdominal segments, including near¬ 
ly the whole of the four terminal ones, are blackish ; the shades of brown, 
however, slightly differ: the last joint of the cheliceres being rather bright 
red, the first pair of feet reddish brown, the coxae and stciimm yellowish 
brown and the abdomen chesnut brown; the seta is reddish brown. 

Younger specimens have all the upper dark brown as well as the lower 
reddish coloration paler, but the ends of the cheliceres are bright red and 
the feet and caudal seta yellowish red. In the four si)ecimens from Sikkim 
and Penang the femoral joints of the first pair of feet are dark, in the two 
specimens from Moulmein the whole of the.se feet are reddish brown, 

Tlic largest specimen from Sikkim measures :— 


m.m. 


a 

U 

» 

91 

9 » 

9* 

t* 


99 19 

99 99 

99 91 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 |9 


Total length (excluding the seta), ..... 31 

Length of five terminal joints of cheliceres,.. .... . 11 

„ cephalothorax,........ 10 

„ abdomen, ........... 20 

„ first pair of feet (excluding the coxa),.,,.* ... 26 

„ second, ... 16*5 

„ third, ......... .. 17 5 

„ fourth, . 25*5 

„ caudal seta,... 26*5 

A comparison of my figures and description of the present species with 
those of Lucas (loc. cit.) will show, that the form of the body, the propor¬ 
tions of the different joints and the coloration agree as closely as could bo 
expected, so much so that 1 can scarcely doubt the identity of the two. 
There is only one point in Lucas’ description which, although in itself ap¬ 
parently of no very great importance, is contradictory to what can bo observed 
in my specimens. Lucas says that the third joint of the cheliceres is smooth 
on the upper inner edge, and provided with a spine only on the lower edge, 
while in all my specimens there is a distinct though very small spine on the 
upper edge and a somewhat larger one on the lower. As Lucas’ type is in 
the Paris Museum, it will be comparatively easy to settle this point by a 
re-examination of the specimen. 
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4. Theltphowus foemostjs, Butler. PL XII. Fig. 4. 

Ann. and Mag, nat. hist. 1872, vol, z, p. 203, pi. xiii, fig. 4. 

Upper side of body finely granular, of cheliceres nearly smooth, length 
if the five terminal joints of cheliceres very nearly equalling that of the 
first nine abdominal segments ; second joint of cheliceres on the upper ante* 
rior edge with six very small denticles, of which only the two middle ones arc 
pointed, fourth and fifth joints more swollen than the two preceding ones ; 

^ edge between the central and lateral eyes swollen, rounded, not carinated ; 
length of one of the last feet almost exactly equals the cephalothorax and the 
abdomen ; first lower abdominal segment very large, with the median 
posterior edge produced, but still truncated, and depressed. 

-Moulmein, (in the Martaban province). 

The cephalothorax is comparatively small, its length being only slight¬ 
ly more than half that of the abdomen; it is convex, anteriorly somewhat nar¬ 
rowly rounded, with the cephalic portion behind the ocular tubercle trans¬ 
versely rugose, further on rugosely granular, the granulation being considerably 
stronger than on the thoracic portion. Ocular tubercle and central eyes 
small, black. Cephalic groove with slightly raised margins. Edges begin¬ 
ning a shoi*t distance behind the central eyes and extending to the laterals 
broadly rounded and swollen. Median and lateral thoracic gi’ooves and 
impressions narrow, but distinct and shining smooth. Prosternum narrow, 
subearinato; the sternum rather elongately trigonal, anteriorly obtusely 
roupded, Avith the sides posteriorly sloping. 

The first nine upper abdominal segments very finely granular, with 
crcnulated i)osterior margins ; the muscular rounded pits are distinct on the 
fji*st eight segments, the three last narrow segments are smooth- Sides 
punctured, and with small scattered elongated tubercles, of which a median 
row slightly exceeds the others in size. On the lower side the two first 
segments are strongly rugose at the sides, the others only punctated, the 
median portions being smooth, except on the narrow sccondand third segments 
on which the punctuation extend almost to the centre. The first segment is 
largest, with the posterior part centrally produced, hwt with the edge truncate. 
The first pair of feet is entirely smooth, the second and third have the femoral 
joints, and the last {ill the joints, serohiculately punctated, the punctuation 
extending even to the hinder sides of the coxae. 

The cheliceres are sparely hairy, except on the inner sides and near the 
tip, Eacli first joint has anteriorly a strong sharjdy pointed process. 
The second joint has on the upper margin six denticles, four being on the inner 
edge,—the two lower obtuse, the two upper pointed and longer,—the fifth and 
sixth arc on the anterior edge, both veiy small and indistinct, the last is 
distant from the rest; the anterior half of the joint is transversely rugose ; 
the lower anterior edge has two suhequal very small denticles. The third 
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joint is slender, slightly longer than the second, with numerous sharp gra¬ 
nules on the upper rounded inner edge, and one strong spine in the middle 
of the lower edge. The fourth joint is not longer but considerably thicker 
than the third, with a long, inner, rather equally slender, smooth, anterior 
process, with its termination shortly bitid and internally provided with a 
compressed tubercle. The fifth joint is equal in length to the preceding, but 
again more inflated, with a short and broad anterior process, sharply serrated 
on both edges. The sixth joint is moderately curved, externally grooved 
and with the upper and lower edges finely serrated, and internally pilose. 

The length of the eight tarsi of the first pair of feet is less than that 
of the metatarsus. The femora of the other feet are moderately thickened 
and depressed. 

Colours. Above,—cheliceres and cephalic thorax brilliantly shining 
blackish brown, remainder of eephalothorax and abdomen dull black¬ 
ish ; maxilla) with the exception of their tips and all feet bright reddish 
chesnut ; caudal seta somewhat deeper rod ; sides of abdomen fulvous brown. 
Below,—cheliceres on the first joint dark brown, remaining joint blackish 
brown, sternum, coxso and feet reddish chesnut, abdomen darker chesnut. 

I have some years ago collected this species near Moulinein, wherefrom 
Butler’s type was received. If the second joint of the cheliceres of the type 
specimen has no indication of any other but two denticles, tlie occurrence 
must be looked upon as an accidental variation. Tlie form of the body 
and of the cheliceres is so characteristic, that the species cannot be easily 
mistaken with any other. The following are the dimensions of an apparently 
full grown speciinen 


Total length of eephalothorax and abdomen, .. 

Length of the first terminal five joints of cheliceres, 

„ „ eephalothorax,.. 

„ „ abdomen, ..... 

„ „ first pair of legs (withont ooxco), .. 

„ „ second, ........- 

„ „ third,. 

„ „ fourth, ... 

,, caudal seta, .. 


26 

m. 

m. 

13.6 

1* 

ft 

9. 

M 

ft 

16.6 

fi 

ft 

28.5 

9t 

ft 

15.5 

9t 

II 

16.5 

ft 

tf 

24.5 


ft 

19. 

ft 

*t 


5. TiiELTPiToyiTs IXDICPS, n. sp. PI. XII. Pig. 5. 

An Thel. caitdatus aiictomm ! 

Upper side very finely granular ; the first nine abdominal segments^ 
centralhj^ with a partial^ very fine carina; cheliceres mostly smooth^ except on 
the second and third joints which are densely punctated ; the length of the 
five terminal joints of the cheliceres equals that of the first seven or seven 
and a half abdominal segments ; the length of one of the last pair of feet is 
very nearly equal to that of the eephalothorax and abdomen taken together ; 
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a short sharp edge in front of the lateral eyes, not continuing to the central 
eyes ; second joint of cheliceres with six small, svheqaal denticles, third not 
longer than the fourth, with a little spine above and below ; first lower abdo* 
minal segment very large, convex, centrally grooved^ 

llab, —South India, Weeteni Bengal, and the liAalaj Peninsula. 

The cej^halotliorax is rather obtusely rounded, with the perpendicular 
front side perfectly smooth ; the ocular tubercle is also smooth and very 
high, the circumference round each black central eye being depressed. Fromi 
the ocular tubercle passes in a curve a rounded edge below the central eye, 
and after a short distance from this one joins a thin, but sharp and finely 
serrated, ridge which continues to the lateral eyes; the latter are pale 
aml)er yellow. Tlie upper side of the cephalic thorax is flattened, indis¬ 
tinctly granularly rugose, with a rather small central groove. The thoracic 
portion is very iinely granular and most minutely punctated, with the cen¬ 
tral depressions cKstinct, but tlie lateral ones ill-defined. The abdomen is 
one sixth broader than the thorax, very finely granular, with a fine central 
Carina, scarcely traceable on the fourth and fifth segments ; all have a poste^* 
rior subinargiiial row of very minute granules ; the last three narrow segments 
are smooth. The first segment on the lower side is very large, smooth, 
centrally grooved, with the posterior edge somewhat produced and broadly 
truncate. All the other segments are finely rugose ; the second and third 
being very naiTOw. 

All the joints of the cheliceres are internally distinctly pilose. 
The first joint is sparingl}’’ punctated ; on the median anterior part 
it is transversely rugose, terminating with a sigmoid* pointed process. 
The second joint has an anterior rounded shovel-like edge provided with six 
Bubcqual denticles, of which the two outermost are more distant from the 
other four than those among themselves ; on the lower edge there are two 
unc(|ual denticles. The third joint is short, with a small denticle - at the 
inner upper end and a larger one on the middle of the lower inner edge. 
Both the second and third joints arc densely punctated above and outward¬ 
ly, and granular below ; the following are mostly smooth. The fourth joint 
is slightly ^thicker than the third, with a long, pointed, anteriorly and pos¬ 
teriorly serrated process; it has no spine on the lower side. The fifth joint is 
again somewhat more inflated with a short, broad, depressed process, sharply 
serrated on both sides ; on the front margin of the lower side there is a minute 
denticle. The sixth joint is slender, considerably longer than the process op¬ 
posite to it; the upper and lower inner edges are, as usually, finely serrated, 
and near the tip there is on the upper edge a conspicuously enlarged 
tubercle. 

The tarsi on one of the first pair of feet are shorter than the preceding 
metatarsus. The femoral joints of the other feet are compressed, granular 
18 
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above, smooth below \ the last foot is very little shorter than the whole body, 
and the caudal seta fully equals in length the latter, it is multi-articulatc 
and densely pilose. 

Upper side of cephalothorax and abdomen dull brownish black; chc- 
liceres shining deep chesnut, feet and seta bright chesnut. Lower side,— 
clieliccres same as above, feet, steniuni and tiret abdominal shield bright 
chesnut, rest of abdomen deeper chesnut. 


Total length of cephalothorax and abdomen, 
Length of the fiv'o last joints of cholicercs,... 

„ „ cophalothorux, .. .. 

„ ,, abdomen, .... . 

„ „ first pair of feet (with coxa?), .. 

,, second, ... 

„ „ third, . 

„ „ fourth,.. 

,, ,, caudal seta,. 


35.5 

m. 

m. 

17 3 


19 

12.1 

•> 

99 

22. 

r» 

*9 

3S 

O 

u 

22. 

>» 

99 

21. 

>> 

99 

33. 

>1 

>9 

36. 


99 


The jjreccding description and the figures refer to a South Indian spe¬ 
cimen whicli I had received from IVlajor Beddomc. 

Another specimen was collected by Mr. Bail near Sirguja in Western 
Bengal. It agrees with the former in every particular, except that the den¬ 
ticles on the second joint of clieliccres are somewhat stronger, and that the 
fourth and liftli joints are not so much inflated, lioth being only slightly 
thicker than the third. 

Several other spoeimens were obtained by Mr. Wood-Mason’s collector 
at Jahore, at tlie extreme soutii end of the Malay Peninsula, '^hese also 
agree in every ])oint of structui'e, the proportions of tlio body, ifec., with the 
type form, but the first, second, third and fourth joints of the cheliceres aro 
more densely jmiK-tuted, while; the tumidity of tl:e fifth i.s intermediate 
between the South Indian and the Bengal specimen. The six denticles on 
the second joint of the cheliceres are well developed, and the process on the 
fourth is a shade broader than in either of the two Indian specimens. 


Judging from the references to the two localities Madras and Bengal, 
it would seem probable that the present species had been alluded to by Mr. 
Butler under the name Th. caiidahts, though tlie remark referring to the 
broad body and depressed abdomen would rather apply to tlie next species. 

But here the question ari.ses what is Thchfphonus caudaim — Phalangium 
caitdalumo^JAwwMM^ ? Mr. Butler (foe. cit.) gives among others as tlie refer¬ 
ence of T. caudaim Linne’s Syst., and Fabricius’ Knt. Syst. If anybody will 
look through these references, he will, I think, find very little satisfaction in 
the definition of T. caudaim. 

As habitat of the species, Mr. Butler gives Ceylon, Madras, Bengal 
and Tenasscrim, and says that it is a broad, well marked form, having 
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six teeth on the second joint of cheliceres and a very depressed* abdomen, 
and that it has been confounded with two, if not three, other species! 
Now I confess after having carefully looked over the references alluded to 
and Mr. Butler’s notice, I have not succeeded in tracing Linne’s 2! caudatiiSy 
nor will, I think, anybody else do so; and if the species lias been con¬ 
founded by older writers, as no doubt it was, Mr. Butler has only added his 
share to that confusion. 

Let us see whether and how far we might bo justified to adopt the 
name T. caudatiis. 

Linne named a species in ‘ Syst. naturaj 619, n. 2* Ihalangium cauda- 
tmn, which he characterises as ^ clielis ramosis, ano setifero' In Museum 
Lud. Beg., 176p.'42(>, the celebrated author describes the same species in 
detail and gives ‘ habitat in Java,’ (quoting at the same time Seba’s figures 
7 and 8'Oil pi. 70 of his Thesaurus. To detenuiiic anything according to 
Seba’s figures is an altogether hojieless case, but we know that LinuiVs de¬ 
scription of P/i. caiidatmi was drawn up after a Javanese specimen, and we 
must, therefore, look to Java for Liime’s Fk, caudatum, Whcli we see 
through our literature we Hud, 1 think, only two descriptions and figures, 
which can liear out any eomparison ivith Linne’s type, and these are Lucas’ 
Th, eaiidalus ex Java, and Koch’s Th. proscorpio ex India orientali et Java, 

Ill reading carefully' over Liiine’s description, I think, the passages 

corpus.fiUTUgineum,.chelie.artieulis 5 coustructie. p (/. e. 

artieulus tertius) subrotuiidus, inermis,... y {L e, art. quarius) subrotiui- 

dus.are decidedly more in favour of Lucas’s than of Koch’s figure. If 

wo, therArc, wish to retain Linnd’s name we can reasonably, I believe, 
only' adopt it in the foi*m in which it had been introduced into science by 
Lucas in bis Monograph of the genus in Guerin’s Mag. de Zoologie for 1835. 
Any other meaning, which wi; force upon Linne’s name, is more arbitrary' than 
this, still I do not wish to leave altogether the references of previous authors 
to this name without notice. 

' I have already (p. 133) stated the reasons, which appear to me to indi¬ 
cate that Koch’s reinstated Th, proscorpio of Lattreile is distinct from Lu¬ 
cas’ Th, caudatus of Liniio. 

Fabricius copied Liuno. In Syst. eutoniologuo, 1775, p. It I, he only 
added ‘ habitat in India orientali,’ and I do not think it improbable, that 
several specimens of Thelyphoni had been sent by the French and German 
Missionaries from South India to European Museums. 

Pallas’ two figures most probably refer to Th, scahrinus. He also bad 
IiuUun specimens. 

Lattreille, both in his Hist. nat. des Crust., p. 130, pL lx, fig. 4, and 
in his Gen. Crust., p. 130, evidently confounded various species from diffor- 
* Liun4 says : ubdomuu ovato-obluugum, supra ot subtus gibbum. 
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ent parts of the world under one name. He does not give any descriptions. 

The figure in Guerin’s Hegno animale would, if correct, represent a 
species distinct from Th, Antillanm^ Koch, as already (p. 128) observed. 

Douges and M. Edwards* figure in their edition of the Regne animale 
most likely represents Koch’s T. proscorpio. 

I do not think it would be profitable to go further with this review, 
even if I had all the old books at hand. I have looked over many of these 
historical figures and descriptions, and if anybody wishes to study the history 
of the genus, he might do tlie same, but if he wishes to determine his species, 
he will find it much more profitable, to ignore every reference written 
prior to 1835, the date of Lucas’ Monograph of the genus. 

6. TheIiYpiioiots Bkodomei, n, sp. PI. XII. Fig. 6. 

Upper side of body granular, of chelicercs sparely punctated; length 
of the fee terminal joints of cheliceres equal to the first eiqlit abdominal 
segments^ these have on the upper side a median thin ridge ; second joint of 
cheliceres ivith seven denticles on the upper edge ; third joint on upper side 
shorter than the fourth, above and below icith a spine ; the length of one of 
the last limbs very nearly equals the total length of the body ; a very fine short 
ridge in front of the lateral eyes ; first lower abdominal scgnient enlarged, 
along the middle indistinctly grooved, with the posterior edge centrally muck 
produced and rounded. 

Ilab. —Annamally mountains, South India. 

The cephalothorax is much higher anteriorly than posteriorly, rounded 
in front, with the ocular tubercle prominent, smooth, its posterio? portion 
being separated by a fine incomplete transverse groove from the intra-ocular 
one; central eyes of moderate size, dull yellowish; lateral eyes amber colour¬ 
ed, with a short, very thin and finely serrated ridge in front of them, dis¬ 
appearing already at the middle of the distance between the lateral and 
central eyes. Cephalic thorax granularly rugose, shining ; thoracic portion 
conspicuously broader, more finely granular, dull. Cephalic groove deep, 
median thoracic and postocular pits and lateral groove well developed, 
smoothish, shining. Sternum elongatcly semi-elliptical. Abdomen rather 
broadly ovate and depressed, above granular, with very slightly raised pos¬ 
terior and lateral margins, the first eight segments with a central longitudi¬ 
nal fine ridge. Sides granularly scaly. Lower surface almost smooth, with 
spare fine pits ; first segment much larger than any of the others, depressed- 
ly convex, longitudinally indistinctly grooved, and with the central poste¬ 
rior edge considerably and rather narrowly and roundly produced. 

First joint of cheliceres with the usual anterior process, provided 
with a rapidly attenuated sharp point. Second joint on the upper edge with 
seven denticles, of which the outermost is the smallest and the median on 
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the inner anterior comer the largest; below with two subequal denticles. 
Tliird joint with a distinct denticle on the upper and a slightly larger one 
on the lower side, the latter is accompanied by a minute sharp granule. These 
two joints are above and below rather densely punctated. The fourth joint 
is more swollen and larger than the third, with a depressed, anteriorly and 
posteriorly sharply serrated process, and a little spine on the median ante¬ 
rior lower edge. Fifth joint somewhat thinner than the previous, with a 
quite similar process than on the preceding joint, but slightly shorter, and 
also with a denticle on the lower side. Sixth joint, or movable claw, long, 
with the upper and lower inner edges serrated. 

Tarsi of first pair of feet slighly shorter than the preceding metatar¬ 
sus. All other feet with compressed, and on the upper side finely granular, 
femoral joints. Caudal seta slender, with rather elongated, hairy joints ; its 
length equals that of the whole body. 

Body including the seta, above, dark brown, on the cheliceres and on the 
cephalic portion of the thorax shining blackish brown; feet chosnut; lower 
side, deepest brown on the cheliceres and on the posterior end of the abdomen, 
dark brown on the first joint of cheliceres and on the anterior part of the 
abdomen, and lighter brown on the cox £0 of the feet and on the sternum. 


Total lungth,.. ....... 

■ ........ 40.5 

m. 

m. 

Length of the five terminal joints of cheliceres,. 


9. 

99 


„ ccpludothorax, ...... 


99 

99 


abduinon, .... 

. 25. 




„ first pair of feet, ... 


99 

99 

9* 

99 

■» 

.. second. .... . ..... 


•z 

*• 


„ „ third, „ . 25.5 „ „ 

„ „ fourth, „ .. 28. „ „ 




„ „ caudal seta, .. 



The number and distribution of the denticles on the second joint of the 
cheliceres, the broad abdomen, the form of the first lower abdominal seg¬ 
ment, and the sliglitly longer limbs distinguish the present species from the 
previous. 

Explanation of plate XII. 

rig."l. T/ic?i/p/t. scabnnw^, n. sp., p. 130 j la, right choHcer, enlarged twice the 
nat. size; lb, four anterior lower abdominal segments. 

Fig. 2. Ttichjph, Assaniemis^ Stol., p. 133, right chelicor, enlarged twice the 
nat. size; 2a, four autorior lower abdomiual segments* 

Fig. 3. Thclypli, (conf.) angiistus, Lucas, p. 131; 3a, loft chelicer oulargod throe 
times the nat. size ; 36, four anterior lower abdomiual segments, enlarged twico the 
nat. size. 

Fig. 4. Butler, p, 137; 4a, right chelicor, and 46, first four 

lower abdominal segments, both enlarged twico the nat. size. 

Fig, 6 . Thelyjyh. indicit^, n. sp., p, 138; 6a, right chelicer, in twice the nat. size; 
56, four first lower abdominal segments. 

Fig, 6 . Tiiehjph, Beddoniei, n. sp., p. 142; 6a, left ohelioer, in twico the natural 
size j 66, four first lower abdomiual segments. 
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Note ox the gexus Gtafxofs, W. Blaxp., (Lacektiuj::),— 

Jy W. T. Blaxpord, F. G. S., C. M, Z. S. 

[Received 12th April, 1873.] 

In tbc Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1870, VoL xxxix, 
Pt. II, p. 337,1 proposed to distinguish a new and peculiar form of Ophiopa 
from Clihatisgarh by tlio subgeiieric title of Gt/mnops, Tlio species, to 
wliich I applied the name of Ophiopa {Opmnops) mivrolej^ia^ diirei*s from 
the typical forms of Ophiopa found in India and Western Asia in its more 
elongate proportions, longer tail, single postnasal and minute dorsal scales. 

Dr. Stoliezka has since obtained the same sj)ocit\s in other parts of In¬ 
dia and cs})ecially in Kachh (J. A. S. B. 1S72, \'ol. xli, Pt. Tl, p. 90 and 
Proc. A. S. B. 1872, p. 71), and lie has adopted the ntinie Gifmnops as a goiKiric 
term, founding the distinction from Ophiopa mainly on tlio dillerenee in the 
character of the doi*sal scales, which are much smaller and more granular 
than in true Ophiopa, although they are distinctly keeled and irnbneate. 
Quite recently Proc. A. S. B., duly ls72, p. 12(5, Dr. Stoliezka has described 
a second sjiecics Gymnops oneizohpis from Ivalabagb on the Indus. This 
has somcwliat larger scales than Q, wicrohpia, but it posses.ses the same 
elongate form, the tail from tlni anus being more than twice the length of 
the body, and it again presents the peculiarity of a single postiiasal instead 
of two or three as in Ophiopa^ 

But the name Gymnopa, whetlier considered as generic or suhgenoric, 
cannot be retained for this type of naked-eye<l lizards, as it has been twice 
employed in ornithology, having first been applied by Spix to a Soutli Ameri¬ 
can genua of Baptores, for which, however, an earlier generic title viz., Thfp- 
triiiH existed, secondly by Cuvier to a Malayan genus of Slurnitim, allied to 
Mulahea, 

Under these circumstances I propose to change the name of the Indian 
lacertian genus, above specified, to Chondrophiopa in reference to its some¬ 
what granular scales. 
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On Aqutla btFvVSCtata and Aquha odtkntalis,— 
hy W. E. Brooks, C. E., Assensolb, 

[Rcooived 8th April, 1873.] 


I liavc long had In my possession two specimens of Aquila orientalise 
Cab., one sent me by Dr, Bi’ce and labelled by Mr. Gurney, and the other 
from Mr. Dresser. The latter is a Sarepta specimen from the Volga region, 
and th(! fornnn*, from the Dobrudseha. 

On returning the Dobrudseha example, which Dr. Bree had submitted 
to Mr. Gurney, the latter sent the following memorandum. 

“ The eagle which I have ticketed ‘ Aquila orientalis. Cab.,’ is identical 
with that so often sent in collections from Sarepta near the mouth of the 
Volga, and is in fact the only species of Eagle which I have seen from that 
locality. 1 have hithci'to been in the habit of calling this eagle ‘ Aquila 
chtnqa of Pallas,’ but as Pallas does not appear, hy the description of his 
Aquila clanya in the Zoog. Boss. As., Vol. I, p. 351, to distinguish between 
this eagle and the smaller spotted eagle A. na^via, and as his measurements, 
which are given in old French feet, inches, and lines, (for a scale of wdiich 
see Finseh and Hartlauh's Vogel Ostafr.) agree better with A. nwoia than 
with the present species, it will j)crhups be best to adopt for the present 
species the name of Aq. orientalis, proposed by Cabanis in the Journal tiir 
Grn. 1851, p. 360, (note), which though not very w'cll chosen is the next in 
order of j>rionty and the earliest that can with certainty be applied to this 
eagle exclusively. 'J'he s}>ccinien now sent appears hy its measurements to 
l)e a female, and is in adult plumage ; the immature birds of this species being 
s 2 )ottcd in prceiselj'- the same manner as those of Aquila navia which is 
Avell shewn in YaiTell’s figure of the * Spotted Eagle.’ ” 

1 (juote this memorandum hy Mr. Gurney to shew upon what good 
authority one of iny specimens is named Aquila orientalis, and the otlier, 
sent me by Mr. Dresser labelled A, clanga, Saropta, closely resembles it. 

Mr. Gurney’s statement, that the immature is spotted like Aquila 
nmvia, is, as far as I can see at juvsent, a mistake ; for avo have the bird in 
India (A. hifasciata) and it never in any way resembles A, ntevia, 

1 liave, from the first, been struck by the groat similai*ity of these two 
Bpcciniens to our Indian Aquila hifasciata. Gray and Hardwick; but had 
not till the other day obtained Indian specimens according in every respect, 
to a feather, with the European examples of A, orientalis, above referred to. 
Noav 1 have, and the accordance is so beautifully perfect, that there is no 
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alternative, but to come to the conclusion that JL. orientalis is identical in 
every respect with A, hifasciataJ^ 

I have now, therefore, three European killed examples of A, lifasciata ; 
the third being that sent mo by Capt. Elwes, and referred to in “ Stray Fea¬ 
thers,’* YoL I, p. 291. The two first are in nearly mature plumage, and the 
third is quite mature; and is the finest specimen of the bird I liave seen. 

The two sent as “ A. orientalis"^ have only slight indications of the 
nuchal jiatch ; otherwise I should have recognized them at the first glance 
as A. hifasciaia, as ^vas tlie case with Capt. Elwcs’s Bosphorus bird. This 
tenn has, I believe, priority over A, orientalis, Cabanis, and if so will be 
retained for this eagle. 

The application of Pallas’s term “ A* clangn"" to the same species by 
gome European writers is, I believe, an error, if I read the original descrip¬ 
tion coiTcctly. It appears to refer to our Indian spotted eagle which we 
accept as Aq, ntevia, and which I believe to be the true naevia. Klein, 
whose work is dated 1750, is the author of the term Aquila clanga, and 
Pallas quotes and adopts this sgnongm in preference to the older tenn 
Aqnila ncevia, Schw'enckfield. This term Pallas also quotes under the liead 
of Aquila clanga, but as a synonym. Schwenckfield’s work is dated 1003. 

In a letter received the other day from my friend 31 r. Anderson, ho 
records tho occurrence of a lineated A, Mogilnik at Aden, which was 
stunned by flying against the telegraph wires there. 

I may as well mention here that tho Indian Imperial Eagle, to which 
I applied Hodgson’s term of A, crassi^es, is identical with the East 
European bird, A, Mogihiik, better known as A, impei'ialis^ but the former 
is the prior term. 

I compared our bird with an adult Turkish specimen sent me by Dr. 
Bree, Mr, Gurney also came to the same conclusion, after comparing tho 
adult Indian birds, I had sent borne, with European examples. 

The 'West European Imperial Eagle is, however, quite distinct and is 
now known as A. Adalherii, Brehm. This is the species said to have no 
lineated stage, and having, when adult, an excess of white on the scapulars 
and ridge of wing. 

* [Mr. V. Ball and I had the pleasure of comparing the two specimens of A. 
orietitaliSf referred to by Mr. Brooks, with a series of Indian A, lifasciata. They un¬ 
doubtedly appear to be perfectly identical, both in structure and coloration. If the 
determination of those two specimens as A. orientalis is correct, (and upon sucli good 
authority, as Mr. Gurney, it ought to be), tliero can be no donbt tliat tho two spociod 
must bo cfmsidcred as identical. f\ Stoliezka.'] 
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I sent a fine series of our Indian Aqnila Jmtata to the Norwich Mu¬ 
seum. Mr. Anderson also sent one example in mature plumage. 

Besides these we sent others to ornithological friends. 1 hear from 
Messrs. Gurney and Dresser, that the adult plumage of this species is not 
to he distinguished from that of the small Pomeranian spotted Eagle which 
thei/ term the true Aqnila na/via. 

They assert, however, that though the adults are alike, the immature 
birds differ. 

This is a point for further investigation, hut the perfect accordance of 
the adults leads me to expect the same in the immature birds. The con¬ 
nection between the immature and the adult is the fimt point to be estab¬ 
lished, and this can only he done by the field naturalist. 

One of my ornithological friends informs me that the immature of A. 
orieii/alis (which we have shewn is A. Ufasekta), has spotted plumage like 
that of A. navia; another friend informs me he has received the immature 
bird, and it “ is strangely like A. bi/asemta!" Now the latter eagle is not 
8j)oUt‘d, and the “ doctors,” who are both men of repute, “ differ.” 

These points will all he cleared up it is to be hoped before long; and 
wc shall perhaps have the natural history of the Eagles as clear and as cor¬ 
rect as that of the common Kook, with little or nothing else to he learned. 
At pnisent the Eagles appear to be in a state of dire confusion, which the 
English naturalists are daily making worse.* 


• Since tlio foregoing was written, Capt G. F. L. Marshall, who is much 
interested in this subject, came and examined the series used. He fully concurred in 
the identilication of A. ormtalin with A. hifasciata, and was even more positive than 
1 was that tlio Danzic killed Aqnila hadafa was indeed that species. It will ho 
remembered, it was sent to rno labelled “ .4. navia.” My English Oimithological li’icnds 
with whom I communicated are inci-edulous regarding my identifications, and I, 


therefore, refer to my friend’s cori'oboralimi. If all fails to convince them 1 shall have 


the series exhibited at a meeting of the Zoul. Society. , 
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A CONTEIBUTION TOWAEDS A MONOGEAPH OF THE IlTOIAX PAaSALIH^,_ 

Db. P. StoIiICZKA. 

[Beceived 27tli April, read 7th May, 1878.] 

Some years ago, when I visited my veteran friend Dr, J, J. Kaup in 
Darmstadt, I found him, quite unexpectedly, bmily engaged with Passai.i- 
n.«. He urged me most strongly to collect Indian specimens, which I did; 
but tlie collection progressed so very slowly,—in spite of tlie very numerous 
applications which 1 made for assistance,—that Kaup’s Monograph of the 
family appeared early in 1871* without my little contribution in the way 
of Indian materials. 

When I saw that the geographical distribution of the Passalidj) is so 
very peculiar and interesting for the study of our Indian fauna, I resolved to 
continue my researches, and to publish as far as possible a revised Monograph 
of all the Indian species, with such little additions to the anatomy and de¬ 
velopment, as might be obtainable. Of these points I shall, however, not 
speak on this occasion ; they will be fully treated in my Monograph, which 
will be accompanied with all the necessary illustrations. I will merely men¬ 
tion that in India we meet with Fassalid.£ in those districts only which have 
a Malayan fauna. No species is as yet known from the Himalayas west of 
Nipal, or from any part of Central India or the^Panjab. 

The object of the few following lines is chiefly to give a list of the In¬ 
dian species with authenticated localities, together with diagnoses of the new 
species which had lately come under my observation. I am sorry that I oan- 
not complete more fully the task which I undertook, but in the middle of pre- 

* Berliner Entomologisohe Zeitsohrift| vol. xv« 
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parations for an expedition to Central Asia I am not allowed to do more, than to 
shew those Avho assisted me that their materials had been duly appreciated. 
My old friend Dr. C, Felder, the Lord-Mayor of Vienna, has sent mo the whole 
of his collection of PASsALiniE for examination, and Dr. L. Kedtenbacher, the 
Director of the Vienna Museum, sent me a great number of eastern spe- 
cies. These are rare instances of liberality and true interest in the work. My 
thanks are fui-ther due to Messrs. W. S. Atkinson and J. Wood-Mason, 
Messrs. Peal (Assam) and Mandelli (Daijccling), Major H. H. Godwin- 
Austen, Major Beddonio, Iktr. Stahlknecht of Singapore, Mr. Theobald, Rev. 
Baker, Dr. Cameron, the late Dr. Walter Abbey and tlie late Capt. Mitchell of 
Madras. The original collection in our Museum contained only live of the 
commonest species. 

In i*ecording the species I %vill follow Kaup’s last Monograph on the 
subject. Whatever opinion various naturalists may have rcgiu’ding the mode 
of classihcation which that distinguished author has adopted, 1 do not 
think that they will iind much fault with the limitation and characteristics 
of the genera* and s 2 >ecics. Undoubtedly that Monograph is the most 
complete and the most remarkable paper which the philosophical school of 
naturalists has in late years produced. 1 am now not prepared to say any¬ 
thing for or against it, but I will do so in my Monograpli, when I hope to 
have examined a larger number of Passalij).^, than I had been able to do 
up to the present* Such mental productionsf must not be dis^msed of with 
prejudice, they are entitled to i-eceive a fair trial and a full share of all opi¬ 
nions pro and con, before wc side one way or the other. Nobotly will, after 
careful perusal, deny the fact, that Kaup's classiiieatary arrangement has in 
many respects very considerable advantages ; it is easy and [fnictical, but 
time and research must shew whether it can be adopted or not. Wlienevur I 
shall have any scruples against generic definitions, or against the quiinpieniiial 
divisions, I shall state my reasons without any reference to the validity of 
the whole system. 

Before proceeding to the details 1 have only to mention that I shall 
include in the present list all the species known to occur in the East Indies, 
viz,^ India proper (Vorder-Indien), with Eastern Bengal, Burma, and the 
Malayan Peninsula as far south as Singapore (Hinter-lndieu). 


Suhfam. AULACOCYCLINM, 

1. AuLACOcrcLUs Parkyi, Kaup. 

1 received numerous specimens from Malacca* 

* Even in tho very limited sonso in which the anthor defines them, 
t Tor a short exposition of tho principles of the system, and a brief dibCUSsioD 
thcroon, see Proc. of tho Society for May, 1678- 
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2. Gebacttpes Aitstenx, n. sp. 

This species possesses all the characteristics of the genus, as given by 
Kaup. Total length 22 width of head 4*8, of prothorax 6’6, of wings 
at the shoulders 6*8, length of elytra 12*3 m.m. 

In general structure it is very like 0, fronticomisy but the clypeus-hora 
is obtusely rounded at the end, not cmarginated, the upper concave edge is 
punctated, longer and narrower than in that species. The processes on the 
jaws are posteriorly flattened and rugosely striated, anteriorly convex and 
smooth. The lateral scar of the prothorax forms a punctated S. Scutellum 
smooth, waist at the sides densely punctated. 

The furrows of the wings are coarsely punctated, without any percepti¬ 
ble hair. The metastemum is convex, generally smooth, only along lateral 
margins finely punctated. The median tibiae have externally two spines, the 
posterior ones only an indication of a small point. 

Hah —Naga hills, North Eastern districts of Bengal. Major H. H. 
Godwin-Austen found a couple of specimens at an elevation of 6000 feet. 

I liavc never received C. fronticornU from any of these districts. It 
must come from the Chinese portion of eastern Tibet, for western Tibet has 
no forests. 

3. COATACTTPES CTLTNDTIXCEUS, Perty. 

Hah. Johorc, at the southern end of the Malay Peninsula. One specimen 
measures : total length 26*4 m.m., width of clypeus 5*6, (Kaup gives 7 m.m.) 
width of prothorax 8, (Kaup gives 9), length of elytra 14*9 m.m,, (Kaup 
gives 25J, which is clearly a mistake for 15*5 m.m,). 

Kaup's specimens from Malacca appear to have had a much broader 
clypeus and prothorax, but the two Johore specimens which I examined 
agree with the description of the species in every other detail. 

4. COMACUPES Masoki, n. sp. 

Total length 30.5 m.m., width of clypeus 6*4, of prothorax, or 
shoulders, 9*1, length of elytra 16.75 m.m. 

’ llescmblcs 0. hasalis, but is much more slender ; upper lip with the 
front surface sloping, but scarcely indented at the edge; densely hairy. 
Clypeus densely punctated and shortly hairy, except in front of the horn, 
winch is large, compressed, strongly projecting in front and very slightly 
elevated, with an obtuse end sharpened from below, its posterior end is almost 
vertical without a free point, the upper ridge is obtusely rounded, except 
for a short distance along the middle which is concave and rugose. 
Prothorax with the lateral scar small, smooth, with a little dot in front of 
it, as in a cylmdraceus, hut in the present species the marginal furrow is 
in front near the corner almost angularly bent in. The furrows on the 
wings are slightly more coarsely punctated, than in the last species. 
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Scutellum and the waist at the sides and the whole of the lower side densely 
punctated and shortly hairy. Lower lip densely and coarsely pixnctated 
and hairy, with barely an indication of a central carina. The last 
four abdominal segments almost quite smooth. Middle and hind tibias 
each with a strong spine. 

Hah. —Johore, obtained by*Mr. J. Wood-Mason. 

Kaup quotes C. cavicornis from Malacca and Penang. I have not 
seen it, but there is a specimen of a Comacupes in Dr. Felder’s collection, 
evidently belonging to a new species.* Its locality is given as Bras., which 
clearly means Brasilia, there is, however, no such form described from 
America, the specimen came much more likely somewhere from the Philip¬ 
pines. 

6. T.BirTOCEBXJS PTOMJEITS, Kp. 

Malacca. I have as yet obtained only a single specimen. 

6 . T.TrxTocEBua BTCAyrnATrs, Guer. 

Johore, north of Singapore. 

7. TjENiocEnrs nicuspis, Kp. 

Hikkim, Assam and Cachar hills. Common. Kanp also gives Malacca. 

Suhfam, HmOCNmilNM. 

First group, Solexocyclk^. 

8. PLEunAiiius bhacityphtllus, n. sp. 

Total length 43, width of clypeus 9*8, of prothorax 12*5, length of 
elytra 14*2 ; total length varying from 41 to 44 m.ra, 

• Comacu^pes FeldeH, n. sp. Total length 22'5, width of clypeua 5, width of 
prothorax 6*6, of shoulders 6*8, length of el 7 tra 13*2 m.m. Upper lip in front 
and laterally deeply concave, os in Aular. terea. Jaws with the upper of the three 
front teeth very small* Clypeus smooth, with a fine groove along the anterior 
straight margin. Horn situated far behind, as in hosalis, rising almost vertically, 
slightly inclined forward, behind with a convex, smooth, simple and rounded edge; 
anteriorly below the point it is first vertically truncated, then concave, falling with a 
broad surface to tho large forehead. Ocular ridge sharply angular in the middle, 
terminating with a small sharp point in the anterior comer of the clypeus. 

Prothorax with a median groove, deepest about the contro, and a punctated, 
complete marginal furrow, only slightly bent in anteriorly; lateral scars small, sub* 
semilunar, deep, finely punctated. Wings in the furrows indistinctly punctated, not 
hairy. Scutellum smooth, waist at tho sides finely punctated, below entirely smooth 
as is also the case with tho motastemum and tho abdominal segments. Tongne with a 
centml carina and with the lower halves of the sides somewhat concave and roundly 
dilated. Uower lip smoothish in the middle, with a central impressed projection in 
the front edge; its lateral branches densely punctated. Tibiae of the front feet very 
broad, each with six denticles; middle and hinder tibiae stout, each with a sharp spine* 
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Jaws bidentate at the end ; upper lip truncated in front, covered with 
red stiff hairs. Antennse long, with only three short terminal lobes. Clypeus 
uneven, hut noji punctated ; the central horn is flatly convex, smooth, trans¬ 
versely very elongately subtriangular, anteriorly with a small projection, end¬ 
ing in a small free point, from which diverge in a slight curve the frontal 
ridges, terminating with distinct tubercles near the front C 5 dge. This frontal 
edge has a sharp process above each of the two lateral margins of the upper 
lip, the left appears to bo occasionally a little larger than the right one, 
recalling a similar structure in Basilianm. The two frontal tubercles are 
connected by a low ridge and the margin between them is deeply concave. 
Supraocular ridges with a sharp point above each eye, flattened in front, 
and externally at each comer terminating with a small spine. 

Prothorax moderately convex, with a distinct central groove, but not 
extending anteriorly to the margin; marginal furrow narrow, finely 
punctated ; lateral scar forming a shortly elongated and smooth impression. 

Scutellum at base finely punctated and hairy, along each side of the 
centre finely strigated. Waist laterally densely punctated, below smooth, 
somewhat transversely rugose, but without any special scar. 

Elytra with the shoulders somewhat swollen and projecting, smooth ; 
all the furrows distinctly punctated. 

Tongue long, with a median and two marginal ridges, strongly 
contracted in the lower half. Lower lip with its branches entirely punctated 
and hairy, slightly depressed in the middle. 

Metasternum latci'ally densely punctated, but the posterior sloping 
corners are smooth, which is also the case with all the abdominal segments. 

Prothorax at the lateral lower sides, and the median femora, covered 
with dense, long, rufous-brown hair ; anterior femora, sides of metasternum 
and hinder tibiic a little less hairy. 

Uab .—Nilgheries and Malabar. I received originally two specimens 
of this species from the Madras Museum, but since then several others 
have been sent to me by Major Beddome and llev. Baker. 

Kaup describes a single species, P. pilipeSy from Sumatra. The 
generic characteristics have to be slightly altered, but in all essential points 
the South Indian species agrees with Blcurarius. 

9. SeMTCTCOTS REDTENBACTrEllT, n. sp. 

Total length 25'4, width of clypeus 6-2, of prothorax 7*3, of shoulders 
7*1, length of elytra 14*3 m.m. 

Jaws rather short, each with three denticles; antennm moderately 
elongated, the three terminal lappets well developed and equal; upper lip 
squarish, hairy, very slightly concave at the front edge. 

Clypeus rugose, punctated on the forehead, front edge very slightly 
emarginate in the centre, and with a small projection above the edges of tlio 
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npper lip. The hom originates in a slightly convex smooth tubercle, and 
extends freely and almost horizontally to near the front edge, its base is po3« 
teriorly ani at the sides surrounded by a slight furrow, and from the point 
where the hom becomes free originates on either side a low, indistinct ridg^ 
which makes a curve anteriorly and terminates in a small tubercle some dis¬ 
tance short of the marginal projections. Supraocular ridges undulating, each 
with a sharp point above the eye and another at the anterior corner of 
the clypeus. 

Prothorax convex, with a central groove ; marginal furrow incomplete, 
punctated, terminating anteriorly, some distance from the central line, with 
an elongately ovate scar. Lateral scar large, slightly impressed, composed 
of a number of irregularly arranged, coarse pits ; a few dots exist near the 
anterior corner. 

Scutellum very finely punctated at the base; waist laterally densely 
punctated, below nearly smooth. 

Elytra rather depressed above, but comparatively high ; all the furrows 
coarsely pitted ; each shoulder with a tuft of brown hair, which also extends 
a little posteriorly along the margin. 

Tongue with three ridges, minutely punctated, tridentate at the front 
edge which is slightly narrower than the base. Lower lip transversely rather 
elongated, smooth, convex, with a rounded scar at each end; the lateral 
branches densely punctated. Metasternum on the posterior sloping corners 
coarsely punctated. Abdominal segments with an obli(j[uc furrow on either 
side, but in other respects nearly smooth. 

Hah, —Ceylon. The only specimen examined is in the Vienna Museum; 
it was obtained by the late Mr. Zelebor during the Novara expedition. 

The species almost perfectly agrees with the characteristic of the genus 
as given by Kaup. 

Second group, Lkptattlaceje. 

Out of the five genera distinguished by Kaup only one is represented 
in India, namely Leptaulax, It seems to be a little too closely allied to 
Oiceronius, and still more so to Didintus. From the last it is stated to differ 
by the single denticle in the centre of the front edge of the clypeus, while 
Didimm has two ; but 1 have in a few instances also observed two denticles 
in both Lept, hicolor and dentatus. Of course we may say, what is in Didi- 
mm the rule, is an exception in leptaulax^ still it looks rather a little 
arbitraiy to define genera in such cases. However, as 1 have not a single one 
of the species of Didimwt, described by Kaup, for comparison, I do not 
wish to propose any changes in the genera, as characterized by him. Looking 
at Leptaulax in Kaup's sense, it seems to me somewhat doubtful that the 
number Jive will suffice to include all the different forms which must 
belong to the genus. The following details, taken with those of Kaup, may 
speak for themselves. 
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10 . Leptavlax bentatub, Fabr. 

The typical small form was obtained from Sikkim, Bdt^, Ass6m, Te- 

nasserim (at Mergui) and from Johore. In the Vienna collections it is repre¬ 
sented from nearly all the Philippine islands. 

The larger form, or Jj, Tifnoreniis^ is also very abundant in Sikkim 
(between 500 and 1000 feet), Butdn, Ass&m, Naga hills, Pegu (near Ton- 
ghu), and on the Andaman islands. It grows up to 37 m.m. I had very 
large numbei's of both forms for comparison, and came to the conclusion that 
no definite characters exist by which the two species could be separated. 1 
have all intermediate sizes from 21 to 37 m.m. 

11. Leftattlax bicolob, Fabr. 

Very common in Sikkim and through the whole of the Malayan Penin-- 
sula, as well as on the Andaman and Nicobar islands, in Malabar and in 
Ceylon. Form the last locality two specimens exist in the Vienna Museum 
collection under the name of Nieineriy M. C. 

A peculiar small variety, pfissessing cross bai's in the lateral furrows of 
the elytra, instead of simple dots, occurs at Johore. 

12. LEi»'rAurAX planus, lllig. 

This is, I think, a good species, the smallest of all our eastern Passali- 
1>J3. It is very much more depressed, than either of the previous species, 
and in proportions and relative size of the prothorax and of the elytra it 
more closely rcsciublcs dentatus than bicolor, of which it is stated to 
be a synonym. Specimens from Java, Johore, and Malacca, whence I 
have lately obtained large numbers, measure between 13 and 14 m.m., but a 
somewhat larger variety occurs in Burma and on the Andaman islands. 
Specimens from t])ese hist localities ipeasurc 18 m.m., they are in ahnost 
every other respect identical with typical planus.* 

Of the third group, the Ekiocnemtn-e, no species as yet occurred within 
our limits. I received Vellejus Moluccanus from- Amboina, Erwenemis 
nionticulosus from Sumatra, and gigantic specimens of Ei*ioc. tHdens from 
Java, but none from Siam or Malacca, which localities arc also given by 
l^aup. The last species will have, therefore, to be included in om* list. 


Pourth group. MAcnouNiE. 

13. MaCUOUNUS LATIPENNIS, Pcrcll. 

Malacca ] apparently rare. 

14. Macrolinus Webkbx, Kp. 

Johore ; a single specimen from Mr. J. Wood Mason. 

* lu Dr. Felder's oolloctiou I find a Malacca specimon named poajiZua ? 
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Dr. Bedtenbacher (Coleopteren, Boise Oest. Fregatte Novara, 1867, 
p. 49) gives Mastachilus politus* from Madras. There is a specimen 
of that species in the Vienna Museum collection, marked Ind. 
and is most likely the one referred to by Bedtenbacher. I very much 
doubt, however, that it is Indian. It was probably received from the 
Madras Museum, or from a collector, during the stay of the Novara 
at Madras. My reason for doubting the correctness of the Indian 
locality is' based upon an observation which I made. I asked the Curator, 
the late Capt. Mitchell, for the loan of any specimens of Passali, he might 
have in the Madras Museum. I was promptly responded to, and shortly 
after received four specimens of PasaalL Two proved to belong to a new 
species Pleumrius hmchyphgllusj and the two others were Solenocyclus 
exaratua (kno\vn from Madagascar) and Mastachilus poJgphgllm (from 
Australia) .f After detailed inquiry Capt. Mitchell informed me, that the 
two fii'st specimens (distinguished by numbers attached to them) were truly 
Indian, from the Nilgherries, but that the localities of tlic two others were 
unknown. They had been received from some old European collection. It 
seems to me very probable that something similar happened with the sped* 
men of M. politiiSy obtained by the Novara at Madras. 

Kaup describes Macrolinus Witterhousei and JEpisphenm Moorei from 
Ceylon. I have not seen either of these. 

Fifth group, AcEK.A.T.a:. 

Of the five genera, Laches^ Gonates, Aceraius, Cetejus^ and Sasilianus^ 
only the third and fifth have as yet been found in India ; they are common 
and numerous, and the specific number of five will, I am sure, run short 
for what is in this case really required for specific determination, unless tho 
genera are somewhat differently defined and grouped. 

Of the other genera I have examined a few interesting species. Among 
these is one which Kaup would probably call the moderately conveXy 
S 2 >ccies of and the largest species of Cetejus ; both answer exactly the 

characters of the respective genera. I add descriptions of the two new species^ 
in a foot note. 

• Onginally described by Barmoister from Van Diemen’s Land. 

The Vienna Museum possesses two specimens of pohjphyllus from China. 

% Laches gracilis, n. sp. Total length 26, width of head 6’5, of prothorox 7*6, 
of shoulders 7'6, length of elytra 15 m.m. Whole body moderately convex. 

Upper lip almost quite straight in front; loft jaw barely longer than the right 
one. Tho three first lobes of the autenmo short, the fourth slightly shorter than tho 
fifth. CIyx>cus on its posterior half rugosely punctated f the short horn rises from tho 
anterior central edge of a transversely elongated, smooth protuberance j from it proceed 
under a narrow angle the frontal carinaa, each terminating in an elongated smooth tu¬ 
bercle, or rather short ridge, connected by a very fine carina. Tho marginal tubercles of 
tho clypeos are pointed, deprosBod, placed nearer to each other than tho width of tho 
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A specimen of Qonates na/oieulator from the Moluccas, in Dr, Felder’s 
collection, has the middle frontal carina very distinct, while two others of 

upper lip, they are unequal, the left being slightly larger than the right one; they are 
not in any way connected with the frontal tubercles, but a smooth concave field pro¬ 
ceeds from each of fheso to the respective ocular ridge. The latter is angnlar or subtu- 
berculor abovo each eye, and anteriorly formed by a thin carina, terminating on the 
anglo of the olypeus with a littlo spine. 

Prothorax somewhat broader posteriorly than anteriorly, with a very distinct 
central groove $ marginal furrow very narrow, with a minute punctation ; lateral scars 
vertical, subovate, punctated; a group of distinct dots also exists above each anterior 
comer. 

Scutcllum smooth; waist laterally punctated. All the farrows of the elytra 
coarsely punctated, without a trace of any kind of hair. 

Tongue tricarinato, the middle carina tho strongost; laterally slightly concave. 
Lower lip convex, smooth, with a transversely elongated, small, marginal, smooth 
scutellum between it and the tongue;,branches coarsely punctated. Waist, below, 
with a small obliqlio, ovate scar on either side. Hotasternum on the posterior part 
sparsely, on the sloping comers densely punctated. Abdominal rings each with a 
linear, pnnetated scar on either side. Prothorax, below, as well as tho middle and 
hjnd iibiee, sparsely covered with yellowish rufescont hair. 

Had.—Batchian island; a single specimen in the Vienna Museum. 

CeTEJUS AUSTAAtlENSIS, n. Sp. 

Total length 83, width of head 7, of prothorax 9‘9, of shoulders 9*6, length of 
elytra 19*2 m.m. Whole body rather depressed. 

Left jaw slightly longer than the right one. Upper lip deeply omarginate, the 
right half being slightly shorter and a little more rounded than tho left one, as in 
O, naviculator, Antonnse with six lappets, the two fiiut being very short, tho third a 
littlo shorter than tho throe terminal ones, which aro subequal and rather slender, 
Clypous entirely rugoso; tho horn is elongated, with a triangular tuberole on each 
of its basal halves. Tho frontal ridges issuo from the horn under a moderately obtuse 
angle, (as in Lept dentatus), and terminate with distinct points, connected by a veiy 
fino carina, from which tho margin of the clypeus desconds almost vertically. Both, 
marginal tubcrolos aro pointed, similarly formed, hut the left one is conspicuously 
larger than the right. Each frontal tuberole is connectod by a shoi*t carina with its 
corresponding marginal one, and bosides also with its corresponding small tubercle in 
tho middle of tho supra-ocular ridgo, each of which is truncated in front. 

Frothorax slightly brooder posteriorly than anteriorly, with a fine but almost 
comploto control groove; sides entirely punctated, lateral soar small and rounded; 
marginal furrow very narrow. 

Scutellum smooth, with a central basal groove; waist laterally punctated. The 
four central farrows of tho elytra on tho uppor side indistinctly, the remainder 
distinotly, punctated, those at tho sides at least twice as broad as the ridges separating 
them and with .distinct transverse bacilli. This structure very strongly reminds 
one of BosiZiarMcs cancras, which is also the largest species of its genus. 

Tonguo trioarinate, laterally concave. Lower Up convex and smooth, with a small 
olougately aomi-elliptical soatollum between it and the tongue; a small but distinct 
soar on each side of tho lower lip, (ta branches rather larger, rounded at tho ends and 
somewhat inwardly oarvod» entirely but not very densely punctated. Frostenud 

20 
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the same species in the Vienna Museum collection from Amboina (marked 
Dolesehalij M. 0.) have merely a trace of the middle frontal carina, and 
the prothorax is comparatively smaller. 

Oonates Gennarii was received by Mr. W. S. Atkinson from Java* 

Kaup describes Laches Comjftonii from Ceylon, I have not seen it, 

16. Aceratus GRiVSDTs, Bunn. 

This is a very common species in Sikkim, Assam, the Naga and Cacliar 
hills. Indian specimens exactly agree in structure with the large Javanese 
type form, but their usual size is only 40 m.m., and I never saw one 
exceeding 45 m.m. In Javanese specimens generally only the ninth and 
tenth rib of each wing are punctated and hairy near the shoulder, while 
Indian specimens have, as a rule, the whole of the seventh and ninth rib 
punctated; it is very rarely that the pits entirely disappear on the seventh. 

16. AcERAirs EAfAHOTyATVs, Fabr. 

An extremely variable species, both in general size, as well as in tho 
shape of the two marginal processes of tho clypeus; the left one being some¬ 
times sharply pointed at the end, or scarcely bipartite, as in Pcrciicrou’s 
pilifer. Tlie seventli and ninth ribs of the elytra arc as a rule entirely 
punctated, very rarely is the seventh smooth. The smaller forms, between 
30 and 38 m.m., are, I think, mostly males, they have the fuirows of the 
wings perceptibly punctated; the larger specimens, about and above 10 m.m., 
appear to be mostly females, the furrows of their elytra arc ahnost devoid 
of punctations. 

The species occurs in Sikkim, Assam, Cacliar, but is much rarer than 
A. gi'andis, I also obtained it on Penang hill, and from Johoro; in the 
Vienna collections are specimens from China, Luzon, and Manilla. 

Redtenbacher’s Fassalus Nicobaricus from Sambelong (Great Nicobar) 
is also undoubtedly this species, and neither a Macrolinus nor a Basilianus, 

The next genus, BasilianuSy is the most numerous in species. I possess 
specimens of the four species described by Kaup, and three others wliich 1 must 
regard as new. This is as yet almost the only instance in which I have been 
obliged to transgress Kaup's limit of five species. I took considerable pains 
to ascertain whether these species could possibly belong to any of tho other 
genera of Erwen&minm^ but they do not answer to tho characteristic of any 

process between tho anterior coxso grooved. Waist, bolow, smooth, with an elongated 
scar on cither side. Metastemnm smooth j on tho sloping comers mgosely punctated* 
Sides of abdominal segments and tho posterior part of tho last segment mostly finely 
punctated. No hairs are seen on the elytreo; tho middle tibim are moderately hairy^ 
tho hind ones somewhat less sa 

Ilahitat —Australia; a single specimen in Dr. 0. Felder’s oolleotion. 
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other genus than Basilianuo. They differ from Aceraius by the absence of 
hair at the sides of the elytra, and from the other genera of the Aceraim in 
the shape of the lower lip and the want of a scutellum between it and the 
tongue ; the same character holds good in a comparison with Mastachilm^ 
and the unequal lappets on each of the antennee readily separate them from 
the other MacTolinm. The seven species may, however, be divided into two 
sections, as follows; 

a. With the marginal processes of the clypeus very asymetrical,— 
Nilgheriemis^ inmqualis^ Cantoris^ Indicu 9 . 

5. With the marginal processes of the clypeus very slightly or 
scarcely asymetrical,— canerm^ Andamanemisy Sikki'inemU. 

17. BAsrLiAinja Niloiieetexsis, Gu^r. 

The usual size of Malabar specimens is only 28 m.m.; it does not 
appear to be a common species. 

18. BASiniAXUS IIT^QtTALTS, BuTXVU 

Common at Malacca. Kaup gives it from Singapore and Penang, 
The largest specimen which 1 have examined is nearly 30 m.m., and the 
smallest 24'7 m.m , the length of the elytra being 13’7, width of head 5-5, 
of })rothorax G'O, the proportionate size of this last being often remarkably 
Mnall. 


19. Bastuaj^xts Caotobts, Hope. 

The usual size of Sikkim and Assam specimens is 33 to 35 m.m. Kaup 
gives it also from Malacca and Cambodja. 

20. BAsiLiA>a'3 i>nicns, n. sp. 

Total length irom33 to -iO m.m., one specimen is 37*6, width of its head 
9, of prothorax posteriorly 12, of shoulders 11-5, length of elytra 21*6 m.m. 

Left jaw slightly straighter and longer than the right one. Upper lip 
%\'idoly and rather deeply emarginate in front. Antennm, with the three 
terminal lappets longest and subcquiil, the second and third about half the 
h'nj^th of the fourth, and the first is very short, sometimes scarcely traceable. 
Clyj)eus rather large, mostly smooth, or sparsely punctated, with the supra¬ 
ocular ridges anteriorly truncated with an inward slope, the inner edge of the 
slope being sometimes very indistinct, while the outer one is sharp, and 
jirojects at the comers, somewhat as in Aceraius grandis. The horn lises 
out of a transverse long tubercle, it is subpyramidal, the posterior slope 
l>cing gradual, the anterior vertical; the frontal carinie are very fine, 
Ibrming together a wide semicircle, each terminating in a blunt tubercle, 
and from each proceeds a very fine cariua to the respective marginal process 
of the clypeus; the left process is the longer, depressed, inwardly bent, 
obtuse at the end; the right one is thick, short, obtusely pointed. 
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The prothorax is moderately convex, as in Ckmtoria ; it is conspicuously 
wider posteriorly than anteriorly, with a central groove which is almost as 
complete, as it is usually to be found in American forms and in these only ; 
marginal furrow anteriorly somewhat widened, bent in and punctated; 
lateral scar small, rounded, generally with a few pits; the sides of the 
prothorax are either quite smooth (in the larger specimens), or punctated 
in front of the scar and at the anterior corner (in the smaller specimens). 
Whether this is a distinction of sex I cannot say. 

Seiitcllum centrally very minutely strigated; waist laterally densely 
punctated. Shoulders slightly thickened, only anteriorly with few veiy 
short and thin hairs. Furrows of the elytra, above, slightly, laterally 
distinctly punctated ; without hair. 

Tongue triearinate. Lower lip in the middle somewhat convex, mostly 
smooth or punctated, anteriorly sometimes slightly indented; its branches 
densely punctated, no scars exist on it. Waist, below, smooth, with elongated 
diverging, dull scars. Metasternum smooth, its posterior sloping corners 
mgosely punctated, its sides entirely haiiy. Abdominal segments laterally 
with linear scars. 

Protliorax posteriorly, below, covered with brown hair; middle tibim very 
densely, posterior ones less hairy. 

Ildb ,—^Nilgheries and Malabar. I received several specimens from 
Major jBeddoinc, Kev. Baker, and Surgeon Major F. Day. 

21, Basilia>xs caxceus, Perch. 

The largest specimen in my collection is 45 m.m. It has as yet only 
been obtained in Nipal, Sikkim, Butan,and Assam. 

22. BAsrLiA>Trs Asdamantixsts, n. sp. 

Total length 32 to 38 m.m.; one measures 35*6, width of its head 8, of 
prothorax 10, of shoulders 10*2, length of elytra 21 m.m. 

Jaws almost equal. Upper lip straight in front or obliquely truncated, 
the left rounded corner being often a little more projecting. Lappets of the 
antenme generally graduated, the first very short, the succeeding to the 
fifth gradually longer. Clypeus entirely punctated and covered with short 
hair; supra-ocular ridges low, distinctly truncated in front and with the 
Carina round the concave space well developed. The horn consists of an 
elongated ridge, with a small tubercle on cither side; it is slightly elevated 
at the anterior end and mth an almost vertical slope. The frontal carinse are 
rather short, terminating with elongated distinct points, connected by 
another earina, from which the margin of the clypeus is almost vertical. 
The marginal processes of the clypeus are far distant, situated above the edges 
of the upper lip ; tlicy are sliort, pointed, in some specimens apparently almost 
equal, in others the left one is distinctly larger. They exactly resemble those 
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of cancrus, and each also has on its lower side a small tubercle. From both 
the marginal processes and the frontal tubercles generally proceed a few 
irregular low ridges to the middle of each supra-ocular ridge. 

Prothorax moderately convex, smooth, generally with a very faint 
indication of a central groove; lateral scar rounded and, like the entire 
lateral margins, very finely punctated; sometimes there are one or two 
dots at the anterior comer. 

Scutellum smooth, convex, sometimes with a minute punctation along 
the lateral edges. Shoulders well prominent, and each with a group of 
short brown hair, considerably more developed than in Cantoris. Furrows 
of the elytra finely punctated; all the ridges smooth. 

Tongue tricarinate. Lower Up large, mostly smooth, without any 
scars; its branches densely punctated. Frostcmal carina sharp, long. 
Waist with elongated diverging scars, sometimes with a short, central, 
basal groove. Metastemum smooth, its hinder comers sparsely and very 
finely punctated ; sides densely punctated and hairy. Abdominal segments 
smooth, with linear ohlic^ue scars. Middle and hind tibije rather thinly 
hairy ; lower sides of prothorax more distinctly' so ; last abdominal segment 
at the end provided with conspicuously elongated brown hair. 

Hah. —Andamans near Port Blair; Camorta and Katchal islands of 
the Nicobar group ; common. 1 found one specimen in the Vienna collection, 
together with Maslachihts politus^ labelled ‘ Madras,’ ‘ Novara.’ It was 
most likely obtained from some officer who had been at the Andamans, or 
from the Museum. 

23. BASiLTA>rrs Stkkimexsts, n. sp. 

Total length 33, width of head 7-1, of prothorax or of shoulders 10, 
length of elytra 19 m.m. 

This sj)ecics resembles B. Cantoris in size and general character of 
form and convexity of the body. The jaws are subequal; the upper 
lip obliquely truncated, almost quite straight, with obtuse comers. The 
three first lappets of the antennae much shorter than the three terminal 
ofics, the two sets being among themselves almost equal. Clypeus entirely 
punctated and very similar to that of B. Andamanemis^ but the horn is a 
little shorter, the frontal earinro include a slightly smaller semilunar space, 
and the frontal processes of the clypeus are almost shorter, both pointed, 
nearly quite equal in size, and each is on the outer side accompanied by a 
short longitudinal carina, which, however, docs not extend to the supra-ocular 
ridge. 

Frothorax moderately convex, with a very faint trace of a median 
groove y lateral sear rather lai^e, pitted all round, the dots or pits being 
almost continuous to the anterior comer and here again rather dense j 
^ong the lateral margins densely and very finely punctated. 
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Scutclluni smooth. Shoulders moderately developed, on the anterior 
slope finely punctated and shortly hairy. Furrows of the elytra above 
distinctly punctated, laterally broader and with transverse bacilli, the 
seventh and eighth furrow are broadest. 

Tonj'iie rather narrow, punctated, thinly tricarinato, laterally concave. 
Lower lip convex, with sparse punctation, its branciics densely punctated. 
Waist, below, with diverj^ing elongated, dull sears. Metasteriium smooth, 
its hinder corners coarsely punctated, and the narrow sloping sides along the 
clvti*se very finely punctated and hairy. 

Abdominal segments with elongated, finely punctated lateral scars, 
broadest on the iirst few segments, linear on the penultimate and obsolete 
on the last. Lower side of prothorax the middle and hind tibise with short 
and rather thinly distributed hairs. 

Rah. —Sikkim. I obtained a single specimen at about 1500 feet, 
some two miles cast of Pankabari. 

The species is intermediate between cancrua and Andamanenais; with 
the latter it agrees in the sha])e and structure of tlio head, with the former in 
the transverse costulatioii of the lateral furrows of the elytnv, but in cancrua 
this eostulation is still stronger. 


Note ox some AyDAM.v>’KSE and Nicodaiiese Eeptiles, w'rrn the de- 

SCHIPTION' OP THREE XEW SPECIES OF MZARDS,—% Dlt. F, SxOLtCZKA. 

[Kocoived ftud road 7th May, 1873,] 

I have given a list of the Keptiles and Amphibians, known from these 
islands, in a former paper,—Journal A. S. Jl., Vol. xxxix, pt. II, lH70, pp. 
13G-138 etc.; having, however, lately had an o]>portunity of visiting all the 
Nicobar wlaiuls (excluding Little Nicobar and Pulo Mihi), and the Andamans, 
including the Cocos and Preparis, 1 am in a posititju to add a little infor¬ 
mation about some of the species. Our visit* was chictly from an oniitlio* 
logical point of view, and as it fell already in the hot season (March), the tinio 
was very unfavorable for collecting reptiles, at least on the nortlicrn group 
of islands, which at this season arc much drier than the southcni Nicobars. 

We found the following specie.s generally distributed over nearly all the 
islands which wo visited :—Tropidonotua quincunctiatua, Lycodon auUcua^ 
Detidrophia pictuSyf Cerberus rhynchopa and Trimereaurua Cantoris, Spe-* 

• In company with Mr. A. O. Ilnmc, 0. B., Messrs, Ball and Wood-Maeon, 
t In the July number of the Berlin Monatsbericht (for 1872, p. 683), just rocoived, 
I observe that Dr. Peters describes a Dendfftphis Urrifictatg with 13 rows of scales; it is 
very closely allied to Dendrojthis caudolineatus, (oomparo ante p. 123), bat differs in 
coloration. 
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eimens of D. pictuf from the Nicobars generally are as soberly coloured as 
the continental form, while those from the Andamans are very much bright¬ 
er, but the typical form again occurs on the Cocos.* The rare Trifneremrm 
porphyraceua was found to be common on the Preparis island ; it grows to 
nearly four feet. Of lizards the most common were caTitiatus^ 

Hinulia maculata, Cyrtodactylm ruhidus, Tiaris mbcriatata and SydrosaimM 
talmtoT, Of Batrachians Btifo melanosticttis is very common. 

Euprepea macrotia^ described by Steindachner, was observed in Galthea 
Bay on Great Nicobar (Sambelong). 

The large Andaman form of Euprepea carinatua\ is not specifically dis¬ 
tinct from the common type. I met with similarly large specimens (up to 
20 inches) on the Coco islands. Most of those which I obtained there have 
thirty rows of scales round the body, and each scale has seven keels, the 
three median ones being strong and distant from each other, the two laterals 
on ('ithcr side short, thin and sometimes scarcely traceable. Some speci- 
ir oils have tbc anterior frontal in contact with the rostral as well as with 
the vertical, a short process of the anterior frontal separating the two pos¬ 
terior. The sj)ecimens wore apparently in breeding dress. The whole sides 
of the head, neck and belly were vennilion or bright cinnahar red, the anterior 
extremities and the back were also strongly tinged mth red. The entire sides 
of the body and of the tail and the extremities had numerous large, irregu¬ 
lar white and black spots intermixed, giving the lizard quite a different 
appearance from the ordinary type. The white spots wei’e most numerous 
along the edges of the back, but there is no marked white hand present. 

PltKLSUMA ASDAMANEySE, Blytll. 

Comp. Stoliczka in J. A. S. B., 1870, Vol. mix, pt. II, p. 162, and Anderson in 
P, Z, S. Loud, for 1871, p. 160. 

The following is a complete description of this remarkable lizard. 

Body rather stout, moderately depressed, tail tapering, narrow at the 
base, with transverse contractions at distances. Snout almost conically 
elongated, rostral broader than high, just reaching the upper surface of the 
head ; nostrils lateral, in the hinder iMige of an enlarged, somewhat swollen 
shield, followed by a slightly smaller one ; on the upper side the two nasals 
arc separated by two (rarely by three) shields. Head, body and limbs, 
above and at the sides, covered with equal granular scales, or rather shields, 

• It is perhaps duo to their moro isolated situation that the Cocos and neighbour¬ 
ing islands, (Proparis, Narkondani, Barron island), havo sevoi*al Nicobar forms which 
on the Andamans are apparently wanting. Wo found Carpopka^a hicoUt common, 
Calanan NicohaHcus is said to havo occurred on tho Cocoa, and Megapod^us is found on 
Tablo island. Among sholts I got unmoroua Heh’chKe, exactly like H. XHenksn, Bulimua 
Nico&flWnw, var., Ci/r/op/iorus, like C. nirolforiciw, ^c. 

t J. A. S. B., vol. xxxiz. Ft. II., p. 170. 
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becoming on the tail more depressed, scale-like, and intermixed with a few 
larger ones. Eye of moderate size, with an almost roimd pupil; it is sur¬ 
rounded with small granules. Ear-opening ovately rounded, equal to about 
one third of the longer diameter of the eye. Eight to ten low upper labials. 
Lower rostral large, somewhat produced and contracted behind. Nine to 
ten lower labials, the first two are largest, not in contact, the succeeding 
gradually decrease in size. None of the chinshields are particularly enlarg¬ 
ed, and they vary in arrangement in different specimens. The scales of the 
belly are roundly hexagonal, across the middle in twenty-one to twenty- 
three longitudinal, alternating scries. 

The adult male has thirty-one femoral pores, in an uninterrupted series, 
angularly ascending in the centre. The female has a similar row of 
enlarged but not perforated shields. Praeanal shields not enlarged. A small 
slit exists on either side in the postanal margin. On the tail the sub- 
caudals become a short distance from tl\e anus enlarged, single, only occasion¬ 
ally broken up into smaller shields. The inner toes on both the fore- and 
hind-limbs are very short, almost rudimentary ; the fourth toe is longest, 
and all have their front edges rounded. 

The general colour in males is grass- or bluish-green, subject to very 
great changes during the life of the lizard ; head and neck with yellowish 
orange spots and stripes, among which one from behind the eye, one or two 
across the occiput, and one along the middle of the neck are most conspicu¬ 
ous. The anterior part of the body is on the upper side marked with small, 
oval, orange spots, on the posterior part these spots are somewhat larger, 
encircled with yellow, and sometimes partly confluent. All these orange spots 
often assume during life a strong reddish tint. Tail generally uniform bluish 
green. The lower side is uniform yellow or yellowish white. 

The females are more soberly coloured, particularly when not full grown, 
in which case the orange spots are much less distinct, and sometimes almost 
obsolete. 

The lower sides of the toes, especially towards their terminations, are 
silvery grey. 

The usual size of full grown males is five inches, head and body being 
two; specimens of six inches are great rarities. The females are generally 
somewhat smaller than the males. 

The species is not uncommon about Port Blair. I found a few on old 
trunks of trees (between epiphytes) on Mt, Harriet. They generally hide 
themselves under the bark of trees, but also often feed on the ground. 
Mr. Wood-Mason about a year ago brought a large number of specimens 
from the vicinity of Fort Blair. 1 have not seen specimens ftom any of the 
other islands. 
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Gtmkodacttltts WicKsn, n. sp. 

A small species, resembling in general character some of those de¬ 
scribed by Jerdon and Beddome from South India. The body is moderately 
slender and depressed, covered with very small, keeled tubercles which have 
the appearance of pointed granules ; on the back there arc numerous larger, 
but similarly formed, tubercles interspersed, and on the side of the belly 
those larger tubercles become distinctly spinulose; tail verticillate, with 
similar spinules, exactl}*' as in Hemidactylus frenatm. On the snout the 
8hai*p granules are, as usually, somewhat larger than on the top of the head, 
but none are enlarged above the labials. The rostral i caches to the upper 
side of the snout, and is followed by two small shields, separated by a still 
smaller pentagonal azygos, the upper angle of which fits into a posterior emar- 
gination of the rostral. The nostril is lateral and directed somewhat back¬ 
wards, it lies immediately behind the rostral, and is followed by two slight¬ 
ly enlarged and diverging shields, the anterior angles of which nearly touch 
the rostral, thus almost entirely isolating the nasal opening from the first 
labial and the shield behind the rostral. No pai*ticularly enlarged scales 
round the eye. Seven upper and lower labials, the first are in each case the 
longest, the succeeding gradually decrease in size, the last are very small; 
all arc very low. Ear opening foims an dval, oblique slit, its distance from the 
eye is slightly less than that from the eye to the end of snout. Lower 
rostral large, obtusely pointed behind, followed on each side by a slightly 
enlarged shield, separated by smaller ones ; there are no particularly enlarg¬ 
ed chin-shields. The scales on the throat and anterior breast are finely 
keeled; those on the belly hexagonal and across the middle in about 
nineteen longitudinal series. Pree-or post-anals not enlarged, Sub-caudals 
along the middle line very little larger than the other shields covering the 
lower side. Reproduced portions of the tail are uniformly scaly, witliout 
enlarged tubercles. 

The male has four pne-anal pores, situated between the femora in a shallow 
transverse depression, and quite separate from these arc four or dvo femoral 
potos placed at the hinder lower edge of the femur, somewhat nearer to the hip 
than to the knee. Toes long and Slender; basal portion with three or four 
transverse, squaiiah plates, the last the largest; terminal phalanges very 
much narrower. 

Colour, Above, powdered brownish grey and white, a series of 
whitish, almost continuous spots along the middle of the back, extending 
on to the tail. There are six or seven of these spots from tho nape to the 
base of the tail, and each of them is edged anteriorly and laterally with 
black, sometimes the lateral black edges devclope into elongated spots and arc 
most distinct. On the tail the white spots are less distinctly developed, but 
the transvei*so black mai'gins well marked. Tho sides of tho body, of the tail 
21 
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and the upper side of the limbs is thinly checkered with black; the enlarged 
Bpinulcs and tubercles are all pure white. There is a dark streak between 
the snout and the eye, posteriorly there arc three dark lines, one going to the 
occiput, the second to the ear, the third to the angle of the mouth; and 
generally there are one or two more below the eye, giving the side of the 
head quite an ornamental appearance. Labials spotted with white. Chin 
and throat powdered with brownish dusky, remainder of lower side uniform 
pale, more or less distinctly tinged with fleshy ; in males more markedly so 
than in females. In the very young lizard (about one inch long) the lateral 
black spots along the back, and the median black line behind the eye are 
most distinctly marked, in other respects it does not differ from the adult. 

—Preparis Island. I obtained five specimens, two apparently 
adult males and two females, and one young; all wei*c found on the ground 
between old decaying vegetable matter. One of the largest specimens with 
perfect tail, measures: head and body 1*13, tail 1*37 = 2*5 inches. The 
length of the hind limb equals the distance from the shoulder to the groin. 

I have great pleasure in connecting with this very interesting new 
species the name of the able Commander of the “ Scotia,” Capt. G. W. 
Wicks, who piloted us most skilfully through the labyrinth of small and 
large islands. 


MoCOA MACnOTYMPANTM, 11. Sp. 

Body moderately slender, head flattened above, muzzle rather attenuated 
and prolonged. Anterior frontal in contact with the rostral, separating the 
two elongated nasals, and posteriorly just touching the vertical, which is 
rather shortly, obtusely angular in front, and gradually attenuated behind. 
Four enlarged supraeiliaries, preceded and followed by a smaller shield. The 
two anterior occipitals (? accidentally) united, the median one roundly 
angular in front, attenuated and contracted behind, the two laterals narrow, 
in contact with each other behind the*median shield. Four pairs of scales 
behind the occipitals enlarged, occupying the whole width of the neck. 
Seven upper labials, the fifth und^r the orbit, six narrow lower labials. 
First chin-shield single, the second is a pair in contact, third separated by a 
small shield, fourth pair somewhat smaller. Lower eyelid with a trans¬ 
parent disk. Ear opening very large, rounded, with a perfectly smooth edge 
all round, the tympanum being distinctly visible. Body in the middle 
surrounded by twenty-two longitudinal series of smooth scales, six scries 
being on the back; they are slightly larger than those at the sides. About 
fifty-two scales along the edge of the lower side, counted between the fore 
and bind limbs. A pair of moderately enlarged prse-anal shields. Median 
row of sub-caudals slightly enlarged. Limbs proportionately developed, 
with the toes very slender. 
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Hoad above brown, paler on the muzzle; three longitudinal white 
bands along the body,—one along the middle, originating between the eyes, 
and two along the sides, beginning on the supraciliary edges;—^they are 
separated, above, by two somewhat broader brown bands, each being lighter 
coloured along the centre, and bounded at the sides by a similar brown band 
which is, however, darkest along the centre. The median dorsal white band 
becomes obsolete at the root of the tail, the two lateral ones continue on it^ 
and unite when approaching the tip. Labials and sides of head brownish, 
spotted with white. Lower portion of the sides and the entire lower surface 
livid cimeous, most distinctly so, and tinged with bright orange, on the lower 
belly and on the tail, which is also on the upper side cameous, with a few 
white dots at the side of the base, and irregularly marked with pale brown 
on the lower surface. Limbs, above, with very close longitudinal brown lines, 
toes all distinctly powdered with pure white. 

Total length four inches, the head and body being 1*8, the length of 
the fore limb is equal to the distance between the shoulder and the angle 
of the mouth, or one-third of the distance between the axil and the groin ; 
the length of the hind limb is one-half of the same distance. 

Hah .—South Andaman* The single specimen was obtained on a sandy 
beach in Macphersoii’s Straits, 

Tiabts Humet, n. sp. 

A larger species than T. suheristata, and like this one with the crest 
interrupted above the shoulders, hut the crest itself is very much more deve¬ 
loped. The nuchal part is considerably higher than the dorsal one, on its 
convex edge it is composed of 13-15 lobes; the dorsal portion continues on 
to the tail, disappearing after about one-fourth of its length. None of the 
scales arc at the lateral bases of the crest particularly enlarged. All scales 
on the body are distinctly and sharply keeled. 

Head shelving and concave above; snout with a few enlarged scales 
along the centre; supraciliary edge sharp, its posterior end is separated by 
a short groove from a small tubercle following it. Two groups of enlarged 
conical scales on the upper side of the occiput; several (3-4) enlarged 
scales on the side of the head above the tympanum which is hardened near 
the centre, and about as large as the eye. Below the tympanum no scales 
are enlai^ed. Eight or nine upper labials and seven or eight lower labials; 
the scales adjoining the former are enlarged, and there is also a conspi¬ 
cuous row of slightly enlarged scales below the eye. A row of enlarged scales 
is separated from the lower labials by one of small scales. Scales on the side 
of the neck and body very small, arranged in somewhat irregular transverse 
series, with scattered larger ones intermixed; on the tail they gradually 
increase in size, but within a short distance of its base still have some* 
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larger ones intermixed. On the limbs the scales are much larger, two or 
three on the upper side of the femora particularly so. Gular pouch and 
fold covered with small scales, which become larger on the lower belly than 
on its sides. The two rows of sub-caudals are slightly lai^r and more 
pointed than the shields on the upper side of the tail. 

General coloration greenish olive, on the top of the head brownish ; sides 
of the entire body more or less distinctly and rather densely reticulated and 
spotted with black and yellow ; sides of head and neck and the gular sac 
tinged with purplish blue, labials spotted with blue. Chin mostly yellow; 
belly whitish, without spots. Tail brownish above, paler below, irregularly 
and indistinctly spotted with dusky. 

Total length of one specimen IG inches, of which head and body are 
4*4 and the tail 116 inch. The fore limb when laid backwards extends 
beyond the gi'oin, or almost to the prseanal edge, and the hind limb when 
laid forwards fully reaches the anterior edge of the eye. 

The above noticed characters readily separate the Nicobar species from 
5! dilophtiSy or T. tuherciilatus, lately (P. Z, S. 1872, p. 533, pi. xxxviii) 
described by Dr. Giinther from the East Indian Archipelago. 

1 obtained only two specimens (male and female) on the Nicobar 
island Tillingchang, but the species did not seem to be rare. 

t 

Dtbamus Nicodabicus, (Fitz.). 

Khinopliidion nicoba/ticumy Fitz., Steindochner, Novara Bept, p. 62 and Typhhscin^ 
eu8 nieobartcuSy ibidem, p. 94. 

1 have two specimens for examination, one a male* and the other a 
female (known from dissection). 

The male is six inches of which the tail is 0'9 inch; there are 24 
longitudinal rows of scales round the body, and 48 transverse rows along the 
tail. The two extremities arc on either side somewhat in front of the anus, 
towards which they converge; they arerdepressed, each lying in an oblique 
cavity, the intermediate space of the sacral region being flat, triangular and 
pointed above the anus. Each extremity is fully as long as the whole head,']' 
it is covered on the upper side by three longitudinal rows of scales, narrowing 
towards the end which is occupied by a large, flat, nail-like scale. 

The body of the female is somewhat stouter; it measures 6'5 inches, of 
which the tail is only 0*5 inch. The body is again surrounded by 24 
longitudinal and the tail by 34 transverse rows of scales. On each side in 
front of the anus is an enlarged scale, separated by three snudl scales from the 
anal c<lge, and just in the place where the extremity in the male originates ; 

* This is in the Indian Hnseum and I am indebted to Dr. Anderson for the oppor- 
tnnity of examining it. 

t In 2>. Noi^te-QuinciB the oxtromity is only os long as the head is broad. 
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this laige scale covers a small opening, in which internally a rather 
strong muscle terminates; the muscle is most probably emissible and retrac¬ 
tile at the will of the animtd. 

. All other characters are common to both sexes. The upper labial is 
separated from the rostral by a distinct groove. The shields are dark brown, 
almost blackish, with paler edges ; paler below. The shields on the head 
are yellowish and there are occasionally yellowish spots on the chin and 
throat, or on the lower side of the tail 

As compared with Typhloeemcm Martenaii^ Peters, the snout of the 
Nicobar species is narrower, the head posteriorly broader, the eyes, although 
covered by skin, distinctly traceable, all points to which Steindachner 
drew attention when comparing the two, but the shields of the head, the 
number of scales round the body and on the tail are in both species quite 
the same. There is in 2! Martemii also an enlarged scale above the anal 
edge, but it is nearer to it than in the Nicobar species. Still, if it were not 
for Peters’ distinct statement, that out of three specimens of T. Martemii 
two are males, and one. a female, both without any trace of extremities, 
I should have considered the specific distinction of the D, Nicohariem 
ih)m T. Martensii somewhat doubtful. The coincidence is certainly re¬ 
markable. 

I>tbamu8 was characterized by Dumeril and Bibron (Erpet. gen. v. 
p. 833) from two New-Guinean specimens, sent to them by Prdf. Schlegel. 
Both specimens were apparently males, but Schlegel* says that these only 
possess a pair of posterior extremities, the females having none. And this 
is strictly in accordance with the observation made on the two Nicobar 
specimens. 


' Descbiptions of two kfw species of Imms LA^nsnELLS, 

bp Dn, F. Stoliczka. 

[Beoeived 7tli May, 1873.] 

The following descriptions have been drawn up with the view of 
supplementing the figures of them which are to be given by Mr. Theobald in 
the ^ Gonchologia Indica.’ The first species is firom the Shan-states, and was 
collected, several years ago, by Mr. Fcdden ; and the second was given to 
me by Mr. Foote who obtained it in the cotton soil district near Bolgaom, 
when on his geological tour. 

* Comp. Berlin Akad. Monatsborichte for 1864, p. 271. 
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Flectofylis Shakeksis, n. sp. 

Fh testa planorlularif pallide fusca^ apice minutissime exserto^palUdo ; 
anfractibm 6^, angmtisy sutura indistincte ma/rginata junctiSy prvmis 2^ ad 
tribiis minute rugulosis^ cmteris transeersim oblique striatis atque concentrice 
obsolete striolatis^ ultimo ad peripTteriam s^rotundato, infrd paululum 
angmtiore, ad aperturam modioe defiexo; umbilico spatioso^ anfractus omnes 
suturd distincte margmatd separates exJiihente ; apertura angulum circiter 
65° attinentem cum axi formante, peristomate undique expansiusculo atque 
incrassatOy margaritaeeo lutescente^ circumdata^ ad utramque terminal ionem 
Iciiii subangulati profunde incisa ; labio plicis tribus distinctis mstructo^ 
plica mediana crassissma^ ea atque infera multo tenuiore usque ad peristoma 
extensis^ fertia interposita a margine remote evanescente, sed usque ad 
laminam intemam verticalem, circiter tertiam partem unius circuitus a 
margine aperturali distantem, extensa; ultimo anfractu intus supra laminam 
vei'ticalem antice plicis sex erassiusculis^ postice plicis decern brevioribus 
atque tenuioribus instructo, 

Diam, maj, 21'5, min, 17, alt. 6*5 ; diam, aut alt. apertures 7*5 m.m* 
Dmensiones speciminis secundi minoris sunt: 18*5,15, 5‘8, 6*6 m.m. 

Sab.—Provinciam Burmanam ‘ Shan-statea' dictam. 

This Flectopglis is readily distinguished from its allies by the presence 
of three labial plicae, the strongest being in the middle and extending, like 
the lower thin one, to the edge of the lip, while the intermediate one disap¬ 
pears before it reaches the aperture, but it is the only one which extends 
to the internal almost vertical lamina. This last is superseded anteriorly 
by six stronger and posteriorly by ten thinner and shorter folds, but there 
is no corresponding lamina present on the inner side of the last whorl. 

In external shape and character of volution the species is almost 
identical with P. repercussa, except that in this latter all the whorls are 
transversely striated on the upper side, and the last at the aperture a little 
more deflected, the umbilicus also appears to he a little wider, and not only 
the plicee at the mouth but also the internal laminm are totally different in 
repercussa; in this one there are two internal laminm on the inner lip one 
behind the other, and one on the outer lip projecting in the space bounded 
by the two others. 


Thachia Footei, n. sp. 

Trach, testa albida, orbiculata, supra deplamta^ infra injlata^ versus 
medium wngmtatay perspective modice umbHicata^ undique dense granulifera ; 
anfractihus 4 ad 4*5, gradatim accrescentibus^ prvmis duobus , aut tribm 
convexiusculis, iransversim striatis, cateris magis deplanatis^ transversim 
costulis inaqualibus et obliquis omatis^ ultimo ad peripheriam valde carinato^ 
costulis in carina evanescentibuSf ad aperturam valde descendente atque fere 
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omnino defleao; last circa umhilicum rotundate st^angulata, smilariter 
eostulata^ eostulic usque ad phri^heriam extensis; apertura fere horizon- 
taliter deftexa^ iransversUn rotwndate elUptica^ margine dilatato fere imdique 
libero^ ad angulnm umhilvci angmtissime adnato^ circumdata, Diam, maj^ 
13'3, d, min, 11*2, altitudo totius testts 6 ; altitudo apert, cum peristomate 
5‘5f ymdem latitude 6*8 mm, 

B,ah, — Belgaom, India occidentali. 

The present species has to be placed in close proximity to T, crassicostata^ 
and is as closely allied to it as this is to T, fallaciosa. It differs very marked¬ 
ly froih crassicostata by its more distinctly orbicular and depressedly 
planorboid shape, by a well marked, smoother and thinner, peripherical keel 
on the last wliorl, by a more inflated and towards the middle more contracted 
base, it being angular round the umbilicus, and by a considerably more 
deflected aperture. 

In a former paper* I expressed a doubt about S, fallaciosa^ ruginosa^ 
and nilghirica belonging to the genus Trachia^ as originally proposed by 
Albers. I observe, however, in well preserved specimens, that all of them 
possess the peculiar granular structure which is so characteristic of TracMa, 
T, crassicostata and Ibotei must now be added to the list of these closely 
allied Western Indian species. 


Os EirOPALOBUYNCnUS Keoyeiu, a new oencs and species op Ptcno- 
GONiDA, —bg James Wood-Mason, of Queen's College^ Oxford, 

[Koceivod and read May 7th, 1873.] 

(With plate XIII.) 

Much difference of opinion has prevailed with regard to the systematic 
position of the Pgenogonida^ as to whether they should be classed with the 
Crustacea or with the Araehnida. By one set of naturalists, including 
Johnston, Milne-Edwards, Quatrefages, Kroyer, and Dana, they have been 
placed with the Crustacea; by another—^including Latrcille, Erichson, Gcr- 
staecker and Huxley who separates them, as well as the Tardigrada and 
Pentastomida, from the typical Araehnida (Spiders, Mites and Ticks) as an 
aberrant order,—with the Araehnida. Dr. Anton Dohrnf who has recently 
studied the embryology of these animals finds that they are in no way 
related to the .^achnida, that they resemble the Crustacea in having a 
naupliiform first developmental stage, but that from this point the course of 
development ceases to exhibit anything in common with that of the Crus¬ 
tacea ; under these circumstances 1 have thought it bettier to caU the cheli^ 

* Jonm. A, 8. B., Yol. XL, Fart II, p« 22A 
t Jenoisohe Zeitachrift, 1869. 
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eera^palpSy and aecesBory legB (= mandibles, and Ist and 2nd pairs of maxillaa 
of Kroyer) of those who range the JBycnogonida with the Arachnida, the firsts 
second and third pairs qf cephalic appendages respectively, thus avoiding 
the use of terms implying affinities and homologies that may not in reality 
exist. 


Ehopalobutnchus,* gen. nov. Wood-Mason, 

Corpus lineare, gracillimum, annulis thoracis pcrdistinctis, cylin- 
dricis, utrimque dilatatis, proccssibusquo lateralibus magnis, obconicis. Most- 
rum imiarticulatum, clongatissimum (corporis longitudinem psenc sequans), 
clavatum, ore triradiato. Annulus oculiger in collum vix coarctatus. Ap¬ 
pendices cephalicm primiparis absunt. App. ceph, secundi paris tenuissimse, 
rostro longiores, novemarticulataj, articulis secundo tcrtioquo elongatis; 
app, ceph. tertii paris paulo longiores, ex decern confectac articulis,—quorum 
tcrtius quintusque sunt clongatissimi, tcrminalcsque quatuor prehcnsilcs ac 
marginc interiori serrati ciliatique—in utroque adsunt scxu ; appendices 
utriusque paris, secundi ad tertium, tertii ad quartum articulum, sunt geni- 
culatse. Tuberculus oculiger in postica annuli pai'te est situs. Pedes gra- 
cillimi, inermes, cquales, corpore (rostro incluso) duplo longiores, unguibus 
auxiliaribus armati sunt nullis. Abdomen uniarticulatum, obtusc-conicum, 
perbreve, vix distinguendum, 

Ehopaloehtnchus Keoteet, n. sp, 

Eody linear, smooth. The rostrumis almost as long as the rest of the body, 
moveably articulated to the middle of the anterior end of the oculigerous 
somite, slender and filiform nearly to its middle whence it expands and 
finally narrows to its obtuse extremity; when examined in profile, the convex 
upper contour of the expanded portion is seen to carry two minute forwardly- 
directed spines, the one behind the other in the middle line. The mouth is 
situated at the extremity of the rostrum and has the form of a triradiato 
slit, the three slits being so disposed that a circle described from the point in 
which they meet so as to pass through their free extremities would be by 
them divided into three equal sectors. The ocular tubercle is erect, occupies 
the posterior half of the segment on which it is placed, and has the form of a 
short cylinder surmounted by a minute cone, the eyes being situated partly 
on the cylinder and partly on the cone at points corresponding, as usual, 
to the extremities of the arms of a St. Andrew’s cross. A very distinct cres¬ 
centic suture, boimding the base of the ocular tubercle posteriorly and 
curving forwards and outwards so that, if produced far enough, it would pass 

* p6waKoy, olava; ^6yxoSf rostnun. 
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out just in front of the first pair of legs, divides the oculigerous from the first 
thoracic somite. 

The cephalic appendages of the first pair are absent. Those of the 
second pair are about 11 times as long as the rostrum with which they 
lie in the same horizontal line, being articulated one on each side of it 
to the anterior end of the oculigerous somite, are filiform, excessively 
slender, and composed of nine joints. The first joint is subglobular, being 
nearly as broad as long, much broader than any of the succeeding joints; 
the second greatly elongated and slightly expanded at the apex ; the third 
is very short and slightly curved ; the fourth is greatly elongated, but not 
so much so as the second; the fiftli is shorter than either of the four equal 
terminal joints which, together with the fifth and the distal half of the fourth, 
are fiinged with short and very delicate cilia. Those of the third pair 
are also extremely slender, are articulated, a little posteriorly and internally 
to the second pair, to minute processes springing from tlie ventral are of tlie 
oculigerous somite and meeting in the middle line. They are composed of 
ten joints, of which the first is minute, the two next equal and cylindrical, 
the thii'd greatly elongated and just perceptibly expanded at the apical end; 
the fourth short, scarcely longer than the second of the two basal joints, and 
curved; the fifth is likewise greatly elongated, but more expanded at the apex 
and longer than the third; the four terminal joints are short, slightly de¬ 
crease in length from the first to the last which comes suddenly to a subacute 
incurved point forming a sort of claw, are curved, fringed on their inner and 
concave margins with cilia and minute spinules, and capable of being coiled 
tightly together so as to fqrm a prehensile organ. 

Both pairs of appendages are elbowed at a short joint, intercalated 
between two long ones, viz., the second pair between the 2nd and 4th, 
the third between the 3rd and 5th joints. 

In many other species the terminal joints of the third pair of cephalic 
appendages {pedes accessorii) Avill probably be found to be similarly modified 
ps a prehensile organ ; an examination of 0. F. Muller’s faithful figures of 
Ngmphon grossipes, Fabr. in the Zoologica Danica* would, in fact, alone 
suffice to show the existence of such a modification in that species, even if 
Kroyerf had not described it in his diagnoses of the genera Ngmphon and 
Zetes, without, however, offering any interpretation of the structure. 

The oculigerous somite has its anterior margin straight, and is but 
faintl}' constricted*in front of the eye-tubercle. 

Thefrst thoracic somite, if its distinctness from the oculigerous somite 
be admitted, is very short. Of the remaining somites, the second and third are 
subequal, the former being if anything the longer; are as perfectly cylindrioal, 

* Op. oit., pi. cxix, figa. 6 et 8. 

t Natnrhist. Tidask., 1844, pp. 108 et 116. 
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and nearly as long as, but slightly stouter than, the filiform proximal moiety 
of the rostrum; and are suddenly expanded at their articular ends, each somite 
presenting the appearance of a cylinder with a greatly truncated cone affixed 
by its truncated surface to each end. The fourth and last somite is scarce 
half the length of those that precede it, and is similarly expanded at its 
anterior end only. From the sides of the expansions at the posterior 
extremity of the 2nd and 3rd spring two somewhat inflated outwardly- 
directed, obconic processes which might, at'lii*st sight, be mistaken for the 
first of the basal joints of the legs from their close similarity to these, but 
which are in reality one with the somite from which they arise : precisely 
similar processes carry the logs both of the fii*st and of the last somite in 
which, however, they diverge like the anns of the letter Y. Wedged in 
hetAveen the roots of those proecsscs of the last somite and the posterior 
boundary of its ventral arc, lies a minute, obtusely-conieal tubercle with a 
large circular (anal) aperture at its extremity. Tliis is the abdomen, a very 
evid(;nt, thougli rudimentaiy, structure in most Pycnoyonida and even 
biaiijiculate in one species (in Zetes hispidus^ Kroyer), but here so reduced in 
size as to be quite invisible from above, and only demonstrable with difficulty 
from below whence it appears, in ordinary positions, under the microscope as 
a convex, ovoidal or heart-shaped plate. It, moreover, looks downwards and 
slightly backwards, instead of upwards and biwjkwavds or directly backwards 
as it usually does. 

The legs are long, slender, simple, equal in length, rather more than twice 
as long as the body including the rostrum, and arc composed of eight joints, 
terminated by a weak, slightly curved claw. Their three basal joints arc as 
broad as long, equal, and almost globular; the fourth is elu])-shaped at the 
distal end; the fifth is all but as long as the fourth and, with the remaining 
joints, perfectly filiform ; the sixth is shorter and about twice the length 
of the two last together; these arc subequal. 


Length of the body including the rostrum, . 13 mm, 

„ „ legs,. 26 mm. 

„ „ 2nd pair of cephalic appendages, . 10 mm. 

„ „ 3rd „ „ „ „ 12 mm. 


From the linear from of the body and the slenderness of the legs, I 
conclude that my specimen is a male, a conclusion by no means invali¬ 
dated by the presence of the third pair of cephalic appendages, which, being 
apparently invariably developed in both sexes throughout several genera, 
(Nymphon^ etc.) consequently possesses no value in the determination of ques¬ 
tions of sex. 

Hah .—Dredged by the writer at Port Blair, Andaman Islands, in 25 
fathoms of water, at Avhich depth the bottom was clothed with a dense 
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tanglo of delicate, filamentous algae so closely resemHing the animal in point 
of colour and form, that the latter was with difficulty distinguishable. 

In conclusion, I dedicate the first species of Bycnogonida hitherto 
discovered in these seas to the memory of the illustrious Danish natural¬ 
ist whose name is so indissolubly connected with the history both of the 
Bycnogonida and of the lower Crustacea, 

Explanation of Blate XIII 

Fig, 1. Bhopdlorhynchm Kroyeri, nat. size. 

Fig. 2. The same greatly enlarged. 

Fig. 3. A cephalic appendage of the second pair, greatly enlarged, 

Jjig. 4. * ,, ,, ,, „ tldrd ,, „ ,, 

Fig, 5. Itostrum seen from the side.. „ 

a = Ynouth. 


AhOAl* COLLECTEU BY Mb. S. KtTBZ TN AbBAOAN AND BuTTTSn BuBMA, 
DETERMINED AND STSTEMATTCALTiY ARRANGED by Dll, G. ZelLEU, 
High Councillor of Finance in Stuttgart. 

(Communicated by Mr. Kurz.) 
fBeoeivod 3rd May; read 4ith June, Id73.] 

BTATOMACEJS.f 

*h PODOSIiL4. KurZTI, Z., 11. Sp, 

Stipiti brevi cylindrico adnata; ccllulis sphmricis, v. oblongis et 
diametro paulo longioribus; 1/175 ad 1/150 lin. crassis; 2 et pluribus 
isthmo brevi concatenatis, Isevibus, valvulis ad commissure margines nodulis 
binis niinutis instructis, Arracan, Akyab, in rupibus mariiiis submersis (3280, 
3283.) 


, CIIEOOCOCOACEAS. 

*2. CiiROOCOCGUS MINOR, Ng. (Brotococcus minorj Kg.), 

Pegu, Elophant-poiiit, in rhizophoretis ad cortieem Sonneratia apetaUe, 
(3277). 

* The arrauRemont is according to Eabonhorst's Flora, JCm^opca, AZgtwioa, that of 
the sea weeds according to KuUing*s Species dhjaritm. Tlio numhoi's within brackets 
rofor to Mr. Knrz*s collections. Those sxicciea marked by an asterisk are now addi- 
tions to Burmese phycology (see a paper on Biii*moso Algoe by tho late Dr. ti. von 
Martens, Joum, A. S. B., Vol. XL., 1872, p, 461 sq.) 

t Tho diatoms from Burmali (about GO or more species) aro not yet distributed; 
Dr. L. Babenhorst of Di*osdou has, however, been kind enough to undertake tbs 
doionaination of them, (S« Kurz.) 
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*3. CifBOOCOCCTS Indicttb, Z., n. sp. 

Strato gclatiuoso, tenui, pallide fusco; cellulis singulis solitariis, oblongis 
V. globosis, 1/700—1/300 lin. crassis, vireseenfcibus; tegumento hyaline, vix 
conspicuo, cytiodermate aehromatico, cytioplasxnate granuloso. In stagno 
silvatico ditionis Prome (3151). 

*4. ChbOOCOCCUS GBANULOSUSjZ., II. sp. 

Strato gtilatiiioso, granuloso, aurantiaco; cellulis 4-12 et pluribus in 
familias circifcer 1/iOO lin. crassas associafcis, 1/500—1/300 lin. crassis, v. 
singulis ad 1/lGO lin. crassis, globosis v. angulosis; tegumento tenerrimo, 
hyalino; cytiodermate liyalino, in cellulis junioribua vix conspicuo, in 
adultioribus crassiusculo ; cytioplasmate aureo-fusco, rarius viridi. Pegu, 
in valli alluviali duminis Irravvaddi versus Thabysegon, in rivulo exsiccato 
(3223). 

*5. APHAIirOCAPSA ALBrOA, Z.. n. Bp. 

Thallo tenui, membranaceo, amorpho, sordide albido; cellulis globosis, 
1/700—1/600 lin. crassis, nunc solitariis, nunc seriatis aut acervatis ; tegu- 
mentis difHuentibus ; cytioplasmate homogeneo, pallide aerugineo. ‘ Arracan, 
Akyab, in staguis salsis putresceutibus duitans (3284). 

*6. Stitechococcus rrscus, Z., n. sp. 

Cellulis singulis, interdum duabus v. tribus longitudinaliter seriatis 
ellipticis, utraque dne rotundatis, 1/100 lin. longis, 1/250 lin. crassis; 
c^dioplasmate fusco v. lutescente, homogeneo.* Pegu, in montibus Yomah 
dictis secus rivulum Thit-Kouk (Pazwooudoung) in limo arenoso (3258). 

leptothiiiciieje. 

*7. Leptotubtx ocusacea, Kg. 

Pegu, in variis loeis prsosertim in montibus Yoma frequentissime e 
dssuris rupium humidarum protrudens et massas 1—1-^ poll, crassas ochrac- 
cas formans. In collectione heecce prostant stationes: Kadcng-choung ad 
Natmadhee (3232/ a ) ; Thayet-choung inter Kya-Eng (Eng = laculus) ct 
Phounggyee, (3277) ; Wha-choung (choung = rivulus, duvius,etc.)in8tagno 
sylvatico (3237 /a ) ; Mui-how in montibus (Yomae meridionalis) in fonte- 
(3240). 

*8. Htpheothrix ^!UU(4inea, Kabenh. (LeptothriXy Kg.). 

Pegu, Phoungyee, ad ripas laculi in limo (3 l86/a) var. mitorulwsa, Z. 
articulis ad genicula interdum parum contractis. Pegu, Kenbatee-choung 

in fonte ad vicum (3131). 

* 

*9. Hvfheothbix calcicola, Ag. b. mmalis {Leptothrix muralUy Kg.) 

Pegu, Heuzadah, ad muros eedis cujusdam vetustoe lateritise. (3L67). 
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*10. Htpheotheix SUBTHJSSISCA, Rabenh. {Leptoihme^ Kg )* 

Pegu, in muris humidis muscosis cisternae in vice Tharawa^ in vicinitato 
oppidi Henzadah (3214/a, 3223/a, 3223/b). 

•11. Hypueothbix viBn)XJi<A, Z., n. sp. 

Strato tenui, membranaceo, obactire GDrugiuco-viridi; filis parum cur- 
vatis, dense intricatis, ad 1/750 lin. orassis, apicem versus attenuatis, 
eerugineis, obsolete articulatis, interdum torulosis ; articulis diametro parum 
V. ad duplum longioribus; vaginis delicatissimis, arctis. Pegu, in palude 
prope Wanet, in limo et in plantis aquaticis. (3238). 

OSOILLABIEM. 

*12. OSCILLABIA ANTHiLABUM, Kg. 

Arracan, Akyab, in stagnis subsalsis. (3216). 

*13. OsciLLAEiA ABTLiAETA, Juerg. Ibidem (3216). 

*14. OsCILLABTA BBEVIS, Kg. 

Pegu, Kadeng-choung ad Natmadhee. (3134). 

*15. OaciLiiABTA CHALTBEA Mert,, var.'Indica, Z. 

Strato obscure chalybeo, fills tantummodo 1/100—1/375 lin. crassis. 
Pegu, in locis bumidis limosis viae inter Kyauzoo et Wacboung (3185). 

*16. OscLLiiABiA GBATELOiTPtr, Bory. 

Pegu, Elepbant-point, in uquis dulcibus (3275), 

*17. OsClLLABTA SAXCTA, Kg. 

Pegu, Tbarawa, non procul ab Henzada, in muris bumidis cisternm 
(3214/a, 3223). 

> 

*18. OsciLLABU TiOLACEA, Wallr. {O, fenesfralisy Kg.) 

Rangoon in limo aquse dulcis. (3208). 

* *19. OsCTTiLABIA VIBIDULA, Z., n, Sp. 

strato membranaceo, viridi-rerugiiieo, longe radiante; filis leete ceru- 
gineis, reetis, 1/500—1/150 lin, crassis, apice ad dimidium attenuatis et 
Icviter curvatis, subtilissime granulatis ; articulis obsoletis, diametro dupio 
brevioribus. (0. NeapolUanm proxima). Rangoon, in bmo aquse dulcis 
(3206). 

•20. PnoEMiDiUM ABEBAEiUM, Rabonb. (PA. tUnodermaj Kg). 

AiTacan, Akyab in limo aquse subsalsas (3220, 3286/a). 

• 

•21. Phobmidtum inxtbdatum, Kg. 

Pegu, Tharawa, prope Henzadali, ui muris cisteimoe (3223 /b). 
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*22. CHTnOKOBLASTUS Ltitgbtei, Kg. 

Arracan, Akyab, in rupibus marinis inundatis (3286). 

*23. CUTHONOBtASTITS BrajCAKiOTS, Z., n. sp. 

Filis 1/1600 lin. craasis, serugincis v. lutescentibus, indistincte articu- 
latis, parum flexuosis, apice attenuatis, in fascicules pallide fuscoa, 1/300 lin, 
crassos, flexuosos, contortis; vaginia ad 1/100 lin. crasais, pellucidis, bbrillosia, 
margine undulatia. Pegu, Tharawa propo Henzadah, in muris cisternae 
(3214b), 

*24. Chthoxoblasttjs Krazn, Z., n. sp, 

Litoreus, strato nunc obscure chalybeo, nunc luteo-viridi, filamentoso ; 
filis 1/400—1/300 lin. crasais, violasecntibus, v. pallide lerugineis, numerosis, 
in fasciculos laxe contortis, apicibus attenuatis, obtusis; articulis plerumi;[ue 
obsoletia, diametro ad triplum brevioribus, rariua granulatis; vaginia 1/90— 
1/50 lin. crasais, sordidis, hyalinis, jnterdutn transversim striatis. Pegu, 
Elephant-point, in rliizophoretis in limoais ad arborum radices et ad 
algas majores maritimas (3273,3274). 

*25. Ltn-gbta PAXiiiBA, Z., n. sp. 

Pallide viridis, adnata, filis 2-4 pollicaribus, cespitosLs, flexuosis, lutois 
V. virescentibus, cum vagina Isevi, achromatica , 1/(50 lin., sine vagina 1/70 
lin. crasais; articulis diametro 3-6plo brevioribus, subtilissimo granulatis. 
Pegu in montibus Yomah, Wathabwot-choung in saxis aronosis submei’sis 
(3176). 

*26. Htdrocolectm Meiteohinianum, Kg. 

Pegu, Elephant-pointj in rliizophoretis, ad radices et arborum truncos 
submerses. (3263). * 

*27. Hydrocoleum striatum, Z., n. sp. 

llivularc, semipollicare, eeingineo-nigrurn; vaginis 1/90 lin. crasais, 
transversim striatis, striis in 1/100 lin. 9; fills inclusis plcrumque tornis, 
leviter contortis, 1/180 lin. crassis, dense granulatis, continuis, vel obsolete 
articulatis; diametro multo brevioribus. Pegu, in rivulo vadoso prope San- 
yse-wa ditionis Bangoon (3200). 

*28. SiEOCOLEUM Inbicum, Z., n. sp. 

Cespite parvulo, vix semiunciali, viridi; vaginis a basi 1/60 lin, crassa 
ad 1/250 lin. attenuatis, achromatiois; filis initio pulclire mrugineis, apice 
obtusis, obsolete articulatis, articulis diametro eequalibus, 1/750 lin, crassis, 
deinde pallidioribus et divisionc longitudinali et transvcrsali in gonidia 
1/1500 lin. crassa, seriata, diametro 2-4plo longiora, collapsis. {Sirocoleo 
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Oujanemi affine, sed multo tcnuius. Genus accuratius observandum). 
^rracan, Akyab, in rupibus maritimis inundatis (3280). 

*29. Stmploca KtTBZiANA, Z., n. sp. 

Lignicola, pollicaris ct ultra, griseo-seruginea, fasciculis strictis, densis, 
basl coalitis; fills roctis, pallide semgineis, subtilitcr granulatis, continuis 
vix hinc inde obsolete articulatis, cum vagina 1/375 lin, craasis; vaginis 
achromaticis, arctis, superne saepe vacuis. Pegu, in fundo navicuLo fluminis 
Myitiian ad Thabyfiogon (3222), 

*30. Stmploca lxttesceks, Z., n. sp. 

Lignicola, semipollicaris, vix ultra, fasciculis basi vindi-fierugincis^ 
apicem versus lutescentibus, dense caespitosis ; filis pallide cerugineis, apice 
evaginatis, granulatis, sine vagina 1/450—1/300 lin. crassis; articulis 
obsoletis; vaginis rigidis, achromaticis, ad 1/175 lin, crassis. Pegu, in 
planitie alluvial! fluminis Irrawaddi, in fundo naviculse, qua duvium Lhein 
propc Bcendau-Hseat transiit cl. Kurz (3160). 

N08T0CHEJE. 

*31. Nostoc ellipsospobxjm, Kabenh. (Hormosiphon^ Desmaz.) var. 
vaginis achromaticis. 

Prome, in montibus Yomro, inter muscos sccus declivia rivuli Whay- 
dho (3178). 

*32. Nostoc graiotlabe, Kabenh. (Rormosiphon^ Kg.). 

Pegu, Elephant-point, in aquis dulcibus stagnantibus (3291). 

*33. Nostoc pubpubascens, Kg. {N, rufescens^ Ag., forma purpur- 

asceus). Pegu, Kadeng-choung ad Natmadhec, natans (3230). 

*34. Nostoc BrvuLAEE, Kg. 

Pegu in montibus Yom®, Koon-choung ad saxa arcnosahumida(3l76). 

*35. Nostoc hetebothbix, Z., n. sp. 

' Strato irrogulariter expanso, olivaceo-viridi; fills leviter flexuosis, 
iiiffiqualibus j alteris eerugineis, articulis globosis, 1/000—1/450 lin, crassis, 
cytiodormate vix conspicuo hyalino; alteris fuscis, cytiodermato .evidenti, 
colorato, articulis globosis v, ellipticis, ad 1/175 lin. crassis; cellulis 
perdurantibus ellipticis, ceteris paulo majoribus. (Forsan Hormosiphon 
heterothriXf Kg. ?) Pegu, in valli Pazwoondoung, in rivulo Bala-chomig 
(3196) ; secus declivia limosa fluminis Irrawaddi ad Khyoung-gyee (3163). 

*36. Nostoc Kubziaitum, Z., n. sp. 

Terrestre, thallo fusco-atro, irregulariter expanso, membranaceo j filis 
densis, parum curvatis, fulvis ; articulis 1/600—1/500 lin, crassis, sphsericis, 
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arctis, virosccntibus; peridermate tenui^ liyulino; cellulia perdurantibus 
globosis, ad 1/400 lin. orassis. Pegu, in montibus Yomte^ central!^ 
Whafchabwot-choung ad declivia limosa (4138). ^ 

*38. Nostoc limosuk, Z., n. sp. 

Teri*e3tre, thallo olivaceo-fusco, tcnui, indefinite expanse ; filis brevibus 
rectis, dense implicatis, fills leptotlirichoideis tenemmis, articulatis, hyalinis 
intermixtis ; articulis 1/500—1/300 lin. crassis, auctis, globosis v. ellipticis, 
arete connexis, granulis viridibus fartis ; peridermate hyalino, achromatico ; 
cellulis perdurantibus sphmricis, duplo majoribus. Pegu, in planitie iluminis 
Irrawaddi, in limo ripario fluvii Lein Inter Theo-choung et Beendau Hseat 
(3157). 

*39. Nostoc saxattlk, Z., n. sp. 

Subglobosum, vetustate intus cavum, magnitudine cerasi, oUvaceo-fus- 
cum, aggregatum; peridermate fuscescente, filis non vaginatis, flexunsis ; 
articulis ellipticis, pallide corugineis, subtiliter granulatis, 1/600—1/500 lin. 
cras.si3; cellulis perdurantibus globosis, ad 1/375 lin. crassis. Pegu, in mou- 
tibus Yomm centralis, Kayeng-xnathay-choung in saxis arenosis humidis 
(3180). 

SBEBMOSIBEJS, 

*40, Asxbjesa btolosa, Kg. 

Pegu, in valli fluminis Sittang, in laeulo prope Otweng, Tounghoo 
(3150) ; Pegu,in planitie fluvii Pazwoondoung, Bala-choung in limo (3211/6), 

*41. AXABiEyA FLOS-AQITie, Kg. 

Pegu, in fluvio Lhein inter Beeudau-Hseat et Theong-choung (3159). 

*42. AlfABvEyA BTAOXAUS, Kg, 

Pegu, in fluvio Lbein prope Beendau-Eng (3161/6) ; Khyoung-gyee ad 
ripas fluminis Irrawaddi (3164). 

*43. ANAB-aSNA SITBTraSSIMA, Kg. 

Bangoon, in limo canalium aestuariarum (3205). 

*44. AnfABiGyA IiroiCA, Z., n. sp. 

Strato teaui, expanse, obscure viridi, deinde fusco; filis rectiusculis, den- 
sis, subvaginatis, serugincis, denique fuacis, apicem versus attenuatis; articu. 
Hs tenuioribus 1/650 ad 1/600 lin. crassis, sphaericis, seepe geminatis; cras- 
flioribus (sporangiis) ad 1/350 lin. crassis, sphsericis, v. ellipticis ; cytioplas- 
mate dilute serugineo, granuloso. Arracan, Akyab, in limo a(|ut)e subsalsse 
(3213,3218); Pegu, in montibus Yomm, Yaitlio-choung, in arena humida 
rivuli frequens (3234). 
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*45. GyUNBBOSPEBMUM HUMlCOIiA, Kg. 

Fegu,‘ in lixno ripario fluminis Irrawaddi ad Kbyoung-gyee (3165);. 

*46. OTLmDBOSFEBKUM MAOBOSPaBUM, Kg. 

Pegu, Kadeng-choung ad Natmadhee, natans (8230). 

BirULABIEJE. . 

*47. GLOiOTBicntA Kubziana, Z., n, ap. 

Thallo globoso, lineam crasao, obscure olivaceo; fills serugineia, brevibur, 
Bubulatis ; articulia ssepe confiuentibus, inferioiibus ad 1/300 lin. crassis, dia- 
metro duplo brevioribus, superioribus earn sequautibus; vs^nis ad 1/150 lin. 
Grassis, achromaticis, sporis serugineis y, lutescentibus, ovatis, basi ventricop 
sis, ad 1/180 lin. crassis, diametro 2-4plo longioribus, dense granulatia; 
cellulia perdurantibus sphsmcia, 1/250 lin. crassia.—Arracan,, Akyab in plan- 
tis aquae dulcis (3212). 

* 

*48. ErviTLABiA Peguaita, Z,y n. sp. 

Thallo gelatinoso, indefinite expanso, olivaceo, molli, hyalino; fills in- 
duals aerugineis, basi 1/300 supeme 1/500 lin. crassia, apice plus minusve 
acuminatis, laxe intricatia, flexuosis, nunc diatincte articulatis, articulia v. 
moniliformibua, diametro sequalibus v. duplo longioribus ; nunc—praesertlm. 
in parte superiore,—continuis; cellulis basllaribus globosis, 1/300—1/175 
lin. crassia, denique in sporangia fusca permutatis.—Pegu, Kadeng-choung 
ad Natmadhee in truncis vetustis submersis (3228). 

MASTIG OTRRIORE^. 

*49. Mastioothbix jebugtkea, Kg. 

Pegu, Yenay Eng, in planitie alluviali fiuminis Irrawaddi, ramis emor- 
tuis insidens (3132). 

*60. ScHizosiPHON PABiETnnjs, Nseg. 

Arracan, Akyab in parietibus Phari vetusti (3216). 

' BOYTOREMAOEAS. 

*51. ScTTOimMA. AUBEUK, Menegb. 

Pegu, in Tariis locis firequens, ad rupes et corticola.—Elephant-point 
(8276); inter Eangoon et San-yse-wa (3352) ; in montibus Yomse centralis, 
Kayeng-mathay-choung, adsaxa arenosa (3173). 

*52. ScTTOKEMA ctNEBBUiiC, Menegh. 

Pegu, in templis pagoda dictis vetustis fere undique; Kya Eng in tem¬ 
ple vetusto (3199). 

var. b. Jnlianum^ Eabenh. {JDrilosiphQn Julimuiy Kg.). Pegu, in 
montibus Yonue centralis, Yay-gna-choung ad saxa arenosa 
(8236). 


28 
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*53. S(«n’o?rEMA guacile, Kpf. 

Pegu, in planitie 11. Irrawaddi, Palay Kweng in cistemas muris (3224!). 

*54. SCTTONEMA TOMENTOSUM, Kg. 

Supra Eangoon, corticola (8466). 

*55. ScxTONEMA Peguanum, Martcna. 

Pegu, in valle Sittang (3139) ; Phoung-gyee (3118), in truneis arbor- 
um frequens. 

*56. SorroNEMA vaktfm, Kg. 

Pegu, in montibuR Yomse, in valle Clioung-menah (Khaboung) (3152) ; 
Wachoung (Pazwoondoung) (3241/0). 

*57. ScTTONEsrv ViEiLLAHDf, Mart. 

AiTacart, Akyab, in stagnis exsiccatis subsaisis (3287). 

*58. SCYTONEMA FITL^TJM, Z., U. sp. 

Strato obscure olivaeeo ; fills curvatis, 1/180—1/120 lin. cum vagina 
erassis, fulvis; pseudoramulis sparsis, divaricatis, conformibus ; apicibus 
atteuuatls, clausis, exireinis hyalinis; fills internis vix conspicuis, pallida 
virescentibus ; articulis obsoletis; vagiiiis Isevibus, arctis, aureo-fulvis.— 
Pegu, Rangoon in foliis calami (3467) ; Yoma in cortice arborum (3146). 

*59. ScYTOTTEMA PITSCCTM, Z., n. sp. 

Strato pannoso, fusco-rubescente; fills 2-3 lin. altis, subsimplicibus, 
gracilibus, elongatis, basi 1/180—1/120 lin. cum vagina, superne 1/200 lin. 
cum vagina, 1/300—1/250 lin. sine vagina erassis ; vaginis laevibus, saturate 
fuscis, apicem versus pallidioribus ; fills inclusis pallide virescentibus, obso¬ 
lete ai*ticulatis, granulatis, articulis diametro mqualibus.—Pegu, in terra nuda 
et ad decUvia argillosa, Sanym-wa prope Rangoon in oryzetis (3201) ; in 
montibuB Yomse in valle iluvii Choung-menah (3153) ; Wachoung, in via 
cava (3187). 

*60. SCYTOITEBfA KurZIAKUM, Z., n. sp. 

Strato olivaeeo; csespitulis vix lineam altis, eompactis ; fills 1/300 lin, 
cum vagina 1/450 lin. sine vagina erassis, subsimplicibus, basi coalescentibus 
curvatis, internis articulatis, viridi-lutoscentibus; articulis sffipe obsoletis, 
diametro ajqualibus; vagini.s achromaticis v. lutescentibus; cellulis perdu- 
rantibus globosis,—Pegu, Yoma, in cortice ai'borum (3141/a). 

*61. SCYTONEMA MUBAEE, Z., n. sp. 

Strato compacto, spongioso, lineam crasso, sordide olivaeeo, v. nigres- 
oente; fills intricatis, Ilexuosis, parco ramosis ; pseudoramulis conformibus, 
brevibus, cum vagina 1/300—1/200 lin. erassis, luteis, apice cinoreis, inter- 
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dum roseolis; fiUs intemw 1/350—1/300 lin. crassis, pallide viridibue, apice 
hjalinia, distinote articulatis ; articulis diametro eequalibus, v. duplo brevio- 
ribus; vaginis subachrois, arctis ; cellulis perdurantibus globosis.—Bangoofi 
ad muros hospitii circuit-house dicti (3207, 3209). 

*62. SCTTONEMA. OLITACEUM, Z., n. Bp. 

Strato cespitoflo, 2-3 lin. alto, olivaceo; dlls leviter flexuosis, rigidis, 
cum vagina 1/150—1/116 lin. crassis; internis 1/180 lin. craasis, cinereis, 
distincto articulatis; articulis lamellosis, v. granulosis et linea transversali 
dimidiatis, diametro parum, hinc inde 2Jplo brevioribus; pseudoramulis, 
divaricatis, saepe geminis, non tenuioribus ; vaginis fuscis, Isevibus. Pegu, 
in montibus Yomad centralis, Zamayee-choung, in fissuris humidis rupium 
arcnosarum (3235). 

*63. SCTTONEMA PABVtTltTM, Z., n. Sp. 

strato tenui, tomentoso, fuscescente; dlis brevibus, subsimplicibus, at- 
tenuatis, basi 1/376 lin. superne 1/500 lin, cum vagina vix 1/700 lin. sine 
vagina crassis, a basi distincte articulatis ; articulis diametro eequalibus, vel 
longioribus, superne confluentibus ; vaginis fuscis, filis internis viridibus. 
Pegu, in saxis arenosis montium Yomae australis (3156). 

*64. ScTTOTTEMA (Stmphyosipuon) Ehizophoe^, Z., n, sp. 

Cespitulis obscure olivaceis (in siccatis cinereo-nigrescentibus), spongio- 
so-hii-tis, semilineam crassis; filis fasciculatis, flexuosis, fuscis, parco pseu- 
doramosis, cum vagina 1/300—1/225 lin. crassis, apicem versus attenuatis, 
internis pallide aerugineis ; articulis diametro aequalibus, vol ad triplum bre¬ 
vioribus, srope obsoletis ; vaginis arctis, basi et apice brevi, acuminate, hya- 
linis ; cellulis perdurantibus oblongis. Pegu, Elephant-point, in rhizophore- 
tis ad cortices arborum diversarum, imprimis SonT^ratuB apetala (3267). 

*65. SCYTONEMA BUBCtATATtJM, Z., D. Sp. 

Calcicola; strato obscure olivaceo, filis fuscis, ssape basi connatis, partim 
(junioribus ?) sursum incrassatis, 1/30—1/20 lin. longis, simplicibus, curva- 
tis, ad 1/180 liu. crassis ; partim elongatis, ramello uno alterove instructis, 
1/300 lin. cum vagina crassis; filis internis virescentibus, nunc obsolete, 
nunc distincto articulatis ; articulis diametro lequalibus ; vaginis arctis. 
(Forsan status Sc^ionematis muralis), Pegu, in domo vetusta lateritia op- 
pidi Henzadah (3167, 3168, 3169). 

*66. SCYTONEMA VlOIiASCENS, Z., n. sp. 

Cespite erecto, 3-4 lin. alto, pallide violaceo ; filis basi 1/150—1/100 lin. 
oum vagina 1/130—1/110 lin. sine vagina crassis, fasciculatis, parce ramosis ; 
pseudoramulis interdum binis, adpresais, vel intricatis, elongatis, gracilibus, 
fiagelliformibus, variegatis, violaceis, serugineis et fusco-luteis, ad 1/260 lin. 
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attenuatifl, apice pallidiorlbus vel hyalinis; artioulis diametro ad duplo bre- 
vioribus, saepe confluentibus; vagiuis arctis, hirtis, hjalinis t. lutescentibus. 

Yoma in valle Cboungiuenab (Ehaboung) ad declivia argillosa (8154)« 

*67- POLTPOTHBIX BINATA, Z., n. sp. 

Lacustris, caespitulis 2-3 lin. altis, aaragineo viridibus; fills pulchre 
serugineis, primariis 1/300 lin. crassis, paeudoramulis divaricatis, elongatis, 
1/500 lin. crassis; articulis inferioribus distinctis, saepe dimidiatis, plerum- 
que diametro duplo longioribus, rarius ei aequallbua t. brevioribus, subtoru¬ 
losis, supremis conduentibus. (Articuli saepe ad modum Sirosiphonis longi- 
tudinaliter bipartiti). Pegu, Kya Eng, in radicibus submersis (3195, 3203) 
Eng-ga-na (3242, 3248). 


SIBOSIPHOmACBM 

•68. ShiosrpHOir pauasiticits, Z., n. sp, 

Strato cespitoso, fusco; fills virescentibus, 1/200 lin. cum vagina 1/300 
sine vagina crassis, curvatls, parce ramosis; ramis ascendentibus, homogeneis; 
articulis saepe obsoletis, vel confluentibus, duplici serie ordinatis, granulosis, 
diametro brevioribus ; vaginis arctis, luteis v. hyalinis, Pegu, Yoma, 
Choungmenab, in sylvis sempervirentibus ad folia arborum et fruticum 
(3292). 

PALMULLAOBAS. 

•69. PiiETTBOCOCCTTS TTrLOAETS, Meuegb. (Protoeoceus, Kg.), 

Rangoon, ad parietes hospitii circuit house dicti (3210). 

DPSMIDIE^.* 

•70. Clostebtum stbiolatum, Ehrenb. 

Pegu, Kya Eng, inter plantas submersas aquaticas. 

•71. PLEimoTAiimTM: bacitlum, De Bary (Docidium, Brdb.). 

Pegu, in palude prope Wanet, natans (8238/a). 

•72. PiEUBOTJurnm tbabecuia, Naeg. {Dociditm EhrenhergUi^ 
Brdb.). 

Pegu, Eng-ga-na prope Phounggyee (3242). 

•73. Ettastbuh aksatuu, Balfs. 

Pegu, Eng-ga-na (8242). 

•74. Ettastbum aupullageuk, Balfs. 

Pegu, Kya Eng. 

* These are only stray Desmids found by DD. Zeller and Babenhorst amongst the 
Alge. My oolleotion of Bormese Desmids is in the bands of Mr. W. Archer of 
Dublin, (3, Kvbz.) 
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ZTGNEMACEAS. 

•74 Bhyitchoneua Kunzn, Z., n, sp. 

ArfciculiB sterilibus fine replicatis, diametro (1/120—1/100 lin.) 6-8plo 
longioribus, aporiferis tumidia ; sporia fuscis, elllpticis, diametro (1/40 lin!) 
2-2^plo longioribus; fasciis spiralibua 2 laxis, torulosisi anfractibus 2. - 
Pegu, Eng-ga-na (3242). 

*76. Sfibogteu jookata, Kg. 

Pegu, Fazwoondoung^ Balachoung (3247). 

•76. SPIBOaTEA CBASSA, Kg.' 

In lacu prope Rangoon (3261). 

*77. Spteogtba DEcmiNA, Kg. 

Prome, Toung-naweng-choung (3155) ; Myoma, in rupibus fluminia 
Irrawaddi (3170); Pegu, Kenbatee in fonte scaturiente (3165/a); Pazwoon* 
doung-choung ad Kyau7400 (3184). Alga vulgatissima Burmse, prsesertim 
in planitiebus alluvialibue. 

Forma crussior^ filia sterilibus ad 1/38 lin. crassis. Pegu, in montibua 
Yomas centralis, Wathabwot-choung, in fiuvio frequens (3174). 

*78. Spibogtra mEEauLABis, Nmg. 

Pegu, Yomah centralis, Wopyoo-cboung (Khayenginathay-chg.) versus 
Gbalee Tay natans (3177) ; Rangoon in canalibus sestuariis subsalsis (3204). 

•79. Spibogtra jugaxis, Kg. 

Pegu, Kya Eng (3198). 

*80. Spibogyba longata. Kg. 

Prome, Khyoe Tbay in fliunine Irrawaddi (3137); Arracan, Akyab 
(8211). 

•81. Spibogtra iiajusottla, Kg. 

Pegu, in palude quadam prope Tbounggyee (3244). 

I t 

*82. Spibogtra iotida. Kg. 

Pegu, in palude inter Tbeanchoung et Oakkan (3161/a) ; Prome, Khyee- 
tbay in fiumine Irrawaddi (3137) ; Arracan, Akyab, in aqua dulci (3219). 

•83. Spibogtra quikiiia, Kg. 

Arracan, Akyab in aqua subsalsa (3289). 

var. p. ineaqualis, Nseg. Pegu, Reeling Kadeng-cboung ad Kway ma< 
kheing (3232). 

*84. Spibogtra tbopioa, Kg. 

Arracan, Akyab, in aqua subsalsa (3289). 
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* 85 . Zygnema btellintjm, Ag. 

Pegu, Tonkyan in vicinitate rivuli Bala-choung (3289). 

* 86 . Ztgitema Vaxtcheeii, Ag. 

P^, Kya Eng (3194). 

*87. Zygkeka amplitm, Z., n. sp. 

Viride, siccatum obscure fuscum; articulis sfcerUibus diametro (1/60 
lin.) ante divisionem 2-3plo longioiibus, post earn sequalibus, v. sesquilon- 
gioribus ; fructiferis non tumidls, zygosporis globosis, v. late ellipticis fills 
in vagina 1/10 lin. crassa, tenui, continua, subtiliter granulosa, hyalina, in- 
clusis. Pegu, in laculo inter Phounggyee et Kyauzoo (3216). 

*88. Mesocarpus intktcatus, Hass. 

Pegu, in palude inter Tean-oboung et Oakkan (3161). 

*89. Mesocabpus scat.auis, Hass. 

Pegu, Eng-ga-na (3242); Yoma australis, infm pagum Karensium 
Mui-hau dictum in rivulo (3256). 

*90. Statjbospermum fragile, Z., n. sp. 

Filis luteolis, intricatis, fragilibus; cellulis diametro (l/llO—l/lOO lin.) 
5-lOplo longioribus, ad genicula contractis; zygosporis quadrangularibus, 
1/100—1/80 lin, crassia; sporodermato laevi. Pegu, llangoon in lacu 
(3252); Kadeng-choungadNatmadhee (3223). In provincia Pegu, prsecipue 
secus fl. Irrawaddi, vulgaris. 

rATTCHERIACB.^. 

*91. Vaxtchebu sessilis, DC., a. cespitosa, Ag, 

Pegu, Yoma centralis, Khayeng-mathay-choung (3172) ; var. b. repens^ 
Hass, (forma terrestris); ibidem, in limo siccescente (3181). 

ULrAOBjE. 

92. Enteromobpha comfbessa, L., var. c. complamta (E. eomplana- 

ta. Kg.). 

Pegu, Elephant-point in rhizophoretis (3278); Arracan, Akyab, in mari 
(3281, 3284). 

*93. Phtcoseris Bubmai7ica, Z., n. sp. 

Yiridis, in sicco ssepius pallide olivacea, radice minuta, disciformi; sti- 
pite tenerrimo, rotundato, brevi, mox in phycoma planum, rigidum, basi 
oblique cuneatum atque attenuatum, obovatum, rectum v. curvatum, 1-2 polli- 
care, marginc in adultioribus crenulatum, transiente. Cellularum diameter 
1/300 lin. Pegu, Elepbant-point, in rhizophoretis ad radices. 
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DIBLOSTROMIE^. 

*04. Diflostbomiuu tenuissiaium, Kg. 

I’ogu, Elephant-point, in rhizophoretis ad radices (3272). 

CONFEBVACEJE. 

*96. CONFEEVi PUNKII, Kg. 

Pegu, in palude prope Phounggyee (3244). 

*96. CoNFEiivA hhtpopuila, Kg, 

Pegu, in plauifcie tluminis Irrawaddi, Eng-suay in truncis subinersia. 
(3165/c.). 

*07. C01?FEBVA SUBSETACEA, Kg. 

Arracan, Akyab in aqua subsalsa (3288). 

*98. CoiTPEBVA Buhmanica, Z., n. sp. 

Albo-virescens, rigida, iutricata; articulis diaiuetro (1/130—1/100 lin) 
21-5 plo longioribus.. Pegu, Yenay-eng in planitie fl, Irrawaddi, in pku- 
tia acjuaticis (3165/6). 

*9b. Conferva uteioulosa. Kg. 

Pegu, Yoma centralis, Khayeng-matliay-choung, in stagnis natans 
(3171) ; Tay Tay-choung (Zamayeo) in limo siccescente (3179). 

*100. Conferva in^equalts, Eabenh. (Psichohormium, Kg.) ; forma, 
filis ad 1/120 lin. crassis. Bangoon in aqua vadosa lacus natans (3243). 

*101. EnizoctONiTM Hookeri, Kg. 

Pegu, Elephant-point in limo marino (3260). 

*102. EnTZOCLONnTM: arboeeum, Z., n. sp. 

Obscure viride, siccatum cinerascens; fills a basi apicem versus paulo 
attenuatis, hinc hide ad genicula intumescentibus, brevissime radicantibus et 
genudexis; articulis diametro (1/35—1/25 lin.) sequalibus, vcl duplo lon¬ 
gioribus j cytiodermato crasso. Pegu, Elephant-point, in rhizophoretis ad 
corticem arborum (Sonneratia apetald) froquentissime truncorum latus ad 
septentrionem vergons dense investiena (3261). 

103. Cladophora callicoma, Kg. (Oh gUmerata, forma III. 
Eabenh.) Pegu, Kadeng-choung ad Katmadhoo. (3225). 

*104. Cladophoba Javanica, Kg. 

Ibidem (3226). 

*105. Cladophoba steepens, Kg. {CL fraeta c. stre^ensy Kg.). 

Pegu, Yoma centralis, Wopyoo, choung (Khayeng-mathay-ohg.) versus 
Glialeo Tay (3177). 
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106. ClADOPHOBA TBA27QrEBABIEySIS, Kg. 

Pegu, Yoma centralis, Tay Tay-choung, natans (3183). 

•107. Cladophoba cobiola, Z,, n. sp. 

Cespitosa, viridis, sicca pallida, pygmeea, viz 2 lin. longa, subsimplez 
filis 1/100—1/75 crassis, apice incrassatis, obtusis ; ramellis raris, uni-axticu- 
latis ; articulis diametro 8-20 plo et ultra longioribus, infimo perlongo; cytio- 
dermate craaso, byalino, Isevi; cytioplasmate granulari. Pegu, Irrawaddi,, 
Eng-suay in truncis submersis (3166). 

108. CliADOPHOBA EXIGUA, Z., n. sp. 

Sordide viridis, cespite 1-2 lin. alto; fills infeme ramosis, rigidis ; ramra 
panels, divaricatis, elongatis ; articulis primariis 1/100 ad 1/90 lin., mediis 
1/160 lin., ramorum 1/350—1/250 lin. crassis, diametro 2-3plo longioribus, 
ad genicula constrictis; cytiodermate crassiusculo. Pegu, Balachoung, in 
conebis {JBaludina^ (3197). 

•109. CbABOPHOBA (iEOAOBOPILA) OONTOBTA, Z., n. Sp, 

Cespitosa, pallide viridis, fills e radico pulposa provenientibus, simplici- 
bus, perraro ramellum uniarticulatum emittentibus, 2-4 poll, longis, in funi- 
culos contortis, basi 1/80 lin., sursum ad 1/35 lin. apice 1/100 lin. crassis ; 
articulis cylindricis, valde inaequalibus, diametro 2-12 plo longioribus. Pegu 
Tongboo, in fundo naviculi in fiuvio Sittang (3143). 

110. Cladophoea MunTTissiMA, Z, (ad interim). 

Pallide viridis, fills in cortice truncorum radicantibus, dense aggregatk, 
semilineam viz superantibus, 1/250—1/150 lin. crassis, simplicibus, v. raro 
ramello unicellulari instructis, a basi apicem versus incrassatis; articulis 
diametro li-3plo longioribus; cytiodermate flaccido, byalino, cytioplas¬ 
mate lamelloso. (Forsan Cladophorse cujusdam status juvenilis). Marina 
Elepbant-point in truncis submersis (3264). 

(EBOGONIACHM, 

•111. (EnoGOirnTM apophvsatum, A. Br. 

Pegu, Kya Eng (3195). 

•112. (Edogonutm Beaunii, Kg. 

Pegu, Eng-suay non procul a flumine Irrawaddi infra Heuzadab 
(3166/a) ; Kadeng-cboung ad Natmadhee (3229). 

*113. CEdodoxium gbacile, Kg. 

Pegu, Eng-suay in truncis submersis (3165/d). 

• 

•114. (Edooonium Lanbbboroughii, Kg. 

Pegu, prope Tonkyan supra Rangoon (3248). 

*115. (Edooonium Rothii, Breb. 

In lacu Bangoonensi fiuitans (3253). 
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•116. CEdoqoniuu ecxjTAxms, Kg. 

Pegu, Kya Eng in radicibua (3195). 

*117. (EnoGONiuac tekellum, Kg. 

Pegu, in stagnis et fossis prope Tonkyan, vicum supra Rangoon (324b). 

*118. (Edogojoum tesicatttm, Link. 

Pegu, Eng-ga-na (3242); Yoma centralis, Zamayee-cboung in saxis 
arenosis (3233). 

var. g. fuscGscens, Kg. 

Pegu, Kya-eng in radicibus (3193). 

•119. (Edooonixtm KvEzn, Z., n. ap. 

Monoecum; cellula basilari biloba, articulo terminali obtuso, articulis 
diametro(l/45—1/32 lin.) 2-5 plo longioribus, ssepe medio dilatatis, v. cunei- 
formibus, passim uno fine transversim plicatis ; oogoniis aparsis, raro seriatis, 
ellipticia, diamctro (1/30 lin.) 1^-2 plo longioribus; oosporis fusois, spbse- 
ricis, y. diamctro paulum longioribus; antheridiis unicellularibus, lanceola- 
tis, medio constrictis. Pegu, in palude prope Wanet (3255). 

*120. BriiBOCHiaiTB ditebmedia, Dq Bary. 

Pegu, Kya Eng (3195, 3203). 

*121. Bulbocilste Peoitaka, Z., n. ap. 

Dense intricata, repetite ramosissima, ramia altemis vel oppoaitis, sensini 
attenuatia et setis longis, vix 1/1500 lin. crassis, terminatis; articulis fili 
primarii ad 1/200 lin. crassi 2-3 plo, ramorum 1/300—1/500 lin. crassorum 
5 plo et ultra longioribus; oosporis ignotis. Pegu, Yoma centralis, ad rupes 
calcareo-siliceas inter muscos in cacumine montia Kambala-toung, alt. 3200 
ped. s. m. (3459). 

ULOTSRIGRAOE^. 

*122. UlOTHBIX BXTBTILIS, Kg. 

Pegu, Eng-ga-na (3242). 

' *123. SCHIZOQOKlUli TEirUlSSIMTTM, Z., n. sp. 

Pallide flavo-virens, fills simplicibus 1/500—1/376 lin. crassis, passim 
ramellosis; cellulis diametro duplo longioribus, gonidiia oblongis. Marta- 
bania, in Cbinchonse plantationibus, 3500 ped. altitudinis, in rivulo Opo- 
choung, Sbantounggyee (3142). 

ORBOOLEPIBEJS. 

*124. ChBOOLEPUS XTiATUU, Kg. 

Yoma centrfldis, ad bambusarum culmos (8144). * 

var. filis tenuioribus, articulis longioribus, Ohr.fiMi et interme¬ 

dium. Yoma, ad arborum corticem firequens (8145). 

24 
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''*'125. Ghboolepus LAGSKiFEltUM, Hildebrand. 

In laou Bangoonensi, inter Confervam maqmlem in aqua vadosa natans 
(3243). 

*126. Chboolepus vmbbtkum, Kg. (Protococcus crustacmsy Kg.). 
Pegu, Yoma, Yaitho-choung, corticola, frequens (3148). 

*127. ChBOOLEPUS BOTKTOrDES, Z., n. sp. 

Oespite eiccitate pallide luteo, villoso, 2-3 lin. alto ; fills flaccidis, ad 
1/100 lin. crassis, laevibus; ramis subsecundis, divaricatis, attcnuatis, apice 
1/250 lin. crassis ; articulis diametro li-2 plo longioribus ; spermatiis glo- 
bosis, minutis, plerumque ad latera ramorum in cumulos botryomorphos 
aggrcgatis. Pegu, Yoma, in cortice arborum (3147). 

128. Chhoolepus calakicola, Z., n. sp. 

Cespite intricato, viridi, (in sicco palKde lutesccnte) ; fills ramosis, ramis 
attenuatis, subsecundis, divaricatis; articulis infimis 1/120 lin. crassis, diame¬ 
tro sesquilongioribus; superioribus diametro (1/300 ad 1/180 lin.) 2-4plo 
longioribus; spermatiis plerumque lateralibus, raro terminalibus, sessili. 
bus, globosis y. cllipticis, 1/180 lin. crassis, solitariis, v. seriatis. Supra 
Bangoon, in silvis sempervirentibus in foliis Calami (3467). 

*129. Ghboolefus eloitgatum, Z., n. sp. 

Cespitosum, siccitate flavo-cinereum, filis rectis, rigidis, 1/150 lin. cras¬ 
sis, ramosis ; ramis secundis, valde elongatis, acuminatis, 1/300—1/225 lin, 
crassis ; articulis primariis diametro duplo, ramorum 4-6 plo longioribus; 
spermatiis ignotis. Pegu, Yoma, Yaitho-choung, in cortice arborum in syl- 
vis sempervirentibus (3148). 

♦130. Ghboolefus eusco-atbum, Z.« n. sp. 

Strato tenui, crustaceo, fusco-atro (in sicco) ; filis brevibus, rectis, v. 
parum curvatis, torulosis; ramis divaricatis; articulis fuscis, 1/400—1/300 
lin. crassis, globosis, v. late ellipticis. Pegu, in valle Choungmenah (Kha- 
boung) non procul a Tonghoo, in sylvis sempervirentibus (8469). 

*131. Ghboolefus Kunzn, Z., n. sp. 

Semipollicaie, viride, cespitosum, in fasciculos conicos dense implicatum, 
filis primariis ad 1/125 lin., ramorum ad 1/300 lin. crassis; articulis diame¬ 
tro 2-4plo (rarius pluries) longioribus; ramis divaricatis, subsecundis; sper-* 
matiis lateralibus, creberrimis, seriatis, sessilibus.v. breviter petiolatis, initio 
globosis, deiudo crateriformibus, 1/250—1/60 lin. crassis. Pegu, Tonghoo, 
Choungmenah-choung in sylvis sempervirentibus ad folia iruticum (prmcipue 
AUodeia) (3149). 
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*132, Ghbooleptts t e nce, Z., n. sp. 

Cespitulis exiguis, gregariis, aurantiacis, siccatis cinereis; fills primariis 
1/375—1/300 lin, crassis, varie flexuosis; raxnis divaricatis, interdum recur- 
vis, 1/500—1/400 lin. crassis ; articulis diametro sBqualibus, vel ad duplum 
longioribus, torulosis; spermatiis globosis, terminalibus et lateralibus. Ohr. 
alietmo proximum, sed articulis omnibus plus minus inflatis, brevioribus et 
tenuioribus distinguendum. Pegu, Elephant-point, in rhizophoretis ad cor- 
ticem Sonneratia apeiaUs frequens (3268). 

CHj^TOPITOBAGIIJE. 

*133. Stigeoclonium: teitue, H., y, pracile, Kg. 

Pegu, Beendau Eng in caulibus Polygon! (3141). 

*184. STiGEOCLOirruM RANGooiricirM Z., n. sp. 

Cespite Tix 1^ lin. alto, dilute Tiridi, vcl lutescente, dense implicate; 
fills primariis 1/375—1/250 lin. crassis; ramis subdichotome secimdis, ad 
1/900 lin. crassiticm attenuatis, flaccidis; articulis yalde insoqualibus, dia- 
metrum mquantibus torulosis, ad gcnicula leviter constrictis, vel cylindricis 
et ea 2-6plo longioribus. In cistema quadam oppidi Bangoon (3249). 

*135. CnJBTOPHOItA PISIPOBMIS, Ag. 

Pegu, Phounggyee in laculo ad radices submersas (3190) ; Prome, 
Myitmakha-choung ad Gho-tau, in plantis aquaticis (3140). 

*136. Cn^TOPHOEA RADIAES, Kg. 

Pegu, Kya Eng in radicibus (3193). 

*137. CaaiTOPHOHA TUBERCULOSA, Kg. 

Pegu, in laculo inter Phounggyee et Kyauzoo (3245), 

*138. Chjetophora btbicta, Z., n. sp. 

Viridis, expansa, mollis, 1-2 Im. crassa; fills intemis repetite et dicho- 
tome ramosis, strictis; ramis attenuatis, gracilibus, non piliferis; articulis 
oblongis, ad 1/350 lin. crassis, diametro l^-Splo longioribus. Pegu, Ka- 
' deng-choung at Natmadhee in ramis emortuis submersis (3231) ; Prome, 
Khyee-thay, ad silices rivuli tenui aquafluentis in flumine Irrawaddi (3136). 

*139. GONGBOSIEA PTGECiEA, Kg, 

Forma tenuisj non ultra 1/180 lin. crassa. Bangoon, ad rudera lateri- 
tia submersa (3250). 

140. Gongeosiba onusta, Z., n. sp. 

Flavo-Tiridis, cespitibus confluentibus, lineam crassis; fills e basi fibrosa 
continua articulatis; articulis diametro (1/150—1/100 lin.) 2—3plo longi¬ 
oribus ; ramis numerosis, undique egredientibus, moniliformibus; articulis 
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ramorum omnibufl oogonia globosa^ ad 1/125 lin. crassa, formantibus; 
oosporis fuaois, 1/250 lin. crassis. Pegu, Elephant-point secus littora in 
tnmcis vetostie inuadatis (3262). 

CSANTBANSIEM. 

*141. CHAZTTBAirSU. BOSEOLA, Z., n. sp, 

Gespitulis minutis, roseo-chalybeis;-fills 1/400—1/300 lin. crassis, 
fastigiatim ramosis; ramis distantibus, erectis ; articulis diametro 4plo 
longioribus. Pegu, Beeudau Eng, in caulibua Polygon! (3141). 

BATBA0H08PEBMA0EJS. 

142. Batrachospebmum monilifobme, Both. 

Ptigu, in gurgite profundo paludis prope Phoungyee, ad radices arboruin 
(3188). 

mLDEEBBAJrBTIACEuE. 

*143. HiLDENBRAirDTiA Abbacaita, Z., n. sp. 

Incrustans, indeterzninata, vage expansa, arctissime adnata, fusco-pur- 
purea; cellulis 1/700—1/600 lin. crassis, obsolete angulosis, rotundatis, 
absque ordinc coacerratis. Arracau, Akyab in rupibus maritimis frequens, 
(3282). 

CEBAMIE^. 

*144. Gokqbocebas badicabs, Z., n. sp. 

Capillare, rcpens, pollicare, apicibus rectis, vel paruzn curvatis, non 
forcipatis; fills intricatis, subpectinatis, • vel repetite dichotomis, radicanti- 
bus; radiculis numcrosis e parti inferiori cgredientibus, continuis, vel articu- 
latis; articulis cylindricis, diametro nunc ll-2plo longioribus, nunc ei 
sequalibus, supremis brevioribus ; zonis superioribus confluentibus; tetracho- 
carpiis plerumque infra apices ramorum verticillatim dispositis. Pegu, 
Elephant-point in rhizophoretis ad radices truncosque arborum inundatos, 
(3274). 

SALTMEEIE^. 

*145. Catenella opuirriA, Grev. 

Pegu, Elephant-point, frequens in rhizophoretis et secus littora in 
truncis vetuatis inundaiis, (3265). 

GELIDIEM 

146. Acbocasfitb OTEBiCATirs, Kg. {GeUditm, Kg., S^karoeoccm, 

Ag.). 

Arraoan, Akyab in rupibtu maiinU, (8279). 
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POLYSIPHOiriJE^. 

*147. PoLTsrraoKiA stjbadtooa, Kg., major, ramis crebrioribus, 
minus strictis. 

Pegu, Elephant-point, in rbizophoretis frequens, (3274). 

*148. BosTETcniA intbicata, Mont. 

Pegu, Elephant-point, in rhizophoretis frequens, (3263). 

*149. BofiTEYCiiiA EivuLAKis, Harv. 

Pegu, Elephant-point, in rhizophoretis ad arborum radices, (3271). 

DELBSSBBIEM. 

*150. HTPOGLoasuM: Benoalense, Mart. 

Pegu, Elephant-point, in truncis vetustis inundatis ad littora satis 
frequens, (3206). 

*151. HTPOaLosarM Lepeteitbit, Kg. 

Pegu, Elephant-point, in rhizophoretis frequens, (3270). 

APPENDIX. 

CiLUiACE^ BuE3iAKic.a:,* determined by Dr. A. Braun, Professor of 
Botany in Berlin. 

1. NiTETiLA RoxBUEonii, A. Br. 

Pegu, Kya Eng, (3295). 

2. Nitella MiCEoaLOcniN, A. Br. sp. v. subsp. nov. N oligomptra 
proxima. 

Arracan, in valle Koladyne in stagno quodam silvatico. 

3. N. OLiGoapiEA, A. Br. 

Pegu, Kya Eng, (3294). 

' 4. ClIAEA GYMNOPITTS, A. Br. 

Al'racan, frequentissima in oryzetis inundatis vallis Kolodyne, (1904). 

* It may not, I think, be uninteresting to insert at this opportunity tho few 
Chamcc«, which have as yet been found in Burma. I am indebted to Prof. A. 
Braun who obligingly sent me the list a long time ago, for tho names of the species. 
(S. Kurz.) 


25 
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On the Pteropidjb of India and its Islands, with descbiftions 
OF New OB Little Known Species, —ly O* B, Dobson, B. A,, M. B., 
Staff Burgeon^ JT, Af/s BHtkh Forces, 

(With Plate XIV.) 

[Read July 5th, received July 18th, 1873.] 

Although Dr. W. Peters has done so much towards clearing up the 
synonymy of the Pteropida as well as of other families of Chiroptera, much 
yet remains to be done before a correct list of the species can be olttained. 

The state of confusion into which the species of this family have fallen, 
in common with most species of Chiroptera, is mainly due to the great 
imperfection of the original descriptions, from many of which it is impossi¬ 
ble to recognise the family to which the species belongs.* This imperfection 
in description has arisen chiefly from the general ignorance respecting the 
Order which has prevailed amongst Zoologists, who seem to have shared the 
vulgar antipathy to these animals, if we may judge froiii the small amount of 
attention they have received, and also from the want of proper material in 
the Museums. Most of the Pteropidm being large bats, and therefore unlike¬ 
ly to be preserved by collectors in spirit, have been described from dried speci¬ 
mens, and this also has added much to the imperfection of the description. 

Much work, therefore, remains to be done both in obtaining well-pre¬ 
served duplicates, in comparing them with the type specimens, and in 
producing from them descriptions from which it may be possible for natura¬ 
lists in general to determine the species. 

_ • _ 

If the species of the genus Pteropusy as given by Drs. Peters and 
Gi*ay,t be enumerated, there will be found to be not less than fifty. 


The distribution of these fifty species is as follows :— 

Continent of India and Burma, . 1 

Malay Archipelago, . 26 

China, Japan, and Loo-choo Islands, . 4 

Solomon Islands ; New Caledonia; New Hebrides; Fiji 

Islands ; Marianne and Viti Islands,. 9 

Australia, .. 6 

Africa and its Islands,. Q 


* Thus Dr. J. E. Gray remarks (P, Z. S. Lond., 1866, p. 148)—The generic charac¬ 
ters of Aelloy os given by Dr. Leach, occupy nearly a page of a qnarto book, and yet no 
one has boon able to discover the genus. One could not have a more convincing 
proof that it is not mere length of character that is required to define a genus.” 

t See Peters In Monatsb. Berlin Akad., 1867, p. 323, and Gray’s Catalogue of 
Monkeys, Lemurs and Fruit-eating Bats, 1870. 
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It is very remarkable that, supposing the localities to be correct or 
approximately so, one half of the whole number of species is distributed 
among the small islands of the Malay Archipelago, while a single species— 
Pteropua mediua —is the sole representative, hitherto discovered, of the 
genus in the Continent of India and Burma. 

That a large proportion of the species should be found in the Malay 
Archipelago and adjoining Islands might be expected, as these animals like 
monkeys can live only where a constant supply of fruit is attainable through¬ 
out the whole year, but the same conditions obtain in the greater part of 
the Peninsula of India, and especially in Equatorial Africa, yet scarcely one- 
seventh of the whole number has been found in these regions. 

The Malay Archipelago is, therefore, either the original and special 
home of the genus from which a few species have wandered into India and 
Africa, or many species remain undiscovered in the latter countries, and 
probably many of the so-called species which go to make up the large 
number from Malayana have been founded on insufficient grounds. 

I have not the least doubt that the real number of species is much less 
than that recorded, and that many described as new by Temminck and 
others will, with the accession of additional and more perfectly preserved 
specimens to the collections hitherto available in our Museums, be found 
referable to a few really distinct species. This may be especially expected 
in the case of those species that have been founded on differences in the 
colour of the fur, which appears to have been regarded by some zoologists 
as of equal importance with the colour of the feathers in birds, 

I have elsewhere* dwelt at some length on the variability of the colour 
of the fur in many species of bats, and have shown that, in the Pteropi 
especially, individuals belonging to the s^me species present very different 
shades of colour according to sex age and season, and probably also, but in 
a less degree, according to locality. 

DiHerences in the form of the skull and in the teeth have been also 
. used to distinguish the species, but these, though of the greatest importance, 
are not satisfactory, if alone available as a means of diagnosis, for it should, 
surely, be possible to distinguish the species of a given vertebrate animal 
without first finding it necessary to kill and make a skeleton of it. 

It is, therefore, desirable that, in the description of species, certain 
external characters may be given from which the living animal can be 
known, and these, I believe, may be found in the shape and relative size of 
the ears, and in the quality and distribution of the fur. > 

In all the Chiroptera, we find one or more of the organs of special sense 
greatly developed to supplement or, in some genera, almost wholly replace 
the visual organs (which in most cases very rudimentary or, where 

* Proo. Zool, Soo. of London, 1S73. 
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moderately developed, can be of little use owing to the nocturnal habits of 
the animals), and this development varies remarkably according to family, 
genus, and species. 

Thus the peculiar fonn of the nose-leaf taken with the shape of the 
ears at once characterises the ShinolopAida, and each species of the family 
may be distinguished by secondary modifications of these organs alone. 

And in those families of bats where the nostrils are not furnished with 
appendages, the form and relative size of the ear will generally be found to be 
the most important characters for readily and accurately determining the 
species, and, next to and vrith these, the quality and distribution of the fur. 

I shall employ this principle of diagnosis in the following descriptions 
of the species of Frugivorous Bats known to inhabit Continental India and 
Burma, and the Islands of the Bay of Bengal. 

Genus I.—Pteeopus, Brisson. 

KostriU projecting ; upp&r lip with a vertical groove in front hounded 
laterallg hg naked prominences ; index finger with a distinct clatc^ metacar- 
pal hone of second finger shorter than the index finger ; wings from the sides 
of the hairg hack ; wing-memhrane attached to the back of the first phalanx 
of the second toe ; tail none. 

y. . 4 1—1 2—2 3—3 

Dentition —; c. — ; pm. — ; m. —. 

A.—Ears aeutelg pointed. 

Ptekopus medius. PL XIV, Pig. 1, 

Pteropus medius, Temminck, Monog. MammaL, I, p. 176. 

„ edwardsii, (in part) Geo^., Ann. dn Mas., vol. xv., p. 92. 

„ leucocephalus, Hodgson, Jonm. As, Soo. Bong., iv., p. 699, 

„ assamensis, HoGlelland, Proo. Zool. Soo. Lond., vii., p. 148. 

Ears long, with acutely pointed tips, the upper third of the outer 
margin concave beneath the tip; in fully grown individuals the longest 
diameter of the opening of the external ear, from the point of junction of 
the outer and inner margins below to the tip, measures one inch and a 
half.* 

Nostrils projecting, with a deep intervening emargination; upper lip 
with a narrow vertical groove in front bounded laterally by naked rounded 
prominences continuous with the integument of the nostrils. 

* The length of the ear (anteriorly) as given in the tables of measnrements 
accompanying this paper (and also wherevw mentioned in previous papors) has been 
determined hy measnring the dist^oe between the termination of the outer margin 
below and the tip. The breadth has been asoertainod by means of a string passed 
round the oar posteriorly from the inner to the outer margin. 
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The ears are naked except at the bases posteriorly, and a narrow 
triangular portion covered with short hairs terminating towards the middle 
of tlie outer margin; anteriorly, the anterior flattened edge of the inner 
side of the conch is covered from the base upwards for about one-third of the 
length of the ear. 

The face is naked in front of a line joining the inner angles of the eyes, 
and on cither side of the naked space (which corresponds to the position of 
the nasal bones) a few long fine hairs arise from separate papillas. The fur is 
rather dense and moderately long on the back of the head, neck, and shoulders, 
but short and appressed on the back, narrowing to about two inches in width 
across the loins. A narrow line of short fur passes outwards on to the wing 
membrane posterior to the humerus for rather more than- half its length ; 
the elbow is quite naked, but a few short hairs cover a narrow portion of 
the wing-membrane, about one inch and a half long, posterior to the forearm. 
The femur, and the intcrfemoral membrane as far as a line corresponding to 
the position of the semi-circular band on the under surface of the membrane 
arc covered ; the tibiie are naked, or have only a few very short hairs ; the 
feet are quite devoid of hair. 

On the under surface, the whole body is well covered ; the antebrachial 
membrane is similarly covered as far as a line drawn from the knee to a 
point about one inch posterior to the elbow joint, thence the hair passes 
outwards on the wing-membrane posterior to the forearm, terminating at 
about the beginning of the distal third of the radius. The thighs are 
covered, the legs and inter-femoral membrane are quite naked. 

The nape of the neck and the shoulders are usually reddish yellow or 
golden yellow or pale straw colour, but every shade of these colours has 
been observed, the different colours and intermediate shades appearing to 
depend on sex, age, season, or locality. The darker shades are usually found 
in females. 

The chest and upper part of the abdomen are either of the same colour 
. as the nape of the neck or of a darker hue. The remainder of the fur black 
or dark brown often mixed with grayish hairs. 

Tlio fur of the neck is coarser and longer than that covering other parts 
of the body. In most male specimens a circular tuft of rigid imctuous hairs, 
of a deep reddish yellow colour, is found on each side of the neck, situated 
midway between the base of the ear and the origin of the ante-humeral 
portion of the wing-membrane from the shoulder. In a large male obtained 
near Calcutta, these tufts occupy a space one inch in diameter, and the hairs 
composing them measure about one-third of an inch in length. 

—India generally, from Kachh to Burma, and from the Himalaya 

to Ceylon. 

To this section of the genus belongs P^. ednlie^ P4ron et Lesueur, from 
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Java and Sumatra, which has been reported from Tenasserim,’* and may 
probably be found in the Nicobar Islands. This species, the largest of 
known bats, may be readily distinguished from Ft. medius by its cars, and 
by the distribution and quality of the fur. The ears are proportionately 
shorter and narrower than in the Indian species, and the concavity of the 
upper third of the outer mai^n is much less distinct. In a specimen from 
Java, in the Indian Museum, the ears are about the same length as in the 
most adult specimen of Ft. medius^ while its forearm exceeds that of the 
latter species by more than two inches, and the tibia by an inch and a half. 
Compared with Ft. medius the light coloured portion of the fur extends further 
down upon the shoulders, and the breadth across the loins occupied by hair is 
proportionately much greater: this is well seen when specimens of equal 
size are compared, the breadth of the fur in this position in the not fully 
grown Ft, edulis being nearly, if not quite, double that in the adult 
Ft. medius. Elsewhere the distribution of the fur is similar in botli 
species, but the hair on the wing-nicmbraues and legs is conspicuously much 
longer in Ft. edulis. 

F.—Ears rounded at the tip. 

Ptehopus nicobartcus. PI. XIV, Fig, 2^ 
rteropus nicoharicus, Fitzinger, Sitzuugsb. Wien. Akad., 1860, p. 389, nomen nu¬ 
dum. 

„ melanotus, Blyth, Gat. Mammal. Mus. As. Soo. Beng., 1863, p. 20, nom. 

nitdum. 

„ nicoharieua, ^lebor, Beise der Oester. Freg.' Novara,* Stiagethiere, 1868, 

p. 11. 

Ears rounded off at the tip, their breadth nearly equal to their length ; 
the u]>per third of the outer margin slightly Battened, not concave, the lower 
two-thirds convex; in fully grown individuals the longest diameter of the 
opening of the external ear, from the point of junction of the outer and 
inner margins below to the tip, scarcely exceeds one inch. 

The distribution of the fur of the body is similar to that of Ft. medius^ 
but the hair on the wing-mombrane is very much shorter. 

In some male specimens the colour of the fur also corresponds very 
closely with that of Ft. medius ; generally, liowover, the lighter coloured por¬ 
tions of fur on the nape of the neck, and on the shoulders and chest, are of a 
deeper hue than in the latter species, usually dark ferruginous red or chest¬ 
nut ; females and young males are commonly intensely black throughout ; in 
some female specimens the position of the light-coloured tippet in the male 
is indicated by a reddish tinge. 

* A very badly preserved dried skin of an immature specimen of some species of 
PteropuSf in the Indian Museum, has been identified by Mr. Blyth with Ft. eSmUs, and 
the locality ' Tenasserim* recorded in his Catalogue. The specimen is in' such a very 
bad condition I am able neither to confirm nor to correct Mr. BlytVs identification. 
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The skull differs from that of Pt. medius in being shorter, wider across 
the maxillary and nasal bones, and in having nearly all its processes and 
^idges much more strongly dehned. The distance between the small ante¬ 
rior upper premolars exceeds that in Pt, mediae by one-tenth of an inch. 

foramen ovale is divided in the centre by a process of bone, in Pt, 
mediue it is undivided. A post-orbital process of the zygomatic arch is pre¬ 
sent, though not so well developed as in Pt. mediae. 

The mandible is shorter and its rami deeper than in Pt, mediae; the 
coronoid process is more developed vertically, its posterior mai^n is nearly 
straight, not deeply concave, and its superior angle is narrowly, not broadly 
rounded off as in the latter species. 

The teeth are stouter in Pt, nieobaricue but their general characters 
are the same in both species.* 

Sad ,—Andaman and Nicobar Islands, probably Java also. An old 
dried specimen in the Indian Museum is labelled Java, but not numbered 
in Blyth’s Catalogue. 

Neither Fitzinger nor Blyth desenbed this species, though they invent¬ 
ed names for it. Zelebor’s description occupies nearly two pages of a quarto 
book, and very careful measurements of the original specimen are given, yet, 
as his description is taken from a young individual and contains few really 
diagnostic characters, 1 was unable to feel certain that specimens obtained 
by me last )’‘ear from the Andamans and Nicobars should be referred to this 
species. But Dr. Peters has lately, at my request, very kindly compared some 
specimens sent to him from the Indian Museum with the type specimens of 
Pt, niooharicue in the Vienna Museum. He informs mo that they agree in 
the form of the ear and feet. With this additional information I feel no 
hesitation in referring the specimen from which the above description is 
taken, to that species. 
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Genus II.—Ctnoptehtts,* F. Cuvier. 

Nostrils projecting ; wpper lip tcifh a vertical groove in front, hounded 
laterally hy naked prominences ; index finger with a distinct claw ; metacar^ 
pal hone of second finger exceeding slightly in length the index finger ; wings 
from the sides of the hairy hacky wing-membrane attached to the hose of the 
first toe ; tail short, distinct. 

4 1—1 o ft 2—2 

Dentition —; c. — ; pm. — ; m. —. 

CrWOPTERUS MAEGUTATUS. Pl. XIV, Fig. 4, 

Heropas marginatv^, Geofiroy, Ann. da Mns. xiv, p. 97. 

„ pyrivonis, Hodgson, Proo. Zool. Soc, Loud., 1836, p. 36. 

Cynopterus affinis, Gray, Cat. Mammal., 1850, xix, p. 38. 

Eleniherufa marginata, Gray, Catalogue of Monkeys, Lemurs and Finiit-eating 

Bats, 1870, p. 118.t 

Ears lai^e, rounded at the tip, with a slight but distinct concavity of 
the outer margin immediately beneath the tip ; both the outer and inner 
margins are bordered with white ; the white border along the inner margin 
is about one-twelfth of an inch Avide, and contrasts strongly with the dark 
brown colour of the ear; the outer margin terminates below without iorming 
a lobe at the base. 

Nostnls projecting, with a deep intervening emargination. The upper 
lip marked in the centre, as in Pteropus, with a narrow vertical groove 
bounded laterally by naked rounded prominences continuous with the integ¬ 
ument of the nostrils. 

The cars are naked posteriorly except at their bases ; anteriorly, a few 
hairs appear on the conch along the outer side, of the white border of the 
inner margin of the ear, and, similarly, along the inner side of the white 
border of the outer margin. On the upper surface, the fur of the back 
'extends upon the wing-membrane nearly as far as a line joining the elbow 
and knee joints, also, thinly, upon the humerus, the femur, and proximal end 
of the tibia. Beneath, the antebrachial membrane is covered with moder- 

* I bare placed the gonna CynopUrus next Pteropus as I believe it presents more 
affinities with that genua than any of the other genera of Pteropidx, The species of 
these genera agree very closely in the form of the nostrils and of the narrow omargi- 
nation on the upper lip bounded by naked prominences. In QynonycUria this omargL 
nation is wide and deep with slanting sides, altogether very different from the same 
part in Pteropus. In habit also the species of CynopteruB and Pteropna perfectly 
agree ; they are all strictly fmgivoroas bats and live in trees, while the species of 
CyiuynycieriB are commonly found in oaves, and 1 have been informed that a colony of 
C. amplexica/udaia living near the sea wore seen to feed on MoUosoa left exposed 
by the tide. 

t For a complete list of synonyms of this species see Peters in Motiatsbv Berlin 
Akad., 1867, p. 866, and 1869, p. 395. 
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ately long thinly spread hairs, and the wing-membrane is clothed to about 
the same extent as on the upper surfaco^the hairs also passing outwards in 
a natrow band posterior to the forearm. The colour of the fur is extremely 
variable, dark brown, reddish-broym, snuff-brown or olive-brown, sometimes 
with a bluish tinge throughout. 

The first upper premolar is minute, and in the centre of the space be¬ 
tween the canine and second premolar ; the second prcmolar is about equal 
to the lower canine in vertical extent. 

Ctnopterus mabgh^atus, var. akdamaitensis. PI, XIV, Fig. 5. 

This is, I believe, a permanent variety of O. marginatus. It is readily 
distinguished by the small size of the ears which are similarly margined with 
white. The relative size is very well shovm in the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion. 

Specimens of young individuals of C. marginatua from Bengal with fore¬ 
arm bones nearly half an inch shorter than specimens of adult animals of 
this variety from tiie Andamans have considerably larger ears. 

Ctkoptehtts shebzeut. PI. XIV, Fig, 6. 

Pachyaoma, sherzerif Fitzinger, Sitzangs, Wien. Akad., 1860, p. 389, (nom, nud/am), 
Cynopteriia mwrgvnatust var. Pachysoma Sherzeri, Zelebor, Boise dor Oester. Frog. 

'Novara,* Sangethiere, p. 11,1868. 

This species, like Pteropm nicoharicas, was named but not described by 
Fitzinger, and Zelebor regards it as a variety only of O. marginatue. It is 
at once distinguished from that species by its small and narrow ears which 
are also not margined with white. When adult specimens of (7. marginatua 
and of this species are compared together, the difference in the size and shape 
of the ears is ve^ striking. 

The muzzle is thicker, and the colour of the fur much darker than in 
any specimen of O', marginatua, • 

Zelebor mentions that the ears of the specimens obtained at Car-Nico- 
bar are margined with white, hut 1 have been unable to detect even the 
slightest trace of a white border in the ears of- several specimens exa¬ 
mined by me. Therefore, either Zelebor has been mistaken, or the white 
bordering of the ears is not a constant character in this species, or I have 
wrongly identified the species here described with O', sherzeri. But al¬ 
though it is quite impossible to identify the species here described with that 
obtained during the Novara Expedition at Car-Nicobar Island from Zele- 
bor*B description (which consists merely of some unimportant remarks on 
the colours of the fur, wing-membrane, and eyes), yet as the animals which 
furnished the above description were taken not only at the same island— 
Car-Nicobar—but also from the same place on that island, namely, from 
the leaves of the cocoa-nut palms, I think it highly probable that they 
26 
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belong to the same species, and, accordingly, to avoid the possibility of 
introducing a fresh synonym, I have retained Fitzinger’s name. 

Ctnopterus brachtsoma. PL XIV, Fig. 7. 

Cynoj^Urus hrachysoma, Dobson, Jonm, A. S. B., 1871| p* 260. 

, I have little to add to my original description of this species. 

The ears are much rounded off above, and the upper third of the outer 
margin is straight or slightly convex ; the presence of a rounded lobe at the 
base of the outer margin at once distinguislies this species. 

The difference in the measurements of the breadth of the ear given with 
the original description and in the table below is due to the measurement 
having been taken in the former case across the concavity of the ear, ante- 
riorly ; in the latter, by means of a string round the convexity, posteriorly. 

Genus III.—Cvxonyctehts, Peters. 

JUTostrih projecting; upper lip with a wide groove in front with smooth 
not elevated margins ; index finger with a distinct claw; metacarpal bone of 
second finger exceeding^ or equalling^ the index finger in length ; wings from 
the sides of the hairy back; wing-membrane from the hose of the second toe ; 
tail short, distinct. 

^ . 4 1—1 2—2 3—3 

Dentition: — in. --; c. —- ; pm. -—- ; m. -—v. 

CVNOTJTCTERTS AMPLEXTCAUDATA. PL XIV, Fig. 8. 

rteropus amplexicaudatus, Geoff. Ann. da Mus., Vol. xv, p. 96. 

„ LeschenanUii, Oesmarcst, Mammal., p. 110. 

„ aniplexica'udatus, Temm., I, p. 200. - 
„ seminudm, Kelaarfc, Joum. As. Soc. Beug., xxi, p. 345. 

„ Leschenaultii, Blyth, Gat. Mammal. Mus. As. Soc. Bong., p. 21. 

Head long, triangular ; upper lip with a wide groove directly continu¬ 
ous with the «margination between the nostrils, the edges of the groove 
smooth, not thickened as in Pteropus or Cgnopte)*m ; ears moderate, trian¬ 
gular, rounded at the tip, the upper half of the outer margin straight, the 
lower half convex. 

Posteriorly the ears are naked except at their bases, anteriorly the conch 
is covered with a few very short fine hairs. The fur of the body extends 
upon the humerus and upon the fleshy part of the forearm, the remaining 
part to the carpus has only a few very fine hairs. The portion of the back 
and"^ wing-membrane covered with fur across the loins is not more than an 
inch in breadth. The interfemoral membrane is densely covered with hair 
at the root of the tail, and on cither side as far as lines drawn from the knee 
joints to the base of the free portion of the tail; the remaining poi'tion, the 
legs and a considerable part of the wing-membrane beyond, are clothed with 
short, thinly-spread fur which extends along the wing membrane and legs 
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to the back of the feet. Beneath, the ante-humeral membrane is clothed 
with rather long thinly-spread fur, and the wing-membrane is similarly 
covered as far as a line drawn from the knee to a point about half an inch 
posterior to the elbow, whence the fur extends outwards to the carpus. The 
intcrfemoral membrane, the legs, and the feet are covered with a few very 
short hairs. 

First upper premolar minute, equally distant from the canine and second 
premolar ; second premolar exceeding lower canine in vertical extent; first 
lower prcmolar small, less than half the size of the second premolar ; second 
premolar nearly equal to lower canine in vertical extent. 

.BTad.^From the Persian Gulf to the Philippine Islands. Bengal; 
Southern India; Ceylon ; Burma ; Celebes; Amboyna; Timor; Aru Is¬ 
lands, 

CraoKTCTEKis MTSfon, n, sp, PL XIV, Fig, 9. 

Ears smaller and much narrower than in C. emplecncaudata s muzzle 
also proportionately shoiter. 

The minute first upper premolar is closely wedged in between the canine 
and second prcmolar; in G. amplexicmdata it is separated by a narrow 
interval from both these teeth. 

The distribution of the fur is somewhat similar to that of C. amplexi- 
cauadtus^ but it is much shorter on the wing-membrane and almost absent 
from the backs of the tibiae, from the adjoining portions of wing-membrane, 
and from the feet. 

llah, —Java. 
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Genus IV.— Eontctebib, (nov.) 

Nostrils not projecting ; upper lip with a shallow vertical groove in 
front; indesG finger without a claw; thmrA shorty part of terminal phalanx 
included in the wing-m&mbrane; metacarpal bone of second finger equal to 
the index finger in length; wings from the sides of the hairy hack; wing* 
membrane from the base of the first toe ; tail shorty distinct, 

4 1—1 2—2 3—3 

Dentition wr, ; e. ,—r; pm. r—z ; m. r—r. 

4 1—i * 0—0 0—0 

Mrst upper premolar minute. 

EoznrcTEBis spelxa. PL XIY, Fig, 10. 

Macroglosns srclavst Dobson, Jonrn. A. S. B., 1871, p. 261, pi. x, fig. 3, 4. 

When first describing this species, I placed it in the genus Macroglos- 
sus on account of its very close resemblance to M, minimus^ the type of that 
genus, in the form, number and arrangement of the teeth. Subsequently, 
however, in the MS. of a * Catalogue of Chiroptera in the Indian Museum* 
I placed it in a separate subgenus ‘ Nonycteris' on account of the very differ¬ 
ent attachment of the wing-membrane to the foot and sides. Lately, Dr. 
Peters writes to me that he is convinced, after a very careful examination 
of specimens sent to him from the Indian Museum, that the differences exist¬ 
ing between this species and M, minimus are of generic importance, and 
require the formation of a new genus for its reception. 

Since I described this species in 1871 I have come to regard the denti¬ 
tion of the Chiroptera as of less importance in their classification than many 
other characters. I believe that, although the teeth of Macroglossus mini* 
mus and Nonyeteris spelcea correspond very closely, these species yet present 
many structural differences of more than suhgeneric importance, and I agree 
with Dr. Peters that the latter species should be placed in a separate genus. 
I have, accordingly, raised my subgenus * Eonycteris' to the. rank of a dis¬ 
tinct genus of Fteropidm. , 

Genus V. —Macboolossits, P, Cuvier, 

Nostrils not projecting y grooved in front; index finger with 

a distinct claw ; thumb moderate; metacarpal hone of second finger equal to^ 
or longer than, index finger ; wings firom the sides, their points ^ attachment 
separated by a considerable interval from the spine: winy*membrane from 
the base of the fourth toe ; tail very short. 

• 4 1—1 2^2 

Dentition: — in, -; c, ?—- ; pm. r— : m, 8. 

4 1—1 ^ 3—3 * 8—8 
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JPirst vpper premiolar nearly equal in size to the second* 

Macboolossus minimus, pi. XIV, Fig, 11. 

JHeropua wimmiw, Geoif. Ann. du Mas., xv, p. 97- 
Matyroglossus niinimiis, Temminck, Monogr. de Mammal., I, p. 191. 

J * teropU 8 rostratuSf Horsfield, Zool. Resoarohos in Java, 

This species is so well-known, and has been redescribed so carefully by 
Temminek, that no further description of it is here necessary. 

It is found in abundance in the deep warm yalleys about Daijiling. 
It extends firom India through Burma to the Malay Archipelago. 




DESCBTimON OF X NEW SPECIES OF VeSPEBTILIO FBOM THE NORTU- 

Western Himaeaya, —by G. E. Dobson, B, A., M. B. 

Vespebtilio muhinoides, n. sp., PI. XIV, Fig. 12, 

This species is closely allied to V* murinus of Europe, from which, 
however, it is readily distinguished by the following characters:— 

The general form of the ear is triangular, with narrow rounded tips: 
the inner margin is very faintly convex, almost straight, in its upper third, 
and the outer margin is concave beneath the tip, the remaining portion con¬ 
vex with a faint concavity opposite the base of the tragus. 

In V, murinus the inner margin of the oar is strongly convex from-the 
base to the tip, the concavity of the outer margin beneath the tip is very 
feeble, and there is a distinct emargination, almost angular, opposite the 
base of the tragus, succeeded hy a well-developed terminal lobe ; the general 
form of the ear is, moreover, oval, not triangular. 

The tragus is slender and acutely pointed, with a quadrangular lobe at 
the base of its outer margin. In V, murinus the tragus is subacutely point¬ 
ed, and tlic lobe at the base of the tragus is remarkably small * 

The fur is dark brown above, with light brown tips; beneath, dark 
brown, almost black, with grayish tips. 

The first upper premolar is very small, scarcely visible from without, 
and not much larger than the second. In V, murinus this tooth is 
distinctly visible from without and much laiger than the second premolar. 

The specimen (an adult female preserved in spirit) from which the 
above description is taken, was obtained at Chamba, at an elevation of about 
3000 feet, by H. McLeod Hutchison, Esq., H. M.’s 14th Eegiment. 

* The relative shape and sieo of the ears and tragi of V, mwinus and V, muri- 
noides aro well shown in PI. XIV, figs, 12,18. 
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A dried bpccimen in the Indian Musonm, labelled V belongs 

also to this species It is said m Blyth*s Catalogue to have been sent from 
Mason by Captain Hutton The measurements of both specimens compar¬ 
ed with those of Y muvtnus^ L from Buiopc are as follows — 
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The measurements given m the third column are those of a not fully 
grown specimen of V murinue. 
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A Sough Comparative Vocabulary of some of the Dialects spoken in the “ Ndgd Jlilh,'* District,—Compikd by 

Captain John Butler, Officiating Soliiical Agent, 

The plan I have adopted for designating the long sound of* all vowels has been by placing an accent immediateW 
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Vocabulary of tie JSanpard Ndy&e,—By S. E. Peal, Esq., Stlsdyar, Aedm, 


(Continned from Journal^ A. 6. Bengal, Fart I, for 1872, p. 29.) 

In the following yocabulary a represents the a in har ; i stands for m 
as in nauylt; ai, as in aisle ; au, as in loud; e, as ei in eiyht; as in hen; 
i, as in kill; i, as in heel; d, as the o in not ; o, as in note; n, as iafull, 
and u as ^ in^Dl. 


Abdomen, 

Able, 

Above, 

Ache, 

Acid, 

Across, 

Acute, 

Adder, 

Adze, 

Afraidy 

After, 

Aged, 

Air, 

Alive, 

Alike, 

All, 

Amber, 

Among, 

Ancestor, 

Angel, 

Animal, 

Ankle, 

Ant, 

Antelope, 

Ape, 

Arm, 

Armadillo, 

Arrow, 

Ashes, 

Astray, 

Atmosphere, 

Awl, 

Away, 

Axe, 

» (dao), 
Babe, 

Back, 

Bad, 

Badger, 

Bag, 


vdk, 

tdak. 

dinko. 

kak (kuk). 

m£k. 

arom. 

jun, 

pli. 

yL 

ra. 

pai tu. 

arupd. 

vin. 

drdng. 

tave. 

pang ve. 

ndsa. 

hdtan. 

dpu. 

barang. 

mail, lit. flesh. 

tchi ding. 

tzik tza. 

mai ki, 

sadkdng, 

tzak or chnk. 

ha bit. 

san. 

Ubii. 

sam. 

rang. 

jan mat. 

pau tu, pan ha. 

vd. 

chang, tchang. 

ndsim. 

taki. 

man me. 

ran vak. 

nitzflng. 


Bait, 

Bamboo, 

Bank, 

Banyan-tree, 

Barn, 

Bark, 

Base, 

Basket, 

Bat, 

Battle, 

Bead, 

Beam, 

Bean, 

Bear, 

Beard, 

Beat, 

Bee, 

Beetle, 

Before, 

Bell, 

Bellows, 

Belly, 

Below, 

Belt, 

Bench, 

Bent, 

Best, 

I Betel-nut, 
Between, 

Big, 

Bird, 

Bird-cage, 

Bitter, 

Black, 

Blacksmith, 

Blanket, 

To bleed, 

Blind, 

Blindness, 


pflsdn. 

nyad. 

shwak tdm. 
n^u, md. 
pung. 
pan kan. 
hdtdng. 
shdk shA 
dpak. 
pak pi. 
ran, run. 
Uk. 


pang lang. 
pia sa. 
tchap, chup. 
mun pu. 
pit. 
ndnai. 
tchong. 
tkt le. 
linglo. 
zetpd* 
vak. 
haping. 

Hi pik. 

Ua. 

kum. 

hdnkii. 

kovai. 

biting* 

chdng. 

L 

shdkshA 

kl 


nu nak. 
ching lik. 
xd. 

adzi le, 
ddk. 

mik ddk le. 
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x&z 


Blood, 

Blofigom, 

Blue, 

Boar, 

Boil, 

Bone, 

Bone, 

Bough, 

Bow, 

Box, 

Boy, • 

Bracelet, 

Branch, (tree), 

Brandy, 

Bread, 

Breakfast, 

Bree^, 


Brick, 

Bridge, 

Brimstone, 

Bring, 

Broad, 

Broken, 

Brook, 

Broom, 

Brother, 

Brow, 

Buffalo, 

» wild, 
Bug, 

Bull, 

To Bum, 

Burial, 

Bush, 

Butterfly, 

Gable, 

Cake, 

Calamus, 

• Calf, 
Camphor, 
Cane, 
Cannon, 
Canoe, 

Cap, 

Carcass, 

Cascade, 

Cat, 

Cat^illar, 


I 


adzf. 
pui. 
nak che. 
vik la, mai la. 
tL 

rzin, orzan. 
h6ra, ra. 
panchak. 
y4ntu. 

Bhw4k. 

nausa, man b&. 
kapsan. 
pan kang. 
zd. 

^n. 

kan sd ha. 
vin. 

rang vin le. 
sky wind makes, 
ha {lit. earth), 
shm. 
king. 

pau he, pau hai. 
kau. 
pak. 
shwa sa. 

Mji. 
atai. 
kong ra. 
lui. 

Idi king, 
ve koi. 

mai hu, kapang. 
van sung le. 
rdk tM. 
pau ka. 
pi twdk* 
ru, 

ftn, an. 
re. 

mai ku sa. 
shd. 
re. 

jan tu&. 
kwd s&. 
kohom. 
zi le*(/£^ dead is), 
ti chdng le. 

(water great is). 

mia. 

tchong. 


Cave, 

ha kon. 

"Centipede, 

pd soL 

Charcoal, 

m&k. 

Cheap, 

na. 

Cheek, n. 

navdm, bomzrong. 

Chest, 

kh& tok. [bird ) 

Chicken, 

Chief, 

& sa (lit, young 
vang hum,vang8a. 

Chillie,». 

king bd. 

Chin, 

ChunfirafBamboo *) 

kd ra. 

■ ^ 

tube,) J 

tun. 

Chrysalis, 

chdng pud. 

Claw, 

chakin. 

Clay, 

ha. 

Cloth, 

ni. 

Cloud, 

rang shai. 

Coal, 

ha nak. 

Cock, 

i ping. 

Cold, 

dang. 

Come, 

pau hi, pau he. 

Cord, 

ru. 

Com, 

tzd. 

Cost, 

lahi. 

Cotton, 

pai. 

Cough, 

ahai le. 

Countenance, 

tun. 

Cow, 

mai hu. 

Crab, 

shan. 

Crack, 

hak (hak le). 

Crag, 

ha hung. 

Creeper, 

ruk4. 

Cricket, 

do mo. 

Crocodile, 

kun ki. 

Crook, 

kiim. 

Crossbow, 

h&p. 

Crow, 

Cikd. 

Cucumber, 

mai kd. 

Cushion, 

kang tai. 

Cut, V. 

hut Ko, hat ko. 

Cymbal, 

si. 

Dagger, 

bit sa. 

Damp, 

shdn. 

Dance, 

dzai. 

Dancing, 

dzai le. 

Dark, 

ndk, nak. 

Darkness, | 

rang ndk le. 
sky black makes. 

Dart, 

ndhi. 

Daughter, 

a phe. 

Dawn, 

shorn shdk. 
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Day, 

tung tL 

Dead, 

zi, ji. 

Deaf, 

na ha. 

Dearth, 

no le. 

Death, 

• 

Zl. 

Debt, 

ta. 

Deep, 

z{i. 

Deer, 

mai, lit. flesh. 

Deity, 

ha rang. 

Deluge, 

ti choiig le. 

Demon, 

liin pu. 


haraug mun me. 

Dense, 

ping. 

Depart, 

Descend, 

pan ha. 
ju dii. 

Dew, 

rang phum. 

Diarrhoea, 

moiig chai Ic. 

Die, 

zi, zi le 


hd td le. • 

Dike, 

shwa td hd. 

Dinner, 

po sa ha. 

Dish, 

tap kii. 

Distant, 

aiitai le, atai Ic. 

Ditch, 

shwa kun. 

Don’t, 

tamuk. 

Dog, 

hi. 

Done, 

mui (mui Ic). 

Door, 

kahak. 

Dore, 

a sliii. 

Drake, 

d })ak pong. 

Drink, 

ling. 

Drown, 

zi le. 

Drum, 

sam. 

Dry, 

ran. 

Duck, 

a pak nu. 

Ear, 

na. 

Early, 

rang ai le. 

Eaiiih, 

ha. 

Earthen-ware, 

pake. 

Earthquake, 

shi le, miti. 

Eat, 

sa le. 

Eclipse, 

rang ])hu. 

Edge, 

chungh na. 

Eel, 

( kan 
[ iL 

Dgf?. 

kii. 

Elastic, 

la le. 

Elbow, 

chak lo. 

Elephant, 

loak. 

Equal, 

tain vai. 

Erect, 

& jdog. 


Escape, 

pau le. 

Evening, 

hang shang. 

Ever, 

pang vai. 

Exact, 

hiit zing. 

Expanse, 

man kam. 

Extinguish, 

a mut le. 

Eye, 

ml. 

Eaco, 

tun. 

Fall, 

dat le. 

False, 

man pai. 

Family, 

horiem. 

Famine, 

na le. 

Fan, 

rang zep. 

Far, 

atai. 

Father, 

dpa. 

Feast, 

mi tu le. 

Feather, 

a koi. 

Fence, 

javat. 

Fern, 

tak shoi. 

Fever, 

kak. 

Few, 

hi. 

Fig. 

puk jak. 

Fin, 

nyek kan. 

Finger, 

clidki. 

Finish, 

inui. 

Fire, 

van (vun). 

Firewood, 

ha. 

Firmament, 

rang. 

Fisli, 

nya. 

Flannel, 

ni. 

Flat, 

tarn kak. 

Flea, 

tsoH. 

Flesh, 

mai i. 

Flint, 

van hong (fire 
stone). 

Flood, 

ti ehong lo¬ 

Flour, 

an, (i. 

Flower, 

puu, mai pua. 

Flute, 

toa pit. 

Fly, 

hat. 

Foot, 

cilia. 

Footstep, 

chia ting man. 

Forest, 

pau. 

Foul, 

a. 

Frog, 

luk. 

Fruit, 

pan jak. 

Fuel; 

ha. 

Fur,' 

mun. 

Gale, 

rang tai. 

Gander, 

d cliong. 

Gate, 

kd hdk. 
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Giant, 

Girl, 

Gnat, 

Go, 

Goat, 

God, 

Gold, 

Good, 

Goose, 

Grain, 

Granary, 

Grass, 

Grasslioppe r. 
Great, 

Grief, 

Gnm, 

Gun, 

Gunpowder, 

Hail, 

Han, 

Half, 

Hand, 

Handle, 

Hard, 

lliitehct, 

Hoad, 

Heavy, 

Heel, 

Hen, 

Hi-h, 

Hill, 

Hinder, 

Hip. 

Hoe, 

Ho-, 

Honey, 

Hornbill, 

Hornet, 

Horse, 

Hot, 

House, 

Hunger, 

Hurricamj, 

Husband, 

Hut, 

Instep, 

Iron, 

Ivory, 

Jackall, 
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mi chdng. 

Javelin, 

p&. ' 

shi ku. 

Jaw, 

kd. 

mun kau. 

Joint, 

tsa vdt. 

pau Id, pau ha. 

Jump, 

pat. 

roan. 

Jungle, 

pau. 

ha rdng, 

Kid, 

roan sd. 

sien. 

King, 

yang ham. 

mai mai le. 

Kitten, 

mid sd. 

a chdng. 

Knee, 

cliL kuL 

tzd. 

Knife, 

bit sa 

piing. 

Knot, 

lung kd. 

hing. 

Knuckle, 

chaki. 

do mo. 

Ladder, 

chi tdng. 

chdng. 

Lake, 

nuanu ji. 

on. 

Lance, 

chi dp ai le. 

ta. 

Large, 

cbong, chong le. 

ian tiia. 

Lazy, 

huriik. 

kat. 

Lead, 

jdntang. • 

]un. 
ka, ko. 

Leaf, 

pan chak, lit, tree- 
band. 

hat (hut Ic). 

Leech, 

vat. 

ebak, ebak. 

I^eg, 

chid. 

ebang ko. 

Leopard, 

tzanak, chdnak. 

tiak. 

Lifb, 

pai pau le. 

ebang. 

Lightning, 

rang dung le. 

klum-. 

Lizard, 

hat, haat, pelo ? 

li Ic. 

Locust, 

kak. 

cliidun. 

Long, 

la le. 

a nd. 

Loose, 

uai li. 

tans li. 

Lost, 

Loud, 

md li. 

hapa. 

ni d lung. 

pal ki. 

Low, 

hutang. 

ke rong. 

Mad, 

bo le. 

ha. 

Man, 

mi. 

vak la. 

Many, 

tai hu le. 

na U (bee-water). 

Mat, 

dam. 

drza. 

Meat, 

maii. 

lim. 

Medicine, 

hing. 

mdn. 

Middle, 

hdtdn. 

kam. 

Milk, 

tzam ti. 

ham ( liumm). 

Mire, 

hatam. 

[ vok no le. 

Mist, 

rang phum. 

[ stomach nothing is. 

Mole, 

tcha tchu, tu pa. 

rang chai. 

Molasses, 

Monkey, 

nam sing. 

hasam pa. 

mai nak. 

pam. 

Month, 

a chaug. 

chi tok. 

Moon, 

Idnu. 

jan. 

( leak va. 

More, 

d. ta. 

Mother, 

Mouth, 

a nu. 

1 elephant tooth. 

tun. 

hian. 

Mud, 

ha tarn* 
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Nail, 

chakln. 

Narrow, 

tik. 

Navel, 

sung. 

Neck, 

dinkd. 

Needle, 

mat koi. 

Nest, 

& zap. 

New, 

haz an. 

Night, 

( rang nak. 
t sky black. 

No, 

man tai le. 

North, 

nga. 

Nose, 

ndkung 

Not, 

man. 

Old, 

haz dng. 

Otter, 

ra rom. 

Path, 

lam. 

Feqiendicular, 

k iong. 

Pig, 

vak. 

Pigeon, 

ya. 

Plantain, 

nga. 

Point, 

j<ing. 

Pond, 

ti kut. 

Porcupine, 

k zi. 

Porpoise, 

teit? 

Pull, 

lin pau he. 

Quail, 

d muk. 

Quick, 

ki ki. 

Pain, 

rang vat. 

To Pain, 

rang vat le. 

Pat, 

ju, zu. 

Paven, 

ilL 

Paw, 

aiing. 

Ped, 

khi. 

Phinoceros, 

mai nu. 

Pice, as grain, 

tza. 

„ husked, 

vong. 

„ boiled, 

sa. 

Pipe, 

jiim. 

Piver, 

shwa ko. 

„ small, 

shwa nu. 

Poaid, laige. 

lum, lum twa 

„ small. 

lum nu. 

Pock, 

l<5ng. 

Poof, 

ham tok. 

Poot, 

pan ting. 

Pope, 

ru. 

Pum, 

zu. 

Pust, 

yan,jan. 

Sago, 

zi. 

„ large, 

z6k. 

S^t, 

hiim. 


Samber deer. 

tchdk. 

Same, 

tarn ri. 

Sand, 

sak. 

Seed, 

hatung. 

Sharp, 


Shell, 

kdptung.' 

Short, 

tut, tut le. 

Shoulder, 

swa kong. 

Shrew, 

tsa tsu. 

Sick, 

kak. 

Silent, 

d&ng. 

Silk, 

shdng.* 

Silver, 

ngung. 

Sister, 

i na. 

Skin, 

kan. 

Sky, 

rang. 

Sleep, 

mik nu, mik nu le 

»> 

zip, zip le. 

Slip, 

nan. 

Small, 

hi le. 

Smoke, 

van kut. 

Snake, 

pu. 

Soft, 

nai. 

Son, 

ko sa. 

Sour, 

tsanam. 

Spear, 

pd. 

Spider, 

mak. 

Spirit, 

zu. 

Squirrel, 

u rdt. 

Star, 

litzu. 

Stay, 

tamuk. 

Steel, 

jantu. 

Stone, 

Idng. 

Stop, 

tdmuk, zakai. 

Storm, 

rangebai le. 

Straight, 

jan^ mai. 

Straw, 

tasa. 

Stream, 

swaka. 

Sunshine, 

rang ban. 

Sweet, 

ti. 

Take, 

pau td. 

Tank, 

ti kut. 

Thick, 

tat. 

Thin, 

pdk. 

Thirst, 

U. 

Thorn, 

huk. 

Throat, 

din kii. 

Thunder, 

rang dung. 

Tiger, 

tchanu, chdnd. 

Tight, 

chuk le. 

Tobacco, 

hd hing. 
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To-day, 

Toe, 

To-morrow, 

Tongue, 

Tooth, 

Tough, 

Tree, 

Tribe, 

Truce, 

True, 

Unable, 

Vegetable, 

Village, 

Waist, 

Wait, 

Water, 

Wax, 

Weasel, 

Weed, 

Well, 

Wet, 

What? 

Wind, 

Wolf, 

Woman, 

Wool, 

Wrist, 

Yam, 

Yes, 

Young, 

1 . 

2 . 


i ni. 

ohiki. 

nai ni. 

Id. 

vi. 

kai. 




pan. 

nok, 

mimdl. 

hotzin^. 

mun tuak. 

siii. 


ting kong. 
khd da. 
tamuk. 
ti. 
mii. 

& kan. 
pau. 
ti ktd. 
kah le. 
tern, 
vin. 


shan. 
sbi ku. 
roan mu, 

{ Lg. 

tong, 
tai le. 
sa. 

e td, ta. 
a ni, ni. 


3. 

a jam, jum. 

4. 

a li, li. 

6 . 

a ga, ga. 

6 . 

a rok, rok. 

7. 

a nat, nut. 


8. a chut, chu# 

9. a ku, ku. 

10. a bn, bn. 

Come, 

pau hf. 

Go, 

pau la. 

PuU, 

tin he. 

Lift, 

pai ha. 

Take, 

99 tU. 

Bring, 

la he, pau he. 

Bring water, 

ti la he. 

Bring fire, 

va chup hai. 

Bring fuel. 

he la hai. 

^ w 

ha pau hai. 

Bring more, 

la hai. 

Bring men, 

mi jen hai. 

What’s that ? 

tern av&ng ? 

What hill ? 

tern hapa ? 

What stream P 

tern swaka? 

What tree ? 

tern pan ai ? 

What name ? 

bilam an pu. 

What’s this ? 

hai tern ai ? 

How large ? 

dvat chong pd. 

How far ? 

dvat ta tai pu. 

9f 

abat ta. 

What making? 

tern zing pu P 

Why? 

tern mdk pu. 

Where come from ? azang to pia ? 

99 99 99 

tern tung oi pu. 

Wliere gone to ? 

0 ma ai o manpu ? 

Are there deer ? 

mai te ch& P 

Are there fish ? 

nya te cha P 

Yes,—good, 

tai le—mai. 

No—bad, 

man tai—^man maL 

None, 

man tai le. 

Cut this. 

hut ko. 

Throw this rub¬ 


bish away, 

avatko vuug va. 

Work quick, 

ki ki le. 


This is mainly Banpara Xag&. Contiguous tribes often have so many^ 
words in common as to be able to conyerse; while in other cases the differ¬ 
ences are so great, that the dialects are mutually unintelligible. 

The letter r at end of a word seems rare, so for I have not met a 
single case, and I am inclined to think it is never used, inasmuch as all 
Assamese words used by them that so end, have the final r turned into 
t, as khar (gunpowder) to khat, kapor (cloth) into kaput, Ac. 
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Tlie letflir < also seems to follow the same rule. In saying mas (fish), 
they say mat, and got for gos (tree). 

Some words are very widely used as ‘ rang,’ whicli applies to most 
atmospheric phenomena, and may even be traced in their word for ‘ god’ 
and ‘ devil’. Ndga ideas of Divine persons being very limited, the same 
word that. stands for ‘ devil’ also serves for ‘ god.’' Indeed their god 
at best is a local and generally malignant sprite, who can bo propitiated 
by small presents of eatables. 

The word ‘ mai’ is very generally used as prefix to names of animals. The 
word ^ood seems derived from this source, and it is equajjy suggestive 
to note that the word for sweet, ti, means also wafer. 

Generally speaking, Banpara Naga is as monosyllabic as it can be, 
and in speech is cut up short and jerky, especially when they are excited. 
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^BRTJS precatoriuB, 346 

aWab, taxes, 219 

Adam Shahid, a Bengal saint, 285 

A-da-m, king of PognJ 56 

A-di-kn, king of Pegu, 56 

*Adilpi'ir, in Kastom Bengal, 226».| 228 

Adinah Mosque, 256, 257 

Aditiiia Uad/a, 130 

A^igle iminnelos, 17 

Agiiniaviigisii, 13 

Agardip, 220». 

AgMahall, 218, 224 
Ahmad Pir-pahurt a Bengal saint, 299 
Ahniiid Shah, Sliamsuddiu Abul Mujahid, 
of Bengal, 263 
Ai, a ICoeh divinity, 210 
aikshiivo, or cuno liquor, 16 
Aja licmoana the loss of his wife, 9 
Ajata.satni, 111 
Akbariingar, in Bengal, 218 
Akhnmwiin, 41 
’Alaipur, 227a., 228». 

’Alamgiriutgar, (Kooh Bihar), 241 
Alangk’hilf Uiver, 229ii. 

*Ala-ud-din Jaiif, 319 
’Ala ul Hail, a Bengal saint, 256, 261 
Albuquerque, Commentaries of^ 196 
AloxambT the (Ircat, 232 
Alfa Khan, or Alfa ilusaini, a Bangali noble¬ 
man, 298 

’All Shah, ’Alauddiu Abul Muzaffar, of Ben¬ 
gal, 252 

Altamsh, of DibU, 319, 350, 359 
Alvaros, Fniucisco, 200 4 

A-min-iia Budxa, king of Pegu, 66 
Amm Uhzi, a historian, 214 
Anang Bhim Deo, of Ofisa, 344 
Anaundita, 40 
Andropogon muricatum, 19 
Apethum sowa, 19 
Angiru against wine, 4 
Au-gu-la, king of Pegu, 56 


Antonio Qalvan, works of, 196 
Anwar, Shaikh, 262, 266 
A-ra-ka, king of Pegu, 65 
Arakan, 232, 233, S^ ln,, 237»> 
arishta, or soap berry liquor, 16 
arrack, prohibited to Kshatrlyas, 5 
Asdm, 233, 236, 239». 

Asava, 6 

Asclepias acida, 21 
Asparagus racemosus, 17 
Atalab Mompie, 160 
Atharabankii River, 227». 

A-thek-ka Hadza, king of Pegu, 56 
A-tii-tlia Radzo, king of Pegu, 57 
Audumbar, 217 
Aurangpur, 229 
Aurangzib, 2i6»» 

Aviulansa, 20 

Avadanas, stories of drunkenness in, 8 
A’zam Shall, Ghiyds ud-din Abul Muzaffiir, 
257 258 

’Azimuagar, Bhlkd District, 284 
Azo, [Hajo] Asdm, 235 

IB aba Adam, a saint, 285 
Biibd Salih and his mosques, 283 
Badaoiii, 23S». 

Bad-da-ra Radzn, 56 
Badr i *Alaiu, a saint, 302 
Badrul Islaiu, Shaikh, 261 
Bag^it a part of Beu^, 211, 349a. 
Bagherhab 227 

Bago, the native name of Pegu, 24 
Bahadur, the Tirhut relwl, 2'i8». 

Bahadur Shah, Ghiyas ud-dfn, of Bengal, 
250. 347 

Bahirband, 22'!, 240 
Btgi+pore, 263». 

Bakharydkund, Inscriptions at, 163 
Bakla, or Bacala, 217, 226, 228, 229 
Buklesar, in Birbbum, 221 
Bolaupja, Farganah of, 119 
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Balbatu 288, 248 
Baleawar (Balasore), 2254 I* 

BoU&l Sen, of Bengal, 213^ 221, 230ii., 264 
349a* 

Bon^ras, ruins of, 160 

Bandar, near Dh&4, 232, 282 

Bandar Diu Mahall, 260 

Bauga, or Bongadesh, 211, 237, 348a. 

B.tu^ah, 212 

Bau^bhum, 224 

Bang41i8, pay readily taxes 219a.; make 
bad soldiers, 256 
Bannagur, 274 

Banpara Xd^s, vocabularies of, eide Appen¬ 
dix 

Bdqirganj, 228 
Baramtala, 238 
Barauasf, 238 

Barbak, the Eunuch, 281, 287 
Barbak Shah, Bukn ud-^u Abul Mty&hid, 
216, 269, 272 
Barbukabad, 216 
Barbaksingh, in Bengal, 278 
Barbosa, Odoardo, 201 
Bardwaii, 218, 223 

Ikireiidra, a part of Bengal, 211, 349». 
Barcunda, vide Bimrkundah 
Baritalah, 221, 235 
Barros, Joao dc, 194, 214, 287 
Bartholoineus, History of Indian Cliris- 
tiauity, 199 

Barur, a Parganah, 273 
bases, InHoxional, of the Graufian Lan¬ 
guages, 59 
Bussia latifolia, 17 
Bastar, 239 
Bayazld 31^‘lls, 229 
Bayazidpur, 263». 

Bavazid Shah, Sliihab-nd-dfn Abul Muzaf- 
iUr, 259, 262. 268 

Bayloy, The Hon. E. C., on Kausanibbl 
coins, 109, 101 

■ ■ ' — „ ' - " ■ on Muhammadan coins, 

311 

Bazuhd, 216, 235 

Boauies, J. on the Grammar of Chand 
Bardai, 165 

Bengal, divisions of, 211, 349 ; list of kings, 
308; vide Hangalah. 

BengaUit or Bengola, a doubtful town, 233 
Bha1}eshwar Uai, 217 

Bhagavata Purana, quotations from the, 10 
Bhafprathi Biver, changes its course, 220n., 
221 ». 

Bhangrak, meaning, 253 
Bharkundah, 223 
Bliati, or Sundarban, 226 
Bhaturiah, 263 

Bhitarband, 224, 236, 239, 240 
Bhitargarh, 223n. 

Bhoja, a prince of Kanam, 316 
Bhoualbhdm, 224 


hhdm, in proper nonns, 224 
Bhumma lladza, king of Pegu, 56 
Bihar, 221, 222, 251 
Bihir Inscriptions, 245, 299 ff. 

Bijai Manik, 236 

Bikmmpdr, l>h^4 District, 282, 284, 348a. 
Binya Dhamma Badza, of Pegu, 120, 159 
Binya-c-lau, king of Pegu, 159 
Binya keng, king of Pegu, 169 
Binya-nwo, king of Pegu, 159 
Binya-Kan, king of Pegu, 169 
Binya Itankit, king of Pegu, 120, 169 
Binya-u, king of Pegn, 44 159 
Binya Warn, king Pegn, 121,169 
BIrhhdni, 212, 222»., 223 
Biniagar, 218 
Bishukot, 212a. 

Bishnpdr, 222 

Bluov’s map of Bengal and India, 242 
Blochmann, Contributions to the Geography 
and History of Bengal, 208 
Bocarro, Antonio, 199 
Bohdt, 260a. 

Bophun, 214n., 232 ■* 

Borkclo, burial slabs at, 112 
Bosnah, 229 ^ 

Bourke, W. M., Bengal mscriptlons, 209, 
290 

Brahma Dat, king of Pegu, 66 
Brahmaputra, 236 
Buddiia Ghoshu, 28 
Buddha king, Thaha jita MIta, 111 
Buddha, relics of, in Itang^Km, 26 
Bughdah Shdh, Shihab-ud-d£u, of Bengal, 
250 

Buudu, 116 
Biininda, 115 

Butler, J., comparative vocabulary of tribes 
in the Naga Hills, vide Appen<Ux 
Buzurgumodpur, 229 
Byat-te-ba, 46 

L-ACCHEOATE, (Bengal) 240 
r^ahan, a stufl^ 216 
Calcutta, 217 

CamoeiiH, the Portugfuese poet, 107 
CaoVy or Brahmaputra, 236 
Cassia arahica, 18 

Castanheda, the Portuguese historian, 196 
Castro, 197 
cat, 261n. 

cenotaphs of the Kasias, 117 
CerjMVe, 214n. 

Chai Champa, in Hazdrfbagh, 300 
Chakshana, 20 

Chand Bardai, grammar of, 165, 829 
Chandabhand^ a tribe^ 2^ 

Chandpdr, 227». 

Chand^an, 221 
Cliandi^ip, 226 
Chandtndeva, gets Kanai^, 816 
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Ohandrakoni^, 218> 229 
Char Mukimdia* 229, 282ii. 

Chiton (Chittagong) 217,220,228i»., 229, 
293, 2H 298, 299 
ChauVhandi, 215 
Cbaumuh4, in Uiigif, 214i»* 

ChichakoU, 240 
Chihil Glid^, a saint, 279 
Chilmdr^ 236 

Chokah4tu (Chad4 KIgpdr), 115 
Chokurio, 232 

Clironicles of the Mon tribe, 40 
Chudangpha, of Asfim, 235 
Chntia Nagpdr, monuments in, 112 
Chuttia-pattii, a marsh, 213 
Cochin, Day's History of, 198 
Codavascam, 233 

coinage, silver, 344; of Bengal, 343 
coins, of Kausambhi, 109; Muhammadan, 
205, 269, 311, 345 
Comoia^ vide Ktoata. 
conversions to Islam, 220, 265 
Correa, a Portuguese historian, 193 
corruptions, of names, in Beugali, 216»., 
231». 

Co9 Aesam, 244fi^ 

Coap^ir, i^ntifled, 223, 224 
Coutinho (Lopo de Sousa), siege of Dxu, 196 
cowrie money, 344^ 345 
Croton polyandrum, 17 
CuipUaviiz, identified, 231 
Cunniugbam, A., General, inscriptions, 209, 
247, 24^ 256, 270, 271, 285, 288, 1292, 
298, 307 

cyclones, in Bengal, 230 

DaCRUZ, affairs of Cliina, 196 
Dak’hin Shahbazpur, 217. 226 
Dalton (Col. E. T.), on stone monuments 
in Clmtia Nagpur, 112 
Damdami, 211 

ddngd, in Bengali names, 233ii. 

Dapara, or Daspora, 231 
Darbbanga, 241 
Darla River, 240 
Daruliaru, village of, 115 
Darya Kb4n Lohanf, 221 
De ilaiTOH, 19-4; vide Burros. 

Do Goes (Damiao), Chronicles of king 
Manuel, 196 

De Couto, Diego, a Portuguese historian, 
194 

De Laet, 225, 234»., 242, 244 
De Laval, 201 

delirium tremens, Sanskrit words for, 21 
De Resende (Garcia), Life of Joao II, 196 
De Sousa, History of the Dominicans, 199 
Deokot (Debkot), 211. 212, 239, 274, 848 

g cvala against wine, 4 
cvapala Sama, 316 
Dovayani, daughter of Sukrdcharyay 3 


Dh4k4, 21611., 226, 228, 282 
l^iomma bi-yl, king of Pegu, 56 
Dhom-m^ me^ king of Pegu, 159 
Dhamma Dhadza, 55 
Dhomma Pala, 66 
Dhamma Radza, 66 
Dhamma Thanka, 65 
Dtanga, 239 
Dibit 362 

Dilawar Kh4n, of Sondip, 231 
Dinijpdr, 256, 263, 263a., 266, 272, 273 
Dip-pa Radza, king of I’egu, 56 
DipuriOt 281 • 

distilling of liquor, 18 
Did, in Gujarfit, 260^1. 

Dodala, a village name, 213a- 
dug, 26Ia- 

Don Hamk Islands, 228 

drdksha, or grape liquor, 16 

drinking, praise of, 14 

Duars, the, 241 

Dz4u-au, 4&, 159 

Dzau-dzip, king of Peg^, 44s 159 

DzaU'ta Kmuma, 55 

Dzdya, identified with Jaya Sinha, 33 

Dzeya Radza, king of Pegu, 56 

EdILPORE, vide 'AtUlpur. 

Ekdalah, Forts 212, 213f>., 254 
Knga-Thamanda Radza, 57 
Eug-gu-ra, 55 

English, the, their character, 210a. 
Eunuchs, 216; their names, 286ai, d04a¬ 


r AKHB UD-Dm Lngharf, 337 
Faria y Souza, a Portuguese Historian, 195 
Faridpur, 217, 226, 228, 229 
Farid-ud-din Ganj i Shakar, 261a« 

Fath Shah, Jalal-ud-diu Abul Muzaffar, of 
Bengal, 218, 228»., 281 
Fath Singh, 218 

Fathdbad (Bengal), 214s 217, 226,228, 282, 
292, 313 

Fergusson’s opinion on Atalah Mosque, 
160 

Fidai Khan, governor of Bengal, 219;—of 
Tirhut, 241 
Firing! Bazar, 228ff* 

Firiugis, 220, 228a.; vide Portuguese 
FIru/abad, vide Hazrat PanduaU. 

Firuzpur, near Gain*, 254 
Firuzpuriibad (?), 254 ^ 

Firdz Sbiih (IIL), 'Ala-ud-din Abul Muzaf¬ 
far, of Bengal, 297 

Firdz Shah (III.), of Dibit 262,254»., 256a., 
301 

Flruz Shall (II.), Saif ud-dfn Abul Muzaffar, 
of Bengal, 287 

Firdz SbMi (I.), Shams ud-d£n Abul Muzaf- 

&r, of Bengal, 249, 250 



Indesf. 


Fitch, Ralph, 214, 230, 234^., 240 
Fontainhas, Qahinctee Littorario das, 208 
foreign wines, notice of, 19 
Frederick, Ciesar, the ^veller, 214, 229 
frontiers ^ Bengal, 220; Western frontier, 
221 s Southern—225 j Eastern—^234 ; 
Kortlicm—^239 


Gahapavala, 


315 


founder of a dynasty. 


Ganda Kadza, king of Pegu, 56 
Ganga, urmck vowed to, 7 
Gangaranipur, 212, 290 
Garlu, or TaUagarh, 215, 222, 223 
guudi, or ruin, 5 
Gauhatti, 235 

Gaur, or Jjak’hnautf, 211, 212, 213, 216, 
237, 250. 251,260w., 267, 276, 277,299»„ 
312, 313 348; vide Januatlbad 
Gaur, in Silliat, 236, 243 
Oaur Gobiud, of Silhat, 279 
Gaufiun Languages, graiuinar of, 59 
Geinda Radza, of Pogu, 57 
O’lmrgaon (A^in), 236 
Ghazipur, on the Bhugirathf, 220». 

Ghari Shah, Ikhtiyar ud-din Ahul Muzaffor, 
of Bengal, 254 
Ghi^'aspur, 213». 

Ghiyas-uddiu ’Iwaz, of Bengal, 313 
G'horag'hat, 215, 221, 239 
Ghulam Husain author of the * Riy&s- 

ussalatin’, 209 

Gits-t'^a-u'isya, king of Pegu, 67 
Ooalparah, near Punduah, 256 
gold, its proportional value to silver, 347 
Gouvea’s history of the Archbishopric of 
Goa, 198 

Governors of Bengal, 246, 348 
Govindachaudra Deva, Inscription o^ 314 
Gor, in Silhat, vide Qaur 
grog, Tantric purification of, 18 
Growsc, F. S., Metrical version of Prithirij 
Rasau, 829 


Haft IqUm, title of a history, 214 
llyla, vitle Ilyas Shah. 

Hajl Muhammad Quudaharl, a historian, 
288 ' 
Hajipdr, founded, 221 
Hajrahatti, 221 

Hamzah Shah, Salf-ud-dfn Ahul Mujahid, 
of Bengal, 259, 368, 270 
Hans Kumdr, Rajah of ^h^dsgarh, 300 
Hanthaw'ati, 29 
Harial, 221 

Haringhtitfi River, 226 
Harwa, 221 
Hatiti^l'h, 225, 227 
Hdtim Khan, of Bengal, 249, 250 
Hatsilah, 235 


Hazrat Pkn^nah, or FIrdz4b4d, or Purrooa, 
212, 213»., 238, 253, 256, 262, 267, 271 
Hecley, W. L., Bengal inscriptions, 209 
Hemy the Navigator, Lite of, 193 
Herculano, History of the Inquirition in 
Portugal, 199 
HijU, 224, 225 

Hmrnlo ,A. F. E., on Qaupan Language^ 
69 

Home, C., on Banaras nuns, 160 
liospitaJs, for animals, 241 
Hough’s Christianity in IntUo, 198 
Hugli, its name, 217, 228». 
human sacrifices, in Koch Bihar, 240 
Husuinabad, a Bengal mint town, 21*1^ 298 
Husain! Dynasty, of Bengal, 291 
Husain Shah, ’Ala-ud-din Ahul MuzafTar, of 
Bengal, 222, 227, 23^1, 235, 240, 292, 311 
Husam-uddiu Khilji, of Bengal, 348 

IdN Batiitab, 233, 236, 252, 281 
Ibrahim Biiyyu, Malik, of Bihar, 300 
Ibralum Shah, Shanis-uddiu Ahul Muzafihr, 
of Jnuiijiur, 2&1> 265, 306 
Idrakpur, 226, 230if. 

Hah VinU Khan, 241 

Hyds Shah, Shams-uddin Ahul Muzaf&r, of 
Bengal, 221, 253, 254, 257, 281 
Indumati, wife of Aja, 9 
inscriptions, at Dihli, 362 
insignia of myalty, 302 
Iqlim Mu’azzainabad, vide Mu'azzamabad. 
’Isa Khan, 231 
Ishwaripur, 227n. 

Isma’ilpur, 217, 218 

JaBUNA or Jamund River, (Bengal) 214 
244». 

Jadu, son of Knjah Kans, 205, 260 
Ja’far, Nawab, Murshld Qull Khan, 214 
219 

Jagdal, 213m. 

Jalianabad, 218, 223 
Jnjiiagar, 23711*., 355». 

Jajpur, 237, 355 

Jalubuddin Tabriz!, a saint, 253, 260 
Jalal of Silhat, viiie Shah Jabd 
Jannatabad, (Bengal) 215, 313; vitle Gaur 
Japla, Parguuah ofi 119 
Jatukas, stories of di’unkcnness in, 8 
Jatmall, sou of Kajah Kans, 266 
JutmoUpur, 266 
Jaunpdr, 160, 264». 

Jaunpur Dynasty, 304 
Jaunpdm&mah, 160 
Jefferi (Kastem Bengal), 232 
Jesar (Jossore), 217 
JcBVal, 241, 244 
Jhark’hand, 223 
a coin, 846 
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Jogdlahf 282 

Jor, a Pargauahy 273* 

KaCHA, son of Yrihaspati, 3 
Kaclih&Tj 235 
Kadatnvan, 18 

Kai Kids, Bukn-ud-dfiii of Bengal, 247> 249 

Kdmata, 286, 239 

KBniatdpurt 240 

Kilin]>fer*a Japan, 200 

Kamriip, or Khmrud, 212»., 216, 236| 236 

Kanaiij, copper grants of, 314 

Jednit a coin, 34G 

Kins, Unjah, 234, 235, 258, 259, 262, 263, 
261, 268 

Kan(Mia1b'*ri, 241 

Karataya Hiver, 215, 216, 285 

Ka*ra-wikti Uadzo, king of Pegn, 57 

Karfban Hills, 235 

Karllu, the last prince of Kanaiij, 315 

Katak, or Ka^k Banaius, 238m 

Katusan, 237 

Kntba Kumina, king of Pegu, 57 
Ka-tha>wun, 55 
Kaula, scc^t of the, 11 
Kaiisambhi, coins of 109, 191 
Kc-tha-rit Ratka, 56 
lchd<^aht a stuff, 8 
K’halgaon, 222, 222». 

Kbalifatiibad, 214, 217, 227, 231 
Khan Jahati, of Khalifutabad, 227 
Kliariil, in A’xaingiifh District, 297 
kbHrjjuni, or date li(|uor, 16 
Khc-l)diing taken, 54 
Kbi*/r|>ur, near Dhaka, 282 
K’liontiig^hat, 239 
Khiiii'lau, king of Pegu, 150 
Khurilab, Rajas ot^ 341^* 

Kiebaka, brother to Sudeslina,*6 

Kmii Asdm, 24 

Koch Bihar, 239, 240, 245 

Koch Hajo, 235 

Koina (the), 113 

koU, or jujube liquor, 16 

Kuhn-lau, brother to Warcni, 143 

Kumara Sauiblmva, quotations from the, 9 

La Croze, Christianity in India, 198 
LaAtun, Portuguese diseoveries, 195 
Lak’hiiianiyah king.s of Beugal, 211 
liRk'hnauti; ride Clnur 
Lak’huur, 211, 223;»., 237 
Lol Durwa/uh, Hindu pillar at, 163 
Land Tenures mentioned in copper plate 
grants, 318 
Laopuilah, 214 

Larka Kols, monumental stones of the, 112 
Laud, or Ladr (SillmO* 214> 235, 236 
lice, History of the Syrian Church, 198 
Ligusticum igwana, 19 


Unschoten^s Itinerarium, 201 
Lukrakhonda, 222ii. 

Ma'CITM Khto, 241 

Madaran, 218, 223 
madatanka, or delirium tremens, 21 
Hadatyaya, 21 
Maduvyadhi, 21 
mddhuka, or honey liquor, 16 
madhuka or inowa s))irit, 5 
Madhdmati River, 226 
Madyapasana, 20 
Mttffei, Historia ludica, 198 
Mdgha, quotations from tlic, 10 
Mags, 225, 228, 234», 244 
Maha-Bud-dara, king of Pegu, 55 
Mahdbhamt, quotations from the, against 
the use of spirits, 3 
IMiihutmiula River, 211, 213, 215, 263 
Maha Rttdza weng, 27 
Muhit-thu-la, king of Pegu, 55 
Maha-thungada, king of Pegu, 56 
hlaha Tsit-ta, king of Pegu, B6 
Mahemlnipdla, land grant of, 316 
Mahichutulra, father of Chandra Deva, 316 
Maliiinu Arindu Kadza, 57 
Mahimu Tliuwala Kumara, 57 
Ma-hing-t1ia Uudza, 56 
MnhimidHbBd, 217, 235 
Malnnudpur, 229 

hlahiiiud Shall, of Jannpdr, 30i, 306 
IMaliinud Sliali (I.), Ns^ir-ud>diu Abul Hu* 
/iiflar, of Bengal, 269 iK 
Mahmud Shah, of DiliU, 301 
Mahmud Shall, Na<;ir-ud‘diu Abul Muzafiiir, 
of Dilili, 247, 248». 

Mahmud Shall (lllO^ Ghiyas-ud-dm Abul 
Muzalfnr, of Bengal, 222ii., 298 
Mahmud Shah, (ll) Na^ir-ud-diu Abul Mu- 
zuftiir, of Bengal, 289 
Mnhobaklmnd, 165 
Maimansingli, 235 
niaireya, or inim, 16 
mairt^ya wine, 6 
Makluju^abad, 218 
Makb<,*u9 Khan, 218». 

Malabar, History of the Cliiireh of, 198 
Malnca Conquistada, a Portuguese epic, 198 
Maldidi, 215, 294 
Maldives, 

Malikpiir Koyi, near Dilili, 362n. 

Maljlmtlfi, Hijli, 225 
Muiidaka Radza, 56 
Mamlalg’hat, 218, 222, 223 
Man-da Rad^ king of Pegu, 66 
Maiigalkot, near Bardwiin, 296 
Maui Rod/a, king of Pegu, 66 
Manouehi, Aurangzebc*s physician, 198 
Mdn Singh, 218 

Mann against the use of spirits, 3 
Ma*nu-ha Radza, 56 
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Hanya Radza, 56 

Machiun, Dliilca IMstrict* 292, 293 

Ma-r4-di Rad 2 a, 66 

Marco Polo, 216 

marh^ a {i^ld weight, 34^ 345 

Maria, VinccMzo, 200 

M4rkaudeya Purina, quotations fixnn th^ 
10 

Marsden’s Sumatra, 200 
Mosjidkur, 227 
Masiiod ’Allpur, 225». 

Mcch tribe, 239 
Mediuipdr, 224 
Meueitipur, 223». 

Meng-Balo, 43 

Mcng Kyi-tswi Tsau-kc, 49 

Mewa^ in 

hlhau‘dan, king of Pegu, 159 
Mig-ga dib-ba Ihulza, 57 
Milimanshalu, 216 
Minith, 302 
Mir Jumlah, 241 
Mirza Khan, 241 

Mithila, a part of Bengal, 211, 230»., 840». 
Monhyin Mengtara, 121 
Morang, 241, 244 
Mouluvudangur, 223n. 

Mozoomdar, explained, 214». 
Mu’azzamabad, or Itilim Ma’ozzamabad, 
213n., 214v 235, 250 
Mu*azzampur, 236 

Mubarak Shah, Fakhr’Ud-dfn Abul Mozaffar, 
of Bengal, 233, 25% 25Bn. 
mnctra, or wiuo biscuits, 20 
Mughulmdri, 224, 241 
MuhauiTnad Shah, Abul Mnjahid, of Bihli, 
251 299 

Muhammad Shih, of Bihar, 221, 222 
Muhammad Shah, of Dihlf, 303 
Muhammad Sliah, Jalal'ud-dln Abul Mu- 
zaifar, of Bengal, 266, 268 
Muhammad Tughluq,.of Dihli, 251, 299 
Muhammadans, in Bengal, 220, 343 
Muhammadan coins, notes on, 311, 350 
muhr i nuhuwwatf 273, 274 
Mukund, of Busnah, 229 
Mukund Dch, of Offsa, 224^ 344». 

Mun, or the people of Pegu, 34y 35 
Murad Khin, 228, 229 
Muradkhanah, 229 
Mursliidabad, 218 * 

Murshid Quli, vide Ja’far. 

Muzaffar Shah, Shams-ud-dfn Abul Masr, 
of Bengal, 289 j coin of, 311 

NaCIR Khan, 268 
Mi^ir-nd-din Khusrau, coins of, 311 
Kd^ir-ud-dfn Mahind^name of two sons of 
Altamsh, 362 

Niqir-ud-dfn Sipahsilar, 279, 280 
Kadiyfi, 211, 21291., 2219*., 343 


Kigi Hills, vocabularies of tribes in, vide 
Appendix 

Naginanda, drunkenness in, 8 
Hagor, in Birbhiim, 2X2, 221 2609*. s in 
Jodhpur, 260ff. 
nakuli, or wine biscuits, 20 
names, of Kunuchs, 286». 

Kara Bad/a, king of Pegu, 66 
Nara*tliura, king of Pegu, 65 
Kam-thu Radza, king of Pegu, 66 
narikclujo, or cocoauut liquor, 16 
nawdra, or flee^ 220 
Nazirpdr, 228 

Nioolo Conti, the traveller, 2149I. 

Kilamba, Hajah, 240 ' 

Nofdt/t 231 
Norikol, 232 

Huqrat Shah, Ndqir-ud-din Abul Muzaffar, 
of Bongiil, 220, 2i2, 227, 231^ 295 
Nudiya, old for Nadiya, 212»., 343 
Nur Jahan, 214, 229». 

Nut Qutb 'Alam, a saint, 260»., 262, 264 

Ola, in Bengal, 218 
Orisa, 224, 238 j revenue of, in 12th cen¬ 
tury, 314; 355 
Osorio, Bishop of Sylves, 196 

Packet, 222 

Pacaeuli, 231 
Padmawutf, 238 
Paiks, of Bengal, 255 
palsliti, or arrack, 6 
Pai^hinasi against wine, 4 
pdnosa, or jack liquor, 16 
Pan(luah, in Hugh, 232, 275 
Pandiuih, vide Uaznit Panduah. 

Pa^rah, 215, 239, 263». 

Putgaon, or Patgrdm, 239 
Peal, S. K., Vocabulary of the Banpard 
Ndgas, vide Appendix. 

Pegu, 230». 

Pegu, Founder of, 30, 67 

Pegu, History of, 23, 120 

Pegu, Invasion of, 52 

Pegu kings, list of, 57 

Pegu, traditional history of, 25 

Peppe, T. F., on Monumental stones, 119 

Pereelis Biver, 244 

PhanL River, 226 

Phayre, Sir A. P., History of Pegu, 23,120 
Pipli, 225». 

l*ita-kat, or Buddhist hooks, 28 
police, military, of Bengal, 255 
Porto Grando, or Chittagong, 2289*. 

Porto Hqueno, or Hdgll, 228». 

Portuguese, their Indian histories, 194; 225, 
228; employed as soldiers in ^ugal, 199; 
vide Firiugis. 

Portuguese in India, Anthoriides^for the His¬ 
tory of the, 193 
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PraUpaditTa, Itigab, 227»* 

Frithirfij B4raa, 165» Z2Q 
Pun-na-rika Badisa, king of Pogu, 57 
Xhirchas, the historian, 225, 235 
Pumiah, 216, 289 

QaDAB Khin, 253 
Qaraqalpak tribe, 239 
Qazihatti, 221 

Qu(b-ud-(Un Mubdrak Shah, 811 

Rapha, (Barba) a part of Bengal, 211, 
223, 237, Z4Qn, 

Bdd/ddirit, 48 

Bad/a Tliura, king of Pegu, 56 
Baghuvansa, quotations the, 9 
Magiawarra, 241 
Kdipdr, 244 

Bdjd Ba^abnuf, a saini^ 260ff* 

Bajcndraldla Mitra, on Spirituous Drinks m 
India, 1, 68 

,, , on two copper plate inscriptions 

Kanauj, 314 
Bsj Mahall, 218 

Maj Mdld, history of Tiparah, 23^ 236a. 
Baj award, 241 
Bakliung, vide Amkan, 

Kamanyti, or the country of Pegu, 24 
Bntuu, 233, 234a. 

Bangauiati, 215;—on the Brahmaputra^ 
220 ;—in Tiparah, 237 
Bangpur, 212a., 239 
Bntugiinj, 221 
Basulpdr, or Jesar, 217 
Basulpur liivcr, 226 
Batanpur, 239 
ratit true weight of, 346 
Baushanabdd, or Ti^mrah, 237 
Ba^iyuh, queen of Dihli, 248»., 343 
revenue, of Bengal, from 1582 to 1762, 219; 

of Koch Bihar, 211; of Opisd, 344 
Biv^^ Sr. du Cunha, 203 
Riydzussald^'in, a Bengal History, 209 
roads, in Bengal, 220 
Bolitnsgarh (Bihar), 300 
Kongflo, village of, 114 
Boteiro (Tlio), Vasco do Gama’s account, 106 

SaHWAN, on the Indns, 222 
soira, or long pepper liquor, 16 
Sakuntala, sceiius of draokenness in, 8 
SaUmabad, 218, 227 

San Bomano, a Portuguese Historian, 196 
Santals, 300 

Saranda Fir, Hills of, 113 
Saraswati Biver, 243, 244ii. 

Saraswatf Biver, in Hdglf, 214«* 

^rcostema viminalis, 21 

Sa’id EhlBi governor of Bihdr, 218a. 


Sarhat, in Bfrbhdm, 214 222a. 
sarlasbkar, an officer, 214 
Sdi^n, 212, 213a., 214a., 217, 227, 289, 
261, 270 
Satgarh (?), 238 
Satrapdr, 221a. 

Satijit of Bosnah, 229 

Satijitpdr, 229 

Sautramani, 22 

seal of prophetship, 273, 274 

SerHly, 243 

Shddi Khan, 268 

Shdhbandar, 225a. 

Shahhazpdr, 8 

Shdh Jalal, of SUhat, 277, 278, 293 
Shdh Laugar, 236 
Shahr i Nau, 213a., 214a. 

Shdhzddpdr, 221 

Sliaikh Akhi Sirdj ’Usmdn, 260 

Shdistahnogar, 229 

Sbams-ud-^n (P), son of Hamzah Shdh, 259, 
264, 268 

Shan kings of Pegn, 'list of, 159 
Shans, rebellion of the, 61 
Sharitahad, 218 

Sheng-tsau-bu, king of Pegu, 159 
Shergarh, 224 
Sherpdr ’Ataf, 218 
Shorpur Firiugi, 22Sa., 230 
Sherpur Hun^o, 216, 221;—Maimansingh, 
234 

Sher Shah, of Dihli, 217, 285a. 
Shihdb-ud-din, vide Bayazid Shdh. 
Sliihdb-ud-cUn, Qazi, of Jaunpiir, 266 
sliiqdar, an officer, 214 
Shukl Gusaiu, of Koch Bihdr, 240 
Shuja’, Prince, his rentroU, 219, 241; a 
fitlsc Shuja’, 241 
Siam, kings otj 49 
Sidi Badr Diwauah, 289 
Sidhu, 217 

Sikandar Pahlawan, 225 
Sikandarpur, near A’zamgarh, 296 
Sikandar Shah, Ahul MujaUd, of Bengal, 
255a., 256, 279, 281 
Sikandar Shuh (U.) of Bengal, 281 
Sik’karbhum, 224 
Silhat, 216, 234 235, 236, 278 
silk, raw, 215, 240 
silver, import of, 230a. 

Sirgvyu, 239 
Sirksrs, list of, 215 
Sirisa Kutumba, 119 
Siroie, 236 

Sita vows wine to Yamuna, 7 
Sitdrain Bai, 229 

Siyat uUMutaakhkhar^n, a history, 217a. 

Sondip Island, 217, 226, 229, 230, 231 

Soma nectar, 21 

Sosang, (Gdio Hills) 235 

soura wine, directions for preparing, 22 

spirit, ban of Sukrddiatya against^ 8 
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Gplrif> Qso of, prohibited iu the Vedas, 2 
spirituous dri^ in Ancient India, 1, 63 
Srfhat, 236 

Srimanta, the merchant, 218 
Sudeshnj, queen Virdta, 6 * 

Sukrdchary, anecdote of, 3 

Sulaim&nabdd, 218 

Sulaimdn Sh£h, 218 

9ulfdn, a Mbammadan title, 350». 

Sultan Shabzadah, of Bengal, 287 
Sundarban, 226; cultivated formerly, 231 
Suimdrgaon, 212, 213a., 216 231, 233a., 
236, 237,’238, 251, 261, 283, 285, 296 
Bunnaragafhf, 256a., 

Snnnarkot, 256 
sura, or arrack, 16 
sura wine, 6 

Suvamabbum, kings of, 55 
Symplocos racemosa, 18 


Tolbort, T. W. H., Authorities fbr tiie His¬ 
tory of the Portuguese in In^a, 193 ff. 
Triboni, 214 232, 244». 

Tripura, Tiparab. 

Tsam-bu-^pa, king of Pegu, 66 
Tsan-da-la Badza, king of Pegu, 57 
Tughril, Sultan Mughis, 238 [246 

^Vgbril, ’Issz-nd-dfn T^ighdu Khfin, 237, 246, 
fvphril, its moaning, 246a« 

T^aroi (Ofisd), 224 


u. 


BA-I)E-WA Meng, 55 
Uba-ma-la Badza, 57 
Uihiipdr, in Tiparab, 237 
XTdexse, 237, 214 

tJ-diu-na Rndza, king of Pegu, 66 
ITdny, Mr. (1., 209 
Bpmlnnsa, 20 
Vpndarsa, 20 

U-run-imta, king of Pegu, 66 

ABAQAT I NACIRf* Bengal Geography B t-tania Kad/a, king of Pegu, 66 
in the, 212>i. Uttara, king of Pegu, 55 

Tdj Khan, conqueror of Hijli, 225 
Tajpur, 215, 239 

Ta-ka-runt-bi, king of Pegu, 169 V AJAPEYA Bacrificc, 22 

tala or toddy wine, 5,16 Valenlyn, Francois, bis work, 202, 225, 226, 

Taliagarh, or Ga|rbi, 215, 222 212». 

Tdlibalrid, 229 Brouokc, 242». 

Talinga, 238 Vuruui liquor, 6 

Tandali, or Tara, in Bengal, 213a., 217, 223 ^ n^co do Oninn, 193 

ianiah, a coin, 317 Vjwislitha, against wine, 4 

tanka, or wood-apple liquor. 16 Vijayachaudni, son of Govindchnndm, 317 

Tautras quotations from the, 11 Visvamiti-a, cutertuined witli wine, 6 

Tarabya, king of Bnnna, 47 TTr . nro 

Tdrikh i a hisWy, 234a. . t>t 7 /dtt i» r -m--a tL 

Tavmner, 202 Martaban. 41.42, 

Tck-ka Mcng, kinp of Pcfni, 56 w ^ ^ t 

Tellea, History of Ktl.iopi^ 200 Wost.na.s.tt, b. V on a Barbak W.ah In- 

Tenreiro (Antonio). Itinmiry of. 190 srnpt.on t^rom Binajpur. 273 j 209 

TcTy. E., ‘Voyage to East India.’ 242n,f ’ 


213a. 

Tlia-dit-ka, king of Pegu, 56 

Tlia-ld-ts\, Fort of, 53 

Thamala, founder of Pegu, 34 

Tlia-ina-nu Kadza, 56 

Tlia-min-Badza, king of Pegu, 57 

TTiaru tri))e, 239 

Tlidri Badza, king of Pegu, 56 

Thihu Badza, the 6rst king of Pegu, 55 

Tliiri Dhamina Tbauka, 55 


wine biscuits, or updansa, 20 
wines, ingroilicnts of differeut sorts of, 15,18 
wine, in the liHiimvana, 8 
wine, in the Malisblisrata, 5 
Winmla, t(>iindcr of IVgu, 34 57 
Wise, Dr. James, on Shdh Jolal, 278; 209, 
282, 281 

witchciufk, 216, 279 
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AVIER, St. Francis, 197 


Tlii-wa-rit, 55 

Thomas, E., Initial Coinage of Bengal, 343 If. Y . ... . ’ 

Tlm-tsau-ba-di, 56 A AJNAVALKYA against wme, 4 

Tliungada Badza, 56 Yawivigraha, founder of a dynasty, 3t6 

Tiparab^ 235, 236, 238 Yusuf Shah, Shams-ud-dlu Abul Muzafifuv 

Tirhut, 221, 255 Bengal, 275 

Tishya, identided with Titha, 33 ^ 

Titha, king of Pegu, 65 ZjAPARABAD, 231«. 

Titulia River, 228 Zafar Khan, of Sunnargaon, 256a. 

Todar Mall, 214 Ziyd-ud-dfu, Mir, of Mdidah, 216a. 

Toha-yt-ddn A-thwd History of Pegu, 23 Ziya-ulhaq, of Bih&r, d0d» 804 * 











